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PREFACE. 


Is  the  preface  to  the  former  edition  it  was  stated  that  this 
work  was  not  put  before  the  public  with  the  design  to  bring  it 
into  competition  with  any. of  the  valuable  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  already  existing,  but  simply  in  compliance  with  a. wish 
which  had  been  frequently  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  students 
of  surgery  at  this  University  to  be  furnished  with  a  Compendium 
of  my  Lectures. 

For  their  use  it  was  prepared ;  and  while  I  ventured  to  hope 
that  others  might  find  it  not  unserviceable,  still  it  was  my  chief 
object  that  those  should  derive  benefit,  for  whose  especial  use  it 
was  intended. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  combine  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment, and  conciseness  and  clearness  of  description,  with  the 
elucidation  of  sound  principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  the  present  state  of  surgical  opinion  on  the 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  work. 

By  economy  of  space,  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  type,  there 
has  been  added  new  matter  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
former  volume,  and  that  without  rendering  the  present  more 
bulky  than  it. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  assistance  which 
has  been  rendered  to  me  by  my  son.  Dr.  William  Pirrie,  in  re- 
writing the  chapter  on  Inflammation. 

The  wood-engravings  are  taken  firom  drawings,  many  of  which 
are  delineations  of  preparations  in  my  own  Museum ;  others  are 
of  patients  who  were  under  my  care  ;  and  the  rest  are  firom  autho- 
rities which  are  duly  acknowledged. 


VIU  PREFACE. 

The  drawings  of  the  origiDal  illustrations  were  made  by  Mr. 
Gleland,  and  were  afterwards  executed  on  wood  by  Dr.  West- 
macott. 

To  Dr.  Bennett  I  owe  acknowledgments  for  the  use  of  many 
wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  the  inflammatory  process  and  of  the 
microscopic  characters  of  tumours ;  and  to  Dr.  Bedfem  I  would 
also  express  my  obligations  for  the  use  of  many,  illustrative  of 
diseases  of  cartilages.     My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  my  Pub- 
lisher, for  permission  to  use  the  blocks  belonging  to  two  works 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  wood-engravings,  namely, 
Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  s  edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  s  "  Treatise  on 
Dislocations  and  Fractures,"  and  Mr.  Liston's  "  Practical  Sui^ 
gery."    With  beautiful   and  instructive  engravings  from  these 
many  pages  of  this  work  are  adorned. 

247,  Union  Strut,  Aberdeen, 
October,  1860. 
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INFLAMMATION. 


ToAT  ft  perfect  acqiiaintance  with  the  dnctrines  of  inflBmuiation  ia  of 
tbe  utmost  im[>ortanco  to  both  tho  surgeon  luid  the  physiciiui  mnst  bo 
allowed  when  i^  is  conaUlered,  that  in  most  of  the  morbid  changes 
to  which  the  human  fi'ame  is  liable,  inflammation  presents  itself  at 
one  period  or  another.  To  the  surgeon  it  is  interesting,  not  only  as 
a  destructive  morbid  agent,  loading  to  oonseqnenoes  more  or  less 
disastrous — to  ward  off  which  is  the  constant  aim  of  his  cnrc  and  treat- 
ment— but  also  iu  many  cases  as  n  healing  medium,  through  which 
injniies  are  repaored,  or  conditions  induced  which  act  as  safeguards 
against  greater  evils.  So  the  skilful  surgeon,  taught  by  careful  obser- 
vation of  natural  processes,  is  often  induced  to  use  inflammation  as  a 
healing  instrument;  that  is,  ho  strives  artificially  to  eKcite  inflamma- 
tion, in  the  hope  that,  by  its  operation,  he  may  either  repair  a  defor- 
mity, or  produce  some  change  condncivs  to  the  welfare  of  his 
pfttiimt 

When  we  speak  of  any  ti^ue  aa  being  in  n  state  of  inflammation, 
wu  mean  by  the  expression,  that  the  natural  nutrition  and  nervous 
energy  of  the  part  arc  perverted,  that  certain  remarkable  changes,  to 
be  afterwards  deaaribed,  have  takBU  place  in  the  blood  and  its  oon- 
taLiiiig  yessula,  and  that  the  normal  healthy  affinity  between  the 
blood  and  the  tissues  of  the  part  is  deranged. 

Inflammation,  to  use  the  short  but  expressive  language  of  Dr. 
Alisiiu,  may  be  defineil  aa  a  "  peouliur  perversiou  of  nutrition  or  of 
secretion,"  attended  with  various  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood 
its,  the  most  essential  of  which  is  exudation  in  the  part 
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2  INFLAMMATION. 

obsenrable  in  a  common  case  of  inflammation,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  process,  may  be  detailed  under  the  succes- 
sive heads  of — 

1st.  The  local  changes  observable  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in 
the  part  affected  : 

2nd.  The  local  symptoms  arising  from  these  changes  : 

3rd.  The  general  or  constitutional  symptoms  : 

4th.  The  results,  events,  or  terminations  of  the  inflammation  :  and 

5th.  The  general  principles  of  treatment,  with  the  rationale  of 
their  operation. 

LOCAL  CHANGES. 

By  the  aid  of  a  microscope  the  following  phenomena  may  be  readily 
seen  in  the  transparent  parts  of  animals,  as  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot, 
after  the  application  of  a  stimulus  capable  of  exciting  inflammation, 
such  as  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid. 

I.  The  capillary  vessels  are  narrowed,  and  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them  accelerated.  This  stage  is  of  very  short  duration,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  stimulus  is  very  powerful ;  in  which  case  it  may  pass 
BO  quickly  into  the  next  as  to  escape  observation. 

II.  The  vessels  become  greatly  distended,  and  the  flow  of  blood  is 
slower  than  usual 

Some  have  doubted  whether  constriction  of  the  vessels  ever  takes 
place  prior  to  their  dilatation.  This  seems  to  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  kind  and  the  strength  of  the  stimulant  employed  ;  thus,  if 
the  stimulant  be  mechanical,  it  will  first  occasion  a  momentary  con- 
traction of  the  vessels ;  whereas  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  of  sulphate 
of  copper  will  immediately  produce  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
unpreceded  by  any  constriction. 

Again,  many  writers  describe  the  flow  of  blood  as  accelerated 
through  the  contracting  vessels ;  but  on  this  point  Professor  Paget 
remarks,  "  as  the  vessels  are  contracting,  the  blood  flows  in  them  more 
slowly,  or  begins  to  ofl^illate  ;  nay,  sometimes,  I  think,  even  before 
the  vessels  begin  visibly  to  contract,  one  may  observe  that  the  blood 
moves  more  slowly  in  them,  as  if  this  were  an  earlier  eflect  of  the 
stimulus  ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  (what  has  been  commonly  described) 
the  acceleration  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  contracting  vessels.*' 

Again,  he  remarks,  "  It  has  been  commonly  said,  that,  as  the  vessels 
contract,  therefore  the  movement  of  blood  becomes  more  rapid  in 
them,  as  when  a  river  entering  a  narrow  course  moves  through  it 
with  a  faster  stream ;  and  that  then,  as  the  vessels  widen,  so  the 
stream  becomes,  in  the  same  proportion,  slower.  But  this  is  &r  from 
true ;  the  stream  becomes  slower  as  the  artery  or  vein  becomes  nar- 
rower by  contraction ;  and  then  as  the  tube  again  dilates,  the  stream 
grows  fiister ;  and  then,  without  any  appreciable  change  of  size,  it 
may  become  slower  again,  till  complete  stagnation  ensues  in  at  least 
some  part  of  the  bloodvessels.*' 


INFLAMMATION.  8 

The  iJilatatioii  aB'ects  alike  the  ai'terics,  the  veins,  and  the  capil- 
Iftries  ;  auil  may  be  either  hardly  perceptible,  or  such  as  to  doable  or 
treble  the  normal  diameter  of  the  vessels.  Very  frequently  the  dila- 
tatioQ  of  the  veaaela  ia  accompanied  with  a  change  in  their  shape ;  for 
they  are  often  observed  to  be  elongated,  and  to  have  a  tortuous  or 
wavy  form.  Such,  beyond  all  doubt,  are  the  first  and  second  abnormal 
changes  produced  by  the  application  of  the  atiniulus, 

III.  The  blood  flows  irregularly  ;  it  oscillates,  that  is,  it  goes  back- 
wards and  forwarils,  and  often  is  absolutely  stagnant  for  a  time.  lu 
the  ueighbourhood  of  the  parts  thus  affected  the  vessels  are  distended, 
and  the  circulation  through  them  is  more  rapid  than  is  natural  ;  and 
over  ail  the  affected  surlace  new  vessels  become  visible,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  ia  believed  to  be,  that  the  red  particles  are  received  in 
abundance  into  vessels  which  previously  contained  them  in  sooh  small 
quantities  as  not  to  bo  perceptible. 

lY.  The  vessels  become  greatly  distended,  and  the  circulation  of 
blood  ceases  entirely. 

Bettides  the  general  distension  of  the  entire  circ\uuference  of  the 
T«taelB,  Kolliker,  Hasso,  and  other  German  pathologists,  and  Paget 
and  W.  Jones,  in  this  country.  Lave  observed  that,  in  some  cases  of 
inflammation,  the  vessels  had  fusiform  dilatations  of  their  whole  cir- 
cumference only  at  particular  points  of  their  course;  or  presented, 
at  short  intervals,  aneurismal  pouches  sprouting  from  one  side  of 
their  walla.  These  partial  dilatations  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
the  inflammatory  state ;  aud  have  been  ascribed  to  structural  degene- 
ration of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  they  cannot, 

rongh  their  entire  length,  present  an  equable  resistance  to  the  in- 
I  pressure  of  the  blood. 
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4  INFLAMMATION. 

V.  Blood  becomes  eflused  into  the  Burrounding  textures  by  rupture 
of  the  vessels,  and  liquor  sanguinis  is  exuded  without  rupture. 

YL  Besides  these  changes  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood,  others  are  observed  in  the  relation  of  the  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  to  each  othov,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  ti'anspareiit  ports  of  animals  in  the  natural  state,  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  circulate  in  the  centre  of  the  bloodvessels : 
and  on  each  side  there  is  a  space  containing  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
the  lymph  corpusclea  Two  currents  are  thus  circulating,  one  in  the 
centre,  consisting  of  the  red  corpuscles,  the  circulation  of  which  is 
veiy  rapid ;  and  the  other  at  the  sides,  consisting  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  with  the  lymph  oorjiuscles,  the  circulation  of  which  is 
comparatively  very  slow. 

In  inflammation  the  following  abnormal  changes  may  be  seen.  The 
lymph  corpuscles  proceed  very  slowly  in  the  lymph  spaces,  and  some 
of  them  become  adherent  at  certain  parts  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 
The  central  column  of  red  particles,  a^  the  vessels  distend,  becomes 
enlarged ;  the  corpiiacles  encroach  on  the  lymph  siHtccs,  and  gra- 
dually come  into  contact  at  some  parts  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels ; 


ntunsot,  h 


they  become  adherent  to  each  other,  so  that  their  imjividoal 
forms  are  no  longer  perceptible ;  and  ultimately,  the  vessels  giving 
way,  some  blood  becomes  extravaaated,  and  the  liquor  sanguinii 
exudes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  exudation  of  liquoi 
sanguinis  constitutes  the  essential  phenomenon  of  inflammation,  or,  ii 
other  words,  its  oharacteristic  or  pathognomonic  feature  ;  while  thi 
other  phenomena  constitute  the  state  of  active  congestion,  which  1 
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one  step  short  of  inflammation.  It  is  of  importance  not  to  confound 
congestion  leading  to  inflammation  with  the  inflammation  itself. 
££fusion  of  serum,  capillary  haemorrhage,  or  extravasation  of  blood 
may  take  place  in  consequence  of  other  morbid  conditions ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  believed  that  inflammation 
never  exists  without  the  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis,  and  that  the 
exudation  alone  is  a  proof  of  inflammation,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  the  essential  phenomenon  of  inflammation. 

The  above-mentioned  changes  we  see  taking  place  under  the 
microscope  in  the  transparent  parts  of  animals ;  and  although  we 
cannot  apply  this  instrument  to  the  same  purpose  in  man,  still  many 
£eu;ts  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  phenomena  occur  in 
him  as  we  see  in  the  smaller  animals. 

LOCAL   STHFTOMS.  * 

The  principal  local  symptoms  are  the  six  following  :  redness, 
swelling,  heat,  pain,  abnormal  exudation,  and  impairment  of  function. 

I.    REDNESS. 

Cause, — This  symptom  arises  from  an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  inflamed  part,  not  only  in  the  larger  vessels,  but  also  in  the 
capillaries.  The  smallest  of  the  capillaries,  in  their  natural  condition, 
are  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  allow  only  one  blood  globule 
to  pass  through  at  a  time ;  but  in  inflammation  they  become  so  en- 
larged as  to  allow  several  to  pass  abreast.  In  some  inflammations, 
the  redness  is  partly  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood  ;  but  in  most 
instances  it  depends  on  enlargement  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  con- 
sequent iocrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  by  them. 

Va/rieties  as  to  tint,  extent,  and  form. — The  tint  of  the  redness  varies 
in  diflerent  inflammations : — in  common  acute  and  sthenic  inflam- 
mation, it  is  bright  and  vivid,  like  arterial  blood ;  in  chronic  and 
asthenic  inflammation,  it  is  more  of  a  dark  or  purple  hue  ;  in  erythema, 
it  is  a  bright  rosy  red,  and  perfectly  continuous  ;  in  erysipelas,  it  is 
of  a  darker  red ;  in  erysipelas  attended  with  great  bilious  derange- 
ment, it  is  of  a  yellowish  red  ;  in  syphilitic  inflammations,  it  has  some- 
thing of  a  copper  tinge ;  in  scrofulous  inflammation,  it  presents  a 
peculiar  soft  appearance ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  about  to 
result  in  gangrene,  it  is  of  a  dark  purple  or  blackish  hue. 

The  extent  andybrm  of  the  redness  vary  according  to  the  character 
and  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  nature  of  the  tissue  prin- 
cipally involved.  In  phlegmon,  for  example,  it  is  circumscribed  ;  in 
erysipelas,  diflused ;  in  phlegmon,  it  is  gradually  and  insensibly 
lost  in  the  surrounding  parts;  whereas,  in  the  erratic  form  of  ery- 
thema, it  presents  a  distinctly  defined  margin,  or  may  be  said  to  be 
abruptly  circumsciibed.     With  regard  to  form,  it  may  be  linear,  as 
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in  inflammatioQ  of  veins  and  lymphatics ;  or  punctiform,  as  in  in- 
flammation of  the  villi  of  a  mucous  membrane^  which  is  not  itself 
involved ;  or  ramiform,  as  when  the  smaller  arteries  and  veins  onlj 
are  seen  distended  ;  or  capilliform,  as  when  the  distension  of  some  of 
the  capillaries  is  also  seen  ;  or  uniform,  as  in  erysipelas,  when  there 
is  one  continuous  blush  of  efBorescenoe. 

The  presence  or  absence  0/ redness  is  not,  by  itself,  a  proof  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  inflammcUion. — Bedness  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute inflammation  ;  for  it  often  exists  without  inflammation,  as  in 
the  crimson  spot  of  the  hectic  cheek,  or  in  the  blush  of  shame,  or 
when  produced  by  friction,  or  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  the 
cupping  glasses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  redness  is  no 
proof  that  inflammation  does  not  exist;  for  some  inflammations,  as 
those  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  are  attended 
with  opacity  instead  of  redness.  It  is  only  in  conjunction  with  other 
local  indications  that  redness  is  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  diagnostic  peculiarity  of  inflammatory  redness  is,  its  con- 
tinuing so  long  as  the  inflammatory  action,  which  causes  it,  still 
remains. 

II.    SWELLING. 

Cause. — The  swelling  may,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation, 
be  occasioned  in  some  slight  degree  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
blood ;  but  it  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  eflusion,  into  the  intervascular 
spaces,  of  some  matters  called  products  of  inflammation.  The  nature 
of  these  matters  will  afterwards  be  considered. 

The  eodent  of  the  swelling  depends  partly  on  the  kind  and  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  the  more  violent  the  action,  the  greater  generally 
being  the  inflammatory  eflusion ;  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  part 
affected,  being  greater  in  loose  and  relaxed  textures  of  a  supple  and 
dilatable  character,  such  as  cellular  tissue,  than  in  those  of  a  hard  un- 
yielding nature,  as  bones.  In  loose  textures,  generally,  the  swelling 
is  most  remarkable. 

The  coTisequences  of  swelling  vary  much,  according  to  the  importance, 
the  delicate  nature,  the  situation  and  relations  of  the  part  afiected. 
In  textures  superficially  situated,  which  do  not  perform  a  function  of 
great  importance,  which  are  loose  and  dilatable,  and  so  placed  that  the 
swelling  cannot  prevent  the  performance  of  any  function  essential  to 
the  animal  economy,  the  occurrence  of  swelling  is  followed  by  relief, 
and  is  therefore  favourably  regarded  by  the  surgeon :  whereas,  in  some 
internal  organs,  as  in  the  sub-mucous  cellular  tissue  of  the  glottis,  and 
in  many  textures  of  a  delicate  nature,  a  very  slight  degree  of  effusion 
is  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result ;  and  in  some  firm  and  unyielding 
structures  it  not  unfrequently  causes  the  total  destruction  of  the  part 
inflamed.  The  intelligent  practitioner,  therefore,  in  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  effusion  of 
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products  of  iDflammation,  will  be  guided  by  a  oonaideiation  of  the 
Hite,  relations,  nature,  and  importance  of  the  affected  part. 

Of  Bwelling,  aa  a  Bymptom  of  inflammation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  like  reduess,  it  ia  generally  greatest  at  the  centre  of  the  luflHiii' 
mation, — that  it  la,  lu  moiit  cases,  gradually  lost  in  the  surrounding 
parts,— and  that  alone,  as  may  be  proved  by  many  examples,  it  ia  no 
certain  evidence  of  inflammation. 


\  Pain  varies  in  kind. — There  are  great  varieties  in  the  kinds  of  paiu, 
depending  on  tlie  part  principally  affected.  It  may  be  of  a  burning, 
tingling,  or  pruriginouB  character,  aa  in  certain  iaflammatione  of  the 
flkin, — or  throbbing,  as  when  the  cellular  liaaue  is  affected, — or 
extremely  acute,  stiarp,  and  lancinating,  and  greatly  increased  by 
stretching  the  inflamed  part,  as  in  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
branes;— or,  as  sometimes,  dull,  heavy,  or  obtuse,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly  oppTeiisive  character,  and  attended  with  a  feeling  of  nausea,  as  in 
inflammations  of  some  glandular  oi^ns  ; — or,  na  at  other  times,  of  a 
severe,  bursting  character,  as  in  inflammations  of  ligaments,  fasciee, 
periosteum,  or  bone. 

Pain  variet  in  decree. — Fain,  in  different  kinds  of  inflammation, 
varies  much  in  degree,  being,  in  some,  exceedingly  intense,  so  as 
to  constitute  by  far  the  roost  urgent  symptom,  while  in  others,  it 
ia  comparatively  alight.  In  some  inflammations,  under  certain 
circumstances,  there  is  no  pain.  In  general,  tlio  intensity  of  the 
pain  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  firmness  and  unyielding  nature  of 
the  part  affected.  For  example,  ligament,  bone,  and  fascise — struc- 
tores  which,  when  sound,  are  endowed  with  little  sensibility — are 
extremely  painful  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  inflammation. 
There  is  generally  more  pain  in  external  inflammations,  and  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  investing  membranes,  than  in  those  which  affect  the 
•nbstance  of  the  viscera,  or  mucous  membranes.  In  inflammation  of 
■ome  paiis  of  mucous  membranes  there  is  only  a  sense  of  heat  and 
uneasiness  not  amounting  to  actual  pain.  The  i)ain  is  generally 
greater  in  common  than  in  specific  inflammations,  with  the  exception 
of  gout.  Of  inflammation  unattended  with  pain,  the  following 
oxamples  may  be  enumerated : — Insidious  and  indolent  forms  of 
Mmfulons  inflammations,  in  which  extensive  disorganisation  ia  often 
produced  without  the  patient  having  over  been  conscious  of  actual 
pain  ;  inflammation  in  a  part  affected  with  paralysis,  or  consequent 
on  the  division  of  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  eye,  or  in  cases  where  the 
Hoaibility  of  the  patient  has  been  benumbed  by  the  habitual  use  of 
iittasicating  liquors  ;  inflammations  of  the  lungs  in  low  kinds  of 
tjphoid  fever,  which  are  very  dangerous ;  and  those  inflammations 
vhioh  affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  in  com- 
plete anesthesia  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.     The  absence  of  pain, 
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therefore,  is  no  certain  evidence  that  inflammation  does  not  exist; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  its  presence  is  no  sure  proof  that  it  does. 
Of  this  we  have  examples  in  cases  of  neuralgia.  There  is  in 
general  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  inflammatory  and 
neuralgic  pains,  the  former  being  invariably  aggravated  by  pres- 
sure, whereas  the  latter  are  not  only  not  increased,  but  often 
relieved  by  it.  Neuralgic  pain  is  generally  intense  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  sometimes  subsides  suddenly  ;  inflammatory  pain 
steadily  increases  while  the  inflammation  advances,  having  been  at 
first,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  slight  increase  of  the  natural 
sensibility.  The  sudden  subsidence  of  pain  in  violent  inflammations 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  desired,  as  it  gives  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  part  has  lost  its  vitality,  fi'om  the  inflammation  having  gone 
on  to  gangrene. 

The  site  of  the  pain  is  generally  the  site  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
but  in  some  instances  it  is  at  a  distance  from  it ;  for  example,  in 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  kidney,  the  pain  is  felt  at  the  point  of 
the  urethra ;  in  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  it  is  felt  principally  at 
the  knee ;  in  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  or  upper  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  is  at  the  right  shoulder ;  in  some  inflammations  of  the 
brain,  it  is  felt  more  along  the  spine ;  and  in  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  sometimes  felt  along  the  thorax,  and  in  parts  of  the 
limbs,  more  than  at  the  seat  of  the  diseasa  In  all  such  cases  the  pain 
is  termed  sympathetic,  and  is  met  with  principally  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  parts  inflamed  and  pained  are  closely  connected  together 
by  function,  or  where  the  latter  contain  the  terminal  expansions  of 
nerves  whose  trunk  or  branches  pass  through  or  near  the  former. 
To  avoid  errors  in  diagnosis,  these  peculiarities  as  to  the  site  of  the 
pain  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 

Cause  of  pain, — ^The  pain  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  compression 
of  the  nerves  of  the  inflamed  part  by  distended  vessels  and  eflusion  ; 
by  others,  to  an  exaltation  of  nervous  function,  or  to  a  painful  stretch- 
ing of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  distension  of  their  small  nutritious 
vessels;  and  by  others,  to  an  impression  produced  on  the  nervi 
vasorum  by  the  slight  dilatation  and  elongation  of  the  arteries  during 
each  impulse  of  the  blood.  From  the  £a.cts,  that  the  pain  is  great 
where  the  nerves  are  most  liable  to  be  compressed,  and  that  it  is  always 
increased  by  pressure  (unless  when  the  pressure  is  steady,  uniform, 
and  such  as  to  support  the  whole  of  the  inflamed  part),  as  well  as 
from  other  considerations,  it  seems  highly  ])robable  that  pressure  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  pain. 

IV.   HEAT. 

Preternatural  heat  is  usually  characteristic  of  inflammation,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  the  general  presence  of  this  symptom,  and  an  orroneouf 
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R  of  tlie  cbangoB  whicli  tako  place  in  inflannniktion,  tbat  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  terra,  derived  iia  it  is  from  inJUemmo,  a  Latin  word  sig- 
nifying to  bum.  This  Hymptoni,  like  redness,  varies  mucli  in  dogree, 
according  to  tho  violence  of  the  intlamma,tDry  action,  and  tbe  situation 
of  the  affected  textures  ;  in  acute  phlegmon,  erysipelas,  and  certain 
inflammations  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  it  is  considerable, 
I  and  causes  much  pain  j  while  in  some  inflammations  it  is  bo  slight  as 

to  be  scarcely  felt  at  all. 

John   Hunter  made   many  experiments  and  observations  with  a 
I  view  to  ascertain  the  actual  increase  of  temperature  caused  by  inflam- 

mation.    He  excited  inflammation  in  the  vagina  and  rectum  of  an 
ass,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  thonix  of  a  dog,     In  none  of  these 
I  instances  did  he  ever  observe  the  temperature  to  rise  more  than  one 

degree  above  the  natural  heat  of  the  ])art.  He  had  occasion  to 
operate  on  a  man  in  Ht.  Geoi^'s  Hospital  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele, 
and  <m  drawing  off  the  flnid,  he  found  that  the  thermometer,  on  being 
introdoowl  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  stood  at  93° ;  the 
next  day,  when  inflammation  hod  taken  place,  it  stood  at  98J,  being 
an  actual  rise  of  GJ  degrees.     He  observed  that  on  applying  a  blister 

I to  the  chest,  the  difference  of  heat  in  the  inflamed  and  surrounding 

^^^L.parts  did  not  exceed  one  degree  or  two  :  whereas  on  applying  a  blister 
^^^^Lto  the  extremities,  which  are  naturally  colder,  the  difference  between 
^^^^B#he  healthy  and  inflamed  parts  was  found  to  be  from  five  to  six 
^^Kdegreea. 

^^^^v    These  experiments  and  observations  warranted  the  following  con- 

^^^^PtftiBions : — That  the  increase  of  heat  is  not  so  great  as  the  patient 

^^^^  might  by  hia  feelings  be  led  to  imagine,  or  as  »  bystander  might 

suppose  before  making  the  experiment ;    that  the  greatest  rise  of 

temperature  is  found  where  the  inflamed  part  is  considerably  removed 

from  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  where  the  natural  temperature 

ia  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  blood  at  the  heart ;  that  the 

actual  rise  of  temperature  in  deep-seated  parts  is  not  more  than  one 

degree,  but  that  in  parts  remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation  it  may 

e  several  degrees  ;  aud  that  in  every  instance  the  heat  is  helow  the 

mpemture  of  tlie  blood  at  the  heart.    It  is  in  the  parts  remote  from 

■  the  centre  of  circulation  that  the  heat  is  most  distressing. 

The  thermometer,  however,  only  measures  the  degree  of  actual 

heat,  whereas  what  the  patient  experiences  is  the  sensation  of  it ;  and 

when  we  consider,  that  not  only  is  the  sensibility  of  the  mflamed  part 

sed,  but  that  the  functions  of  the  nerves  also  are  increased  and 

rverted,  wo  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  sometimes  a  very  dis- 

laing  symptom.     An  excellent  writer  on  surgery  has  very  happily 

^Temarked,  "  The  heat  of  inflammation  is  partly  actual,  as  ascertained 

by  the  thermometer,  partly  the  reaidt  of  perverted  nervous  function, 

estimated  only  by  the  patient," 

John  Hunter  attributed  the  iuci'easoof  heat  to  the  increased  influx 
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of  arterial  blood.  In  all  cases,  animal  heat  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  mutual  action  between  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  tissues ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  with  Liebig, 
that  together  with  an  increased  influx  of  blood,  there  is  an  increased 
amount  of  this  kind  of  combustion,  or  an  unnaturally  rapid  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  inflamed  tissues. 

V.   ABNORMAL  EXUDATION. 

In  every  instance  of  undoubted  inflammatory  action,  an  exudation 
of  blood  plasma  occurs,  and  according  to  the  ideas  now  entertained, 
this  symptom  is  essential  to  inflammation.  On  this  subject  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  following  quotation  from  Dr. 
Bennett's  admirable  "  Treatise  on  Inflammation.'* — "  Pain,  heat,  red- 
ness, and  swelliog,  have  been  made  to  play  too  important  a  part  in  our 
views  concerning  inflammation.  They  are  only  present  when  the 
lesion  affects  the  external  sur&ce,  and  are  by  no  means  applicable 
when  it  attacks  many  internal  organa  I  have  seen  cases  of  ence- 
phalitis, where  no  pain  or  heat  was  manifested  before  death,  and  where 
no  redness  or  swelling  was  to  be  afterwards  discovered,  although  an 
undoubted  inflammatory  softening  existed.  Inflammation  also  may 
attack  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  &Q,,  and  yet  one  or  more  of  these 
supposed  cardinal  symptoms  be  absent.  Again,  slight  incisions,  as 
those  with  a  razor,  are  generally  supposed  to  heal  by  means  of  inflam- 
mation, and  so  they  do ;  but  where  is  the  pain,  heat,  redness,  or 
swelling  ?  In  short,  the  symptoms  of  phlegmon,  which  so  frequently 
come  under  the  notice  of  surgeons,  have  been  by  them  too  generally 
applied  to  all  inflammationa  An  analysis  of  these  symptoms  also  will 
show  that,  whilst  some  depend  upon  the  previous  congestion,  others 
are  attributable  to  the  exudation  that  follows  it.  Thus,  the  heat  and 
redness  are  caused  by  the  former,  whilst  the  pain  and  swelling  usually 
result  from  the  latter.  The  presence  of  these  symptoms,  therefore, 
cannot  be  considered  as  essential  to  inflammation  ;  whereas  the  state 
can  never  exist,  however  slight,  or  however  severe,  without  exudation 
of  blood  plasma.  Other  pathologists  have  felt  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  considering  exudation  as  a  result  rather  than  as  the  essen- 
tial phenomenon  of  inflammation.  Thus  Dr.  Alison  observes,  'In 
order  to  give  the  requisite  precision  to  the  general  notion  of  inflam- 
mation, as  a  local  change  of  the  condition  of  any  part  of  the  body,  it 
seems  only  necessaiy  to  include  in  it,  besides  the  pain,  swelling,  heat» 
and  redness,  the  tendency  always  observed,  even  when  the  changes 
in  question  are  of  short  duration,  to  the  eflusion  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  some  new  products,  speedily  assuming  in  most  instances  the 
form  either  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  purulent  matter.'  If,  instead 
of  tendency  to,  we  read  existence  of,  eflusion,  the  principle  laid  down 
is  certainly  correct.'' 
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VI,   lUFAIIUfEHT  OF  FUNCTION. 

I  Zmpurment  or  perveraioa  of  function  it  an  almost  conatant 
B^mptom,  chaagmg  much  in  character  according  to  the  organ  afi'ected, 
and  the  degree  and  progress  of  the  inflammation.  Tn  many  casea  the 
Unction  is  fii'st  increased,  then  perverted,  and  afterwards  entirely 
aireated.  Of  many  esamjilea  of  this  eymptom,  I  fihall  mention  only 
the  following.  The  braiu,  when  inflamed,  no  longer  continues  to 
perform  its  office  as  an  organ  of  Intellect,  having  its  function  at  first 
perhaps  exalted,  as  in  delirium,  and  afterwards  entirely  euapended  on 
the  supervention  of  coma  ;  the  stomach  is  incapable,  in  inflammation, 
of  performing  its  office  as  a  digestive  organ  ;  the  kidney  ceases  to  be 
useful  S3  a  nropoietic  viscus  j  the  bladder  becomes  impatient  of  the 
least  distension  by  urine,  and  the  eye  becomes  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  impression  of  light.  The  perceptions  of  taste  and  smell  are 
lost  in  infl.ammations  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  that  the  parts  are 
incapable  of  performing  their  special  functions,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  common  sensibility  is  often  considerably  increased  ;  and 
in  inflanunattoDS  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  muscles  and  vessels,  the  affected 
parts  fail  in  the  performance  nf  their  proper  functions.  In  internal 
inflammations,  derangement  of  function  is  frequently  an  important 
guide  towards  forming  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
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The  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into 

'o  general  divisions  : — first,  the  symptoms  of  sympathetic  inflamma- 

fever  ;  and  second,  the  inflammatory  appearances  of  the  blood. 

1,  BYMPATttETlC 


Various  names  have  been  employed  at  different  periods  to  designate 
this  disturbance  in  the  general  system.  It  has  been  called  Sympa- 
thetic  Inflammatory  Fever,  Constitutional  Fever,  Sympathetic 
Synocho,  General  Vascular  Reaction,  Constitutional  Disturbance, 
Sympethetic  Fever,  Symptomatic  Fever,  ifec. 

The  patient  generally  has  a  sense  of  coldness,  rigors,  lassitude,  and 
feebleness,  followed  by  heat  and  drjrness  of  skin,  and  commonly  by 
increaaed  strength,  frequency,  fulness,  and  hardness  of  pulse.  This  is 
not,  however,  invariably  the  condition  of  the  pulae  ;  for  example,  in 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  is  small  and  exceedingly 
feeble,  there  being  an  early  and  decided  depression  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  combination  of  nausea 
with  pain ;  and  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  attended  by  coma,  the 
pulse  is  comparatively  soft  and  slow. 

Again,  in  cases  where  the  tone  of  the  patient's  system  has  been 
by  previous  debilitating  iuflueDcea  of  any  kind,  the  febrile 
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reaction  is  less  decidedly  marked,  tbe  pulse  does  not  increase  in 
strength  or  hardness,  and  the  fever  has  more  or  less  of  the  character 
of  typhus  from  the  commencement.  The  respiration  becomes  hur- 
ried, and  there  is  often  an  uneasy  sensation  of  oppression  in  the 
chest ;  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  head  generally  hot ;  the  patient 
is  restless,  does  not  sleep  well,  complains  of  much  general  dis- 
comfort, and  of  dull  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs ;  he  cannot 
command  his  attention,  and  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  exert 
himself  are  diminished  ;  he  loses  his  appetite,  and  is  usually  thirsty ; 
the  tongue  becomes  white,  loaded,  and  dry  ;  the  mouth  is  parched ; 
the  various  secretions  are  deranged  and  diminished;  the  bowels 
constipated,  the  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  the  functions  of 
digestion  and  nutrition  interrupted ;  emaciation  soon  becomes  great, 
and  debility  excessive  ;  there  is  incapacity  for  any  mental  exertion, 
and,  ultimately,  the  mind  is  apt  to  become  confused. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  rigor  or  sense  of  chilliness  generally  occurs 
early  in  the  attack,  marking,  as  it  were,  the  date  of  the  invasion  of 
the  fever ;  but  the  same  symptom  may  occur  at  a  much  later  time, 
and  then  it  generally  has  a  very  different  significance. 

When  inflammation  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  commencement 
of  that  process  is  very  frequently  indicated  by  a  distinct  rigor ;  and 
if  it  be  of  considerable  duration,  there  is  often  a  succession  of  shaking 
seizures,  followed  in  the  end  by  exhausting  hectic. 

With  regard  to  this  constitutional  disturbance,  we  may  further 
remark,  that  it  is  often  very  disproportioned  to  the  size  or  importance 
of  the  part  inflamed,  as  in  some  cases  of  tonsilitis  ;  that  it  generally 
manifests  itself  subsequently  to  the  local  symptoms ;  but  that  in  some 
cases,  as  for  instance  erysipelas,  it  appears  prior  to  any  local  symptom; 
whilst  in  others  again,  as  some  attacks  of  pleurisy  or  peritonitis,  the 
local  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  manifest  themselves  about  the 
same  period. 

Sympathetic  inflammatory  fever  is  especially  marked  by  the  absence 
of  certain  symptoms,  which  distinguish  the  different  forms  of  what 
is  called  idiopathic  fever,  and  more  particularly  by  the  absence  of 
petechias,  of  any  s])ecial  eruption  on  the  skin,  of  the  peculiarly 
overpowering  depressio  fdmlis,  muttering  delirium,  sxdmiUus  iendi- 
num,  and  stupor  ;  in  short,  by  the  absence  of  those  peculiar  signt 
of  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  to  which  we  give  the  nam< 
of  typhoid  symptoms. 

2.    INFLAMMATORY   APPEARANCES   OF  TUE  BLOOD. 

Soon  after  any  part  has  been  the  subject  of  inflammation  to  an; 
great  extent,  the  blood  presents  certain  characteristic  appearances 
But  before  these  are  detailed,  certain  changes  observed  in  the  relativ 
proportions  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  blood  during  the  inflan 
matory  process  may  be  enumerated. 
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consequence  of  which  there  ia  an  unusual  diapo^tioa  to  a  separation 
of  the  fibrin  from  the  I'ed  particles,  or,  as  it  has  been  espressed, ''  to 
a  sort  of  repulsion  between  them."  This  is  exemplified,  as  was  firet 
particularly  pointed  out  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  in  blood  abstracted 
by  venesection  during  inflammation,  and  placed  so  as  to  form  a  mere 
film,  so  thin  as  not  to  permit  a  stratum  of  the  buffy  coat  to  be  over  a 
stratum  of  red  particles  ;  in  which  case  the  fibrin  and  the  red  par- 
ticles separate  from  each  other  laterally  by  horizontal  movementB. 
This  separation  is  distinct  and  immediate,  and  gives  rise  to  a  spotted 
or  mottled  appearance,  which,  like  the  cupped  and  hufied  appearance, 
is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  inflammation.  By  means  of  the 
microscope  the  separation  may  be  beautifully  seen  in  a  single  drop  of 
inflammatory  blood — -the  red  particles  becoming  aggregated  together 
in  the  form  of  rolls,  which  prei>eDt  an  areolar  an-angement,  and 
leaving  intersjiaces  for  the  fibrin,  "  lymph  globules,"  and  serum. 

There  are  few  facts  which  the  physiologist  finds  more  difficult 
eatisfactorlly  to  account  for,  than  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
lation  of  the  biiSy  coat.  And  hence  a  great  variety  of  hypotheses 
been  advanced  on  this  subject. 

Hunter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  inflammatory  blood  has  an 
onosual  tendency  to  separate  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  that  it 
coagulates  more  slowly  than  healthy  blood,  owing  to  which  the  red 
particles  have  time  to  subside. 

Others  have  attributed  the  separation  of  the  fibrin  to  its  lighter 
speciSc  gravity,  and  to  its  excess ;  whilst  others,  as  already  stated, 
have  attributed  it  to  mere  slowness  of  coagulation. 

Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  who  has  carefully  employed  the  microscope  in 
'atiouB  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  states,  that  in  inflnmma- 

in  the  red  particles  are  diminished,  that  these  bodies  have  an 
'mal  adhesive  quality  by  which  they  aggregate  together,  and 
ug  a  network,  squeeze  out  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which,  in  virtue 

its  lower  specific  gravity,  floats  on  the  top. 

Such  are  some  of  the  hypotheses  advanced  by  those  who  have 
Attempted  to  explain  tlie  coagulation  of  the  blood  on  vital  or  physical 
principles.  Dr.  Richardson  of  London,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Coogu- 
latioD  of  the  Blood, — a  treatise  which  gained  the  last  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  prize, — has  offered  to  the  profession  a  new  and  startling 
doctrine,  namely,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  can  be  expluned 
on  the  ground  of  simple  chemical  changes  ;  and  this  conclusion  to 
which  he  came,  he  supports  by  experimental  evidence  of  the  most 
varied  and  extensive  character.  Dr.  Richardson  believes  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood  ia  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
smmonia,  which,  according  to  his  riew,  holds  the  fibrin  in  solution, 
and  ita  coagiUation  is  due  to  the  escajje  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

When  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat,  he  remarks  that 
ita  production  "  two  conditions  are  alone  sufficient,  taken  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  fibrin,  as  compared  with 
the  defibrinated  fluid,  viz.,  first,  slow  coagulation  arising  from  excess 
of  the  fibrin  solvent  (ammonia),  or  from  slow  evolution  of  the 
solvent,  as  when  dense  fluids  are  added  to  healthy  blood ;  second, 
absolute  excess  of  fibrin." 

Such  is  Dr.  Eichardson's  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  of  the  formation  of  the  bufly  coat ;  and  although  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  other  able  men,  as  Dr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Lister, 
have  led  them  to  conclude  that  it  is  fallacious,  still  the  opinions  of 
one  whose  work  is  so  full,  and  bears  evidence  of  such  extended  and 
patient  research  on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  are  highly  deserving  of 
much  fuller  notice  than  the  limits  of  this  work  admit  o£ 

TERMINATIONS,   RESULTS,   OR  EVENTS  OF   INFLAMMATION. 

Certain  conditions  resulting  from  infiiammation  were  formerly 
called  "  terminations  of  inflammation.**  But  to  the  use  of  this  ex- 
pression objections  have  very  properly  been  made,  on  the  ground  that 
several  of  the  conditions  referred  to  are  co-existent  states  with  the 
inflammation,  or  successive  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  same  in- 
flammatory disease,  and  that  the  inflammation  does  not  cease  or  ter- 
minate when  these  conditions  occur.  The  words  resuUa  or  evenU 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections,  and  are  now  used  to  denote 
these  conditions.  The  results  of  inflammation  which  we  have  to  con- 
*  sider  are,  Resolution — Effusion  of  Serum — Exudation  of  coagvlable 
Lymph — Suppu/ration — Ulceration — Gangrene  and  Sphacelus. 

I.    RESOLUTION. 

• 

Resolution  is  said  to  occur  when  the  symptoms  gradually  subside, 
and  the  liquor  sanguinis  becomes  absorbed,  so  that  no  trace  of  it 
remains,  and  the  part  returns  in  all  respects  to  its  former  condition 
and  integrity.     There  is,  in  short,  a  subsidence  or  resolution  of  the 
inflammation  ;  and  this  result,  therefore,  may  be  properly  considered 
a  termination  of  inflammation.     The  subsidence    may  be  gradual, 
when  the  process  is  called  resolution  ;  or  it  may  be  sudden,  withoul 
symptoms  of  inflammation  appearing  in  any  other  part,  when  it  h 
oaWed  delitescence  ;  or  it  may  be  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  the  in  flam 
mation  may  suddenly  appear  in  another  part,  and  then  metastasis  i 
said  to  take  place. 

IL    EFFUSION  OF  SERUM. 

The  liquid  is  deposited  by  exudation  through  the  vascular  coats  y( 
entire,  and  consists  principally  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  slight] 
modified,  being  of  higher  specific  gravity,  and  containing  more  albi 
men  than  in  health,  with  more  or  less  of  fibrinous  matter.  This  resu 
is  sometimes  seen  surrounding  an  inflamed  part,  in  the  centre 
which  there  are  other  results  of  inflammation  ;  and  then  the  o&aaii 
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into  the  areolar  tissuo  Biirrounding  tlie  part  in  a  higher  guide 
of  iuflamniutiou  constitutes  radema,  wliibh  is  indicated  \iy  pitting 
on  jireBSUre.  Effusion  of  serum  presents  itself  in  inflummatiou  of 
serous  niembraueH,  as  for  example,  in  pleuritia,  wben  the  quantity 
poured  out  is  in  some  instances  very  great ;  and  in  such  oases,  if  tlia 
effusion  has  taken  place  rapidly,  it  will  bo  found,  on  careful  cxamlDa- 
tion,  that  the  supumatant  portion  is  usually  clear,  and  the  deeper 
portion  turbid  and  more  dense,  owing  to  the  tibtinous  portions  being 
of  greater  specific  gravity,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom.  In  this  in- 
stance the  blood  plasma  which  exudcK,  separates  into  the  serum  and 
fibrin.  The  appearance,  however,  of  the  effusion  varies  according  to 
the  Bcutenesa  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  consequences  of  serous 
effusion  vary  mnch  according  to  the  part  affected ;— in  some  situa- 
tions it  is  comparatively  harmless,  while  in  others,  a  trifling  amount 
of  effuHioD  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 

lo  every  Instance  of  undoubted  inflammatory  action,  exudation  of 
blood  plaama  takes  place ;  and  the  fluid,  when  poured  into  a  cavity,  is 
more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  genei-ally  either  a  certain  amount  of 
fibrin,  or  some  materials  cajiable  of  transformation  into  cells.  Effu- 
sion of  pure  serum,  as  an  effect  of  inflammation,  is  of  the  rarest 
occurrence;  anil  is  only  occasionally  found  in  the  very  lowest  grades 
of  the  affection,  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic  hydrops  articuli,  and  in 
some  instances  of  inflammatory  cedema«f  a  mucous  membrane. 

Serous  effusion  is  often  the  result  of  congestion  not  inflammatory, 
and  ofben  of  venous  obstniction  unconnected  with  inflammation ;  in 
vhich  cases  the  flnid  is  clear,  and  contains  neither  fibrin,  nor  any 
—  fOHterialc  apable  of  becoming  organized. 

^E  HI.    BXITDATIDN    ( 


I  The  essential  phenomenon,  or  the  pathognomonic  effect  of  inflam- 
mation, is  the  transudation,  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  of  a 
pellucid  fluid  called  "lymph,"  "coi^lable  lymph."  "plastic  matter," 
or  inflammatory  exudation,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  inherent 
vitality,  IB  capable  of  spontaneous  organization ;  and,  when  onoe 
poured  out  on  any  part,  may  either  become  developed  into  tissue,  or 
may  die  and  be  removod  from  the  system. 

In  inflanimatory  lymph,  two  essentially  different  materials  have 
been  foutid,  viz.,  Bbrin  and  a  certain  number  of  bodies  to  which 
Or.  H.  Bennett  gave  the  designation  of  plaatic,  and  Lebert,  that 
of  pyoid  corpuscles ;  the  lymph  in  which  the  fibrin  preponderates 
being  called  fibrinous  or  plastic,  and  that  iu  which  tht!  cotpuscular 
element  is  in  excess,  aplastic,  crupous,  or  oorpuHcular  lymph. 

These  two  kinds  of  lymph  generally  occur  in  the  same  exudation 
mats  ;  but  the  excess  of  the  one  vai-iety  over  the  other  depends,  as 
Paget  observe*,  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  degree  of  the  in- 
iination,  and  the  character  of  the  tissue  involved  in  the  disea 
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The  fibrinous  or  plastia  variety  generally  occurs  in  Btbenic,  and  the 
corpnacular,  aplastic,  or  cfupouH  variety,  in  cachectic  states  of  the 
system. 

Again,  the  greater  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  exudation,  the 
greater  likelihood  is  there  of  its  organization ;  whilst  the  greater  the 
nnmber  of  oorposcles,  the  gnjater  likelihood  is  there  of  suppuration 
or  degeneration.  The  first  variety  generally  passing  into  fibrous  for- 
mations, and  the  second  into  pus  corpnsclra,  granule  cells,  and  granules. 
The  characters  of  cancerous  and  tuberculous  exudations  vill  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

The  form  in  which  healthy,  simple  exudation  is  deposited,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  becomes  developed,  differ  connderably  according 
as  it  takes  place  in  a  serous  or  mucous  membrane,  or  u  poured  out 
into  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ,  or  after  a  wound  or  injury. 

In  iuflaramation  of  Bcrous  membranes,  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  cnagnlable  lymph  vary  according  as  the  inflammation  has  been 
more  or  less  acute  ;  and  in  inotancee  where  it  has  been  decidedly 
acute,  according  as  it  has  beeu  found  more  or  less  rapidly  fatal. 

The  coagulable  lymph  at  the  earliest  period,  and  while  it  presents 
the  gelatinous  semitransparent  appearance,  seems  to  consist  of  fila- 
ments formed  of  minute  molecules,  precipitated  in  a  linear  arrange- 
ment. 

As  the  lymph  becomes  firm,  it  appears  to  consist  of  the  same  fila* 
mcnts,  larger  in  size,  having  a  less  molecular  appearance,  vaiying  from 
^^°  TT.^mr  ^  Ttf.htTB  °^  ^"  '°^^  >°  diameter,  frequently  interwoven 
with  one  another,  and  ultimately  bearing  much  resemblance  to  those 
observed  in  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Interspersed  among  these  fibres 
may  be  observed  numerous  transparent 
^*'  '■  corpuscles,  which,  after  a  time,  become 

more  distinct,  and  are  seen  to  consist 
of  a  cell-wall  enclosing  from  three  to 
eight  granules.  To  these  bodies,  as 
already  stated,  the  name  of  plastic  cor- 
puscles was  given  by  their  discoverer, 
according  to  whom  they  vary  in  size 
from  T^yu  to  3jj1g^  ;  and  their  enclosec 
'jys^  granules  from  ^j.J^tj  to  -n^jura  »£  ai 
inch  in  diameter. 
OranuiH  ind  grinuUr  huuhi,  The  further  changes  which  the  lympl 

ind  ™tin(r'tire"T«»i°«i'  af*^l      undergoes  in  the  progress  of  its  develop 
SS'^Mo^'thr^  ™  ^SZ      ™™*  »■*  t'le  following  :  the  corpuscle 
Siram '"**"" '''''^'■~      gradually  disappear,   though    some  c 
them  remain,  constituting,  as  observe 
by  Dr.  Drummond,  permanent  nuclei  among  the  fibres  ;  the  aurfiu 
of  the  exudation  beoomes  a  mass  of  vascular  absorbing  villi ;  the  flu: 
part  of  the  plasma  is  gradnally  taken  up  by  the  veesels  of  the  vill; 
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H>d  ultimately  the  two  vaacular  eurfaoes  closely  adhere  together, — 
this  reaalt  constituting  what  ia  called  adhesive  inHamraation,  or  the 
adhesive  stage  of  intlammatioa. 

When  lymph  is  exuded  on  a  mucous  membrane,  it  most  frequently 
degenerates  into  a  yellowish  fluid  termed  pus,  oocsiating  of  certain 
characteristic  corpuscles  floating  in  an  albuminous  liquid ;  but  occo- 
aionally  it  forms  a  flhrous  mass  of  low  vitality,  as  in  croup.  The 
characters  of  pus  corpuscles  will  be  afterwards  described  under  the 
head  of  Suppuration. 

Again,  whei'e  the  coagulable  lyniph  is  poured  out  in  the  parenchyma 
of  an  organ  where  there  is  much  mucous  tissue,  it  is  usually  ti-ans- 
formod    into   pus ;    but  in  organs   where 
such  a  membrane  docs  not  exist,  aa  in  the  '^'    ' 

brain,  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
minute  granules  varying  from  xT.^inF  ^ 
ituVa  <'f  ^"  i»<^h  in  dianietcr,  and  both 
coating  the  exterior  of  the  vessels  and 
filling  up  the  intervals  between  them. 
Lying  here  and  there  among  the  granules 
may  be  seen  several  transparent  globules, 
supposed  to  be  the  liberated  nuclei  of  cells, 
which  are  often  seen  in  the  exudation, 
either  partially  or  wholly  filled  with  fatty 
granules,  and,  when  fully  formed,  averaging 
from  n^Bj  to  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  granulating  wounds 
or  sores,  we  find  that  the  little  prominences 
or  granulations,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
formed  of  a  mass  of  cells  piled  one  over 
theother  without  any  apparent  order;  that 
they  present  many  varieties  of  shape;  and 
that  ultimat«ly  they  are  developed  into 
fibro-oelluhir  tissue.  This  conversion  of  the  cells  into  fibrous  tissue 
commences  at  the  base  of  the  granulations ;  and  while  these  clmngea 
are  going  on  there,  the  cells  on  the  suiface  of  the  prominence  are 
cither  thrown  ofi*  in  a  rudimentary  form,  or  degenerate  into  pus 
corpuscles.  But  as  the  fibrous  formation  in  tlie  deeper  layers  in- 
creases, the  amount  of  purulent  discharge  diminishes,  and  ultimately 
ceases,  the  whole  remaining  exudation  passing  into  a  fibrous  forma- 

Differcnt  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
new  vessels  are  formed  in  exudations.  Some  think  tliat  blood 
cor])UBcle9  escape  from  the  original  vessels  adjacent,  and  hollow  out 
for  themselves  channels  in  the  plasma,  and  that  these  ore,  by  and  by, 
succeeded  by  others  iu  a  continuous  stream.  Others  have  given  it  as 
nion,  that  bulgings  or  irregularities  apjiear  on  the  aides  of  the 
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original  vessels  adjacent,  and  that  these  bulgings  or  irregularities 
become  projectedi  as  it  were,  into  new  channels  by  the  vis  a  tergo» 
A  third  view,  which  some  recent  inquirers  on  this  point  corroborate, 
is  thaty  in  exudations,  new  vessels  arise  from  independent  cells,  just 
as  they  do  in  the  embryo,  although  the  original  vessels  in  the  tissues 
adjacent  to  the  exudation  may  occasionally  send  out  offshoots  from 
their  walls.  These  cells  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  and  commu- 
nicate by  decadence  of  their  opposing  walls ;  and  the  vessels,  thus 
formed,  afterwards  connect  themselves  with  the  old  vessels. 

IV.   SUPPURATION. 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  transformation  of  the  exuded  matter 
into  pus,  a  result  most  commonly  found  in  cellular  tissue,  constituting 
an  abscess,  on  the  surface  of  granulating  sores,  and  on  the  mucous 
membranes.  Normal  pus,  such  as  that  formed  in  phlegmonous 
abscess,  or  that  yielded  by  healthy  granulating  sores,  is  an  oi)aquey 
creamy,  straw-coloured,  or  slightly  greenish  fluid,  having  a  peculiar 
mawkish  odour,  which  it  loses  on  cooling,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  1030 — 
1033.  On  examination  of  its  minute  structure,  it  is  found  to  consist 
essentially  of  two  distinct  parts — numerous  minute  organized  par- 
ticles, called  pus-corpuscles,  and  a  clear  yellowish  liquid  named  the 
liquor  puris,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  suspended. 

The  form  of  the  pus-corpuscles  in  genuine  pus,  is  perfectly  spherical, 
with  a  finely  granulated  surfiaice ;  they  vary  in  size  from  1-lOOth  tc 
l-75th  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  pu£ 
deviates  from  the  normal  type,  varieties  are  observed  both  in  th< 
form  and  size  of  the  globules.     When  the  corpuscles  are  examined  ii 

Fig.  5. 

o.  Pus-oorpoBolM,  M  leeii  in  healthy  pot.  6.  The  same,  after  addition  of  acetic  adi 

heaps,  they  exhibit  a  yellow  tint ;  but  when  separately,  they  appea 
colourless.  They  ai*e  organized  forms,  and  consist  of  a  nucleus,  cell 
wall,  and  contents.  The  nucleus  is  for  the  most  part  composed  c 
several  granules,  generally  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  four  or  fiv< 
and  is  hence  called  a  composite  multiple  nucleus.  It  is  not  placed  i 
the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  is  usually  attached  to  its  inner  surface. 

On  the  addition  of  water,  the  pus-corpuscles  become  increased  i 
size,  and  more  transparent,  and  usually  lose  their  finely  granulate 
surface.     Both  weak  and  strong  acetic  acid   dissolve  the  cell-wal 
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the  one  partially,  the  other  completely;  and  by  that  means  the 
nucleus  can  be  brought  clearly  into  view. 

Pus  is  termed  sanious^  when  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour  from  admix- 
ture of  blood ;  ichorous,  when  the  corpuscles  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  fluid  they  float  in  is  thin  and  acrid  ;  grumous,  when  containing 
clots  of  blood  ;  curdy,  when  cheesy-like  flakes  are  seen  floating  in  it; 
and  when  mixed  up  with  serum  or  pus,  it  is  often  caUed  sero-pus,  or 
muco-pus. 

The  characters  of  scrofulous  pus  will  be  described  under  the  head 
of  Tubercle. 

The  liquor  puris,  or  fluid  in  which  the  pus-corpuscles  floaty  resembles 
both  in  its  chemical  and  its  physical  characters  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  and  is  composed  of  water,  albumen,  &t,  extractive  matters,  and 
various  salts. 

The  tendency  of  inflammation  to  run  on  to  suppuration,  is  deter- 
mined, in  a  good  measure,  by  the  character  and  the  degree  of  the 
inflammation  itself,  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  by  the 
nature  and  local  conditions  of  the  part  affected.  Thus,  inflammations 
of  an  unhealthy  character,  or  of  great  intensity,  occurring  in  a  weak 
subject,  or  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  or  parts  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  are  more  likely  to  terminate  in  suppuration, 
than  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammation  occurring  in  a  healthy  robust 
subject,  or  than  inflammations  of  serous  or  fibrous  tissues,  or  of  parts 
protected  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  pus-corpuscles  may  be  formed  either  from  fluid  cyto-blastema, 
as  in  the  fluid  secretion  of  fresh  wounds,  in  suppuration  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  after  burns  or  blisters,  and  in  suppurations  on  mucous 
membranes,  as  in  catarrhs  and  gonorrhoea ;  or  from  a  solid  cyto- 
blastema  of  fibrin  after  coagulation  :  —  in  other  words,  pus  may  be 
formed  from  fluid  blood-plasma  before  coagulation,  and  also  from 
exuded  matter  rendered  solid.  On  the  formation  from  fluid  cyto- 
blastema,  Yogel  remarks: — "The  process  of  the  formation  of  pus  from 
a  fluid  cyto-blastema  can  be  best  observed  in  fresh  wounds  cleansed 
from  blood.  In  examining  the  fluid  secretion  from  a  wound,  we  first 
observe  minute  granules,  less  than  the  1000th  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
which  are  chemically  identical  with  the  molecules  insoluble  in  the 
alkalies  and  in  borax.  There  then  appear,  partly  around  these 
molecules  and  partly  independent  of  them,  somewhat  larger  corpuscles, 
soluble  in  the  alkalies  but  not  in  acetic  acid,  identical  with  the  nuclei 
of  the  pus-corpuscles.  These  nuclei  appear  sometimes  isolated,  some- 
times in  groups  of  twos  or  threes,  thus  forming  corporate  nuclei ; 
around  these  the  cell- wall  is  subsequently  developed;  first  appearing 
as  a  pale  transparent  membrane,  and  subsequently  becoming  thickened 
and  gi*anular ;  and  thus  the  pus-corpuscle  is  formed.  The  production 
of  pus- corpuscles  in  this  manner  is  tolerably  rapid  ;  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  nuclei  perfect 
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corpuscles  may  frequently  be  seen  :  in  other  cases  the  process  is 
slower."  The  formation  of  pus-corpuscles  from  a  solid  cyto-blasteraa 
of  coagulated  fibrin  is  a  process  of  frequent  occurrence,  as,  for  example, 
in  abscesses  in  which  the  coagulated  fibrin  is  changed  into  fluid  pus, 
in  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed  from  the  solid  exudations  from  serous 
membranes,  and  in  numerous  other  instances  where  a  solid  blastema 
is  rendered  fluid  by  the  formation  of  pus.  After  the  formation  of 
the  pu£hcorpu8cles,  the  fibrin  of  the  cyto-blastema  is  exhausted,  and 
the  serum  of  the  pus  resembles  greatly  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Pus- 
corpuscles  are  incapable  of  passing  into  permanent  structures,  or  of 
undergoing  a  higher  development,  or  of  conversion  into  a  more 
perfect  organism. 

When  purulent  matter  is  confined  in  the  parenchyma  of  a  part, 
in  a  cavity  which  is  not  natural,  it  constitutes  an  abscess ;  when 
infiltrated  through  the  structures  of  an  organ,  the  condition  is  termed 
purulent  infiltration ;  when  the  purulent  matter  is  formed  on  a 
mucous  membrane,  from  which  it  is  voided  externally,  the  patient  is 
said  to  have  a  purulent  discharge ;  and  when  the  matter  forms  an 
accumulation  in  some  regular  and  natural  cavity,  the  case  is  said  to 
be  one  of  purulent  effusion,  or  of  suppuration  in  that  cavity. 

Abscesses  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic. 

ACUTE   ABSCESS. 

Symptoms, — When  inflammation  is  about  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  abscess,  the  symptoms  which  at  first  are  the  usual  local  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  inflammation,  undergo  a  degree  of  aggravation. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  suppuration  does  not  proceed  so  far 
as  to  produce  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever.     The  pain  becomes  of 
a  distressing  pulsatory  character,  and  often  after  the  formation  of 
matter  changes  into  an  uneasy  feeling  of  weight,  or  of  heaviness  and 
pressure  ;  redness  and  tension,  after  being  very  great,  are  diminished, 
and  the  swelling,  on  being  examined,  presents  different  characters  at 
different  stages  of  the  inflammation,  being  at  first  tense  and  hard  in 
the  middle,  and  oedematous  around,  and  afterwards  soft  in  the  centre, 
hard  at  the  circumference,  and  oedematous  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  centre  of  inflammation.  When  the  swelling  becomes  elevatec 
and  prominent  at  one  part,  it  constitutes  the  condition  teclmicall] 
called  the  pointing  of  the  abscess.     In  general,  some  time  before  th( 
abscess  points,  fluctuation  is  discoverable  ;  and  this,  taken  in  con 
junction  with  the  other  symptoms,  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  th 
presence  of  matter,  as  it  can  only  exist  when  there  is  fluid.     At  a 
early  stage,  however,  when  the  superimposed  structures  are  still  thic 
and  tense,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  but  scanty,  the  perception  < 
fluid  is  obscure ;  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  as  the  textun 
intervening  between  the  abscess  and  the  surface  of  the  body  becon: 
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ttinner.  To  discover  whether  fluctuation  be  present,  the  Gngers  miiy 
bo  pressed  alternately  on  the  swelling  ;  or  (whicb  is  preferable)  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  may  be  aiipHed  to  one  side  of  the  swelliBg,  while, 
with  the  fingera  of  the  other,  the  opposite  aide  is  tapped,  and  the 
undulations  of  the  ptiB  will  be  distinctly  perceived.  Some  Burgeons 
greatly  excel  others  in  dutucting  the  presence  of  matter.     This  skill 

■yW  of  great  importance,  and  every  surgeon  ahoold  endeavour  to  acquire 

I  the  greatest  po.ssible  degrea 
^  The  tactus  erailiiua,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  acquired  by  any  one 
(•"ho  has  experience,  and  acutcness  of  the  sense  of  touch,  together  with 
the  valuable  talent  of  using  them  aright.  When  suppuration  is 
deeply  seated,  bo  that  fluctnation  and  pointing  are  not  discernible, 
thenj  are  other  symptoms  which  afford  pi-etty  certain  evidence  of  the 
foiinatioD  of  matter,  provided  the  inflammation  be  to  a  considerable 
extent :  —  these  are  shiverings,  technicidly  called  rigors,  before 
the  suppuration  occura  ;  and  after  it  has  taken  place,  a  change  from 
the  acutfl  pain  in  the  part  to  a  feeling  of  weight,  or  numbDess,  or 
pressure,  or  some  seusutiuns  totally  different  from  those  experienced 
during  the  acute  inflammation.  Antecedently  to  suppuration,  there 
is  fi-equently  interniption  of  the  projwr  performance  of  the  function 
of  some  organ  ;  and  if  the  abscess  be  deeply  seated  and  largo, 
the  pulse  ere  loag  becomes  feeble  and  increases  in  frequency ;  the 
{latiect  becomes  emaciated,  and  the  coQatitutional  symptoms  are 
rapidly   ckanged    from   those    of  iuflammation  to   those   of  hectic 

The  cmtdilion  of  the  parts. — The  condition  of  the  parts  in  acute 
abscess  may  be  stated  to  be  : — siippui-ation,  where  fluctuation  is  [ler- 
ceptible;  deposition  of  fibrin  around  the  pus,  oflering  u  barrier  to 
inflltration  of  ptis  into  the  surrounding  textures,  and  constituting  tlie 
hardness  nt  the  circuniference ;  and  serous  elTusion  into  the  parts 
external  to  the  barrier  of  fibrin,  giving  rise  to  oedema,  evidenced  by 
pitting  on  pressure. 

Treatment. — To  remove  general  and  local  causes  of  excitement  and 
irritation,  and  to  promote  the  approach  of  the  matter  toward  the 
surface,  are  important  indications  in  the  treatment  of  abscess. 
The  best  means  of  fiiliilliug  these  indications  are,  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  anti]ih!ogiBtic  regimen,  perfect  rest  of  the  afl'eoted  part, 
strict  maintenance  of  a  proper  attitude,  the  removal  of  all  sources  of 
irritAtion,  as  well  as  of  tension  or  pressure,  and  the  diligent  use  of 
warm  emollient  poultices,  followed  by  hot  fomentations. 

Purulent  matter  having  once  been  formed,  it  niny  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  in  the  treatment  of  acute  abscess,  that  the  grand  indica- 
tion then  to  be  fulfilled  is  the  early  and  free  discharge  of  the  matter. 
In  some  circumstances  very  early  attention  to  this  rule  is  of  the 
utmost  importance;    as  in  abscesses  under  dense  apoueuroses,  and 
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under  thick  fasoi»;  for  example,  under  the  tempoi'al  aponeurosis^ 
the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle,  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  of 
the  leg,  of  the  arm,  or  of  the  fore-arm,  or  under  the  palmar  or  plantar 
&SCUB  —  in  abscesses  within  tendinous  sheaths,  as  in  paronychia 
tendinosa,  or  underneath  the  periosteum,  as  iu  paronychia  periostei, 
or  under  the  pericranium,  in  the  proximity  of  bones,  in  the  natural 
cavities,  or  in  the  texture  of  bones — also  in  abscesses  arising  from 
the  extravasation  of  irritating  fluids,  as  collections  of  matter  caused 
by  the  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum 
and  scrotum — ^iu  abscesses  in  parts  abounding  with  cellular  tissue,  when 
there  is  great  risk  of  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation,  or  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  danger  of  making  their  way  into  some  of  the 
natural  cavities,  as  into  the  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  the  joints  ;  or  such 
as  are  likely  to  occasion  injury  by  pressing  upon  or  impeding  the 
functions  of  important  parts,  as  the  trachea,  the  pharynx,  the  urethra — 
or  in  abscesses  in  higher  vascular  and  sensitive  parts,  where  the  pain 
of  an  abscess  is  often  most  excruciating.  With  scarcely  more  than  one 
exception,  early  and  free  opening  of  an  abscess  is  the  proper  course  : 
but  iu  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary,  so  soon 
as  we  are  certain  of  the  actual  existence  of  matter  :  for  not  only  are 
time  and  suffering  saved,  and  tissue  preserved  by  its  adoption ;  but  by 
its  neglect  the  danger  of  most  destructive  local  results  is  increased, 
and  in  some  circumstances,  even  the  loss  of  life  itself  may  result. 
Almost  the  only  condition  in  which  it  is  proper  to  delay  opening  is, 
in  cases  of  glandular  enlargement,  in  which,  when  other  means  have 
failed  to  produce  absorption,  and  suppuration  has  occurred,  the 
opening  should  be  deferred,  that  the  pressure  of  the  matter  may  more 
eflectually  secure  the  disintegration  and  breaking  up  of  the  glandular 
structure,  and  thereby  favour  its  removal. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  opening  abscesses  I  shall  refer  to  twc 
only ;  namely,  by  means  of  a  bistoury,  and  by  means  of  caustic.    Th< 
former  is  preferable,  except  in  two  conditions,  presently  to  be  men 
tioned.     It  consists  in  making  a  free^  direct  opening  in  a  dependinj 
situation,  and,  as  already  stated,  at  an  early  period.     In  the  event  o 
the  matter  making  its  way  in  a  diflerent  direction,  a  second  openin 
should  be  made,  which,  from  being  often  opposite  to  the  first,  is  calle 
a  counter-opening.     By  making  an  early,  large,  direct  opening  in 
depending  situation,  and  keeping  it  open  while  matter  continues  i 
be  secreted,  the  formation  of  sinuses,  loss  of  siibstance,  and  disintegr: 
tion,  are  generally  prevented;   and  the  desired  result  is  attaint 
more  speedily,  and  with  less  sufiering  than  it  would  be  by  any  oth* 
proceeding. 

The  two  conditions  in  which  opening  by  means  of  caustic  is  pi 
ferable  are  the  following  : — 

1.  In  small  abscesses,  partaking  of  a  chronic  character,  where  t 
integuments  are  attenuated  in  consequence  of  the  opening  havi 
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■been  delayed,  or  where  tbey  are  In  a  diseased  etate.  In  such  cases 
Ihe  integumentH  are  too  much  weakened  tu  take  on  the  necessary 
action  tor  uniting  with  the  Bubjaceut  [larta ;  and  aa  no  healing  process 
takes  place  until  they  are  destroyed  by  ulceration,  it  is  better  to 
destroy  them  at  once,  and  moke  a  free  opening  by  means  of  caustic. 
For  this  piu^iose  the  ]>otassa  fusa  is  prefurred,  and  is  applied  so  as  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  diseaaed  sJid  thinned  integiiment. 

2.  In  cases  of  glandular  enlargement  in  the  state  of  abacesa ;  in 
which  condition  the  camtic  should  be  used  very  freely,  and  be  preeised 
into  the  gland  in  different  aituations,  bo  as  to  lead  to  the  action  by 

I^Vhlch  the  diseased  structure  may  be  separated  and  removed. 


CUAONIC  ABSCESSES. 


Collections  of  matter  sometimes  form  slowly  and  insidiously,  and 
symptoms  of  inflammation  which  precede  them,  are  but  slightly, 
ftt  all,  perceptible.  In  sach  cases,  the  abscesses  are  said  to  be 
nhronie.  These  collections  often  attain  a  great  siieo  ;  there  being  little 
fibrin  effused  around  the  matter,  the  sac  is  thin,  and  the  resistimce  to 
extension  feeble ;  they  are  frequently  irregular  in  form,  and  the 
8uperim]in6ed  skin  remains  imiUtered  in  colour. 

The  trcatnicnt  of  chronic  abscess  is  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
intelligent  surgeon,  in  consequence  of  the  danger,  lest  the  opening  of 
the  sac  should  be  followed  by  violent  irritative  fever,  which  has  a 
.tendency  to  merge  very  speedily  into  hectic  fever.  Where  such  col- 
small,  the  patient's  health  tolerably  good,  and  bis  consti- 
;ion  not  very  susceptible  of  inflammatory  action,  the  treatment 
iper  for  acute  abscesses,  namely,  free,  direct  incision,  may  be 
intured  npon  ;  but  as  the  danger  of  this  proceeding  is  considerable, 
surgeon  is  justified  in  resorting  to  it  only  under  the  conditions  men- 
led  above.  In  all  other  cases,  the  treatment  should  consist  in 
,wing  off  the  matter  by  small  valvular  tapjiing — in  closing  up  the 
id  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  by  the  presence  of  which 
le  opposite  sides  of  the  sac  wotild  be  separated  from  each  other,  the 
putrefaction  of  the  remaining  matter  promoted,  and  much  constitu- 
tional distiirbance  induced,— in  preserving  the  sides  of  the  soo  iu 
contact,  by  gentle  support, — and  in  renewing  the  valvular  ojwning, 
before  any  great  re-accumulation  has  taken  [>lace,  so  that  the  sac  may 
not  be  nllowwl  to  regain  anything  like  its  former  size,  each  opening 
being  made  with  the  observance  of  the  same  precautions  as  in 
the  first  instance.  Sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  after  the  first 
operation  the  cavity  contracts,  and  the  desired  I'eault  is  obtained ; 
but  more  frequently  several  repetitions  of  the  operation  are  required 
before  the  disease  is  cured  ;  and  in  some  instance,  after  the  sac  has 
become  veiy  much  contracted  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  procedure, 
it  becomes  safe  to  resort  to  the  treatment  for  acute  abscess,  namely, 
direct  inciiiion,  in  order  to  perfect  the  cure.     The  best  apparatus 
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for  this  mode  of  treatinenty  consists  of  a  long  trocar,  a  canula  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock,  and  a  fine  exhausting  syringe  which  fits  the  canula. 
About  an  inch-and-a-haJf  or  two  inches  from  the  spot  where  the  sac  is 
to  be  opened,  a  small  aperture  should  be  made  in  the  skin ;  through 
this  the  trocar  is  to  be  inserted,  carried  under  the  skin,  and  sent 
through  the  sac  where  it  is  to  be  opened;  the  trocar  should  bo 
withdrawn,  the  stop-cock  being  shut  before  it  is  completely  removed  ; 
the  syringe  should  be  applied  to  the  canula,  and  the  matter  drawn 
off,  care  being  taken  to  shut  the  stop-cock  after  each  stroke  of  the 
syringe.  Crentle  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  sac,  and  while  the 
canula  is  being  withdrawn,  pressure  should  be  applied  over  its  track, 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  air;  the  opening  should  be  closed  up  very 
carefully  by  means  of  plaster,  and  preserved  close,  until  adhesions 
have  taken  place.  Best,  and  every  judicious  precaution  should  be 
strictly  enjoined,  for  some  time  after  each  operation,  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  inflammation  of  the  sac.  This  treatment  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  safest  that  has  yet  been  proposed  for  this  form  of  abscess,  and  by 
means  of  it,  a  &vourable  result  is  occasionally  obtained.  But  in 
many  instances,  these  abscesses  are  connected  with  incurable  diseases 
of  the  bones  or  joints  ;  and  as,  in  such  cases,  patients  live  much  longer 
when  the  abscesses  are  not  opened,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  let 
them  alone. 

V.   ULCERATION. 

This  is  a  frequent  result  of  inflammation.  Great  differences  are 
observed  in  the  different  tissues,  with  respect  to  their  tendency  to  ulce- 
ration, when  they  become  affected  with  inflammation ;  and  these  dif- 
ferences have  important  pathological  bearings.  It  is  most  common  in 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  cellular  tissue,  and  the  other  tegument- 
ary  membranes ;  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  bones,  and  the  inner 
coats  of  arteries :  but  is  very  rare  in  fibrous  tissues  of  all  kinds,  in 
serous  membranes,  in  the  outer  coats  of  arteries,  and  in  nervous  tissue. 
The  process  of  ulceration,  according  to  the  views  now  entertained,  is 
very  clearly  explained  in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Bennett's 
admirable  "Ti'eatise  on  Inflammation  :" — "The  process  of  ulceration 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  mortification,  only  it  is  more  chronic, 
and  the  exudation,  instead  of  undergoing  decomposition,  only  exhibits 
an  indisposition  to  pass  into  organization.  In  this  case,  the  exudation 
is  poured  out  slowly,  it  coagulates,  and  presses  upon  the  surrounding 
parts,  more  or  less  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  to  them,  and  acts  at 
a  foreign  body.  By  means  of  the  continued  pressure,  the  circulatioi 
is  obstructed,  and  death  of  the  portion  affected  results.  Sometimei 
this  is  imprisoned  in  fresh  exudation,  as  ulceration  extends,  and  th( 
whole  at  length  becomes  disintegrated.  All  this  time  the  exudatioi 
exhibits  little  of  that  tendency  so  conspicuous  in  healthy  iiersons,  t* 
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indergo  changes  in  itself,  and  when  examined  microscopical] y  is  found 
t,  principrtlly  of  very  minute  gniDuleB,  varying  in  size  from 
*  TT.TTU  ^  *^^  5^  "^  *  millimetre  in  diameter.  These  are  occa- 
inally  mixed  with  irregularly  formed  cells,  usually  more  or  leaa  an- 
,  coQtaining  one  or  more  gmuolea.  The  cells  are  more  nume- 
in  proportion  to  the  stage  of  the  ulceration  and  the  healthy 
rB  of  the  constitution.  These  difl'erent  granules  and  imperfect 
i,  with  the  structures  they  involve,  at  length  become  broken  down, 
separate  from  each  other,  conatituting  a  semi-fluid  niasa,  which 
A  tendency  to  point  where  it  can  moat  readily  be  diacharged,  that 
is,  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  Here,  ou 
account  of  the  less  degree  of  resistance  offered,  the  continued  pressure 
and  disintegration  of  tissue  first  cause  an  aperture  to  be  formed. 
Another  portion  of  solid  exudation  is  now  broken  down  with  the  tis- 
sues involved  in  it,  and  in  this  way  the  opening  is  enlarged.  If  the 
morbid  process  continue,  a  fresh  exudation  is  slowly  poured  out  below 
the  already  coagulated  blood-plnsma,  which  siipplies  the  loss  thrown 
oil'  in  the  form  of  discliarge,  and  thus  chronic  ulceration  may  be  in- 
creased indefinitely.  The  whole  of  this  process  may  be  well  obwrved 
in  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  or  in  the  callous  sores  of  the  leg  in 
weavers,  and  others  of  a  cachectic  constitution.  Indeed,  the  general 
P  powers  of  the  constitution  are  almost  always  in  such  cases  enfeebled. 
And  hence  the  indis[)ositiun  of  the  exudation  to  be  transformed  into 
orgauiied  cells.  Ulcers  produced  by  direct  pressure  are  occasioned  in 
a  similar  manner ;  only  in  most  oases  the  pressure  is  not  derived  in 
the  lirat  instance  from  solid  exudation  poured  out.  Thus  in  stumps, 
not  sufficiently  covered  by  soft  parts,  in  places  long  pressed  upon  by 
lying,  or  by  the  growth  of  tumours,  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  slowly 
destroyed.  At  the  same  time  an  exudation  is  poured  out  from  the 
neighbouring  vessels,  which  becomes  broken  up,  and  assists  in  disin- 
tegrating the  textures,  whose  vitality  is  destroyed.  The  finely  mole- 
cular particles  are  thus  absorbed,  whilst  the  grosser  portions  are 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  discharge." 

From  all  ulcerous  surfaces  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  discharge, 
which  varies  in  chaiiicter  according  as  the  sore  is  healthy,  indolent, 
gangrenous,  iic,  as  will  be  afterwards  specified  in  the  description  of 
the  several  varieties  of  TJlcers. 

Granulation. — The  process  by  which  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and 
continuity  of  tissue  restored,  is  called  granulation  :  it  consists,  us 
KtaUnl  before,  in  exudation,  from  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  of  blood- 
plasujH,  constituting  tlie  fluid  cyto-blastema.  Part  of  this  blood- 
plasma  degenerates  into  pus- corpuscles,  but  part  becomes  transformed 
intfi  nucleated  cells.  Minute  granules,  forming  the  nucleoli,  as  they 
HTB  called,  are  develojwd,  aud  to  the  assemblage  of  these  the  term 
nucleus  is  given.  On  the  nucleus  a  cell-wall  becomes  developed, 
jrbioh,  at  firvt  cloeely  embracing  tko  nucleuit,  is  afterwards  niised  up 
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from  it ;  and  the  nudeua  thus  separated  from  the  cell-wall  occupies 
an  eccentric  position  within  it.  In  these  organized  products  vessels 
are  formed  ;  and  the  whole,  when  thus  developed,  constitutes  a  layer 
of  granulations  spreading  over  the  surfiioe  of  the  cavity,  and  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  innumerable  small  bodies  of 
a  conical  form,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour.  From  the  granulations 
blood-plasma  is  exuded,  part  of  which  degenerates  into  purulent 
matter  for  the  defence  of  the  granulations ;  and  part  is  transformed 
into  nucleated  cells,  by  which  a  new  layer  of  granulations  is  formed. 
The  cells  of  the  flrst-formed  layer  undergo  further  changes,  and  are 
ultimately  developed  into  the  texture  of  the  part,  from  the  vessels  of 
which  the  exudation  of  blood-plasma  took  place ;  and  each  subse- 
quent exudation  furnishes  a  cyto-blastema  for  the  formation  of  puru- 
lent matter  and  nucleated  cells.  By  the  successive  formation  of  these 
cells,  by  their  becoming  ultimately  developed  into  permanent  tissue, 
and  by  the  centripetal  contraction  of  the  original  textures,  the  cavity 
is  filled  up ;  and  the  next  part  of  the  process  is  cicairizcUion,  or  the 
formation  of  cicatrix.  This  usually  begins,  when  the  granulations 
arrive  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  skin,  when  the  blood-plasma, 
hitherto  converted  partly  into  pus-corpuscles,  and  partly  into  nucleated 
cells,  passes  into  cells  which,  by  the  process  of  development,  are  con- 
verted into  fibres,  and  constitute  the  cicatiix. 

The  new  skin  usually  takes  its  rise  from  the  margins  of  the  old 
skin ;  but  in  some  few  instances,  portions  of  new  skin  are  seen 
forming  on  the  surfisu^e  of  the  granulations,  like  little  islands,  quite 
remote  from  the  margins.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  fact,  by  the  supposition  that  the  old  skin  had  not  been  completely 
destroyed,  as  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  bums,  and  that  the  isolated 
portions  of  the  new  skin  spring  from  the  parts  not  entirely  destroyed 

Fig.  6. 


by  the  burn  or  ulceration ;  but  I  am  convinced  by  various  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  that  this  explanation  ii 
not  satisfactory.  I  shall  only  refer  to  one  case,  that  of  a  young  lady 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  together  with  one  of  my  ool 
leagues  in  the  University.  The  lady  was  the  subject  of  phagedseni' 
ulcer  in  the  leg,  of  considerable  size  and  of  great  depth ;  and  a 
other  means  had  had  no  effect  in  arresting  the  destructive  actior 
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Che  whule  snr&ce  waa  destroyed  to  h  considerable  depth  by  pure 
nitric  acid.  After  the  removal  of  the  slough,  healthy  action  took 
place,  and  a  large  isolated  portion  of  skin  formed  iu  the  middle,  and 
gradually  increased  until  it  joined  that  formed  from  the  circumference 
of  the  ulcer,  1  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  of  showing 
to  my  class  in  the  University  a  drawing  of  this  cose,  as  it  is  an  in- 
oontrovertible  instance  of  an  excei)tion  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  the 
ition  of  skin  from  the  circumference  only,  and  an  evidence  that 
explanation  mentioned  above  is  not  satisfactory. 


ULCERS. 


An  ulcer  may  be  defined — a  solution  of  continuity  caused  by  uloer- 
m.  Fnture  chapters  will  give  a  description  of  specific  ulcers, 
that  is,  ulcers  caused  by  a  Epecifio  poison,  aa  syphilitic  ulcers,  and 
those  connected  with  particular  diatheses,  such  as  the  scrofulous,  the 
scorbntic,  or  the  cancerous.  Other  ulcers,  not  coming  under  either 
of  these  divisions,  we  shall,  for  the  Bake  of  clearness,  arrange  into 
seven  varieties,  namely  : — Ist,  healthy  ulcer  ;  2nd,  weak  ulcer  ;  3rd, 
indolent  uicer;  4th,  inflamed  ulcer;  5th,  phagedenic  ulcer;  Cth, 
gkngrenouB  or  sloughing  ulcer  ;  and  Tth.  sloughing  phagediena. 

In  describing  the  appearances  of  ulcers,  we  shall  refer  to  the  state 
the  edges,  the  granulations,  and  the  discharge. 

I.    HRALTBY   UICER. 

The  healthy  ulcer,  the  simple,  and  the ^mple purulent,  are  different 

given  to  the  same  ulcer.  Fjo.  ■j_ 

Charactert    of  a    healthy  Wciii-.  —  The  ^..  -, 

xe  smooth,  neither  inverted   nor 

,and  adhere  to  the  granulations;  and 
when  the  latter  rise  to  a  level  with  the 
common  integument,  a  semi-transparent 
white  film  of  cicatrix  fringes  round  the 
edgea,  and  gradually  spi-eads  over  the 
granulations.  The  granulations  are  small, 
florid,  firm,  numerous,  and  pointed  at  the 
top,  vascular,  apt  to  bleed  on  being 
touched,  sensitive,  and  attended  with  a 
Blight  feeling  of  t«ndernesH,  instead  of  un- 
easiness or  pain.  When  the  granulations 
oometo  be  on  a  level  with  the  integument, 
they  begin  to  be  covered  over  by  cicatrix. 
The  discharge  is  thick  and  purulent,  and 
eajiily  Beparat«d  from   the  surface  of  the 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in 
serving  the  part  at  rest,  in  maintaining 
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Bnch  an  attitude  as  will  promote  venoua  return  and  prevent  un- 
pleaaant  seiuiationB  and  conseqneDces  from  teauon,  and  iu  defending 
Uie  part  from  the  action  of  the  air.  Of  the  Tsrioua  means  adopted 
for  fulfilling  this  last-mentioned  ii)dioation,  the  most  elc^nt  is  tepid 
water-dreeung,  applied  by  means  ofasmall  pieoe  of  lint^  with  a  piece 
of  oiled  silk  over  it  to  prevent  the  lint  from  becouung  dry. 
The  frequency  of  the  dressing  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the 
discharge ;  it  being  necessary  only  in  order  to  preserve  the  parts 
perfectly  clean  and  comfortable.  Another  application  still  euiployed 
by  some  is  simple  ointment ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  almost  in* 
variably,  like  many  others,  give  the  preference  to  the  tepid  water- 
dressing,  with  a  small  piece  of  oiled  silk,  and  a  few  tarns  of  a  bandage 
to  afford  gentle  support  when  necessary, 

II.   WKAK  ULCER. 

ChoiracUrt. — In  the  weak  ulcer,  called  by  many  writers  the  fun- 
gous ulcer,  the  granulations,  instead  of  being  like  those  described  in 
the  oharaotera  of  the  healthy  ulcer,  are  much  larger,  paler,  flabby, 
less  numerous,  not  pointed  on  the  top,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some- 
times even  bulbous,  less  vascular,  leas  apt  to  bleed  on  being  touched, 
less  sensitive,  unattended  with  pain,  and  when  they  have  filled  up 
ihe  cavity  of  the  ulcer,  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  in- 
tegument, BO  that  the  margins  are  sometimes  at  this  stage  overlaid  by 
them,  and  concealed  from  view.  The  edges  are  smooth,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  pale,  and  thinner  than  in  healthy  nicer. 


Fig.  8. 


TrcaimmL — A.  necessary  part  of  the  proper  treatment  consists 
removing,  if  possible,  the  cause;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  suita' 
means  are  to  be  adopted  for  removing  tlie  effects.  The  cause  of  ' 
ulcer  assuming  the  oharacteia  above  described  may  be  getieral,  opei 
iog  on  the  system  at  large  ;  such  as,  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
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Bntiitive  quality  of  food,  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  a  weak  or 
disordered  condition  of  the  digetitive  ajipar&tua,  the  debilitatiug  efTecte 
of  metitul  anxiety,  or  feebleneaa  of  constitution,  however  induced. 
Or  it  may  be  locai,  sttch  as  improper  treatment ;  as,  fov  example,  the 
of  relaxing  appUcationa,  Tenoua  congestion  caused  by  some  ob- 

icte  to  tlie  return  of  the  blood,  or  a  weakeued  condition  of  the  parta 
lioned  by  the  nature  of  the  injury  of  which  the  ulcer  is  the  re- 
liild^  <V  the  delay  of  cicatrization  ;  for  perfectly  healthy  granulations 
M  feak  when  healing  is  by  any  cause  delayed.  Witb  regard  to 
tontnient,  rest  ahoiild  be  enjoined,  and  an  attitude  favourable 
to  Tenons  return,  together  with  the  cai-eful  application  of  gentle 
pressure  by  uuifonu  bandaging,  which  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to 
the  granulations,  and  corrects  tlie  tendency  to  passive  congestion.  The 
use  of  a  medicated  water-dressing  of  a  stimulant  nature,  instead  of 
plain  tepid  water-dressing,  should  also  be  adopted.  Solutions  of  the 
Bulphttteof  lino,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  varying  in  strength  from  one 
to  two  grains,  or  even  more,  to  an  ounce  of  water,  generally  answer 
,t  satisfactorily  in  the  treatment  of  this  ulcer.  I  usually  prefer  the 

lution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  either  the  simple  solution,  or  medi- 
Oated  with  two  dmchms  of  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender  and  a 
drachm  of  the  spirit  of  rosemary  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  The 
lotion  should  be  kept  applied  by  means  of  a  little  lint,  with  a  piece 
of  oiled  silk  placed  over  it  to  prevent  drying  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Iiandftging  should  be  employed,  not  merely  as  in  healthy  ulcer  for  re- 

itive  purposes,  but  to  secure  gentle  and  uniform  pressure. 

Other  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  adopted  are,  pressure 
together  with  the  application  of  dry  lint  to  the  granulations  as  a 
dressing,  shaving  oW  the  fungous  granulations  with  a  knife,  and  de- 
struction of  them  by  cscharotics.  The  treatment  already  described 
will  very  rarely  be  found  to  fiiil  in  producing  the  desired  effect ;  but 
when  it  does  fail,  recourse  may  for  a  short  time  be  had  with  advan- 
tage to  pressure,  with  a  dressing  of  dry  lint. 


Charaelen. — The  form  of  this  ulcer  is  seldom  irregular,  but  usually 
:ly  oral  or  circular.  The  edges  are  thick,  prominent,  compara- 
tively insensible,  glossy,  smooth,  firm,  incompressible,  and  without 
tny  appearance  of  cicatrix;  the  surrounding  parts  are  also  firm, 
liard,  incompressible,  and  usually  discoloured  by  passive  congestion  ; 
the  sur&ce  of  the  idcer  in  nearly  devoid  of  granulations,  is  smooth 
and  glossy,  and  varies  in  colour,  being  in  some  examples  whitish,  in 
aom«  grey,  and  in  others  brownish.  The  discharge  is  scanty,  thin, 
and  watery.  This  ulcer  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  labouring  poor,  occurring  in  their  lower  extremities,  and 
after  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Treatment. —An  important  indication,  as  may  readily  be  imagined 
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in  the  treatment  of  this  nicer  is,  to  i  mprov«  and  DKuatain  the  general 
health  and  strength;  and  with  this  view,  generous  diet,  residence  in 
an  airy  aitaation,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs  should 
be  prescribed,  together  with  the  use  of  tonios  in  many  instances,  and 
even  of  atimulants,  when  indicated  by  the  particular  circnmiitancea  of 
the  case.  Of  mauy  different  modes  of  treatment  I  shall  refer  only 
to  two,  namely,  titat  suggested  by  Mr.  Ssynton,  and  that  by  Professor 
Syme.  Of  these  the  former  has  hitherto  been  generally  regarded 
with  favour,  and  has  received  the  general  adoption  of  the  profession. 
When  it  is  carefully  conducted,  its  results  are  very  satisfactoiy.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Baynton's  description  of  his  meUiod  of  treatment : 
— "  The  parts  should  be  first  cleared  of  the  hair,  that  none  of  the 
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discharges,  by  being  rettuned,  may  become  acrid  and  iufiame  the  skin, 
and  that  the  dressings  may  be  removed  with  ease  at  each  time  of 
their  renewal,  which,  in  some  cases,  when  the  discharges  are  profuse 
and  the  nlcera  veiy  irritable,  may  pertiapa  be  necessai?  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  which  I  have  in  every  instance  been  only 
under  the  necessity  of  performing  onoe  in  that  time.     The  plaster  is 
to  be  cut  into  slips  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  that 
will,  after  being  passed  round  the  limb,  leave  an  eud  of  about  four 
or  five  inches.     The  middle  of  the  piece,  so  prepared,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  sound  part  of  the  limb,  opposite  to  tlie  inferior  part  of  the 
ulcer,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plaster  may  be  placed  about  at 
inch  below  the  lower  part  of  the  sore,  and  the  ends  drawn  over  thi 
ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  extension  as  the  patient  can  well  bear 
other  slipH  are  to  be  secured  in  the  same  way,  each  above  and  in  con 
tact  with  another,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore  and  the  limb  i 
completely  covered  at  least  one  inch  below  and  two  above  the  dii 
eased  port     The  whole  of  the  leg  should  then  be  equally  defends 
with  pieces  of  soft  calico,  three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  a  bandsf 
of  the  same,  about  tiiree  inches  in  breadth  and  four  or  five  yards  i 
length,  or  rather,  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  lin 
fix>m  the  toes  to  the  knee,  should  be  applied  as   smoothly  as  ci 
possibly  be  performed  by  the  surgeon,  and  with  as  much  firmness 
can  be  borne  by  the  patient.     It  is  to  be  first  passed  round  the  I 
at  the  ankle  joint,  then  as  many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  co^ 
and  Rupport  every  part  of  it  exoept  the  toes,  and  afterwards  up  I 
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lb  tUl  it  reachoa  the  knee  ;  observiug  th&t  each  turn  of  the  bandage 
aboutd  leave  its  lower  edge  so  placed  aa  to  be  about  an  inch  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  below  it."  The  saccess  of  thia  method  of 
treatment,  when  applied  iit  suitable  circumatancea,  ia  generaUy  acknow- 
ledged. Callous  ulcere  are  often  pi-eaented  for  treatment  in  an  in- 
flamed state  ;  soothing  applicatiooa  should  in  such  circumstances  be 
prescribed,  until  that  condition  be  removed,  and  tlien  the  treatment 
above  described  may  with  propriety  be  resorted  to.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  of  treatment  is,  tjiat  perfect  rest  and  constant 
elevation  of  the  limb  &re  not  bo  essential  auxiliaries  aa  in  other 
methods  i  and  this  is,  in  some  circumstances,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. The  good  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  properly 
ascribed  to  pressure,  which,  by  promoting  absorption  of  the  swelling, 
&vour3  the  contraction  requisite  for  cicatrization.  The  merit  of  first 
pointing  out  the  beneficial  effects  of  pressure  in  the  treatment  of 
this  ulcer  is  due  to  Mr.  Whateley,  who  applied  pressure  by  bandages 
alone  ;  that  of  prescribing  adhesive  plaster,  together  with  the  use  of 
a  bandage,  belongs  to  Mr.  Baynton. 

Ptt)feBBor  Syme's  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  blister, 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  ulcer  and  a  portion  of  the  surroundiug 
parts.  In  favour  of  thia  mode  It  is  urged,  that  it  is  more  speedy  and 
more  economical  than  Baynton's  ;  but  as  the  risk  of  eiTsipelas  is 
considerable,  and  aa  the  £rst  effect  is  to  enlarge  the  ulcer,  a  result 
&r  from  desirable,  although  it  may  improve  its  character,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  that  as  a  general  practice,  the  method  of 
Baynton  ia  to  be  preferred  :  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  per- 
that  satisfactory  results  are  often  obtained  by  the  adop- 
of  that  of  Syme. 

IV.   INFLAMED  ULCER. 

Characters. — The  edges  and  surrounding  parts  are  rod,  swollen, 
hot,  tense,  tender,  and  painful  j  the  surface  of  the  aore  isjdestitnte  of 
grauulaliona,  and  presents  a  raw  and  pulpy,  or  a  foul  and  livid  ap- 

tFig.  10. 
t 
mioe;  the  discharge  is  profuac,  offenaive,  and  often  streaked  with 
Uood,  mingled  with  ulcerative  debris.     Tlie  pain  is  great,  and  there 
ia  atvftys  more  or  leas  constitutional  distarbauce. 
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PHAGEDiENIC    ULCER — OANORENOUS    ULCER,    ETC 


Treaim/efnl. — ^The  object  aimed  at  in  the  first  instance  being  the 
conversion  of  the  inflamed,  into  a  simple,  healthy  ulcer,  undue  irrita- 
bility and  excessive  action  must  be  first  subdued ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, general  as  well  as  local  treatment  must  be  instituted.  The 
diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  the  secretions  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  of  the  skin  brought  into  a  proper  state  by  purging, 
antimonials,  calomel,  and  opium,  or  such  other  remedies  as  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 
With  regard  to  local  treatment,  perfect  rest,  the  observance  of  an 
attitude  calculated  to  promote  venous  return  and  relaxation,  are 
absolutely  indispensable.  Of  local  applications,  the  most  useful  are 
warm  poultices  and  fomentations,  or  opiate  poultices,  and  opiate 
fomentations;  in  short,  heat  with  moisture,  or  heat  and  moisture 
combined  with  opiate  applications,  are  the  most  soothing  remedies. 
Simple  poultices,  or  poultices  medicated  with  decoction  of  opium,  are 
very  useful  and  grateful  in  such  cases.  Local  depletion  by  leeches, 
or  scarification  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  is  sometimes  resorted  to  \ 
but  it  is  very  seldom  that  such  a  proceeding  is  necessary. 

V.   VL   VII.   PHAGEDiENIC  ULCER. — GANGRENOUS  ULCER. — SLOUGHING 

PHAGEDiENIC  ULCER. 

The  characters  and  treatment  of  the  phagedssnic  and  the  gar 
grenous  ulcers,  and  of  sloughing  phagedsena  will  be  minutely  d( 
scribed  in  the  chapter  on  the  state  of  constitution  in  which  they  ai 

Fig  11. 


most  frequently  observed  \  but  their  characters  may  be  briefly  stc 
in  this  chapter.  The  three  varieties — namely,  phagedsena  or  ph 
dasnic  sore,  sloughing  or  gangrenous  sore,  and  sloughing  phagedi 
called  by  some  writers  the  phagedsena  gangrenosa,  are  ko  simila 

Fig.  12. 


each   other   in    the   circumstances   in    which  they  are  four 
their  symptoms,  and  in  their  treatment,  that  it  will  be  mor 
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yenient  to  describe  them  together  than  to  assign  a  separate  section 
to  each.  The  term  phagedaana,  deriyed  from  ^dybi,  to  eat,  is  well 
applied  to  this  kind  of  ulcer,  as  there  is  the  appearance  of  regular 
eating  away,  or  destruction  by  phagedenic  ulceration,  without  any 
attempt  at  granulation. 

Phagedsena,  or  a  phagedsenic  ulcer^  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
following  peculiarities  : — The  edges  are  extremely  irregular,  and  of  a 
dark  purplish  appearance,  a  red  colour  extending  a  considerable  way 
into  the  surrounding  parts ;  they  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  at  parts 
inyerted ;  the  surface  of  the  sore  id  uneyen,  and  extends  imdemeath 
the  edges ;  it  is  of  a  liyid  or  dark  red  colour,  and,  together  with  the 
edges,  has  a  yery  irritable  appearance.  It  is  coyered  with  a  thin 
ichorous  bloody  discharge.  The  sore  enlarges  with  alarming  rapidity; 
and  the  destructiye  process  may  continue  to  be  carried  on  by  ulcera- 
tion alone,  or  by  ulceration  together  with  sloughing,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute the  yariety  called  by  some  writers  the  sloughing  phagedena,  and 
by  others  the  phagedena  gangrenosa.  In  the  other  yariety,  namely, 
the  sloughing  sore,  the  destruction  is  by  sloughing  alone ;  the  sore 
enlarges  by  the  formation  of  one  slough  after  another,  and  the  surface 
of  the  sore,  on  the  separation  of  the  slough,  has  a  raw  red  irritable 
appearance.  These  three  yarieties  exhibit  the  same  appearance  of 
edges,  and  occur  in  similar  circumstances ;  they  differ  chiefly  in  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  sore,  there  being  in  the  phagedenic 
sore  an  irr^^lar  appearance  of  the  surface,  occasioned  by  the  ulcera- 
tiye  process;  in  the  sloughing  phagedena  the  same  appearance  at 
some  parts,  and  a  wet  ash-coloured  slough  at  others;  and  in  the 
sloughing  yariety  a  wet  slough  coyering  the  sore.  The  characters  of 
these  ulcers  are  so  peculiar,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing them  from  each  other,  or  from  any  of  the  other  yarieties  of 
ulcers.  A  high  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance  attends  each  of 
these  yarieties.  The  constitutional  symptoms  and  treatment  will  be 
giyen  in  a  future  chapter. 

GANGRENE  AND  SPHACELUS. 

The  three  terms — Mortification,  Gangrene,  and  Sphacelus,  haye 
been  indiscrioiinately  used  by  some  authors  to  express  an  important 
result  of  inflammation,  namely,  the  death  of  the  part.  In  the  use  of 
them  here  we  shall  follow  the  guidance  of  those  who  regard  mortifi- 
ccUian  as  a  generic  term,  comprehending  the  whole  series  of  pheno- 
mena, from  the  first  diminution  of  the  yital  powera  to  tbeir  entire 
destruction ;  gangrene,  as  denoting  the  stage  in  which  there  is  dimi- 
nution but  not  perfect  destruction  of  the  powers  of  life ;  and  spha- 
celus, as  denoting  the  complete  death  of  the  part. 

Local  and  Constitutional  Symptoms  of  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus 
from  Inflammation, — In  gangrene  the  redness  is  changed  into  a  dark 
or  liyid  hue;    the  heat,  sensibility,  and  pain  are  diminished;  the 
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swelling,  though  not  diminished,  but  sometimes  even  increased  in 
extent,  is  less  tense,  and  generally  pits  on  pressure ;  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  surface  we  usually  find  portions  of  the  cuticle  elevated 
into  small  blisters,  called  phlyctense,  containing  unhealthy  serum  of  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  colour.     These  symptoms  do  not  indicate  an 
entire  extinction  of  the  vital  powers;  and,  consequently,  the  part 
sometimes  recovers,  or  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  becomes  dead. 
Generally,  however,  the  symptoms  of  gangrene  merge  into  those  of 
sphacelus.    In  this  state  the  part  presents  a  black,  a  dark,  or  an  ash- 
grey  colour,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ; 
becomes  cold,  and  not  only  ceases  to  be  painful,  but  entirely  loses  its 
sensibility ;  instead  of  having  the  appearance  of  excessive  distension, 
as  in  the  inflammation  preceding  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  becomes 
soft,  flaccid,  and  shrunk  in  its  dimensions ;  crepitates  on  pressure,  and 
emits  a  peculiar,  cadaverous,  characteristic  odour.     Such  are  the  local 
appeanuices  of  the  sphacelated  part     This  part  is  called  the  sloughy 
and  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed,  sloy^ghing.     When  the  mortifi- 
cation has  a  disposition  to  spread,  the  dark  colour  extends,  and  if 
insensibly  lost  in  the  surrounding  parts ;  whereas,  when  the  mortifi 
cation  ceases  to  spread,  a  red  line,  called  the  line  of  demarcation 
separates  the  sphacelated  from  the  living  parts.     This  line  is,  in  th 
living  part,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead,  and  its  appearance  i 
always  regarded  as  most  important,  as  indicating  not  only  that  sphs 
eolation  or  sloughing  has  <$eased,  but  also  that  a  process  has  been  con 
menced  by  nature  for  the  removal  of  the  sphacelated  part  from  tl: 
system.     In  this  process,  exudation  and  partial  oi'ganization  of  fibri 
precedes  suppuration  and  ulceration  ;  and   thus  hemorrhage  £vo 
vessels,  and  infiltration  into  loose  tissues  are  both  prevented.     As  tl 
process  advances,  the  cuticle  is  separated  from  the  line  of  adhesi 
inflammation,  and  the  part  exhibits  the  appearance   of  a  circul 
vesicle ;  this  gives  way,  and  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated  surface  is  th 
brought  into  view,  called  the  line  of  separation.     The  continuity 
the  parts  being  thus  fairly  interrupted,  the  furrow  deepens  and  < 
I  tends,  till  the  sphacelated  portion  is  entirely  detached,  leaving,  gei 

I  rally,  a  healthy  granulated  surface.     In  this  very  remarkable  proc 

I  there  are  various  results  of  inflammation,  namely — adhesion,  wh 

effects  two  purposes,  preventing  both  hemorrhage  and  purulent  in 

tration — ulceration  and  suppuration ;  the  ulceration  being  for  the  p 

pose  of  effecting  the  separation.     The  process  is  the  same,  whethei 

extends  only  to  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  or  whether 

whole  thickness  of  the  part  perishes.     In  the  latter  case,  remarki 

as  this  process  is,  the  surgeon  does  not  leave  to  nature  the  worl 

amputation,  partly  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  that  wouh 

required,  and  partly  because  of  the  irregularity  and  form  of 

stump  that  would  be  left,  as  the  ulceration,  in  these  circumstai 

does  not  proceed  perpendicularly  to  the  sur&ce,  but  in  a  slan 
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directioD,  leaving  the  bones  uncovered.  To  obtain,  therefore,  a  more 
useful  stump,  the  surgeon  resorts  to  amputation.  The  question  of 
amputation,  and  the  time  and  site  that  ought  to  be  selected  when  it 
is  advisable,  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

Local  changes  in  inflammatory  Morti/uxUion, — Dr.  Bennett,  to 
whom  the  profession  is  much  indebted  for  his  valuable  "  Treatise  on 
Inflammation,'^  gives  the  following  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
parts  in  inflammatory  moHiflcation  :  — *'  Occasionally  a  very  large 
amount  of  blood-plasma  is  thrown  out,  constituting  a  violent  inflam- 
mation ;  a  greater  or  less  number  of  capillaries  are  also  ruptured,  and 
blood-corpuscles  are  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  liquor  sanguineus 
exuded.  The  exudation  thus  formed  compresses  the  part,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  blood-vessels,  and  prevent  the  continuation  of  any  circu- 
lation in  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  forming  a  blastema 
for  the  production  of  new  organisms,  it  undergoes  chemical  changes, 
which  induce  in  it  decomposition,  and  the  part  is  said  to  be  mortified, 
or  to  be  affected  with  moist  gangrene.  This  change  commences  first 
in  the  blood  extravasated,  which  becomes  of  a  purple  colour,  more  or 
less  deep;  corpuscles  break  down  and  become  disintegrated;  their 
hematosine  dissolves,  and  colours  the  serum,  and  should  the  exudation 
have  coagulated,  it  forms  brown,  rust-coloured,  purple,  or  blackish 
masses.  An  acrid  matter  is  now  formed,  which,  acting  on  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  produces  fetid  gases,  that  are  abundantly  given  off 
from  the  affected  part  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which 
causes  the  blackish  sloughs  usually  observed  in  such  cases,  and  dis- 
colours silver  probes,  and  the  preparations  of  lead.  After  a  time,  the 
elementary  tissues  surrounding  or  involved  in  the  exudation,  become 
more  or  less  affected.  The  transverse  stri»  in  the  fasciculi  of  volun- 
tary muscles  become  first  pale,  and  are  then  obliterated.  Cellular 
tissues,  fat,  and  other  soft  substances,  lose  their  connexion,  and  fiill 
into  an  undefined  granular  mass.  The  tendons  and  fibrous  tissues 
retain  their  characteristic  structure  for  a  long  time  after  the  other 
soft  parts  have  been  reduced  to  a  softened  pulp.  The  bones  resist  the 
action  longer,  but  at  length  become  rough,  soft,  and,  commencing  ex- 
ternally, are  more  or  less  broken  down,  and  reduced  to  the  same  pulpy 
consistence  and  granular  structure  as  the  surrounding  parts.  As  the 
tissues  thus  become  broken  down  and  fluid,  they  are  discharged  from 
the  system  in  the  form  of  an  ichorous  matter,  which,  examined  micro- 
scopically, presents  numerous  granules,  imperfect  or  broken  down 
cells,  blood-corpuscles,  and  fragments  of  filamentous  tissue  or  other 
structures  involved." 

ConsiittUional  symptoms  of  inflammaiory  MortifuxUion, — During 
the  inflammation  which  precedes  the  mortification,  and  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  is  observed,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  those  of  inflammatory  fever  ;  but  when  the  mortified 
part  is  of  great  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  or  when  the  mor- 
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tificatioD  is  eztenuTe,  the  const!  tational  symptoms  very  speedily 
mei^  into  those  of  the  worst  typhoid  type.  Some  of  the  princip&l 
symptoms  are  the  following : — The  pulse  is  rapid,  thready,  and 
feeble,  in  some  instances  irregnlar,  and  in  others  intermitting;  hat 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  pulse  are,  great  diminution  of 
strength,  and  grest  increase  of  frequency  ;  and  before  death  it  becomea 
exceedingly  indutinct  and  flickering;  the  patient  lies  on  his  back; 
the  countenance  is  cold,  and  has  an  expression  of  great  anxiety ;  the 
features  are  pinched,  and  the  face  has  a  peculiar  livid  hue ;  the  tongue 
is  at  an  early  period  furred  and  dry  in  the  middle,  and  ultimately  the 
whole  of  the  mouth  exhibits  the  same  condition ;  hiccup  comes  on, 
and  oocaMonallyromitingof  a  substance  of  a  coffeecolour  ;  the  patient 
is  often  obeerved  picking  at  the  bedclothes ;  the  skin  is  at  first  dry, 
but  as  the  case  adrances,  it  becomes  cold  and  clammy ;  on  pressing 
the  hand  to  it,  it  feels  raw,  and  is  so  relaxed,  that  on  the  band  being 
raised  up,  it  gives  the  impression  of  sticking  to  the  hand  so  as  to  fol- 
low it  slightly  and  be  raised  up  from  the  subjacent  parts ;  the  perspi- 
ration, like  the  other  secretions,  has  a  peculiar  cadaverous  odour  ;  the 
evacuations  are  passed  invnluntarily;  the  patient  sometimes  retains 
his  mental  &culties  to  the  last,  but  more  frequently  he  is  affected 
with  low  muttering  delirium.  Such  are  the  symptoms  that  precede 
the  closing  scene  in  many  examples  of  death  from  inflammatoiy 
mortificatiou. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  acute,  hot,  or  moist  gangrene  ;  all 
which  terms  have  been  applied  to  mortification  when  it  is  a  result  a 
the  inflammatory  process.  This  termination  of  inflammation  seemr 
to  depend  chiefly  on  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  exudation,  ani 
is  much  favoured  by  previous  general  debility,  or  diminished  nervon 
energy  of  the  port  affected. 

Mortification  of  a  part  may,  however,  arise  from  other  causes  thai 
inflammation  ;  thus,  very  severe  bums,  or  the  application  of  couoen 
trated  mineral  atida,  may  each  produce  complete  death  of  the  par 
before  inflammation  has  bad  time  to  arise. 


Fig.  la. 


Severe  mechanical    injury  to  any   part  may   occasion   gaugre 
direotiy,  or  it  may  at  first  merely  diminish  the  vitality  of  the  ps 
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and  be  the  exciting  cause  of  inSammatioii,  which  ra])idl7  tenniaatea 
in  complete  death  of  the  part.  When  Gangrene  arises  from  me- 
chanical injuries,  it  receives  the  nnme  of  Traumatic. 

The  continuous  appiication  of  intense  cold  to  remote  parts  of  the 
body,  may,  by  greatly  depressing  their  circulation,  and  by  destroying 
their  nervous  energy,  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
tiBsaes,  which  lose  their  natural  heat  and  senaibiiity,  become  dis- 
coloured, and  aaaume  a  shrunken  appearance. 

But  cold  nnually  occasions  gangrene  in  the  following  more  indirect 
way.  The  application  of  it  greatly  diminishes  the  vitality  of  the 
port,  which,  either  unavoidably  or  from  imprudence,  has  had  its  tem- 
perature too  suddenly  raised ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
exccsaive  reaction  is  established,  violent  inflammation  speedily 
ensues,  and  as  the  part,  from  lowered  vitality,  cannot  control  or 
withstand  tt,  the  inflammation  quickly  causes  complete  death.     In 


Fig.  U. 


some  oases,  gangrene  of  a  part  arises  from  a  gradual  failure  of  its 
circulation,  caused  by  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  coats  of  its 
vessels.  In  this  case  complete  death  may  ensue  without  the  inflam- 
matory process  ever  supervening  ;  or  the  vitality  of  the  jwrt  may  be 
greatly  lowered,  from  the  deflcient  arterial  supply  ;  and  after  a  time 
a  low  grade  of  inflammation  is  lighted  up,  which  rapidly  runs  into 
gangrene. 

To  gangrene,  due  directly  co  mere  deficient  circulation  from  arterial 
degeneration,  the  names  of  cold,  dry,  or  chronic  have  been  given,  and 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  part  affected,  are  as  follows  : — The 
port  presentB  a  bluish-blofik,  purple,  or  brown  colour,  loses  its  sen- 
sibility, and  falls  very  much  in  temperature  ;  shortly  after  which, 
the  cuticle  is  raised  into  numerous  blisters  containing  a  seroua  or 
sero-sanguinolent  fluid.  These  blisters  soon  break  j  and  then  the 
subjacent  tissues,  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  become  dry,  aa- 
■ume  a  brownish-black  colour,  and  acquire  a  withered,  shrunken, 
Idered  appearance.     Should,  however,  the  subcuticular  parts  not 
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be  thoroughly  dried^  either  from  imperfect  access  of  air,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  slough  very  frequently  presents  a  whitish  or  ash- 
grey  colour  instead  of  a  black,  and  a  wettish  instead  of  a  dry  ap- 
pearance. Hence  another  division  into  white  and  black  gangrene  ; 
but  they  may  both  arise  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  deficient  supply 
of  blood. 

General  debility,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  sometimes  produces 
such  impairment  of  nutrition  in  a  part,  as  iiltimately  causes  complete 
extinction  of  vitality ;  or  it  may  powerfully  depress  the  nervous 
energy  of  the  part,  and  lead  to  its  death  more  indirectly  by  strongly 
predisposing  to  the  accession  of  inflammation,  which,  when  once 
established,  rapidly  runs  into  gangrene. 


Fig.  16. 


Chronic  gsngrene ;  from  genertl  debility.   Line  of  sepuratioii  begun.    Patient  »t.  serenty-flve 


— MiLIiXB. 

The  term  Gangrena  Senilis  is  applied  to  a  form  of  mortificatioi 
very  common  in  old  people,  and  which  may  be  owing  to  weakene< 
circulation  and  lowered  vitality,  consequent  on  simple  general  de 
bility  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a  deficient  circulation,  caused  by  arterif 
degeneration.     This  form  of  gangrene  may  be  unpreceded  and  unac 
companied  by  inflammation,  and  then  it  is  of  the  cold,  diy,  chroni 
form  ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  an  attack  of  inflammation  seizing  o 
the  previously  ill-nourished  part.    When  inflammation  either  has  he 
the  initiative,  or  has  intervened  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  tl 
gangrene  belongs  to  the  moist  variety. 

Occasionally,  although  rarely,  gangrene  arises  from  the  blood  beii 
deficient  in  some  of  its  normal  principles  ;  and  at  other  times,  it 
produced  by  the  vital  fluid  being  impregnated  with  some  morl 
materials.  Thus,  sloughing  of  the  cornea  has  been  occasioned  by  t 
use  of  food  deficient  in  nitrogenous  principles ;  and  a  peculiar  form 
mortification  has  followed  the  eating  of  rye  with  ergot. 

Finally,  we  would  observe  that  gangrene  sometimes  rages  as 
were  epidemically,  and  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  than  so 
peculiar  atmospheric  influenoa  To  this  atmospheric  influence  mt 
invasions  of  Hospital  Ckngrene  must  be  attributed. 

TBEATMENT  OF  INFLAMIIATOBY  OANGREKE. 

CanstUiUumal    TrecUmerU. — In  all  inflammations  where  ther 
the  least  reason  to  fear,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  gangrene  i 
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"oocnr,  it  shoald  ever  be  bome  in  tniml,  that  all  antiphlogistic  remedies, 
even  at  the  vety  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  should  be  very 
sparingly  u«ed  ;  because,  however  high  the  inflammatory  fever  may 
be,  and  however  much  it  may  seem  to  partake  of  the  sthenic  charac- 
ter, as  sooD  &B  gangrene  in  fairly  established,  it  rapidly  changes  to  the 
asthenic,  or  the  irritative  type,  and  that  it  is  only  before  the  gangrene 
has  ceased  to  spread,  that  antiphlogistics  can  be  used  at  all.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  the  injudicious  use  of  antiphlogistics,  even  at 
an  early  period,  may  render  the  constitution  nnfit  to  bear  up  during 
the  exhausting  dischni^os,  the  separation  of  sloughs,  and  the  repara- 
tive process,  by  all  which  its  powers  will  be  severely  tried. 

Besides,  it  shonld  be  kept  in  view  that  it  is  in  persons  of  debilitated 
powers  of  constitution,  that  gangrene  vciy  frequently  occurs;  and 
that  in  them,  it  is  only  the  most  cautious  use  of  antiphlogistics  tliat 
can  be  Ijome,  even  at  the  earliest  periods  ;  for  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem may  thus  be  so  lowered  as  to  make  them  fall  victims  to  gangrene 
in  even  a  comparatively  slight  inflammatory  attack. 

Bot  while  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  danger  of  a 
fatal  issue  from  sinking  in  the  advanced  stage  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  rash  and  too  energetic  employment  of  antiphlogistics 
in  the  early  stage,  yet,  when  intense  inflammation  takes  place  in  an 
important  part  in  an  individual  of  robust  constitution,  and  the  fever 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  sthenic  character,  the  early  and  judicious  em- 
ployment of  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics  should  be  enjoined 
as  holding  out  the  greatest  hope  of  preventing  the  occurrenoe  of 


Every  year's  experience  impresses  me  more  and  more  with  the  im- 
portance of  guarding  against  impairing  the  general  powers ;  and  in 
no  class  of  cases  is  this  caution  more  necessary  for  the  subsequent 
safety  of  the  patient,  than  in  the  treatment  of  many  inflammatory 
affections. 

When  gangrene  is  fairly  established,  the  constitutional  treatment 
consists  in  carefully  guarding  against  everything  that  would  exercise 
a  depressing  influence  on  tlie  system,  iu  keeping  the  patient  at  perfect 
rest,  in  supporting  the  powers  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  judiciooa 
ajjministration  of  stimulants,  and  the  use  of  a  light  nutritious  diet 
easy  of  digestion,  in  pajdng  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  in  regulating  the  bowels  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives,  in 
most  particularly  attending  to  Lave  a  supply  of  fresh  air  constantly 
admitted  to  the  patient's  apartment,  iu  allaying  the  irritability  of 
the  system,  and  in  procuring  rest  by  the  use  of  opiates,  which  are 
invaluable  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  gangrene,  and  are  to  be  given  in 
quantities,  and  with  a  frequency,  which  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case  will  suggest  to  the  surgeon. 

Local  Treatment. — Attention  to  attitude  and  removing  the  ex- 
ilitkg  (.'ause  are  important  points  of  treatment ;  and  in  certain  circum- 
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Btances,  as  in  diffuse  areolar  infiltration  of  a  purulent  c 
character,  and  in  all  cases  where  tension  or  pressure  is  combined  with 
inSammation,  free  incisions  will  afford  the  greatest  relief.  By  free 
incisions  Tessela  are  relieved  of  their  blood,  and  tissues  of  effused  fluids, 
tensiou  is  taken  off,  and  causes  of  extension  of  gangrene  and  sloughing 
removed.  InciBiona,  liowever,  ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately  re- 
BOrted  to  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  can  fulfil  some  of  the  above  in- 
dications that  their  employment  can  be  beneficial.  The  use  of  turpen- 
tine and  other  Htimnlating  application  is  attended  with  danger  at  every 
Btage.  Before  the  actual  occurrence  of  gangrene  they  increase  the 
action  ah-eady  exceasiTO  ;  in  the  parts  already  in  a  atate  of  gangrene 
they  can  exert  no  beneficial  effect ;  and  in  the  surrounding  tiasuea, 
they  are  apt  to  excite  the  inflammation  to  a  degree  to  make  it  run  from 
the  adhesive  to  the  gangrenous  form,  and  thereby  cause  extenaion  of 
the  disease.  During  the  furmation  of  the  sloughs,  light  poultices  or 
warm  water  dressings  are  the  most  soothing  and  grateful  applications, 
and  duiing  the  Be]>aration  of  the  sloughs,  warm  water  dreaaings  and 
Bolutiona  of  the  ohloridea  of  lime  or  soda  freely  applied  by  means  of 
lint,  are  the  preferable  applicatiouB  for  correcting  fetor  and  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  reparative  action  in  the  living  parts.  Parts  that 
are  dead  should  be  taken  away  as  speedily  as  they  are  detached,  to  an 
extent  to  admit  of  their  beiug  removed  without  cutting  or  pulling 
off  living  parts.  But  when  the  detachment  can  be  effected  by  cutting 
parts  already  dead  with  theHciBsors,  pliers,  or  other  convenient  instru- 
ment, and  when  all  sloughs  are  fairly  removed,  the  part  and  the 
Bystem  should  be  treated  as  the  general  principles  suggest 

Question  of  ampulalion.—Ju  all  cases  of  chronic  and  dry  gan- 
grene dependent  on  an  internal  cause,  and  in  cases  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  internal  cause  predominates,  the  rule  of  practice  is,  not 
to  wait  only  for  the  line  of  demarcation,  but  for  the  process  of  sepa- 
ration to  be  fiiirly  established,  and  then  to  effect  amputation  with  as 
little  interference  with  the  living  parts  as  is  compatible  with  obtain- 
ing such  covering  of  the  bones  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  servioeabia 
stump. 

Two  rules  in  such  cases  should  never  be  departed  from^to  wait 
for  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  to  amputate  with  the  least  interference 
with  living  parts  that  may  be  compatible  with  obtaining  a  useful 
stamp.  Were  a  surgeon  to  disregard  the  rule  as  to  time,  he  wonld 
in  all  probability  amputate  in  parts  about  to  die  ;  and  were  he  to 
neglect  the  rule  as  to  the  least  possible  interference,  he  would  run 
the  risk  of  exciting  a  degree  of  inflamrjiation  iu  previously  weakened 
parts,  which  their  diminished  vital  powers  would  be  unable  to  sustain. 
The  same  rules  of  practice  are  applicable  to  a  form  of  gangrene  pro- 
duced by  one  external  cause,  namely,  that  which  results  from  cold. 

e  traumatic  or  rapidly  spreading  gangrene,  the 
surgeon  is  beset  by  dangers  on  every  side.     K  he  waits  for  a  line  of 
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larcatton,  Le  vnW  wait  in  vain  ;  t1i«  gangrene  spreads  rapidly  to- 
wards the  trunk,  and  he  loses  his  patient ;  and  if  he  amputates  imme- 
diately, he  runa  the  great  risk  of  a  fatal  termination  from  gangrene 
attacking  the  stump.  Ah  the  only  chance  of  life,  however  slender, 
liea  in  immediate  amputation,  it  ought  to  be  performed  at  once,  and 
at  a  point  high  above  the  part  affected.  The  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  the  disease  spreads  lu  the  cellular  tissue,  and  its  being 
much  more  extensive  there  than  in  the  skin,  makes  the  observance 
of  these  directions  exceedingly  necessary.  As  the  source  of  danger 
is  the  recurrence  of  the  gangrenous  inflammation  in  the  stump,  that 
danger  would  be  increased  by  operating  in  the  proximity  of  the  gan- 
grene, and,  therefore,  the  site  of  amputation  should  be  as  remote  as 
possible ;  high  np  in  the  thigh,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  leg,  and  at 
the  shoulder  joint  or  immediately  below  it,  if  the  gangrene  be  in  the 
arm.  Light  dressings,  the  free  administration  of  nourishment,  stimn- 
lants,  and  fall  doses  of  opium  constitute  the  proper  treatment  after 
amputation. 

T  have  seen  many  patients  die  under  the  above-mentioned  treat- 
ment, but  have  had  also  the  gratification  of  seeing  a  good  many  very 
I  unpromising  cases  recover  under  it. 
r 
■  Of  the  varions  modes  of  treatment  of  inflammation,  the  principal 
lb  the  following : — 
r  t>  Id  former  days,  when  inflammation  was  met  with  at  an  early 
itage  in  a  person  of  sound  constitution,  and  attended  with  fever  of 
a  sthenic  character,  the  treatment  adopted,  and  which  oven  until 
lately  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  most  successful,  consisted  of 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  remedies. 

AiitiphlogvAie  Regimen. — On  this  Rubject  Dr.  Alison  remarks  : — 

"  The  object  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  simply  to  remove 
every  excitement  or  irritation  which  may  augment  either  the  strength 
or  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  or  promote  the  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  affected  part ;  it  being  perfectly  ascertained  by  experience, 
and  indeed  easily  understood,  whatever  doubts  we  may  enter- 
tain aa  to  the  rationale  of  inflammation,  that  when  that  state  exists 
in  a  constitution  otherwise  healthy,  it  is  aggravated  by  wbateverpro- 
motes  and  accelerates  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  afiected  part. 

"  Uence  the  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen  consists  essentially  of 
three  parts,  lou)  diet,  rest,  and  quietude.  The  abstraction,  in  the  most 
urgent  cases,  of  all  solid  aliments,  in  all  cases,  of  animal  food,  and  the 
denial  of  all  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  imply  a  gradual  dimina- 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  the  lilood,  and  the  removal  of  stimuli,  by 
wluch  the  heart's  actions  are  obviously  and  strongly  excited.     The 

Htion  of  all  vigorous  or  sustained  muscular   movement  likewise 


I 
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remoTes  a  cause  hj  which  the  circulation  is  obviously  and  often  powei 
fully  excited;  and  the  exclusion  of  all  sudden  and  strong  impressions  o 
the  organs  of  sense,  secures  the  body  against  a  set  of  irritating  cause 
which  act  primarily  on  the  neryous  system,  but  always  more  or  lei 
excite  the  vascular  system  likewise,  and  very  frequently,  by  prevem 
ing  sleep,  manifestly  aggravate  the  fever  which  is  consequent  on  ii 
flammation. 

"  With  the  same  general  intention,  various  more  particular  pn 
cautions  are  of  importance  in  the  inflammation  of  individual  organs 
in  all  cases,  the  removal  of  any  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  whio 
can  be  detected — the  horizontal  position  and  absolute  rest  of  an  ii 
flamed  limb  to  retard  the  afflux  of  blood  to,  and  favour  the  refla 
from,  the  part  affected — the  erect  posture,  when  the  head  or  any  pai 
of  it  is  inflamed ;  the  prohibition  of  all  efforts  of  voice,  when  the  lun| 
or  other  organs  of  respiration  are  inflamed  ;  the  contact  of  soft  sal 
stances  only  with  inflamed  portions  of  the  surface ;  the  injunction 
darkness  and  silence  in  inflammations  of  the  eye  and  ear,  &c.  Und 
1^  these  precautions,  the  body  in  general,  and  the  aflected  parts  in  pa 

i  ticular,  are  placed  in  circumstances  the  most  &vourable  to  the  gradu 

\  and  spoTitaneous  decline  of  inflammation.** 

>  AntipMog^istic  Remedies, — Of  all  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  mc 

J  important  is  bloodletting.     Blood  may  be  taken  from  the   systc 

I  at  large,  or  from  the  aflected  part.     The  treatment  in  the  one  Cf 

constitutes  general,  and  in  the  other,  local  bloodletting. 

General  Bloodletting. — The  eflect  of  general  bloodletting  in  arre 
ing  inflammation,  is  owing  principally  to  its  lessening  the  force 
the  heart's  action — its  causing  derivation  of  blood  from  the  part 
and  its  facilitating  the  action  of  other  remedies.     A  sedative  res 
\ir\  on  the  heart's  action  is  efiected,  partly  by  withdrawing  from  \ 

central  organ  of  circulation  a  part  of  its  natural  stimulus,  the  bio 
by  which  its  action  is  habitually  maintained;  and  partly  by  the  int 
vention  of  an  impression  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  it  be 
1 1  well  known  that  the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  on  the  brain  8 

medulla  oblongata  has  a  remarkable  eflect  in  diminishing  the  \ 
queucy  and  force  of  the  heart's  action.  For  more  rapidly  secur 
this  eflect  upon  the  brain,  the  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  erect  posti 
80  as  to  make  gravitation  and  the  loss  of  blood  combine  to  produce 
eflect  —  a  small  loss  of  blood  often  speedily  causing  fainting,  i 
insensibility,  with  great  diminution  in  the  force  and  frequency  of 
heart's  action.  That  bloodletting  is  useful  on  the  principle  of  deri 
tion,  has  been  a  belief  with  many  since  the  time  this  doctrine  ' 
powerfully  advocated  by  Haller.     Dr.  Alison  remarks  :  — 

''  The  eflect  of  bloodletting  in  causing  derivation  from  parts  actui 
inflamed  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  not  been  studied  wiU 
much  care  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  pains  bestowec 
it  by  Haller.     Whether  this  eflect  is,  as  he  thought  he  had  as 
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tained,  inexplicable  on  merely  mechanical  principles,  or  whether,  as 
Magendie  and  Foiseuille  assert,  it  ie  merely  the  effect  of  the  contractile 
power  of  the  vassels,  and  the  forced  state  of  distension  in  which  they 
exist  during  lite,  causing  a  flow  to  any  point  where  an  opening  is 
made,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  movement  in  that  direction  in  imme- 
diately perceived  in  all  the  small  vessels  which  can  be  brought  under 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  on  a  puncture  being  made  in  any  one  of 
tliem ;  and,  in  Haller's  observutioofl  it  distinctly  appeared  tjiiit  this 
movement  often  inverted  the  natural  course  of  the  circuhition,  and 
often  extended  to  portions  of  blood  which  were  Bti^ating  in  vessels, 
and  caused  globules  to  separate  and  become  distinct  which  had  pre- 
viously combined  into  irregular  masses.  This  being  so,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  similar  changes  must  be  effected,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  blood  stagnating  in  inflamed  |>arts,  when  an  exit  ia 
given  to  the  blood  from  other  parts  of  the  circulating  system,  whether 
by  general  or  local  bloodletting.  And  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
understand  on  what  other  principle  than  this,  bloodletting  can  be 
QseM,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  certain  cases  of  inflammation,  chieQy 
abdominal,  when  the  pulae  is  smaller  and  even  feebler  than  natural, 
but  becomes  fuller  and  stronger ;  or  in  others  (chiefly  of  the  head, 
sometimes  of  the  abdomen  likewise),  when  it  is  slower  than  natural, 
small  and  sharp,  and  becomes  more  frequent  and  fuller,  after  the 
evacimtion." 

The  action  of  otlier  remedies  is  facilitated  by  bloodletting.  "By 
lessoning  that  morbid  impetus  of  blood,  snd  increased  tone  of  vascular 
coats,  by  which  during  the  state  of  inllammatory  fever  the  natural 
secretions  are  apparently  impeded,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting 
absorption  into  the  blood,  as  loss  of  blood  is  well  known  to  do,  it 
favours  the  effect  of  all  other  evacuating  remedies  :  and  further,  by  ite 
precedence  it  renders  certain  remedies — as  mercury  and  opium — 
decidedly  beneficial,  which  otherwise  would  have  proved  either  in- 
operative, or  absolutely  injurious." 

The  ex|)edieucy  of  taking  away  blood  is  judged  of,  not  by  one,  but 
by  several  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  are — the  quality  of  the 
pulse,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the  importance  of  the  organ 
effected,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
patient,  the  degree  and  character  of  the  accompanying  fever,  and  the 
nature  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  of  which  the  inflammation  may  be 
an  aocomiianiment.  As  regards  the  pulse,  hardness  and  strength  are 
the  beat  warnvnts  for  bleeding  ;  and  along  with  these,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, freijuency.  The  chief  conditions  which  justify  this  pro- 
ceeding are  the  following,— when  the  organ  inflamed  is  a  vital  one,  or 
one  of  great  importance,  when  the  disease  is  in  an  early  stage,  when 
the  jiaticnt  is  otherwise  heolihy  and  of  sound  constitution,  when  the 
or^u  inflamed  is  one  in  which  exudation  would  cause  serious  or 
sMding  damage,  when  the  accompanying  fever  is  very  high  and 
^HLs  ithenio  character,  and  when   the   pi'cvailing  epidemic   is  dig- 
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tinguished  by  severity  and  well-ascertAined  peculiarities.  On  the  oih 
hand,  it  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  general  bloodletting  ia 
very  potent  agent ;  that  it  is  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the  ve 
young,  the  aged,  the  weak,  or  otherwise  unhealthy  ;  that  it  can  eze 
no  favourable  influence,  but  quite  the  contrary,  on  the  exudations 
inflammation,  by  rendering  the  system  less  capable  of  setting  up  ti 
actions  by  which  they  can  be  removed,  and  can  only,  therefore,  in  ai 
circumstances,  be  admissible  at  a  very  early  stage  ;  and  that  conge 
tions,  serous  effusions,  general  debility,  and  distressing  manifestatio 
of  particular  diathesis  are  some  of  the  many  sad  results  of  the  inj 
dicious  abstraction  of  blood.  It  has  been  well  said  of  general  bloo 
letting,  "  It  is  a  spoliative  remedy  of  the  highest  class ;  and  theiefo 
never  to  be  had  recourse  to  unless  circumstances  declare  it  impel 
tively  demanded,  or  at  least  highly  expedient.  There  is  every  reast 
to  fear  that  this  little  operation  is  still  too  frequently  employed ;  u 
necessarily,  when  it  might  have  been  well  superseded  by  other  mc 
gentle  measures  ;  unwarrantably,  when  actually  no  benefit,  but  a 
injury  has  flowed  from,  and  with,  the  purple  stream." 

General  bloodletting  may  be  effected  from  a  vein,  the  proceed] 
being  then  called  venesection  or  phlebotomy ;  or  from  an  artery,  wl 
it  is  called  arteriotomy.     The  most  convenient  mode  is  the  comn 
one,  from  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.     Should  these  veins 
very  small,  or  very  deep,  as  they  sometimes  are  in  persons  affeo 
with  obesity,  another  vein,  as,  for  example,  the  cephalic,  may 
selected  ;  or,  in  certain  special  cases,  the  external  jugular  vein  in 
lower  part  of  the  neck.     Should  arteriotomy  be  resolved  upoi 
superficial  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  is  generally  selected ; 
from  it  blood  can  be  taken  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  produce  a  8( 
tive  effect,  but,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  stated  here,  this  op 
tion  is  very  rarely  resorted  to. 

Local  BloodleUing. — The  object  of  local  bloodletting  is,  sometii 
the  speedy  unloading  of  the  gorged  vessels ;   and  with  this  i 
the  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  inflamed  vessels  themselves  by  n 
fication,  incision,  or  puncture ;  but,  more  frequently,  local  bloodlet 
is  employed  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  affected  part,  by  diver 
the  flow  of  blood  into  a  new  channel.  When  employed  to  act  by  can 
derivation,  or  as  an  auxiliary,  or  to  produce  an  impression  on  th* 
flamed  part  by  diminishing  the  general  tone  of  the  circulatiug  syB 
so  as  to  be  a  substitute  for  general  depletion,  the  blood  is  takei 
cupping,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches.     The  conditions  in  ihi 
preference  should  be  given  to  one  of  these  methods  of  local  depL 
over  the  other,  will  appear  in  future  parts  of  this  work. 

Until  a  recent  period,  general  bloodletting  was   considerec 
almost  all,  and  still  is  by  many,  as  the  sumimum  remedium  in  i 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  as  a  means  by  which  inflammation 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  cut  short.     We  have,  therefore,  dw( 
greater  length  on  this  remedy  than  the  infrequency  of  its  employ 
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at  the  present  day  might  seem  to  justify  ;  and  without  entering  into 
the  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  "  there  are  waves  of  time  through 
which  sthenic  and  asthenic  characters  of  disease  prevail  in  suocessiony 
and  that  we  are  at  present  living  amid  one  of  its  adynamic  phases," 
certain  it  is,  that  although  to  dispense  with  bloodletting  in  all  cases 
would  be  unsafe,  yet  it  is  now  comparatively  seldom  employed  ;  and 
a  general  impression  prevails  of  the  necessity  of  aiming  at  the  most 
limited  abstraction  of  blood,  and  of  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
advantages  with  as  few  of  the  disadvantages  as  possible,  in  cases 
where  its  employment  may  be  considered  indispensable. 

Antimony,  —  Of  various  sedative  remedies,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  tartrate  of  antimony,  given  in  small  doses  of  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain  every  two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to 
produce  a  nauseating  effect.  Through  the  intervention  of  this  sensa- 
tion, depression  of  the  heart's  action  is  produced ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  effect,  it  is  believed  by  the  profession  in  this  country,  that  it 
is  useful  when  exhibited  alone,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  bloodletting. 
On  the  Continent,  authorities  of  great  reputation  have  expressed  a 
confident  belief  that,  when  given  in  repeated  large  doses  often  grains, 
and  more,  after  tolerance  of  the  medicine  has  been  established,  it  is  a 
powerful  antiphlogistic  remedy,  while  it  produces  no  other  sensible 
impression.  In  some  inflammations,  especially  those  attended  with 
nausea  or  vomiting,  tlus  remedy  is  contra-indicated;  but  in  others,  and 
particularly  in  inflammation  in  the  chest,  it  is  of  great  value  when 
employed  alone,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  bloodletting. 

Mercury,  —  Practitioners  are  firmly  convinced  that  mercury  is 
extremely  useful,  when  given  as  a  purgative  at  the  commencement 
of  inflammation,  especially  in  inflammations  within  the  head,  and 
in  other  parts  also— that  it  has  the  power  of  controlling  and  re- 
moving exudation  of  lymph  in  inflammations  of  the  iris,  synovial 
membrane,  and  other  delicate  textures,  when  given  so  as  not  to  act 
as  a  purgative,  but  to  affect  the  system — ^that  it  tends  to  arrest 
the  organization  of  exudations,  and  render  them  more  amenable  to 
absorption — that  it  acts  directly  on  the  blood,  producing  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  abnormal  portion  of  fibrin  —  and  that  it  is  therefore, 
in  many  circumstances,  a  most  valuable  remedy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  much  mischief  often  results  from 
its  injudicious  use ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  when  exceedingly 
important  textures  or  functions  are  in  danger,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  that  its 
administration  should  be  ventured  upon ;  and  in  no  instance  should 
it  be  given  with  a  view  to  do  more  than  just  sensibly  to  affect  the 
gums ;  and  if  the  sjrmptoms  have  subsided,  it  should  be  withdrawn 
before  the  mouth  is  affected.  It  is  usually  given  in  combination  with 
opium,  the  opium  preventing  purging,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
constitutional  effect  of  the  mercury. 
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Opium. — Than  opium  after  bloodletting  we  have  not  a  more  * 
Tftluable  remedy.  By  it  the  nervous  Bystem  is  soothed,  pain  ia  snb- 
dned,  the  sedative  effect  of  bloodletting  on  the  general  circulation 
maintained,  niid  sleep  ia  procured.  Its  use  is  of  vitfil  importance  in 
some  iuflinniaatioua,  and  especially  in  some  inflammations  of  the 
intestines,  by  diminishing  the  i>ain  which  gives  rise  to  the  nausea, 
in  oonsequeuce  of  which  the  heart's  action  is  often  so  alarmingly,  and 
it  may  be,  fatally  depressed. 

Varioas  Metfioils  of  DeritmJwn. — Of  various  remedies  which  axst 
on  the  principle  of  derivation,  some  of  the  most  im])ortant  are, 
certain  purgatives  and  the  different  forms  of  counter-irritation.  In 
inflammations  within  the  head,  purgatives  are  extremely  usvfnl ;  in 
inflammations  in  the  cheat,  they  are  less  im]xirtant,  except  so  &r  as 
they  relieve  the  febrile  state,  by  unloading  the  bowels ;  and  in  many 
inflammations  within  the  abdomen,  their  use  must  not  be  ventured 
npon  until  the  disease  has  been  subdued.  But  the  limits  of  this 
work  will  not  allow  mo  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  precantiona 
regarding  the  use  of  them,  of  counter-irritation,  of  cold  in  certain 
oases,  of  emetics  in  some  special  inflammationa,  and  of  soma 
other  remedies  occasionally  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
flammatory process, 

II.  We  have  now  to  mention  the  method  of  treating  inflamma- 
tions pursued  by  Dr.  H.  Bennett,  who  considers  the  prinoiptee  on 
which  bloodlettings  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  were  practised, 
entirely  opposed  to  a  sound  pathology.  The  doctrine  held  by  this 
distinguished  physician  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — When  an 
exudation  has  once  occurred,  in  order  that  it  may  he  removed,  it 
must  undergo  certain  changes  by  increased  cell-growth,  for  which 
transformations  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  that  bloodletting  can  in  no  way  lessen  the  amount  of 
blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  or  assist  in  the  excretion  of  morbid 
laxKlucts  from  the  vital  fluid  ;  that  the  character  of  the  pulse  cannot 
be  a  safe  guide  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding,  as  its  condition  ia  the 
T«sidt,  instead  of  the  cause,  of  the  inflammation ;  and  that  the  in- 
creased throbbing  and  oiroulation  of  blood  about  an  inflamed  jiart  is  a 
result  of  the  inflammatory  process,  a  wise  provision,  as  he  snya,  of 
nature,  to  further  the  vital  changes,  and  ought  to  be  assisted  rather 
than  opposed. 

The  removal  of  nn  exudation  can  be  effected  only  in  two  ways  : 
either  by  its  death  or  by  its  undergoing  certain  vital  changes  by  cell- 
growth,  for  which  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  part  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Thence,  according  to  this  authority,  the  old 
princ{]ile  of  striving  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  to  an  iaSamed 
part  is  entirely  erroneous,  as  the  "  blood,  instead  of  being  sent  by  a 
vu  a  tergo,  is,  in  foot,  drawn  by  a  vU  a/ronte" 
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From  the  following  quotation  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Bennett  does 
not  belieye  that  the  old  impresBion  in  respect  to  diminishing  the 
amount  of  floid  in  the  inflamed  part  bj  withdrawing  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  system,  is  in  any  degree  correct : — ^  In  an  inflamed 
part  the  vessels  are  enlarged^  the  current  of  blood  is  arrested,  the 
blood  corpuscles  are  cloeelj  aggr^ated  together,  and  distend  the 
vascular  tube,  and  are  in  no  waj  affected  b j  the  arterial  current, 
even  when  increased  in  its  neighbourhood.  That  opening  a  vein  can 
alter  this  state  of  matters  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived ;  and  if  it  could, 
how  would  this  assist  in  removing  the  exudation  which  has  coagu- 
lated outside  the  vessels  f 

The  only  effect,  he  remarks,  that  bloodletting  carried  to  sucb  an 
extent  as  to  make  any  impression  on  the  system,  can  have  on  an 
inflamed  part  is,  ''  that  the  exudation,  which  requires  more  blood  in 
order  that  it  may  undergo  the  neoesBary  transformations  previous  to 
removal,  is  then  arrested  in  its  development,  and  so  fiur  from  being 
rapidly  removed,  remains  stationary,  or  dies  in  proportion  as  the 
economy  is  exhausted." 

He  further  asserts,  that  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  a  result  of  the 
process  set  up  by  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  inflammation ;  and  that 
any  interference  with  the  view  of  altering  this  state  prolongs,  rather 
than  shortens  the  inflammation. 

Finally,  he  remarks,  that  bloodletting  does  in  no  way  assist  in  the 
excretion  of  morbid  products  from  the  blood,  and  in  no  way  affects 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  observed  in  the  constitution  of  this 
fluid  during  the  inflammatory  process. 

Dr.  Bennett,  believing  that  an  inflammation  once  established  can 
never  be  cut  short,  and  that  the  exudation  is  got  rid  of  by  increased 
cell-growth,  which  cells,  as  he  says,  are  all  subsequently  broken  up 
and  absorbed,  or  partly  converted  into  a  solid  tissue,  and  partiy  ab- 
sorbed, never  tries  in  practice  to  cut  short  the  disease,  or  to  weaken 
the  pulse  and  vital  powers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  further  the 
necessary  changes  which  the  exudation  must  undergo  in  order  to  be 
fully  excreted  from  the  economy. 

To  this  end,  he  states,  citing  pneumonia  as  an  example,  'Muring 
the  period  of  febrile  excitement,  I  content  myself  with  giving  salines 
in  small  doses,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  viscosity  of  the  blood. 
As  soon  as  the  pulse  becomes  soft,  I  order  good  beef-tea  and  nu- 
trients ;  and  if  there  be  weakness,  frx>m  4  to  8  ounces  of  wine  daily. 
Ab  the  period  of  crisis  aj^nroaches,  I  give  a  diuretic,  generally  con- 
sisting of  half  a  drachm  of  nitric  ether,  sometimes  combined  with 
10  minims  of  oolchicum  wine,  three  times  daily,  to  £Eivour  the  excre- 
tioiiof  urates.  But  if  crisis  occur  by  sweat  or  stool,  I  take  care  not 
to  check  it  in  any  way." 

Such  are  the  views^  first,  oC  t|i6  .^[xtr^m^  «ntiphlo^.stic  pchcol,  and 
secondly,  of  those  who,  lil^a  ]%r.,]B].  BennetLlkclu  ih£.t  it  ji>  impossible 
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to  cut  short  an  inflammation,  and  make  the  rule  of  practice  to  further 
the  natural  changes  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  exudation. 

While  I  consider  the  profession  to  be  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bennett  for  his  great  researches,  and  for  his  valuable  additions  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  while  I  cannot  but  admire  the  consistency  of 
his  therapeutic  measures,  based  on  his  extended  pathological  know- 
ledge, still  I  cannot  but  avow  that  I  have  seen  cases  of  inflammation, 
which  I  believe  were  cut  short  by  a  timely  bleeding ;  and  others, 
which  I  as  strongly  believe   were  benefited  by  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  pursued  in  the  modified  measure,  according  to  which  I 
have  always  practised  it.     I  have  no  experience  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  carried  to  the  extent  that  some  recommend ;  and  I  firmlj 
believe,  that  general  bloodletting  is  but  very  rarely  required,  or  ever 
justifiable ;  yet  I  believe  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  to  be  a  saft 
rule  of  practice,  when  pursued  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  no 
unduly  to  lower  the  strength  of  the  patient  at  first,  and  to  maintar 
it  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  safd 
therapeutic  rule,  has  been  too  exclusively  argued  in  reference  i 
pneumonia  and  some  other  affections,  in  which  there  is  a  very  gre 
tendency  to  spontaneous  cure  by  processes  now  clearly  understood  ai 
generally  acknowledged ;   and  that  the  comparative  merits  of  t 
different  methods  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  until  the  respecti 
results  be  ascertained  in  other  inflammations.     For  my  own  part, 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  I  should  not  be  satisfied  that 
had  been  done  to  save  the  life  of  a  strong  plethoric  patient,  suflTer 
from  acute  inflammation  in  the  head,  if  early  bleeding  had  not  b 
practised.     I  think  that  the  chances  of  a  patient^s  recovery,  uo 
these  circumstances,  would .  be  much  greater,  were  means  adopter 
prevent  exudation,  rather  than  to  favour  changes  in  it. 

III.  To  conclude,  it  maj.  be  stated,  that  other  methods  of  trea 
inflammation  have  been  adopted  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  T 
Rasori  and  Laennec  treated  inflammations  by  administering  U 
i  emetic  in  very  large  doses ;  others,  as  Dietl,  have  tried  pure  die 

'\  ;  treatment ;  others,   as  Skoda,   in  the  Charity  Hospital  at  Yic 

have  pursued  the  expectant  plan,  that  is,  dietetic  treatment  coml 
with  the  administration  of  remedies  to  meet  occasional  sympt< 
and  the  late  Dr.  Todd  latterly  advocated  powerful  stimulation 
the  very  conmiencement  of  acute  inflammation.     The  limits  of 
work  do  not  admit  of  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  these  va 
plans,  and  for  fuller  information  as  to  their  nature,  and  the  com 
tive  success  resulting  from  their  adoption  in  certain  forms  of  in 
mation,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings  of  the  a 
mentioned  authorities,  and  to  papers  by  Dr.  G.  Balfour,   h 
"  Edin^urgt^Mpdical^iy^^  Surgical^ Jpumal**  for  1847. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


TUBERCLK 


To  exudatioDs  occurring  in  a  sound  constitution,  the  term  simple  or 
healthy  is  applied ;  while  to  those  taking  place  in  the  scrofulous  or 
cancerous  diatheses,  the  names  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular,  and  can- 
cerous, are  respectively  given. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  found  in  persons  of  the  scrof- 
ulous or  tubercular  diathesis,  consists  in  its  containing  a  larger  amount 
of  albuminous,  and  a  less  quantity  of  oily  matter,  than  enter  into  its 
constitution  in  a  state  of  health.  This,  as  pointed  out  by  Bennett, 
arises  from  there  being  such  an  amount  of  acidity  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  readily  dissolves  all  the  albuminous  substances,  and  more 
than  neutralizes  the  various  alkaline  secretions,  so  that  carbonaceous 
principles  of  food  are  not  converted  into  fat,  and  oily  matters  directly 
introduced  into  the  system  are  not  properly  assimilated.  Should  exu- 
dation of  liquor  sanguinis  arise  from  any  caus§  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  have  the  same  peculiar  constitu^on  as  the  blood;  that 
is,  it  will  contain  a  large  amount  of  albumen,  but  be  deficient  in 
&tty  matter ;  and  as  a  proper  combination  of  these  two  principles  is 
necessary  for  nutrition  and  development,  the  elementary  molecules  do 
not  undergo  any  higher  development  into  nucleated  or  reproductive 
cells,  but  remain  as  unorganized  abortive  bodies,  to  which  the  name 
of  tubercle  corpuscles  has  been  given.  On  this  interesting  subject, 
Dr.  Bennett  writes  : — '*  A  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  a  proper  admixture  of  mineral,  albuminous,  and  oleagi- 
nous elements.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  physiological  experi- 
ments of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  Magendie, 
and  others ;  from  an  observation  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  the 
natural  food  of  young  mammiferous  animals ;  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  the  egg,  which  constitute  the  source  from  which  the 
tissues  of  oviparous  animals  are  formed  before  the  shell  is  broken ; 
and  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  food  of 
adult  ftT>iTn<t1g.  The  researches  of  chemists,  as  of  Prout,  Liebig,  and 
others,  point  to  the  same  generalization,  when  they  assert  that  car- 
bonized and  nitrogenized,  or,  as  they  have  been  called,  respiratory  and 
sanguigenous  food,  are  necessary  to  carry  on  nutrition,  inasmuch  as 
oil  is  a  type  of  the  one,  and  albumen  of  the  other.     The  reason  of 
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piucles,  vary  in  thtax  longest  diameter  from  ^^^^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch, 
are  unaffected  by  water,  are  rendered  very  transparent  by  acetic  acid, 
and  are  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potaah.  On  careful 
examination,  it  will  be  observed  that  these  corpuscles  are  mixed  up 
with  numerous  mtJeoules  and  grannies,  which  vary  greatly  in  size, 
and  are  more  abundant  the  softer  the  tubercles  are.  Scattered  also 
over  the  field  of  the  microscope  may  be  seen  uumerooa  shreds  of  the 
timoM  in  which  the  exudation  waa  found. 
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Some  of  these  granules  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  nitrogemzc 
compounds,  others  of  salts  of  hme  which  on  the  absorption  of  t) 
aumal  matter  occasionally  remain  constituting  calcareous  conci 
tions.  When  the  grey  or  miliary  tubercles  are  carefully  ezamin 
after  beug  treated  with  acetic  acid  they  are  found  to  be  made  up 
a  number  of  bodies  quite  similar  to  the  ordinary  corpuscles,  b 
usually  more  closely  pressed  together,  and  conttuning  rather  fev 
granules. 

From  chemical  analysis,  tuberde  would  appear  to  consist  of 
animal  matter,  containing  a  large  amount  of  albumen,  and  of  vari' 
earthy  salts,  principally  the  insoluble  phosphate  and  the  carbonat- 
lime,  and  a  small  proportion  of  soda  salts.  Some  chemists  b 
detected  caseine ;  and  very  minute  quantities  of  fat  and  fibrin  i 
generally  be  found  to  enter  into  the  coustitutloa  of  tnberci 
matter. 

Mode  of  increase  and  aqftening. — As  tubercular  deposit  cont 
no  nucleated  or  reproductive  cells,  its  increase  can  be  effected  onl 
fresh  exudation.  It  may  either  remain  without  change,  oi 
absorbed ;  or,  by  acting  as  foreign  matter,  may  induce  irritation 
inflammation  in  surrounding  tissues ;  and  becoming  softened  by 
mixture  with  inflammatory  products,  may  with  them  form  scrofi 
abscess,  in  which  the  tubercular  and  purulent  matters  are  commiu 
£xamples  of  such  abscesses  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A.cco: 
to  Engel,  Vogel,  and  others,  the  causes  of  softening  of  tubercle 
be  referred  partly  to  influences  residing  within  the  tubercular 
and  partly  to  such  as  are  external,  as  extreme  moisture,  suppni 
in  the  surrounding  tisanes,  Ac     When  scrofotous  pus  is  exarain 
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the  microscope,  the  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be  irregalar  in  shape, 
instead  of  having  the  regular  round  or  spherical  form  of  healthy  pus 
cells ;  they  do  not,  moreover,  roll  freely  on  each  other  in  the  liquor 
pUBM^  and  if  acetic  acid  be  added  to  them,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
granular  nuclei  are  either  entirely  absent  or  very  ill  defined. 

DegeneroHans. — ^When  tubercles  are  once  deposited  in  any  tissue, 
they  may  soften  or  liquefy,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  scrofulous 
pus ;  or  they  may  undergo  the  calcareous  degeneration,  which  con- 
sists in  the  earthy  constituents  being  left,  and  the  liquid  parts  of  the 
tubercle  removed  by  absorption ;  or  they  may  experience  the  fibrinous 
transformation,  when  they  become  hard,  dry,  and  cartilaginous-like 
bodies.     When  tubercles  are  once  deposited  in  any  texture,  there  aro 
two  ways  in  which  they  may  undergo  a  process  of  natural  cure.     In 
the  first  place,  they  may  soften  and  be  evacuated  as  purulent  matter ; 
and,  should  no  more  exudation  from  the  blood  take  place,  the  part 
affected  may  in  this  way  undergo  a  process  of  spontaneous  cure.     But 
again,  the  more  watery  and  animal  part  of  the  deposit  may  be  absorbed, 
and  the  cretaceous  matter  left  may  remain  for  years  as  a  harmless 
mass,  provided  the  further  deposit  of  tubercular  matter  be  arrested. 

Marks  of  dicUhesis  and  causes  of  deposit, — Tubercular  exudation 
occurs  exclusively  in  persons  who  have  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  which 
is,  therefore,  said  to  predispose  to  tubercle.  This  diathesis  is  heredi- 
taiy,  and  is  met  with  in  persons  of  all  temperaments,  but  is  most 
usual  in  the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic.  The  characters  which  indi- 
cate its  existence  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament  are,  light 
hair  ;  skin  fine,  white,  with  a  transparent  brilliancy,  allowing  nume- 
rous subcutaneous  veins  to  be  seen  shining  through  it ;  eyelashes  long^ 
silky,  and  graceful ;  iris  grey  or  blue  ;  eyeball  prominent,  the  scle- 
rotic having  a  shining  whiteness  or  pearly  lustre  ;  the  pupils  large  ; 
the  muscles  flabby ;  the  circulation  feeble ;  the  surface  of  the  body 
easily  chilled  ;  and  the  digestive  organs  easily  deranged.  These  are 
the  principal  physical  characteristics,  and  with  them  are  usually  asso- 
ciated certain  moral  characters,  namely,  warm  affections,  quickness  of 
perception,  lively  imagination,  amiability  of  disposition,  and  a  delicate 
and  susceptible  cast  of  mind.  When  the  scrofulous  diathesis  exists 
in  persons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  its  principal  characteristics 
are,  dark  complexion ;  skin  thick,  pasty,  and  sallow ;  head  large ; 
eyes  large  and  prominent ;  upper  lip,  in  general,  thick  :  expression 
of  countenance  dull  and  unpleasing ;  muscles  soft  and  flabby ;  chest 
narrow :  beUy  protuberant ;  circulation  feeble ;  digestive  organs 
liable  to  derangement,  with  other  symptoms  indicating  feebleness  of 
constitution.  The  principal  known  excitiug  causes  of  tubercular 
deposit  are,  habitual  insufficiency  of  food ;  deficiency  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise ;  residence  in  a  low,  damp  situation  ;  want  of  free  exposure 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  debility  from  excessive  evacuations,  or  other 
causes ;  insufficient  clothing ;    long-continued  derangement  of  the 
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digestive  organs,  great  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  habitual  mental 
dcpressioD.  Dr,  Alison  says  of  the  exciting  caunes  of  this  deposit^ 
"  They  may  be  ranked  together  as  causes  of  debility,  acting  peiv 
manently  or  habitually  for  a  length  of  time,  although  not  ao  powe^ 
fully  as  to  produce  sudden  or  violent  effects." 

TreatmeiU. — These  considerationB  suggest  very  strongly  the  neoes- 
Hity  of  generous  diet  in  all  cases  where  tlio  scrofiiloua  diathesis  eidst^ 
or  when  the  local  manifestation  has  taken  place  ;  of  living  in  a  dty 
bracing  atmosphere ;  of  free  eziiosure  to  the  light  of  the  stui  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air ;  suitable  clothing ;  maintiuning  a  bealthj 
condition  of  the  skin  by  some  of  the  diO'erent  modes  of  bathing, 
by  spoDging,  and  friction  with  a  hair  glove ;  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  digestive  organs ;  and  the  cultivation  of  hiibitual  checrfiilneaa 
Borne  medicines,  more  particularly  the  preparations  of  iron,  qulnin^. 
or  of  quinine  and  iron,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  cod-Uver  oO^ 
and  olive  oil,  are  useful.  It  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  as  strengtlt 
can  only  be  acquired  by  the  proper  assimilation  of  nourishment, 
of  the  mMt  important  indications  to  be  fulfiUed  by  medicine,  L 
put  the  digestive  organs  into  a  suitable  state  for  the  proper  perfc 
ance  of  their  functions,  and  especially  to  counteract  excess  of  acid  ta 
the  stomach.  Medicine  most  likely  to  accomplish  this  desirable  pop-' 
pose  should  therefore  be  employed.  Cod-liver  oil  is  well  known  to  be' 
an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  scrofulous  affections,  and  in  none 
more  successful  than  in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  uecl^ 
and  scrofuloiia  disease  of  the  testicle.  As  M.  Tauffied  pointed  ou^, 
cod-liver  oil  "in  an  analeptic,  and  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  ab- 
normal nutrition  dependent  on  want  of  assimilation  of  fatty  mattery 
It  is  readily  digestible  nuder  circumstances  where  no  other  kind  c£ 
animal  food  can  be  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the  t 
with  a  proper  amount  of  iatty  matter."  In  many  instances  cream  ii 
an  efficient  and  agreeable  substitute  for  the  cod-liver  oil.  It  ia  well 
known  that  tubercular  deposit  ia  much  more  under  the  influence  of 
constitutional  than  of  local  treatment.  As  tubercle  is  clearly 
disease  of  j)rimary  digestion  causing  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
faulty  nutrition  originates  and  keeps  up  the  disease,  and  as  the  DUtri* 
tive  properties  of  the  blood  are  entirely  dependent  on  jiroper  ai 
lation,  it  must  be  evident  from  these,  and  other  considerations 
tioned  in  this  chapter,  that,  to  use  certain  kinds  of  food,  es^iecially 
those  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  matters,  to  promote  prin- 
mary  digestion,  and  to  remove  all  influences  capable  of  intctfeiiu 
with  the  ultimate  healthy  elaboration  of  the  nutritive  fluid,  an 
the  greatest  importance. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

CANCER 

As  all  writers  have  not  affixed  the  same  meaning  to  some  terms 
used  in  the  nomenclatore  of  the  diseases  described  in  this  chapter,  it 
may  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  in  the  following  remarks,  those  of 
Cancerous  Growths,  Cancer,  and  Carcinoma  are  used  synonymously, 
to  denote  a  genus  of  disease  of  which  there  are  several  yarieties  or 
species,  possessing  certain  principal  characters  in  common,  but  having 
each  at  the  same  time  some  distinguishing  peculiaritie& 

Of  these  varieties  the  four  following  are  readily  reoognised ;  Car- 
cinoma simplex,  or  Hard  Cancer;  Carcinoma  medullare,  or  Soft 
Cancer;  Carcinoma  alveolare,  or  Colloid  Cancer;  and  Carcinoma 
melanodes,  or  Black  Cancer. 

These  various  morbid  formations  differ  widely  in  many  of  their 
characters,  as  will  be  stated  when  we  speak  of  them  individually ;  but 
they  have  certain  peculiarities  in  common  with  each  other,  some  of 
which  are,  that  they  are  composed  of  elements  which,  considered 
histologically,  differ  from  those  of  the  normal  body,  and  hence  are 
called  heterologous  or  heteromorphous  formations ;  that  they  have  a 
tendency  to  extend  to  surrounding  parts,  and  change  them  to  struc- 
tures resembling  their  own  ;  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  return  after 
extirpation ;  that  they  are  connected  with  constitutional  cachexy ; 
and  that  they  not  only  destroy  the  parts  in  which  they  are  deposited , 
but  eventually,  and  at  no  distant  period,  the  life  of  the  patient. 

A  fifth  variety  of  cancer,  called  Epithelioma,  or  Epithelial  Cancer, 
will  be  included  in  this  chapter. 

1.  CABCUrOMA  SIMPLEX. 

Synonymea. — Carcinoma,  Carcinoma  simplex,  Carcinoma  scirrhosum, 
Scirrhus^  Scirrhoma,  Scirrhoeis,  Stone  and  Hard  Cancer,  are  some  of 
the  names  given  to  this  variety. 

Period  of  Life, — This  form  of  cancer  is  observed  at  various  periods 
of  life,  but  its  occurrence  is  most  frequent  between  45  and  50  years 
of  aga  It  has  been  very  seldom  observed  in  persons  under  20 ; 
but  it  becomes  more  frequent  as  the  age  increases  up  to  from 
45  to  50,  after  which  it  again  becomes  more  rare ;  yet  it  is  met 
with  even  in  the  most  advanced  periods  of  life  less  rarely  than  at  ages 
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under  20.  Of  all  forms  of  cancer  this  is  the  one  most  common  in 
middle-aged  and  elderly  persona  The  youngest  subject  in  which  I 
have  seen  the  disease  was  a  girl  of  15  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  skin 
over  the  mamma  was  the  seat  of  the  disease.  But  in  the  "  North 
American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review"  for  May,  1857,  Dr.  Goss  records 
the  case  of  a  mulatto  child,  three  months  old,  in  whom  the  liver  was 
affected  with  hard  tubercles,  which  were  of  an  extremely  firm  con- 
sistence, and  exhibited  under  the  microscope  all  the  genuine  characters 
of  scirrhus. 

Usual  Seats, — Certain  organs  and  tissues  are  more  prone  to  this 
form  of  cancer  than  others.     The   mamma,   liver,  uterus,   rectum, 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  ilio -colic  valve,  and  stomach  are  &vourite 
seats  of  this  variety  of  cancer  as  a  primary  disease ;  the  skin  and 
lymphatics  are  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  the  seat  of  it  as  a 
primary,  but  extremely  often  as  a  secondary  disease ;  whereas  the 
bones,  muscles,  brain,  lungs,  spleen,  and  urinary  organs  are  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  hard  cancer,  except  as  a  secondary  disease. 
The  primary  cancers  of  bone  are  medullary,  colloid,  and  osteoid. 
The  cancer  that  commonly  appears  first  in  the  lymphatic  glands  is 
the  medullary ;  and  in  muscle  it  never  begins  as  a  primary  disease ; 
and  indeed,  muscle  is  almost  never  found  the  seat  of  hard  cancer, 
except  when  the  disease  spreads  continuously,  or  is  multiplied  con- 
tiguously to  its  primary  seat.     A  remarkable  circumstance  in  regarc 
to  textures  which  are  most  frequently  the  sites  of  this  form  of  cance 
is,  that  while  some  glandular  viscera,  as  the  mamma  and  liver,  are  liabl 
to  be  afiected  with  hard  cancer,  the  testicle,  which  belongs  to  th 
same  class,  is  so  exempt  from  it  that  it  has  been  questioned  if  it  hi 
ever  been  attacked  by  it  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  one  < 
the  most  &vourite  seats  of  medullary  cancer. 

This  disease  is  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males  ;  but  st 
tistics  on  the  large  scale  seem  to  furnish  pretty  conclusive  eviden< 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  great  frequency  of  scirrhus  in  the  femi 
breast,  and  that  the  other  organs  seem  to  be  more  frequently  attack 
by  this  disease  in  males  than  in  females. 

Common  Characters. — Hardness  is  a  distinguishing  peculiarity 
this  variety ;  it  is  firm  and  incompressible ;  at  an  early  stage  r 
freely    movable,  but  subsequently  becomes   firmly  attached  to 
skin  and  subjacent  parts  ;  its  surface  is  nodulated ;  the  veins  su] 
ficial  to  it  become,  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  growth,  tortuous 
enlarged ;  at  its  commencement  it  may  be  attended  with  little  oj 
pain,  so  that  considerable  progress  may  have  been  made  before 
discovery  of  its  presence ;  but  ultimately,  it  is  accompanied  "» 
acute  pain  of  a  lancinatiug  character.     In  the  first  stage,  the  sk 
unadherent  and  of  its  natural  colour ;  in  the  second,  it  is  adhe 
and  of  a  dark  purple-red  colour ;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  ulcer 
and  there  is  then  constituted  the  condition  called  open  cancer,  or 
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cerona  ulcer.  When  the  nltiti  haa  given  way,  there  is  soon  obaervable 
one  of  the  remarkable  differences  between  the  fibrous  and  the  medul- 
lary cancer.  In  the  tatter,  a  fimgiis  riaea  out  of  the  ulcerated  part ; 
but  ill  the  former,  instead  of  a  fungua,  the  characteristic  ulcer  is 
formed.  The  characters  of  the  cauceroua  ulcer  are  very  peculiar, 
and  may  be  reeogniaed  at  a  single  glance.  The  edges  are  irregular, 
thick,  serrated,  everted,  and  aometimos  of  a  whitish,  and  sometimes  of 
a  red  irritable,  appearance.  The  surface  ia  foul  and  irregular,  pre- 
senting at  some  parts  patches  of  hard  straggling  granutationit, 
which  are  boou  removed  by  the  ulcerative  process ;  and  at  times,  in 
some  porta,  some  small  portions  of  the  tumour  are  seen  coming  away, 
in  consequence  of  rapid  ulcerative  action,  or  of  this  along  with  sepa- 
ration of  portions  of  the  diseased  structure,  the  ulccrattid  surface,  in 
some  cases,  presents  a  deep  and  cavernous  excavation.  The  discharge 
is  thin,  bloody,  profttse,  and  of  a  peculiar  ftetid  odour.  On  the  sepa- 
ration of  some  of  the  small  sloughs,  slight  hemorrhage  occasionaUy 
takes  place.  The  patient  is  almost  constantly  distressed  with  burning 
pain ;  and  however  much  the  ulceration  may  extend,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity that  may  he  observed — namely,  that  it  has  no  effect  in  reducing 
the  size  of  the  tumour,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  fresh  deposi- 
tion and  growth  in  the  subjacent  part  is  more  rapid  than  the  ulcerative 
destruction  on  the  surface. 

Lymphatic  invasion  takes  place,  constituting  the  seconilaTy  forma- 
tion. Tliere  are  great  varieties  in  regard  to  the  time,  the  form,  the 
extant,  and  the  character  of  this  invasion.  In  some  cases  it  appeare 
«arly,  in  others  it  is  long  of  commencing.  Sometimes  the  ganglia  in 
the  neighbourhood  become  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  constitute  the 
lymphatic  tumour ;  and  this  tumour  may,  more  or  less,  be  perfectly 
joined  to  the  primary  cancerous  tumour  by  a  painful  indurated  cord- 
like  swelling  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  lymphatics  ;  or  nothing 
whatever  may  be  felt  between  the  seat  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
formations.  The  secondary  formations  are  sometimes  iu  the  viscera 
instead  of  the  lymphatics.  When  in  the  viscera,  they  are  usually 
of  the  medullary  character  ;  and  of  the  scirrhous  when  in  the  lymph- 
atics. A  cachexy  attends  on  this  as  on  every  other  form  of  car- 
cinoma, and  is  characterized  by  emaciation,  great  debility,  sallow- 
ueos  of  skin,  a  bloodless  appearance,  want  of  sleep,  entire  loss  of 
appetite,  a  cadaverous  expression  of  countenance,  gi'eat  suffering,  and 
uBoally  irregular  hectic  fever.  After  removal  it  creaks,  when  cut 
with  a  sharp  knife  ;  a  thin  lamina  is  pellucid,  but  in  the  mass  it  is 
white,  with  a  bluish  tinge ;  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, oue  of  a  comparatively  soft  consistency,  of  a  satiny  appear- 
ance, and  a  bluish-white  colour  ;  the  other  and  larger,  of  an  opaque 
wldtc  apjiearance,  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  soft  pai't,  aud  consisting 
of  numerous  interlacing  ImukIs  ;  it  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
^^id  unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  by  pressure  or  scraping,  it  yields  a  small 


qmmti^  of  oanoaroos  jnioe,  wbiofa,  at  an  early  stage,  lias  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  dear  transparent  liquid,  and  aflervards  of  a  white  deamy 
floid  I  it  is  not  famished  with  a  capsule ;  does  not  present  a  dis- 
tinctly defined  border  j  and  is  irregularly  blended  with  the  surround- 
ing part& 

MitToieofie  CAoraefan.— Wliea  examined  by  the  (ud  of  a  micro- 
soope,  coidnonia  simplex  is  found  to  oonnat  of  a  fibrous  matrix,  so 
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arranged  as  to  form  namerous  t^sts,  in  which,  as  well  as  between  ' 
meshes  of  the  fibres,  nnmeroos  cells  are  obserred.     These  cells 
highly  developed,  the  walls  being,  in  young  cells,  distended 
smooth,  and  in  old  cells,  flaccid  and  corrugated.     In  size  they  ra 
from  the  yj^ff  ^  ^^  ttit  ^^  ^^  vadk  in  diameter ;  and  in  form  t 
may  be  ovaJ,  caudate,  round,  spindle-shaped,  oblong,  beart-shapet 
of  various  indescribable  forms  depending  on  lateral  presanre ; 
this  diversity  is  their  most  distinguishing  character  in  reapec 
form.     Each  cell  contains  one,  two,  or  more  nuclei  with  enc 
nucleoli  j  and  frequently  there  is  an  appearance  of  cells  within 
The  liquid  contents  of  the  cell-wall  are  at  first  transparent 
oolonrless,  but  afterwards  become  opaque  from  the  formati< 
granules  and  molecules.     Water  penetrates  the  wall  by  eadosi 
distending  and  raising  it  upt.    Acetic  acid  exerdses  its  usual  eS 
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dUsolTing  it,  and  thereby  making  the  nuclei  more  conspicuous. 
The  fluid  or  juice  which  can  be  sonped  or  prsBsed  from  a  cut  Burfaoe 
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of  the  tninour  is  found  to  contaia  numerous  cancer  cells,  granules, 
grannUr  cells,  pigmentary  and  tatty  matters  in  variable  proportions, 
blood-corpuscles,  and  shreds  of  fibres. 

»2,    CABcmOMA  UEDCLLARE. 
Sijnimymea. — Among  the  many  names  given  to  thii  variety  are, 
OftTcinoma  medullare,  Medullary  FungU9,  Fungus  lijematodes.  Medul- 
lary Sarcoma,  Medullary  Cancer,  Cephaloma,  Enoephaloma,  Fungoid 
Disease,  and  EncepliaJoid,  or  Soft  Cancer. 

Seats,  Aff«,  and  Sex. — In  maiiy  particulars  medullary  and  fibrous 
cancers  contrast  very  remarkably  with  each  other ;  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  regard  to  their  most  usual  seats,  and  the  age  and 
ses  of  the  patients  most  frequently  affected.  The  seats  of  medullary 
cancer  in  the  order  of  frequency  are,  testicle,  boues,  intermuscular 
spaces  in  limbs,  eye,  breast,  walls  of  trunk,  and  lymphatics.  As 
formerly  stated,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  hard  cancer  is  the  breast — 
occurring,  according  to  Paget,  in  95  out  of  100  cases  ;  whereas 
medullary  cancer  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  testicle  than  in  any 
other  part  But  not  only  are  the  tcstiolo,  boucs,  intermuscular  spaces, 
and  legs,  the  most  frequent  seats,  but  they  are  the  parts  in  which  it 
is  met  with  at  the  earliest  periods  of  life — medullary  cancer  being  of 
frequent  occurrence  under  puberty,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
only  cancer  before  puberty.  In  these  parts  the  mean  age  is  under  40, 
and,  in  all  others,  above  40.  When  the  generative  organs  of  both 
sexes  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  the  writings  and  tables  of 
Walshe,  Lebert,  and  Paget  do  not  seem  to  prove  that  the  one  sex  is 
more  liable  to  medullary  cancer  than  the  other. 

Common  and  Mierqecopic  Charactera.—lu  this  variety  the  tumour 
it  less  clrcuniscribed,  and  its  increase  much  more  rapid  ;  it  is  for  a 
ooDsidemble  time  attended  with  little  or  no  ])ain,  nor  dues  manipula- 
tion produce  any  uneasy  sensation ;  on  palpation  it  presents  a  peculiar 
c  feeling,  which  has  sometimes  by  inexperienced  observers  been 


mistAken  for  flnatnatlon  ;  the  v^ns  orer  It  become  congested ;  the 
skin  rebuns  for  a  conud^sble  time  its  nfttnral  appearance,  bat 
ohangea  in  colour  as  the  disease  advances,  presenting  a  dingy  bluish 
tint ;  it  becomaa  tense  and  paiuful,  and  by  and  by  ulcerates ;  a 
bloody  fluid  is  evacuated,  whioh  soon  asBumes  a  fcetid  character ;  a 
fungoid  growth  soon  protrudes,  ja^eeeutiug  the  appearanoe  of  an  irre- 
gular Bur&oe  of  unhealthy  granulations ;  the  tumour  comes  to  be 
attended  with  pain  of  a  dull,  heavy,  aickeniug  character ;  the  fungus 
has  a  great  tendency  to  bleed ;  the  tumour  increases  veiy  rapidly, 
affecting  not  only  the  surrounding  parts,  but  also  the  neighbouring 
lymphatics  and  glands ;  and  death  soon  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  repeated  bleeding,  invasion  of  internal  organs,  canoerons  cachexy, 
or  of  gangrene  of  the  upper  extremity,  as  I  saw  very  lately  in  a  case 
of  this  disease  in  the  breast,  in  which  the  gland  and  axilla  presented 
one  diseased  mass.  Secondary  formations  are  often  found  to  a  great 
extent  both  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  the  viscera,  and  they  occa- 
sionally are  of  the  scirrhous  charaoter.  The  attendant  coohe^  is 
usually  early,  and  comes  to  be  strongly  marked. 

The  tumour,  on  being  cut  into,  is  seen  to  consist  in  a  great  measni« 
of  a  soft,  white,  opaque,  pulpy  substance,  resembling  in  colour  and 
consistency  that  of  healthy  brain,  traversed  with  fibrous  septa,  whioh 
however,  are  much  fewer  and  thinner  than  in  carcinoma  simplex 
and  resemble  those  of  carcinoma  simplex  in  the  denser  parts  of  th 
tumour,  but  very  slightly  so  in  the  pulpy  and  broken-down  portioD 
Extravasations  of  blood  give  to  the  out  portion,  at  some  places, 
reddish  appearance,  constituting  what  has  been  called  by  some,  fiiug 
hismatodes. 
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The  cells  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  first  variety,  antl 
highly  developed  :  and  the  cream-Uke  fluid,  when  examined  w 
aid  of  the  microscope  ia  seen  to  abound  with  cancer  cells  in 
degree  of  development.     In  this  form  of  carcinoma  there  i 
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miatoken  for  flaotoation ;  tlie  veins  orer  it  become  congested ;  the 
akin  retains  for  ft  conaiderftble  time  ita  natnrtil  appearftnce,  bnt 
changes  in  colour  as  the  disease  advances,  presenting  a  dingy  blniah 
tint ;  it  becomes  t«nse  and  painful,  and  bj  and  hy  ulcerates  ;  a 
bloodj  fluid  is  evacuated,  which  soon  assumea  a  foetid  character ;  a 
fungoid  growth  soon  protrudes,  preBenting  Uie  appearanoe  of  an  irre- 
golar  sorface  of  unhealthy  granulations ;  the  tumour  comes  to  be 
attended  with  pain  of  a  dull,  heavy,  sickening  character ;  the  fimgns 
has  a  great  tendency  to  bleed ;  the  tumour  increases  very  rapidly, 
affecting  not  only  the  snrronnding  parts,  but  also  the  neighbouring 
lymphatics  and  glands ;  and  death  soon  takes  place  in  conseqnenoe 
of  repeated  bleeding,  invasion  of  internal  organs,  cancerous  cachexy, 
or  of  gangrene  of  the  upper  extremity,  as  I  saw  very  lately  in  a  case 
of  this  disease  in  the  breast,  in  which  the  gland  and  axilla  presented 
one  diseased  mass.  Secondary  formations  are  often  found  to  a  great 
extent  both  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  ^e  viscera,  and  they  occa- 
sionally are  of  the  scirrhous  character.  The  attendant  cache^  is 
usnally  early,  and  comes  to  be  strongly  marked. 

The  tumour,  on  being  cut  into,  is  seen  to  consist  in  a  great  measure 
of  a  soft,  white,  opaqne,  pulpy  substance,  resembling  in  colour  and 
consistency  that  of  healthy  brain,  traversed  with  fibrous  septa,  which, 
however,  are  much  fewer  and  thinner  than  in  carcinoma  simplex  ; 
and  resemble  those  of  carcinoma  simplex  in  the  denser  parts  of  tha 
tumour,  but  very  slightly  so  in  the  pulpy  and  broken-down  portions. 
Extravasations  of  blood  give  to  the  cut  portion,  at  some  places,  a 
reddish  appearance,  constituting  what  has  been  called  by  some,  fimgai 
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The  cells  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  first  variety,  and  m 
highly  developed  :  and  the  cream-like  fluid,  when  examined  with 
aid  of  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  abound  with  cancer  cells  in  a  1 
degree  of  development.     In  this  form  of  carcinoma  there  is  o 


obaerred  a  y ellowieli-oolonred  paste,  sometimes  retionlatet],  and  some- 
times oolleoted  into  masses.    This  has  been  attribaled  to  fatty  de- 
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generation  of  cancerous  cells,  and  is  deeoribed  by  Frofessor  Miiller  as 
"  cancer  reticulare." 
This  Tariety  of  carcinoma  differs  from  the  former  chieSj  in  density. 

3.  CARCIHOMA  ALVSatJkBX. 

Synonymeg. — Carcinoma  alveolare  is  sometimes  called  Colloid  (from 
rtoXXo,  fflvit)  and  also  Qelatinifbrm  canoer. 

It  is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  met  with  as  a  primary  disease 
principally  in  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  ateras,  and  omeuttun,  and 
as  a  secondary  disease  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  longa.  It  is  found 
to  consist  of  fibres,  so  arranged  as  to  form  local!  or  areols,  vaiTing 
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in  size,  and  containing  a  sofl  viscous  matter,  sometimes  grey  or  amber- 
coloured,  sometimes  opalescent,  or  opaque,  or  of  a  greenish-yellow 
oolonr. 
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This  gtne-like  matter  is  Bometimes  found  perfectly  straotoreleBB ; 
sometimes  it  has  a  finely  molecular  appearance ;  while  at  other  times 
it  b  observed  to  contain  numeroua  nucleated  cells,  having  the  com- 
mon characters  of  cancer  cells.  The  accompanying  figure,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Frofeasor  Bennett,  gives  a  delineation  of  this  form 
of  cancer. 

4,  OASOINOMA  KBLAHODES,  OB  BIACK  OANCEB. 

This  tvunonr  occurs  much  more  frequeatly  in  the  lower  animal  h, 
especially  in  the  horse,  than  in  man ;  but  in  man  the  malignant  cha- 
racter is  more  marked.     Its  most 
"'_   '  common  primary  seats  are    the 

j^.         ^^B|        ^  ^7^  ^^  cellular  tissue  and  more 

^^^J^t  ^^^P  '^    ^k  especially  the  subcutaneous  tis- 

—  'i«K  ^^^  ri^^  ^^^  '^^  ****'  <^'"'**t^  ^^^  *^6 

k  V^Vj  fi^        serous  membranes.      Sometunes 
it  occurs  as  a  distinct  tumooi 
with  a  fibrous  stroma  highly  va» 
K^*    11^^)       cular    and  with    the    colounnf 
^=^        matter    which   is   non  vascular 
(  diffused  through  it     When  th 

colourmg  matter   is  viewed    b 
ifciiowcmw  oruwohMk    pitamoreor     (le  aid  of  the  microBcops,  it 
found  to  consist  of  mmute  gn 
nules,  angular  in  form,  and  of  a  black  or  brownish-black  colour. 

It  is  frequently  found  associated  with  other  morbid  structun 
especially  with  carcinoma  medullare.  It  is  attended  with  caohez 
has  the  power  of  invading  surrounding  structures,  and  assimilati 
them  to  itself,  and  shows  the  same  progress  as  other  maligna 
tumours ;  and  when  the  diatiiesis  is  established,  the  lungs,  liv 
bones,  or  other  organs,  may  be  invaded. 

5.   EPrrHELIAL  CiSCEO. 

Some  distinguished  bistologists  admit  the  epithelial  as  a  fifth  var 
of  caucer ;  but  others  exclude  this  form  of  tumour  from  the  claf 
cancerous  growths. 

Whether  from  its  minute  structnre  it  invariably  deserves  the  n 
of  cancerous  is  questioned  by  many ;  but  whatever  diverut 
opinion  may  arise  from  examination  of  its  histological  charac 
its  malignant  nature  is  strongly  evidenced  in  its  rapid  growt 
its  spreading  from  the  parts  primarily  afieotod  to  deeper,  tissu' 
its  contaminating  speedily  the  neighbouring  glands,  in  its  ind 
cachexy,  and  in  its  having  a  great  tendency  to  recur  after  remoi 

The  epithelial  variety  of  cancer  has  its  primaiy  seat  in  or  be 
some  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface,  and  is  mostfrequentlyfound' 
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tongue,  the  lipSy  the  cheek,  the  scrotum,  and  the  cervix  uteri.  It  may, 
however,  appear  on  other  parts ;  and,  indeed,  is  frequently  found  on 
the  skin  of  the  perineum,  lower  extremities,  and  trunk.  It  generally^ 
commences  as  a  hard  little  tubercle,  which,  prior  to  idceration, 
presents  many  varieties  of  shape  and  appearance,  and  very  frequently 
closely  resembles  a  common  wart,  from  its  sur&ce  being  studded  with 
numerous  distinct  papillie.  The  surface  is  very  often  covered  with 
a  crust  or  scab  formed  of  blood,  detached  epithelial  or  epidermoid 
scales,  or  else  of  dried,  concreted  discharge. 

The  ulcer  which  sooner  or  later  forms,  has  commonly  an  excavated 
surface,  and  a  foul  appearance ;  is  bounded  by  hard  irregular  edges, 
which  are  often  everted;  and  usually  emits  an  ichorish  discharge. 
The  tumour  gradually  extends,  producing  induration  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts;  and  when  this  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  lym- 
phatic glands  become  secondarily  affected,  cachexy  follows,  and  at  last 
the  sufferer  dies  exhausted. 

These  tumours  consist  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  in  which  the  papillse  oi 
the  skin  are  frequently  found  greatly  hypertrophied,  and  the  epithe- 
lial scales  greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged. 

When  viewed  microscopically,  the  tumour  is  found  to  contain 
numerous  flat^  round,  oval,  or  elongated  cells,  containing  a  simple 
nucleus ;  and  other  cells  containing  very  large  nuclei,  which  appear 
as  if  in  process  of  development  into  nucleated  cells. 

Again,  certain  structures  considered  very  characteristic  of  epithe- 
lial cancer,  and  designated  by  the  names  of  "  Laminated  Capsules," 
<<  Cell  NestB,**  and  '*  Globes  Epidemiques,"  are  seen  mixed  up  with 
the  cells  already  desciibed.  These  structures  appear  as  if  formed  by 
the  nuclei,  described  in  the  last  variety  of  cells,  swelling  out  until 
their  walls  meet  that  of  the  parent  cell,  thus  forming  a  dense  struc- 
ture, composed  of  numerous  concentric  laminae,  enclosing  an  empty 
space. 

ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CANCEROUS  GROWTHS. 

Cancer  is  believed  by  most  authorities  to  be  hereditary ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  statistics  on  a  very  large  scale  furnish  by  no  means 
very  conclusive  evidence  on  this  subject.  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
the  following  observations  by  Gross,  on  this  subject : — 

*'  Carcinoma  is  sometimes  hereditary  ;  not,  however,  so  frequently 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Besides,  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  difference,  and  that  a  very  wide  one,  between  the  trans- 
missibility  of  this  disease  from  the  parent  to  the  o£&pring,  and  its 
co-existence,  or  successive  development,  in  different  members  of 
the  same  femily.  The  latter  occurrence,  although  also  very  infre- 
quent, \h  much  more  common  than  the  former,  of  which  my  own 
experience  has  supplied  me  with  only  a  few  examples.  Lately,  I  saw 
a  lady  with  a  well-marked  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland,  whose 
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mother  and  maternal  aunt  had  died  of  the  same  disease.  In  the 
summer  of  1850,  I  prescribed  for  an  aged  female  with  a  cancer  of 
the  lip,  whose  mother  had  perished  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the 
fisither  from  cancer  of  the  tongue.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
structive instance  of  this  kind,  probably,  upon  record,  is  that  related 
by  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Tumours.  A  man  died  of  cancer  of 
the  lip ;  his  son  had  a  similar  disease  in  the  breast,  from  which,  after 
having  undergone  an  operation  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  finally  lost  his 
life.  Two  of  his  sisters  had  cancer  of  the  mammary  gland ;  they 
were  operated  upon,  but  ultimately  died  from  a  relapse  of  the  malady. 
A  daughter  of  one  of  the  ladies  had  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  which 
was  removed  at  an  early  period  ;  she  recovered,  but  perished  some 
I  years  after  from  disease  of  the  uterus.     A  daughter  of  the  gentleman 

had  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  other 
I  members  of  the  &mily  were  affected  by  the  same  malady. 

**  A  case,  almost  equally  remarkable,  of  this  hereditary  tendency 
to  cancer,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren.  In 
this  instance,  a  man  who  died  of  cancer  of  the  penis,  lost  his  father, 
grand&ther,  and  great-grand&ther,  from  the  same  disease. 

"lAore  frequently,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  disease  occun 
either  simultaneously  or  successively,  in  several  members  of  the  sam< 
fitmily .  My  own  practice  has  afforded  me  a  number  of  instances  of  th 
kind,  and  there  is  not  a  writer  on  carcinoma  that  does  not  narrai 
examples  of  it.  In  one  remarkable  case,  four  out  of  six  members  ( 
one  family  have  died  of  the  disease  ;  one  from  cancer  of  the  utenif 
|;  another  from  cancer  of  the  mammary  glands  ;  a  third  from  a  mali 

nant  p<^yp   of  the  nose ;  and  the  fourth  from  carcinoma  of  t' 
thoracic  viscera.     Professor  Gibson  gives  an  instance  of  cancer 
the  breast  in  four  sisters." 

When  exudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  has  taken  place,  and  has  beoo] 
coagulated,  it  presents,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  has  be 
examined,  a  finely  molecular  and  granular  appearance.   This  substai 
constitutes  a  blastema,  in  which  the  cancer  cells  arise.     The  changi 
the  exudation  into  cancer  is  believed  to  depend  on  the  constitutioi 
inherent  composition  of  the  exudation,  which  constitution  is  de 
mined  by  that  of  the  blood.     Fibrous  tissue,  cancer  cells,  and  nu 
having  been  produced,  the  cancer  cells  propagate  themselves,  the 
cell- walls  give  way,  liberating  the  young  cells  or  nuclei,  which  in  t 
turn  give  rise  to  others.     Fresh  materials  for  assimilation  are  affo: 
to  the  tumour  by  exudation  from  new  vessels  developed  in  it ;  alth< 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  exudation  which 
stitutes  the  blastema  takes  place  from  the  old  vessels.     The  tui 
thus  possesses  the  property  of  growth  and  reproduction,  and  in 
respect  cancer  differs  from  tubercle,  which  can  only  increase  by 
exudation,  and  new  development  of  tubercular  matter  in  the  ea 
tion,  as  tubercle  does  not  contain  nucleated  or  reproductive  cells 
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jyef/enerations. — Tliere  seema  reasou  to  believe  thnt  a  cancei'ouB 
tumour,  after  passing  through  its  usual  stage  of  growth,  may  degene- 
rate, or  be  transformed  into  fihrous  cicatrix,  by  the  absorption  of  its 
softer  parts  and  the  contraction  of  its  fibrous  stroma  ;  or  into  a  fatty 
mass,  by  the  deposition  of  fat  granules  between  the  cell-walls  and  the 
nuclei,  rendering  the  cancer  cells  abortive  ;  or  into  a  calcareous  con- 
cretion, by  the  absoi-ption  of  the  aninial  matter  and  the  accumulation 
of  the  earthy  salts  of  the  exudation.  But  although  these  different 
forma  of  degeneration  may  have  taken  place  in  a  very  small  number 
of  instances,  they  are  of  so  extremely  rare  occurrence,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  looking  for  a  spontaneous  cure  of  cancer ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  found  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  progress,  and  to  conduct 
to  death  in  some  of  the  ways  already  mentioned. 

The  various  forms  of  carcinoma  appear  to  differ  from  each  other 
principally  in  density,  but  to  have  all  the  same  origin,  the  same  pro- 
gress, and  the  same  result. 

Treatmenf. — No  medicine  as  yet  known  has  any  efficacy  either  in 
arreating  the  progress  of  a  cancerous  growth,  or  in  altering  the  dyscrasia 
on  which  it  depends ;  and  therefore,  any  remedies  given  internally  must 
be  considered  merely  palliative.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  by  a 
properly  regulated  diet,  by  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  various 
emunctoriea,  and  by  the  judicious  administration  of  anodyne 
raedicinea,  the  sui^eon  can  render  the  patient's  condition  less  un- 
comfortable than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  perhaps,  to  a  small 
extent,  ward  off  the  fatal  exhausting  influence  of  prolonged  pnin,  by 
Affording  temporary  relief  from  suffering,  when  it  is  unusually  severe. 

We  may  therefore  divide  the  treatment  of  cancer  into  the  constl- 
tntional  and  the  local,  considering  the  former  merely  palliative  ;  and 
comprehending  under  the  latter,  first,  the  means  which  have  been 
proposed  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  cancerous  growth,  and  secondly, 
those  employed  for  its  removaL 

Constilulional  TreaCineiU. — The  diet  of  cancerous  subjects  should 
be  nutritious,  but  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and,  as  long  as  the  patient's 
strength  continues  good,  very  unstimulating.  At  the  same  time  that 
proper  care  is  taken  as  to  the  diet,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  keep 
the  variooH  omunotories  freely  open.  An  excellent  authority  re- 
marks ; — "  Considering  that,  for  the  most  jmrt,  the  constitutional 
change  is  connected  with  excess  of  nutrition,  and  in  this  respect  is 
altogether  opposed  to  what  we  observe  in  canes  of  scrofula  and  tn- 
bei-cle,  wo  may  infer  that  lowering  the  nutritive  processes  while  we 
yet  allow  the  general  tissues  to  be  supported,  should  be  tlie  rule  of 
pmctice." 

When  the  patient's  sufierings  are  severe,  and  his  proper  rest  inter- 
fered with,  anodynes  and  hypnotics,  such  as  opium  and  hyoscyamus, 
must  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and  when  his  strength  is  much  exhausted 
a  prolonged  pain,  nutrients  and  stimulanta  must  be  freely  ad- 
r  2 
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ministered  to  support  the  flagging  powers,  and  nightly  rest  be  ob- 
tained by  opinm  or  any  medicine  of  the  same  class. 

Local  Treatment, — First :  Means  to  retard  the  progress  of  growth. 

It  is  the  experience  of  all  practical  men  that  the  greater  the  excite- 
ment or  irritation  near  a  cancerous  growth,  the  more  speedily  does 
the  tumour  grow  ;  and  hence  a  rule  of  practice  based  on  this  experi- 
ence is,  to  a'icoid  all  unnecessary  irritation  near  the  cancer,  whether 
by  counter-irritants  or  in  any  other  way;  and  should  any  excitement 
arise  independent  of  our  treatment,  to  attempt  its  reduction  as  speedilj 
as  possible.  To  relieve  pain,  and  to  maintain  the  integument  entin 
as  long  as  possible,  belladonna  or  other  sedative  plasters  have  beei 
recommended. 

As  heat,  moisture,  and  room  for  expansion  are  three  condition 
most  favourable  for  cell-growth  in  animals  and  vegetables,  it  hs 
been  proposed  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  cancerotis  growth  by  sul 
jecting  it  to  conditions  the  opposite  of  these ;  namely,  by  freezing 
by  the  application  of  ice.  preserving  the  surfeice  and  surroundii 
tissues  as  dry  as  possible,  and  steadily  maintaining  carefully  grad' 
ated  pressure.     The  freezing  plan  has  lately  been  recommended  1 
Dr.  James  Amot,  and  the  method  of  graduated  pressure  has  been  i 
stituted  by  Dr.  Niel  Amot,  both  of  which  authorities  speak  &voural 
of  the  results  obtained.     They  are  suited  only  for  cancers  of  exten 
parts,  and  I  have  not  in  my  own  exi)erience  seen  any  such  resn 
fr^m  their  use  as  would  warrant  me  to  pronounce  &vourably  on  th 
adoption. 

Second  :  Methods  of  removal. 

The  principal  methods  resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  cancer 
growths  are  : — ^The  simple  application  of  caustics ;  the  use  of  cauR 
combined  with  the  practice  of  incisions;  excision  by  the  kn 
strangulation  by  ligature ;  and  removal  by  the  ecraaeur. 

The  first-mentioned  plan  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  easily  emplo 
As  escharotics,  the  following  substances  have  all  been  used — ^the 
centrated  mineral  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  the  nitric ;  the  cai 
alkalies,  specially  lime  and  potash  ;  arsenic  and  various  mineral  f 
more  especially  the  chloride  of  zinc. 

The  great  objections  to  the  use  of  these  substances  are  the  sev 
and  the  duration  of  the  pain  they  occasion,  and  the  frequency 
which  they  must  be  repeated  before  the  deepest  layers  of  the  tor 
can  be  reached. 

Of  late  years  the  chloride  of  zinc  has  been  much  used  in  the 
ment  of  some  cancerous  affections ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  some  instances,  it  is  an  admirable  application,  and  that  i 
accomplishes  all  that  can  be  desired.  Formerly  it  was  made 
paste,  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  to  rei 
liquid,  and  of  as  much  flour  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  it  consis 
but  now  the  chloride  of  zinc  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  penc 
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nitrate  of  silyer  and  caustic  potash ;  and  in  that  form  it  \b  very  con- 
venient for  use.  After  the  application  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  poultices 
must  be  applied  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  slough,  and  the 
part  afterwards  treated  as  the  common  principles  of  surgery  suggest. 

The  cases  for  which  this  method  of  treatment  is  suitable,  are  those 
in  which  the  disease  presents  a  considerable  extent  of  sur&ce  com- 
pared with  its  depth — cases  in  which,  though  removal  is  desirable,  ex- 
cision would,  from  some  circumstance,  be  hazardous ;  and  cases  of 
comparatively  superficial  cancerous  or  cancroid  affections  in  patients 
who  will  not  submit  to  operation.  The  use  of  this  escharotic  has 
been  justly  r^arded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
practical  surgeon,  and  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  it  to  any  other 
for  the  destruction  of  a  cancerous  tumour. 

In  cases  where  the  use  of  caustics  has  been  deemed  advisable,  the 
practice  has  recently  been  proposed,  and  in  many  instances  adopted, 
of  making  carefully  graduated  incisions  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  cancerous  mass,  in  order  to  fiunlitate  the  penetration  of  the  entire 
depth  by  the  caustic  appliances,  and  their  pervading  the  whole  of  the 
morbid  mass. 

The  method  of  removing  cancerous  growths  most  frequently 
adopted  in  this  country,  is  excidon.  Interference  by  the  knife  is 
warrantable  in  cases  where  the  tumour  is  solitary,  and  circumscribed, 
and  where  the  lymphatic  glands  have  not  been  secondarily  affected, 
as  well  as  in  other  conditions  to  be  afterwards  described. 

When  there  are  more  tumours  than  one^  when  the  cancerous 
cachexy  is  strongly  marked,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  diseased  part, 
together  with  some  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  cannot  be  removed,  or 
when  the  period  of  lymphatic  invasion  has  arrived,  the  surgeon  should 
then  restrict  his  interference  to  endeavours  to  palliate  the  disease 
which  he  cannot  cure,  and  to  diminish  the  urgency  of  distressing 
symptoms  as  they  occur. 

When  it  is  considered  judicious  to  use  the  knife  in  removing  a 
cancerous  growth  affecting  only  part  of  an  organ,  the  whole  of  the  organ 
must  be  removed.  In  all  cases,  not  only  the  whole  of  the  tumour  itself 
must  be  removed,  but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding 
tissue,  lest  cancer  cells  should  have  been  infiltrated  in  the  apparently 
healthy  tissue  :  these,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  ensure  a  return  of 
the  disease.  In  every  instance,  therefore,  the  surrounding  tissue 
should  be  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  along  with  the  tumour ; 
for,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  iu  very  mauy  cases,  even  with 
this  precaution,  the  disease  does  return  ;  without  it,  its  return  may  be 
said  to  be  a  certainty. 

It  is  equally  important  to  resort  to  early  excision,  before  the  lym- 
phatics have  been  invaded.  Operative  interference  after  the  occurrence 
of  lymphatic  invasion  could  only  bring  discredit  upon  surgery,  by 
subjectiDg  the  patient  to  a  useless  operation,  followed  by  a  return  of 
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the  tumour  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  in  a  form  mailed  by  increased 
rapidity  of  growth.  The  proper  proceeding  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
consist  in  early  &ndjree  excision. 

Epithelial  cancerous  growths  are  sometimes  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  be  completely  removed  by  the  knife ;  and  at  other  times,  they 
are  in  parts  where  excision  by  the  knife  would  occasion  hemorrhage, 
which  it  woidd  be  most  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  controL 
In  such  cases  ligature  may  be  used  as  a  safe  and  effectual  .means 
of  removal  The  ligatures  should  be  of  strong  cord,  and  applied  so  as 
effectually  to  strangle  the  part»  Disadvantages  of  the  ligature  are  the 
slowness  with  which  separation  of  the  sloughs  takes  place,  and  the 
annoying  foetor  and  discharge  which  accompany  that  process. 

A  more  speedy  removal  of  the  cancerous  mass  may  be  effected  by 
the  ecraseur,  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Chassaignac,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  loop  of  steel  chain  which  is  passed  round  the  tumour,  and  is 
attached  to  a  stem,  by  moving  the  handle  of  which  it  may  be  tightened 
to  any  amount.  The  diseased  mass  is  quickly  removed  by  this 
instrument,  and  the  wound  which  results  from  its  use,  is  usually 
small  and  easily  managed. 

The  question  now  occurs,  Does  the  excision  of  the  tumour  retarc 
the  &tal  termination  of  the  disease  9     The  answer  to  this  questioi 
varies  according  as  the  cancer  is  of  the  scirrhous,  medullary,  or  epi 
thelial    form,  and    may  best    be  answered    by  stating,  first,    tl; 
average  duration  of  life  from  the  first  observation  of  the  disease,  i 
cases  of  each  variety  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  their  own  cours 
and  then  giving  the  average  duration  from  the  first  observation  oft! 
disease,  in  those  cases  where  operative  interference  has  been  resort 
to.      The   observations  of  Lebert  and  Paget  on  this  subject  f 
extremely  valuable. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  scirrhous  variety  of  cancer,  the  aven 
duration  of  life,  when  the  disease  is  not  interfered  with,  is  a  little  m 
than  49  months  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the  local  disease  makes 
material  difference  in  the  average  duration  of  life.      Thus  Pf 
found  that  in  66  cases  tabulated  without  selection,  the  average  d^ 
«ion  from  the  first  observation  of  the  disease  was  something  n 
than  49  months ;  and  in  47  cases  in  which  the  cancer  was  one 
more  frequently  removed,  the  average  duration  of  life  was  a 
something  more  than  49  months.     Sometimes,  however,  the  o( 
of  this  form  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rapid ;  and  from  Ps 
observations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  course  of  the 
rapid  cases  of  the  scirrhous  variety  of  cancer  is  somewhat  retard* 
operation ;  for  out  of  a  certain  number  of  tabulated  cases,  ^ 
death  took  place  within  two  years,  36  per  cent,  were  of  those  in ' 
the  disease  was  allowed  to  run  its  course,  and  only  24  per  & 
those  from  whom  the  disease  was  once  or  more  frequently  remc 

In  medullary  cancer  the  average  duration  of  life  from  tl 
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observation  of  the  disease,  is  scarcely  more  than  one  year  where  no 
operation  has  been  performed  ;  whereas  the  average  duration  of  life 
of  those  patients,  in  whom  the  primary  affection  has  been  removed, 
is  about  34  months,  showing  that  the  effect  of  removing  meduUiary 
cancers  is  an  increased  average  duration  of  life. 

The  average  duration  of  life  as  ascertained  from  38  cases  of 
epithelial  cancer  is,  according  to  Paget,  44  months ;  but  he  stotes 
that  he  believes  the  true  average  to  be  a  little  above  this,  probably 
about  4  years.  In  30  cases  collected  by  the  last-mentioned  authority 
12  were  not  subjected  to  an  operation ;  the  remaining  18  were.  The 
average  duration  of  life  in  the  former  was  38*6  months  and  in  the 
latter  39*3  montha 

Therefore,  a  very  trivial  prolongation  of  life  generally  follows  the 
removal  of  epithelial  cancers  ;  but  still,  in  some  cases,  patients  live  a 
long  time,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  permanently  recover  from  the 
disease,  after  operation. 

The  average  duration  of  life  in  cases  of  melanotic  cancer  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  in  cases  of  the  medullary  variety ;  and  the  rate  of 
progress  of  the  colloid  cancer  is,  according  to  Lebert,  rather  slower 
than  that  of  the  medullary. 

Another  interesting  question  in  the  history  of  cancer  is.  At  what 
periods  after  operation  do  recurrences  of  the  disease  take  place  f 

In  74  cases  collected  by  Lebert  and  Paget,*  the  following  were  the 
periods  of  recurrence  after  operation : — 

Between    1     and    3    months  in    23    cases. 
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In  38  cases  of  medidlary  cancer  Paget  found  the  average  period  of 
recurrence  to  be  seven  months ;  and  among  27  cases  of  epithelial 
cancer  the  periods  of  recurrence  ranged  from  one  to  twelve  months, 
and  were,  on  the  average,  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  operation. 
The  periods  of  recurrence  of  melanotic  tumours  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  medullary  variety. 

The  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumour  incurs  a  certain  amount  of 
risk,  frt)m  the  consequences  of  the  operation  itself.  In  the  case  of 
the  breast^  Paget  states  that  **  in  235  operations  for  the  removal  of 
cancerous  and  other  diseased  breasts,  I  find  23  deaths ;  and  probably 
this  mortality  of  10  per  cent,  is  not  too  high  an  estimate,  at  leasts  in 

*  See  Paget,  vol.  ii.  p.  847. 
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hospital  practice."  My  own  impression  is,  that  this  is  rather  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  mortality  from  the  consequenoes  of  the 
operation  itsel£  In  51  cases  of  removal  of  the  breast^  in  hospital 
and  private  practice,  I  have  seen  bat  2  deaths,  and  they  were  both 
from  erysipelas  ;  but  the  number  of  cases  I  have  had  under  my  own 
observation  I  am  aware  is  too  small  to  furnish  sufficiently  valuable 
information  on  this  point. 

Seeing  the  impressions  at  present  entertained  regarding  the  ordi- 
nary duration   of  life  in  the  different  varieties  of  cancer,  when  al- 
lowed to  run  their  course,  and  when  the  disease  has  been  removed, 
and  considering  that  an  operation  is  itself  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,  important  questions  for  consideration  ar^— In  what 
circumstances  is  an  operation  justifiable  and  proper,  with  the  hope 
of  adding  to  the  duration  or  happiness  of  life  t     In  what  circum* 
stances  is  an  operation  clearly  unadvisable  1     And  in  what  cases  if 
its  propriety  doubtful  ?     In  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  duration  o 
life,  it  may  be  performed  in  cases  of  acute  hard  cancer,  and  also  ii 
cancers  where  the  local  disease  is  destroying  life  by  pain,  profua 
discharge,  or  mental  anxiety,  provided  the  disease  be  solitary,  an 
unattended  by  cachexia.     In  cases  of  medullary  cancer,  when  solitai 
and  unattended  with  such  cachexia  as  to  render  an  operation  haaear 
ous,  it  may  be  performed  with  the  hope  of  adding  two  years  or  mo 
to  the  duration  of  life.     And  in  epithelial  cancer,  when  superfic: 
in  the  lip ;    in  soot  cancer,  not  very  rapid  in  its  progress ;  ai 
especially  in  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lower  extremities,  after  inja 
and  for  which  amputation  is  performed,  there  is  reason  to  belie 
that  life  will  be  prolonged  by  removal  of  the  local  disease.     In 
above-mentioned  states  an  operation  may  be  recommended  with 
double  object  of  adding  to  the  duration,  and  increasing  the  ha] 
uess  of  life ;  but  when  we  cannot  indulge  the  hope  of  prolong 
life,  we  are  justified  in  advising  an  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
creasing  the  patient's  happiness,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  prob 
that  the  operation  itself  would  shorten  it.     The  patient  is  foi 
time  freed  from  pain  and  from  mental  anxiety,  and  lives  in  1 
and  in  great  compai*ative  comfort ;  and  when  the  disease  does  re 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  i*ecurrent  is  less  than  that  of  the  pri 
disease,  when  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  interference ; 
besides,  the  patient  has  the  comfort  of  knowing,  when  the  disc 
no  longer  capable  of  being  removed,  that  all  was  done  that  cot 
done  to  retard  its  progress,  and  delay  its  fatal  issue.     The  pri 
conditions  which  render  an  o[)eration  unadvisable,  are — The  coi 
tioual  cachexia  being  strongly  marked,  or  disproportionate 
extent  of  the  local  disease ;  debility ;  intemperate  habits ;  gi 
disease  of  the  kidneys ;  or  any  state  of  the  general  health  rer 
the  patient  an  unfit  subject  for  a  surgical  operation;  the  ex 
of  cancer  in  an  internal  organ ;  chronic  cancer,  especially  in  < 
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another  lady,  whose  soirrhoos  breast  I  remoyed  six  years  ago,  and 
who  continues  welL"  Two  remarkable  cases  have  occurred  in  mj 
own  experience.  Sixteen  years  ago  I  remoyed  a  scirrhous  breast 
fix>m  one  lady,  who  continues  perfectly  free  from  any  return  of  the 
disease  j  and  thirteen  years  ago  I  performed  the  operation  on  another 
lady,  who  still  continues  welL  The  number  of  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  patient  survives  the  operation  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
average  duration  is  so  small,  as  not  to  justify  the  grounding  of  any 
hope  on  them,  or  allowing  them  to  influence  the  decision  as  to  the 
proceeding  to  be  advised  in  any  single  case. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ERYTHEMA  AND  ERYSIPELAS 

ERYTHEMA. 

Ih  thia  chapter  it  is  propoeed  to  give  a  brief  bat  oomprelieiiatTe  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  of  Erythema  and  EryBipelaB.  To  render  the 
description  more  dear,  we  shall  refer  to  the  different  Tarieties  of 
those  affections,  stating  their  symptoms  and  causes^  together  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  usually  met  with,  and  their 
treatment. 

Erythema — from  cpvOiffui,  redness — ib  a  term  to  which  all  writers 
have  not  been  careful  to  affix  the  same  signification.  Hippocrates 
used  it  to  denote  any  kind  of  morbid  redness  of  the  sldn ;  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  Celsus,  and  still  later  Cralen,  substituted  the  term 
erysipelas  for  erythema  :  and  this  haa^  no  doubi^  occasioned  part  of  the 
confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  term ;  some  employing 
it  as  flynonymoua  with  idiopathic  erysipelas,  others  as  designating  the 
slightest  grade  of  erysipelas ;  while  there  are  those  who;,  as  J.  P. 
Frank,  and  J.  Frank,  have  implied  it  to  several  affections  of  a  chronic 
kind,  perfectly  distinct  firom  those  to  which  it  has  been  given  by  recent 
British  and  French  pathologists. 

Erythema,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  employed 
in  this  country,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  superficial  redness  of  the 
skin,  disappearing  momentarily  on  pressure  ;  usually  of  an  acute 
character,  and  not  infectious ;  attended  with  a  burning  pain,  tender- 
ness, and  dryness  of  the  part ;  and  generally  unaccompanied  with  vesi- 
cation, or  with  swelling  beyond  a  sli^t  and  barely  perceptible  degree. 
On  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  the  part  is  covered  with  scales, 
in  consequence  of  desquamation  of  the  cutide. 

The  idiopathic,  or  primary,  or  local,  form  generally  proceeds  from 
some  topical  irritation,  as  friction,  attrition  of  contiguous  Boi&ceB, 
pressure;,  irritation  caused  by  morbid  secretions^  by  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature, by  chemical  or  mechanical  irritants,  or  by  stings  d  insediL 
Even  tins  form  of  erythema,  although  caused  by  topical  irritation,  is 
favoured  by,  and  almost  always  more  or  less  associated  with,  discnder 
of  the  digestive,  excreting,  or  eliminating  organs.  The  increased 
action  very  rarely  rises  beyond  the  grade  of  active  congestion  ;  and 
the  sli^t  form  of  the  local  affection,  its  non-extension  to  the  oellalar 
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fcissue  under  the  skin,  and  the  very  limited  amount  of  constitutional 
disturbance^  sufficiently  distinguish  erythema  from  erysipelas. 

In  this  form  the  proper  local  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of 
the  cause  of  irritation,  rest,  an'  attitude  favourable  to  venous  return^ 
and  fomentations  j  and  should  these  prove  insufficient,  in  pencilling 
over  the  part  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Rest^ 
restriction  of  diet,  and  a  few  gentle  alterative  aperients,  constitute 
the  general  treatment ;  and  for  preventing  the  return  of  the  disease, 
the  most  important  precautions  are,  to  avoid  exciting  causes  of  the 
affection,  and  to  use  proper  means  for  regulating  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  skin. 

The  sympathetic  erythema  of  Rayer  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
the  different  varieties  enumerated  by  Willan  and  Bateman.    These 
are  the  six  following : — erythema  fugtux,  which  appears  upon  the 
breast,  arms,  and  face,  in  cases  of  bilious  diarrhoea,  in  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  organs,  and  in  various   febrile  disorders : 
erythema  lasve,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  as  an  accompani- 
ment  to  anasarca  or  (Edematous  swellings,  but  occasionally  attends 
the  catamenia  in  weak  and  irritable  females,  and  is  sometimes  symp- 
tomatic of  disorder  of  the  digestive  system  :  erythema  mar^inaium, 
which,  deriving  its  name  from  being  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hard 
elevated  border,  occurs  chiefly  in  old  persons  in  the  progress  of  some 
internal  disorders,  and  is  always  regarded  as  an  onfisivourable  symp- 
tom :    erythema  papulatumj  sometimes  attended  with  general  dis 
turbance  of  a  slight  nature,  but  frequently  with  anorexia  and  mnoil 
prostration  of  strength  :  erythema  tuberculatum,  a  very  rare  variet 
attended  with  great  languor,  irritability,  and  restlessness,  and  bw 
oeeded  by  hectic — ^which  Bateman  never  met  with,  and  of  whic 
Willan  saw  only  three  examples:    and  erythema  nodosum,  whi( 
shows  itself  in  vivid  patches  on  the  foreparts  of  the  legs,  mostly 
young  females  of  a  relaxed  constitution  ;  is  preceded  by  slight  febr 
symptoms;   and  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  approach  of  i 
oatamenia. 

Bayer  mentions  another  variety  which  other  observers  have  of 
looked — general  erythema,     A  case  came  under  my  notice  some  t' 
ago,  which   I   believe  was  an   example  of  this  variety :  the  pi 
was  rapid  and  feeble,  the  redness  pretty  general  over  the   bt 
prostration  of  strength  great,  the  tongue  dry,  and  the  bowels  '^ 
loose ;  it  continued  nearly  a  week,  and  was  followed  by  desquamal 

The  different  varieties  of  symptomatic  erythema  must  all  be  tre 
by  internal  or  constitutional  remedies,  and  according  to  indicai 
furnished  by  the  internal  disorders  which  they  are  found  t< 
company. 
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Xames  and  DefuMcn, — ^Erjiipdai^  denred  frooi  Ifm^  I  draue^ 
and  TtXact  adjoining,  bo  named  from  ita  tendencj  to  ipraad  to  tlie 
adjoining  parts  of  the  skin,  maj  be  defined  to  be,  inflammatkm  of  the 
sldn  and  sabjaoent  odlukr  tissue^  chazactenaed  bj  a  deep  red  tint,  bj 
swelling  of  the  parts  affected,  and  bj  a  mnadcsUe  tendency  to  apiead 
hy  continaitj.  It  is  also  cslled  the  Roee^  from  the  eolomr  cf  the 
int^umenty  and  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  a  name  giTcn  to  it  in  former 
ages  on  aoooont  of  the  burning  heat  which  aoeompanies  it,  aad  from 
tiie  saperstitioiis  belief  that  SL  Anthony  had  ^tedal  power  to  heal 
this  kind  of  diseasp, 

Diviticnu. — ^The  TsrietieB  of  erysipdas  hare  been  Tcry  differently 
divided  by  difierent  writen.  Some  have  proposed  a  division  accord- 
ing to  the  r^on  in  whidi  the  diwisc  appears: — 1st,  Erysqidas  of 
the  £m»  and  head ;  2nd,  Eryaipdas  of  the  trunk ;  and  5rd,  Erysipdas 
of  the  extremitiea.  Bimerins  soggested  a  division  ^^jngJiwg  to  the 
supposed  cansea : — lst»  Primary,  or  Idiopathie,  when  it  arises  from 
an  internal  disease  not  preceded  by  any  other ;  2nd,  Secondary,  or 
Symptomatic^  when  it  sopervenes  on  another  disease  ;  and  3rd,  Aeci- 
dmtal,  when  excited  by  scmie  obvious  external  caaseu  Kett  and 
Gazenave  divided  them  into  True  and  Fhlegmoocnd  ;  Afibert  and 
Bayer  into  Simple;,  Fhlegmonons,  and  CEdematooflL  The  divinon 
employed  by  WilJan  and  Bateman  was  into  Phlegmonous  CEdematooi^ 
(jSangienons,  and  Erratie;  and  that  by  Deasnlt  into  Fhlegmonoa% 
Bilious,  and  LocaL  We  shaU  refer  to  the  £[>ilowing  varieties: — 
Ist^  Simple;  2nd,  Phlegmonous;  5rd,  (Edematous;  4th,  Bflions; 
5th,  Erratic  ;  and  6th,  Periodia 


SjpmpicmM, — Simple,  called  by  some  anthors  tme  or  hi|^iiiiinlii 
erysipelas,  is  characterized  by  the  fi^lowing  sjmptoms : — TtmM^^m^  of 
the  skin,  m<ne  <w  less  vivid,  occasionally  partaking  somewhat  of  a 
livid,  and  in  many  instances  of  a  yellow  tint ;  disappearing  mder  the 
presBore  of  the  finger,  bat  returning  on  its  removal ;  and  defined  by 
a  distinct  elevated  margin,  whidi  irregularly  cireomscribeB  it ;  sii|^ 
tamefiu^oo,  never  acuminated  or  convex;  and  pain  of  a  tennvc^ 
pecoliar,  or  stinging  character,  aoocmipanied  by  itdiing^  and  a  sane  of 
bnmiog  diffused  over  the  whole  inflamfd  sorf^e.  For  three  or  famr 
days  these  sjrmptoms  continue  to  increase  in  intenai^,and  then  begin 
to  decrease,  remaining,  however,  in  some  d^ree  fiir  three  or  fimr  d^ra 
longer.  When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  small  miliary  vender  like 
those  of  ecaema,  are  devdoped  on  the  inflamed  skin,  and  when  it  is 
very  intense,  bulls  or  phlyctenje  often  ^>pear  on  the  erysipdatous 
part     These  bullsB  may  be  isolated  or  confluent ;  they  burst  aooo 
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after  their  appearance,  most  frequently  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of 
the  disease,  and  the  humour  thej  emit  dries  on  the  skin,  forming 
flavescent  crusts,  which  afterwards  become  brown  or  blackish,  and 
ultimately  are  detached  along  with  the  epidermis,  which  falls  off  in 
scales. 

The  local  symptoms  usually  make  their  appearance  after  certain 
precursory  signs,  such  as  languor,  lassitude,  depression,  shiverings, 
general  uneasiness,  nausea,  and  very  frequently  other  manifest  symp- 
toms of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  take  the  precedence  for  some  time  ;  then  the 
local  symptoms  appear,  and  afterwards  they  increase  and  decrease 
together.  It  has,  however,  been  correctly  remarked  by  careful 
observers,  that  the  local  disorder  is  by  no  means  invariably  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  febrile  sjrmptoms. 

Results, — The  most  frequent  and  most  &vourable  result  of  this 
form  of  erysipelas  is  resolution  ;  slight  discoloration  and  thickening 
of  the  skin,  together  with  desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  remaining 
for  a  very  short    time,   and  then   disappearing.      In   the   mildesf 
form  there  is  scarcely  any  desquamation,  but  in  more  acute  cases  it  i 
considerable,  and  slight  thickening  of  the  skin  and  discoloratioi 
remain  for  a  short  time ;  and  if  the  action  be  still  more  intense,  serou 
effusion  may  take  place,  both  on  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  cuti 
constituting  bullss  or  phlyctense,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  celluk 
tissue  which  becomes  infiltrated.     By  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  i 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  bursting  and  desiccation  of  the  vesicles  c 
the  surface,  all  traces  of  the  disease  disappear.     At  a  certain  stage, 
some  cases,  the  part  is  found  to  be  covered  over  with  dry  cuticle,  aj 
in  others,  where  bullae  have  formed,  with  crusts.     Sometimes,  thou 
very  rarely  in  this  form,  and  only  when  the  action  is  very  acute,  t 
inflammation  proceeds  to  the  extent  of  suppuration,  forming  abscess 
the  matter  in  such  cases  being  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  cyst,  does  i 
constitute  difluse  suppuration,  which  condition  is  met  with  in  a  m 
serious  variety   of  erysipelas.     Although   abscess  is  comparativ 
unusual,  as  an  immediate  result  of  this  simple  form  of  the  disease 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  persons  of  a  feeble  and  irritable  c 
stitution  to  have  inflammation  excited  in  a  part  recently  the  sub 
of  erysipelas,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  for  that  infl 
mation  to  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  requiring  very  early 
free  evacuation,  in  order  to  prevent  destruction  of  tissue. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  suddenly  disappears,  and  pres 
itself  in  some  other  part  of  the  external  surface,  constituting  er 
or  ambulant  erysipelas ;  and  sometimes,  although  more  rarelj 
sudden  disappearance  is  followed  by  asthenic  inflammation  of  i 
internal  part,  constituting  metastatic  erysipelas. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  erysipelas  are  various,  and  sometimes 
obscure.     The  chief  predisposing  causes  are  intemperate  living, 
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ciallj  in  regard  to  spiritaoas  liquors,  unwholesome  or  insufficient 
nourishment,  the  bilious  and  irritable  temperaments,  the  gouty  dia- 
thesis, previous  disease,  general  cachexia,  low  spirits,  anxiety,  the 
feeble,  plethoric,  and  leucophlegmatic  habits,  disordered  condition  of 
the  biliary  and  digestive  organs,  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  more 
especially  spring  and  autumn,  irritability  or  tenderness  of  the  skin, 
feeble  capillary  circulation,  previous  attack  of  the  disease ;  and  in 
females,  derangement  of  the  uterine  function,  and  certain  periods  of 
life,  as  that  of  menstruation,  and  that  of  the  cessation  of  the  catame- 
nia.     Certain  diseased  states  of  the  blood  predispose,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  the  supervention  and  the  severity  of  erysipelaa     This  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  diabetes  and  in  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  attended  by  albuminuria.      In   this   last-mentioned   state, 
erysipelas  may  occur  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  and  when  once  set 
up,  spreads  in  a  most  uncontrollable  manner,  giving  rise  to  exten* 
sive  sloughing  and  suppuration  of  the  affected  tissues ;  there  not  being 
sufficient  power  in  the  system  for  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter  and 
the  limitation  of  the  inflammation.     Of  the  many  exciting  causes 
some  act  locally,  as  wounds,  contusions,  trifling  injuries,  surgical 
operations,   abrasions  of  the  cuticle,  irritation  caused  by  morbid 
secretions,   or  by  leech-bites,   by   cold,  by  friction    of  clothes,   by 
acrid  or  irritating  substances  of  any  kind,  or  by  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding.     Of  the  exciting  causes  which 
originate  in  the  system  itself,  and  of  those  which  act  on  the  system 
generally,  some  are  errors  in  diet,  violent  mental  emotions,  suppression 
of  accustomed  secretions  or  discharges,  living  in   an  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  more  especially  in  cold,  damp,  stagnant  situations,  atmo- 
spheric vicissitude?,  impure  air  from  the  crowding  together  of  patients 
in  hospitals,  contagion,  and  particular  conditions  of  the  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  character,  and  is 
in  such  circumstances  usually  very  severe  and  frequently  &taL 

In  those  who  have  charge  of  the  sick,  few  thing  are  more  important 
to  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  than  that  erysipelas  and  other  diffuse 
inflammations  are  extremely  apt  to  be  induced  by  want  of  attention 
to  tbe  hygienic  conditions  that  should  surround  a  patient.  One  of  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  is,  '^  to  keep 
the  air  he  breathes  as  pure  as  the  external  air,  without  chilling  him." 
Erysipelas,  fever,  dysentery ,  diphtheria,  are  some  of  the  many  sorrowful 
fruits  of  impure  air ;  and  the  results  are  the  same  whether  the  foul 
air  be  caused  by  want  of  ventilation,  want  of  cleanliness,  the 
presence  of  articles  capable  of  giving  off  noxious  effluvia,  or  by  the 
admission  of  air  from  damp  situations,  or  from  localities  where  the 
air  is  loaded  with  impurities. 

Erysipelas  no  doubt  comes  on  in  many  instances  without  any 
obvious  cause,  but  that  it  often  spreads  by  means  of  contiigion,  has 
been  proved  by  incontestable  evidence.     There  seems  also  to  be  good 
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ground  for  belieying,  that  erysipelas  originating  in  some  common 
cause,  and  erysipelas  induced  by  local  causes,  may  spread  by  means  of 
contagion*  Most  of  the  French  authoritieB  deny  that  erysipelas  is 
transmissible  by  contagion ;  but  that  it  is  so,  fieusts  recorded  by  Wells^ 
Stevenson,  Amot,  Gibson,  and  Lawrence,  in  various  interesting 
papers  published  by  them  on  this  subject,  furnish  most  conclnsive 
evidence,  and  set  this  question  at  rest.  Many  other  cautious  observers 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the  authorities  I  have  men- 
tioned. Many  cases  adduced  by  Coupland,  Travers,  Nimneley,  and 
Bright  furnish  convincing  proof  of  the  contagious  character  of 
erysipelas. 

An    excellent    author    observes  :  —  ^'  Erysipelas  may  not    onlj 
spread  from   patient  to  patient,  but  any  diffuse  inflammation,  a 
phlebitis,  inflammation  of  the  absorbents,  low  or  puerperal  peritoniti 
and  pyemia  may  give  rise  to  external  erysipelas,  and  in  its  turn  b 
occasioned  by  it — a  strong  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  allied  natui 
of  all  these  aflections.     Then  again,  the  contact  of  dead  or  putrescei 
animal  matters  with  recent  wounds  may  occasion  it     In  this  way  tt 
disease  is  not  unfrequentlj  originated  in  hospitals  by  dressers  goii 
direct  from  the  dead  house,  and  especially  from  the  examination 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  diffuse  inflammation,  to  the  be 
side  of  patients  without  taking  sufficient  care  to  wash  their  hands 
change  their  clothes.     For  this  reason  also  it  is  of  great  conseqiiei 
that  the  same  instruments  be  not  used  for  practising  operations 
the  dead,  and  performing  them  on  the  living  body.** 

PHLEOMONOUS  ERYSIPELAS. 

This  disease,  although  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life^  and  in 
parts  of  the  body,  is  much  more  commonly  found  in  young 
plethoric  than  in  elderly  persons,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
tremities  than  in  the  other  regions  of  the  body.     This  is  a 
dangerous  form  of  the  disease,  especially  when  it  occurs  epidemic 
or  from  infection.     Both  the  local  and  constitutional  symptomi 
severe ;  the  inflammation  not  only  has  its  seat  in  the  skin  and 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  but  frequently  extends  also  to  the  d 
portions  of  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles.     To  make  the  d& 
tion  of  this  disease  more  clear,  we  shall  adopt  the  arrangemc 
those  authors  who  divide  it  into  three  grades,  differing  from 
other  in  the  degree  of  their  intensity. 

In  the  first  grade,  after  rigors,  anxiety,  and  other  sympto 
constitutional  disturbance,  soon  followed  by  stinging  pain,  tii 
redness,  and  a  feeling  of  heat  of  the  inflamed  part,  tumefistct 
rather  a  hard  character  takes  place,  occasioned  by  the  integ 
being  raise<l  up  by  swelling  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue, 
pressure  with  the  finger,  the  redness  returns  more  slowly  than 
simple  and  superficial  form  of  erysipelas.     If  about  the  fifth  d 
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skin  is  obeeired  to  be  leas  red  and  tense,  and  to  be  eoTered  wiUi 
fnrfaraoeous  scales,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  shows  that  the 
sabcataneoQS  cellalar  tissne  is  beginning  to  regain  its  osaal  state,  the 
phl^monons  eiysipelas  will  end  in  resolution.  Bat  if,  on  the  oontniy, 
the  pain  at  this  stage  becomes  pulsatory,  suppuration  is  the  ineTitable 
result,  the  matter  forming  into  an  abscess  of  healthj  character,  the 
opening  of  which  is  usually  followed  by  the  speedy  healing  of  the  part. 

In  the  second  grade,  both  the  constitutional  and  l<xad  symptoms 
are  much  more  severe ;  the  disease  occupies  a  large  extent ;  at  a 
Tariable  period,  but  generally  not  before  the  fifth  nor  after  the  ninth 
day,  purulent  collections  form  beneath  the  skin  or  between  the 
muscles,  and,  on  their  being  opened,  gangrenous  masses  of  the  oeUular 
tissue  are  discharged  along  with  the  matter.  Often,  instead  of 
abscesses,  there  is  eztensiTe  sero-purulent  infiltration  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  There  are  many  sources  of  danger  in  this  Tariety,  some  of 
which  are  great  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  exhaustion 
from  diarrhoea  or  from  extensive  suppuration  and  disorganization  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  severe  nervous  symptoms,  contamination  of  the 
blood  from  absorption  of  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  affected  part^  or 
combinations  of  thcM  conditions. 

In  the  third  grade,  the  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  are  still 
more  intense  from  the  commencement ;  the  skin  is  tense,  shining,  and 
of  a  dark  dusky  red,  and  only  retains,  for  an  instant,  the  impression 
made  by  the  finger;  the  swelling  is  diffused,  very  great,  and  intolerant 
of  pressure.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  skin  loses  its  sensi- 
bility, assumes  a  violet  tint,  and  becomes  fiaccid  and  covered  over 
with  phlyctenA  containing  a  reddish  serosity,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
sloughs  are  formed  along  with  ichorous  suppuration,  destruction,  and 
suppurating  boils  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  This  is  what 
some  authors  call  gangrenous  erysipelas.  In  the  most  fi&vourable 
canes,  after  the  sloughs  are  detached,  the  subjacent  parts  take  on  a 
healthy  action,  and,  after  a  considerable  time,  the  part  granulates  and 
cicatrizes  :  but  most  frequently,  from  absorption  of  matter  or  inflam- 
mation of  veins,  or  some  affection  of  the  brain,  stomach,  or  bowels, 
the  patient  sinks,  the  precursor  of  death  being  the  symptoms  of  the 
worst  form  of  adynamic  fever. 

CEDBMATOUS  ERT8IPELA8. 

In  this  form  the  skin  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
which,  in  some  instances,  inclines  somewhat  to  a  yellowish-brown  ; 
the  heat  and  pain  are  less  than  in  the  other  forms  ;  the  swelling  is 
considerable,  and  gradually  extends  ;  it  leaves  the  impression  of  the 
finger  as  in  anasarca,  and  from  this  circumstance  this  variety  has  re- 
ceived its  distinctive  ap])ellation.  Vesication  is  less  common  than  in 
the  other  varieties,  and,  when  it  is  present,  the  vesicles  are  small  and 
numerous.     The  inflammation  is  of  a  sub-acute  character,  and  gives 
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rise  to  serous  effiision ;  in  some  situations  it  is  apt  to  result  in  gan- 
grene, as  when  it  occurs  in  dropsical  limbs  from  excessive  distension, 
or  when  punctures  have  been  made  to  allow  the  fluid  to  drain  off. 
To  diminish  the  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  in  such  circum- 
Btances,  some  have  judiciously  allowed  the  fluid  to  escape  by  numerous 
punctures  with  a  needle,  rather  than  by  incisions. 

This  form  of  erysipelas  is  in  degree  intermediate  between  the 
simple  and  phlegmonous,  and  most  commonly  presents  itself  in  per- 
sons of  a  debilitated  constitution,  and  very  frequently  in  those  who  are 
affected  with  dropsy,  or  have  a  tendency  to  it  The  infiltrated  limbs 
of  dropsical  patients,  the  scrotum  in  men,  and  the  genitals  in  women, 
are  the  most  usual  seats  of  cedematous  erysipelas ;  and,  of  all  the  re- 
sults of  this  variety,  gangrene  is  the  one  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  if 
indicated  by  severe  pain,  and  a  red,  glossy  state  of  the  skin  passing 
into  a  leaden  or  lurid  hue. 

BILIOUS   EBTBIPELAS. 

Antecedent  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs 
more  or  less  evident  in  all  the  forms  of  erysipelas  ;  but  in  this  for 
symptoms  of  bilious  derangement,  both  before  and  during  the  attac 
constitute  the  most  prominent  features.     In  such  cases,  the   loc 
symptoms  are  far  from  urgent ;  the   redness  partakes  mucb    of 
yellowish  hue,  and  all  the  local  signs  indicate  but  a  slight  grade 
inflammatory  action.     The  constitutional  symptoms   also   exhibit 
very  moderate  degree  of  the  inflammatory  type ;  the  principal  be 
nausea,  bilious  vomiting,  loathing  of  food,  thirst,  loaded  tonga* 
yellowish  tinge  of  the  body,  and  other  manifest  signs  of  disorde 
secretions  in  the  primte  vise. 

ERRATIC  ERYSIPELAS. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  form  are — that  it  invariably  presents  i 
in  persons  of  a  feeble  or  debilitated  constitution  ;  that  the  cons 
tional  symptoms  precede  and  attend  the  attack ;  and  that  the' 
much    more    of    the  asthenic  than    of  the  sthenic  character 
symptoms  of   debility  usually  becoming  very  apparent ;    thai 
local  symptoms  are  even  less  severe  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  ca 
simple  erysipelas ;  that,  in  most  instances,  exfoliation  is  the 
effect  remaining ;  and  that  the  inflammation  spreads  from  one  p 
another  by  continuous  unbroken  extension,  the  circumference  < 
inflamed  part  being  always  distinct,  so  that  it  is  very  evident 
the  inflamed  and  unaffected  parts  of  the  skin  join  each  other. 

PERIODIC   ERYSIPELAS. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  form  is  not  merely  that  it  returns,  bi 
it  is  sometimes  strictly  periodical,  returning  more  frequently, 
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as  mj  observation  has  enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion,  to  the  parts 
which  were  previously  attacked  ;  in  some  instances  it  has  been  found 
to  be  periodical  in  returu,  and  universal  in  extent — that  is,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  body ;  an  example  of  which  occurred  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Maul,  of  Southampton,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  several  attacks  at  intervals  of  two  years.  In  some  instances  the 
attack  is  monthly,  at  the  time  the  catamenia  should  appear.  This 
form  of  erysipelas  is,  I  believe,  most  frequently  met  with  in  females 
of  a  weak  and  chlorotic  habit.  I  have  a  patient  who,  for  some  years, 
had  a  return  of  it  every  six  weeks,  but  got  over  the  tendency  by 
residence  in  the  country,  and  the  use  of  suitable  remedies  for  the 
improvement  of  her  general  health  and  strength.  I  know  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  who  had  for  years  an  attack  every  two  months.  In 
both  the  last-mentioned  cases,  the  head  was  the  part  attacked.  One 
man,  whose  case  I  remember,  had  an  attack  regularly  twice  a-year, 
and  another  every  spring.  The  local  symptoms,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  of  observing,  are  not  very  severe,  and  rarely  give 
rise  to  more  than  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  exfoliation  of 
the  cuticle.  The  constitutional  sjrmptoms  are  both  antecedent  and 
attendant. 

TBEATKENT   OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  various  forms  of  ery- 
sipelas, the  different  states  of  the  system  in  which  they  take  place, 
and  the  varieties,  both  as  to  the  degree  of  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  as  to  the  degree  and  type  of  accompanying  fever,  it  must  be  very 
clear,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  treatment  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  form  and  case.  Some  cases  re- 
quire little  treatment  beyond  rest,  suitable  regimen,  and  a  proper 
attitude  of  the  inflamed  part ;  in  some,  purging  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  are  needful ;  in  some,  local  remedies  of  a  decided 
character  must  be  joined  to  general  antiphlogistic  treatment  ;  while 
others  are  attended  with  so  much  of  a  typhoid  type,  as  to  require  the 
use  of  remedies  of  a  very  different  nature.  It  has  been  observed  : — 
"  In  some  instances  large  depletions  are  required  ;  in  others,  moderate 
or  local  depletion  only  is  advisable  ;  and,  in  many,  depletion  is  most 
injurious,  the  most  energetic  tonics  being  often  indispensably  neces- 
sary.** Whilst  the  disease  thus  requires,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, most  varied  and  often  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  it  frequently, 
also,  demands  an  almost  equal  diversity  at  different  stages  of  its 
progress. 

In  simple  erysipelas,  the  general  treatment  in  slight  cases  consists 
in  the  observance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  the  exhibition  of 
mild  purgatives,  together  with  rest,  pure  air,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  attitude ;  but  in  more  severe  cases,  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  antimonials  are  to  be  employed ;  and,  in  all  instances,  it  is  im- 
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portant  to  begin  with  what  Dr.  Todd  calls  eliminative  treatment,  in 
other  words,  to  promote  the  excretions  by  which  the  blood  is  naturally 
purified.     With  reference  to  depletion,  great  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  powers  and  liabits  of  the  patient,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  epidemic.  Of  the  many  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  there  are  very  few  in  which  I  have 
thought  general  bleeding  necessary,  or  at  all  likely  to  be  serviceable  ; 
and,  except  in  some  very  severe  cases  of  erysipelas  in  the  head  and 
face   in   young  and  vigorous  persons,  I  have  never  resorted  to  it. 
Even  in  such  cases,  and  in  othei-s  where,  from  the  exceedingly  acute 
character  of  the  symptoms,  depletion  may  be  deemed  prudent,  it 
should  be  employed  with  much  circumspection ;  for  however  strong 
and  hard  the  pulse  may  be,  or  however  great  the  heat  and  the  urgency 
of  acute   inflammatory   symptoms,   there  is  soon,  in  most  cases,  a 
teudeucy  to  asthenic  vascular  action  and  deficiency  of  vital  powers. 
It  is,  therefore,  judicious  in  most  instances  to  rely  on  other  means 
for  allaying  excited  action,  and  to  resort  to  bleeding  only  when  it 
seems  absolutely  indispensable.     In  most  cases  rest,  an  emetic,  mer- 
curial  or  other  purgatives,  followed  by  autimonials,  and  aided,  of 
course,  by  suitable  regimen,  fulfil  the  desired  indications,  which  are^ 
to  correct  the   secretions  in  the  alimentary  canal,  to  promote  the 
secretions  generally,  and  thereby  to  diminish  inflammatory  action  auc 
febrile  excitement.     As  the  indications  of  treatment  often  alter  ver^ 
quickly,  cases  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  treat 
ment  changed,  if  symptoms  of  debility  present  themselves.     If  an 
doubt  exist  whether  it  be  desirable  to  administer  decided  stimulant 
beef  tea  may  be  given,  and  four  or  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  an 
monia  every  two  or  three  hours ;  and  if  the  symptoms  should  n< 
improve,  then  wine  may  be  administered,  and  the  bowels  regulat< 
by  mild  aperients,  but  not  by  drastic  purgatives. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Liston,  as  to  the  means  recoi 
mended  for  subduing  inflammatory  action  in  erysipelas  without  resoi 
ing  to  bleeding,  will  be  peinised  with  interest ; — 

**  The  exhibition  of  the  extract  of  aconite  in  this  and  other 
flammatory  affections,  is  often  followed  by  great  abatement  of  vascu 
excitement,  so  that  the  necessity  for  abstraction  of  blood  is  done  av 
with.     The  medicine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  in  s 
stance,  or  dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  repeated  every  third  or  fou 
hour.     The  sensible  effect  is  relaxation  of  the  surface,  and  frequei 
profuse  perspiration  ;  the  arterial  imlsations  are  diminished  in 
quency  and  force.     The  extract  of  belladonna,  in  doses  of  1-1 6th 
grain,  may  then  be  substituted  with  great  advantage,  and  often  t 
the  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  disease."     Cases  of  erysip 
thus   treated    in    the   North   London   Hospital    are    published 
the  "Lancet"  of  6th  and  13th   of  February,  and   16th  of  A 
1836. 
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In  the  "  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science"  for  June,  1851,  there 
appeared  a  communication  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  on  "  the  treat- 
ment of  Erysipelas  by  the  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron,"  with  some 
remarks  in  its  fiivour,  by  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  who  had  also 
for  some  time  adopted  the  remedy  with  great  success.  Mr.  Bell 
remarks  : — "  In  order  to  explain  in  some  measure  the  principle  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated  in  employing  a  powerful  tonic  in  a 
disease  generally  occasioning  so  much  fever  and  cerebral  excitement 
as  erysipelas,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  opinion  I  have  else- 
where expressed,"  viz.,  that  *'  in  inflammation,  the  capillary  vessels 
having  apparently  lost  the  power  of  separating  or  electing  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  blood  which  are  necessary  for  functional  pur- 
poses, and  become  to  a  certain  extent  inert  tubes,  a  stream  of  blood 
is  admitted,  for  the  circulation  of  which  they  are  not  calculated." 

With  regard  to  his  mode  of  employing  the  remedy,  Mr.  Bell  re- 
marks : — '*  Of  course  the  first  object  is  to  have  the  bowels  freely  acted 
on.  If  the  erysipelas  be  mild,  fifteen  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron  are  administered  in  water  every  two  hours,  until  the  disease 
is  completely  removed.  When  the  attack  threatens  to  be  more  severe, 
the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  increased  to  twenty-five  drops  every  two 
hours,  and  persevered  in  night  and  day,  however  high  the  fever  and 
delirium.  The  only  local  applications  I  ever  find  necessary,  are  hair 
powder  and  cotton  wadding.  While  I  depend  for  the  removal  of  the 
disease  on  the  chalybeate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bowels  should  be  at- 
tended to  throughout  the  treatment.*' 

After  reading  Mr.  BelFs  paper,  I  resolved  to  give  the  remedy  a 
£ur  trial.  Since  that  time  I  have  employed  it  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  warrant  my  speaking  confidently  of  its  efficacy.  I  have 
found  it  a  most  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  erysipelas  occurring  on 
the  trunk  and  extremities  ;  but  I  have  been  more  especially  struck 
with  the  beneficial  results  consequent  on  its  employment  in  erysipelas 
of  the  head  and  face,  in  all  which  I  commenced  to  use  it,  imme- 
diately after  rectifying  the  various  secretions,  irrespectively  of  the  de- 
gree of  fever  or  of  the  violence  of  the  head  symptoms.  In  all  cases  it 
is  most  necessary  to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  were  subject  to  periodic  attacks  of  erysi- 
pelas, I  have  observed  that  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  not  only 
shortened  the  duration  and  diminished  the  severity  of  the  attacks, 
but  also  evidently  prolonged  the  interval. 

Local  irecUment. — In  mild  cases  no  local  treatment  is  required 
beyond  rest,  and  an  attitude  favourable  to  venous  return.  In  others 
local  applications  ■  are  useful.  Of  all  the  applications  in  use,  my  ex- 
perience leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  most  generally  grateful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  the  most  useful,  are  warm  opiate 
fomentations,  or  opiate  and  lead  lotion,  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient 
can  bear  them,  and  as  long  as  he  finds  them  pleasant  to  his  feelings. 
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Sometimes,  though  very  rarelj,  warm  applications  are  painfiil ;  and 
then  I  do  not  hesitate,  if  the  erysipelas  be  in  the  extremities,  to  use 
the  above  applications  cold,  and  if  they  give  relief  to  continue  their 
use  as  long  as  they  prove  a  comfort  to  the  patient. 

In  more  urgent  cases,  when  the  action   is   very  acute,  I    have, 
together  with    the    use  of  warm    applications,  adopted,   with  the 
happiest  results,  the   mode  of  proceeding   which  was  proposed  by 
Dobson,    and   has  been   much   and  deservedly    praised   by   many, 
namely,   local    depletion    by  numerous    small    punctures,   rapidly 
made   with    a  fine  lancet.      The    punctures  should    extend   only 
into  the  true  skin,  and  should  be  made  rapidly.      Of   the  advan- 
tages of    this    proceeding,    in   acute    cases,    I    can   speak   in  the 
strongest  terms,  patients  having  often  expressed  themselves  grateful 
for  the  relief  it  has  afforded.     Other  local  remedies,  used  in  many 
cases  with  much  advantage,  are,  brushing  over  the  part  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  recommended  by  Higginbotham, 
and  practised  by  many ;  or  lightly  touching  the  inflamed  surface  with 
the  lunar  caustic  in  substance.     The  former  mode  is  that  which  I 
have  usually  preferred,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  speak  very 
favourably  of  it,  especially  in  erysipelas  of  the  extremities.     After 
bru.shing  over  the  part  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
dusting  the  surfisuse  with  flour  or  magnesia,  or  keeping  it  fomented 
with  warm  opiate,  or  lead  and  opiate  lotions,  or  applying  them  cold, 
when  warm  applications  are  not  grateful,  are  proceedings  from  all  of 
which,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  seen  the  happiest  results.     ] 
am  satisfied,  from  my  own  observation,  that  Higginbotham,  Jobert 
and  others,  were  fully  justified  in  speaking  so  strongly  as  theyhav 
of  the  advantages  of  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  local  applicatio 
in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.     In  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
IB  often  found  exceedingly  useful  to  brush  over  the  part  with  a  co 
centrated  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform.     Of  the  advanta 
of  keeping  the  part  covered  with  mercurial  ointment,  as  proposed 
Little  and  Dean,  of  America,  or  of  the  application  of  a  lotion, 
ointment  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drao' 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  pint  of  water  or  an  ounce  of  lard,  as 
commended  by  Yelpeau,  principally  in  cases  where  there  are  no 
sications,  and  where  the  inflammation  is  superficial,  I  can  say  not] 
from  my  own  observation.     To  the  use  of  blisters,  first  recommei 
by  Dupuy  tren,  I  have  rarely  resorted,  and  to  bandaging  never,  ex 
as  a  means  of  support  when  all  inflammatory  action  has  ceased  j 
some  continental  surgeons  have  adopted  a  proceeding,  which,  so  i 
I  know,  has  never  been  followed  in  this  country,  and  which 
surely  be  attended  with  great  risk,  namely,  bandaging  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  even  when  the  action  is  acute. 

In   phlegmonous   erysipelas,    the  constitutional   and  local 
ment,  in  the  first  instance,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  pro] 
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severe  oaaes  of  aimple  erysipelas ;  but  it  must  be  strictly  kept  in 
view,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  activity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  early 
stage,  the  general  powers  are  weak,  that  the  disease  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  those  whose  powers  are  naturally  feeble,  or  in  persons 
advanced  in  life,  and  that,  although  accompanied  with  excitement 
in  the  early  stage,  it  is  afterwards  marked  by  impaired  energy,  so 
that  if  the  powers  of  the  patient  be  greatly  exhausted,  he  will  be  in 
the  greatest  possible  danger  of  sinking  under  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion and  sloughing.  The  most  im|)ortant  [>art  of  local  treatment  is 
the  employment  of  incisions,  which,  though  suggested  centuries  ago, 
was  first  practised  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  and  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  him,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  by  many 
others,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general  adoption.  Mr.  Hutchison 
recommends  that  the  incisions  be  made  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  from  two  to  four  inches  apart,  varying  in  number  according 
to  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  the  disease.  Mr.  Lawrence 
recommends,  in  preference  to  numerous  incisions,  one  or  two  of 
some  length  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  limb.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  as  to  which  of  these  recom- 
mendations should  be  followed;  but,  on  this  point,  the  judicious 
course  is,  while  careful  to  confine  incisions  to  parts  where  the  erysi- 
pelas has  the  phlegmonous  character,  and  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
division  of  parts,  to  proportion  both  the  number  and  the  depth 
to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation ;  and  a  very  important  rule 
is,  to  divide  £Eisci»,  provided  the  inflammation  extend  beneath 
them.  The  treatment  by  incisions  is  adopted  at  different  stages 
of  the  disease  for  the  attainment  of  different  objects.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  it  is  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  is 
often  very  quickly  followed  by  relief  of  the  painful  tension,  and  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  inflammatory  action,  thus  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  sloughing.  In  short,  suffering  is 
mitigated,  and  tissue  is  spared,  by  the  energetic  adoption  of  this  pro- 
ceeding at  an  early  stage.  The  local  depletion  is  useful,  the  liquor  san- 
guinb  is  allowed  to  escape  before  its  disorganization  has  taken  place, 
and  disastrous  results  are  averted.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
disease,  incisions  limit  the  extent  of  suppuration  by  opening  a  way  for 
the  evacuation  of  matter,  and  still  later,  they  afford  the  readiest  out- 
let to  matter  and  sloughs.  At  this  advanced  period,  however,  they 
must  be  made  sufficiently  deep  to  reach  the  whole  of  the  infil- 
trated and  gangrenous  structures;  otherwise  they  cannot  fulfil  the 
important  indications  for  which  they  are  employed.  Fomentations, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  poultices,  should  be  applied  over 
the  part  The  patient  should  be  watched,  until  all  bleeding  has 
ceased,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  proceeding,  such  as 
elevation  of  the  limb,  or  slight  pressure  for  a  few  minutes,  or  to  tie 
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some  bleeding  vessel,  to  prevent  the  hemorrhage  from  becoming  ex- 
cessive and  injurious. 

The  general  strength  requires  to  be  kept  up  by  generous  diet^  wine^ 
qmnine,  and  other  suitable  means,  during  the  severe  trial  to  which 
it  is  subjected  under  the  process  of  suppuration  and  granulatioUi 

In  almost  all  cases  of  this  class  the  use  of  powerful  opiates  is  abso- 
lutely required  at  no  very  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  for  soothing 
pain,  procuring  sleep,  allaying  constitutional  irritability,  preventing 
exhaustion,  and  affording  time  and  opportunity  for  the  efficient  action 
of  other  remedies. 

In  oedematous  eryBipelas,  the  constitutional  treatment,  in  the  first 
instance,  consists  in  promoting  a  healthy  condition  of  the  secretions, 
by  the  employment  of  mild  aperients  with  suitable  regimen,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  improving  the  general  health  and  strength,  by  the  use  of 
a  light,  nutritious  diet,  and  by  all  the  means  suitable  and  available  in 
the  circumstances.  In  most  instances,  as  the  case  progresses,  quinine 
will  be  indicated.  The  local  treatment  consists  of  rest,  elevation  of 
the  affected  part,  warm  fomentations,  small  punctures  to  allow  the 
escape  of  serous  effusion,  and,  at  a  not  very  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  support  by  means  of  bandages. 

In  bilious  erysipelas,  if  the  head  be  not  severely  affected,  and  the 
disease  be  unattended  with  much  pain  or  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium, 
an  emetic  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  is  usually  of 
service ;  after  the  o|>eration  of  which,  a  smart  dose  of  calomel,  followed 
by  smart  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  is  of  great  benefit.  The  sub- 
sequent constitutional  treatment  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
character  of  the  disease,  the  states  of  general  and  local  vascular  action, 
and  the  condition  of  the  vital  powers.  If  there  be  much  tendemeae 
of  the  epigastric  or  hypochondric  regions,  together  with  nausea  or 
vomiting,  local  depletion  in  the  vicinity,  and  afterwards  blisters  or 
sinapisms,  are  of  essential  service.  Little  local  treatment  is  required 
beyond  rest,  and  an  attitude  favourable  to  venous  return  ;  the  local, 
as  well  as  the  constitutional  symptoms,  being  chiefly  combated  bji 
internal  remedies. 
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BURNS. 


A  BUBN  is  an  iujuiy  inflicted  on  the  body  by  a  degree  of  heat  higher 
than  is  compatible  with  healthy  action  in  the  pai*t  affected.  Bums 
are  produced  either  by  actual  contact  with  flame  or  heated  bodies^  or 
by  radiation  of  caloric  from  them  ;  and  their  severity  depends  on  the 
proximity  and  intensity  of  the  heat,  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
applied,  and  the  nature  of  the  heating  agent,  as  also  that  of  the  injured 
part.  Thus,  flame,  which  can  exist  only  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  which  speedily  induces  combustion  of  the  tissues  ;  steam,  whose 
latent  heat  becomes  sensible  on  condensing ;  metals,  whose  density 
and  conducting  power  are  great ;  and  oil,  which  maintains  a  high 
boiling  point,  and  adheres  to  the  skin ; — all  produce  severe  bums, 
which,  ccBteria  paribus,  are  more  severe  on  those  parts  where  the 
epidermis  is  thin  and  delicate.  This  condition,  when  produced  by 
heated  liquids  or  vapours,  is  usually  styled  a  scald,  the  term  bum 
being  then  restricted  to  those  cases  where  a  dry  body  has  been  the 
agent  of  injury.  As  the  heat  of  solid  bodies  is  frequently  much 
greater  than  that  attained  by  fluid  substances,  except  metals  in  a  state 
effusion,  the  former  may  produce  very  deep  bums ;  while  liquids,  by 
flowing  over  a  large  surface,  cause  more  extensive,  though  compara- 
tively superficial  lesions. 

The  dassiflcation  now  generally  employed,  as  being  the  most 
scientific  and  convenient,  is  that  of  Dupuytren,  who  arranged  all  bums 
into  six  dosses  or  degrees  ;  the  tissues  involved,  and  the  amount  of 
lesion  being  made  the  basis  of  classification.  The^«^  degree  consists 
of  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  integuments,  unattended  by  vesi- 
cation. The  second,  in  addition  to  the  rubefitotion,  is  accompanied  by 
vesicles.  The '  tlwrd  exhibits  the  skin  partially  disorganized,  the 
cuticle,  together  with  the  papillary  sur&ce  of  the  cutis,  being  destroyed 
and  converted  into  a  thin  eschar.  In  the  fowrth  degree,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin,  including,  sometimes,  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  is  carbonized.  Thefi/Ui  degree  differs  from  the  preceding  only 
in  penetrating  more  deeply ;  an  eschar  being  formed  which  com- 
prehends the  several  soft  tissues  beneath  the  integument^  down  to  a 
variable  depth,  perhaps  even  to  the  bone  itselfl  In  the  last  or  sixLk 
degree,  the  whole  thickneas  of  the  limb  or  part  is  carbonized. 
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ConsequeTusea  of  Bums. — If  at  all  severe  or  extensive,  this  kind 
of  injury  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  many  serious  consequences,  which 
though  generally  more  or  less  combined  in  practice,  may,  for  better 
description,  be  divided  into  two  orders,  namely — Local  and  General ; 
or,  into  Inconveniences  and  Dangers ;  the  former  affecting  simply 
the  comfort  of   the   patient  or  his  limbs — ^the  latter    being   dan- 
gerous to  life  itself.      By   a  due  knowledge  and   consideration  of 
these,  the  treatment  and  prognosis  must  in  every  case  be  regulated. 
The  first  order,  which  consists  of  those  heal  effects  not  directly  dan- 
gerous to  life,  consists,  with  a  single  exception,  of  various  conditions 
attending  cicatrization,  and  productive  of  functional  lesions,  partial  or 
complete.     They  have  been  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  adhesions, 
deformities,  and  mutilations ;  to  which  may  be  added  disfigurements, 
and  affections  of  the  cicatrix.     The  di^figwrementa  consist  of  those  un- 
seemly cicatrices,  especially  on  the  face,  neck,  and  other  exposed  parts, 
which  merely  affect  the  appearance  rather  than  entail  any  serious  dis- 
comfort.    They  are  produced  principally  by  bums  of  the  third  degree, 
by  slight  cases  of  the  fourth,  and  sometimes,  also,  by  severe  instances 
of  the  second,  when  the  epidermis  forming  the  vesicles  has  been  torn 
off,  exposing  the  cutis  to  the  stimulus  of  the  atmosphere,  to  irritation, 
and  subsequent  suppuration.     The  adhesuma  imply  those  conditions 
in  which,  during  cicatrization,  contiguous  tissues  or  surfaces,  which 
in  their  natural  state  move  freely  on  each  other,  have  become  mutually 
adherent,  thereby  abridging  voluntary  motion,  as  when  a  cicatrix  ad- 
heres firmly  to  a  muscle,  tendon,  or  aponeurosis  beneath ;  or  these 
latter  to  one  another.     De/ormUies  are  constituted  by  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  an  organ,  or  in  the  relation  which  one  pari 
naturally  bears  to  another.     They  may  be  produced  in  two  ways 
either  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  or  by  destruction  of  musculai 
antagonism.  The  cicatrix  following  a  burn  is  said  to  have  a  greater  ten 
dency  to  contract,  than  after  any  other  species  of  injury.     Like  all  ne^ 
and  lowly-organized  structures,  it  is  very  liable  to  absorption,  whic 
makes  the  contraction  and  puckering  of  the  tissues  around  go  on  Ion 
after  the  sore  has  healed.     Wherever  a  portion  of  skin  has  been  d 
stroyed  in  this  manner,  as  in  a  bum  of  the  fourth  degree,  its  place 
eventually  supplied,  not  altogether  by  a  new  and  permanent  structoi 
but  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  uninjured  integument  in  tl 
neighbourhood.     This,  by  the  steady  drag  exercised  on  it  by   t 
gradual  contraction  of  the  cicatiizing  ulcer,  or  the  cicatrix,  is  drai 
together  towards  a  central  part,  which  is  at  last  occupied  by  i 
cicatrix,  now  much  diminished  in   size,  shrivelled,  and  sometir 
almost  of  a  horny  texture.     The  surrounding  integument  stretchefi 
a  certain  extent,  more  especially  in  those  parts  where  it  is  loosely  c 
nected  with  the  tissues  below  :  but  if  the  loss  has  been  very  ext 
sive,  the  requisition  on  the  integument  around  will  be  proportional 
large,  and  this  demand  may  prove  more  than  its  extensile  quali 
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can  supply.     Aooordinglj,  if  a  bum  be  so  situated  that  flexion  or 
other  posture  of  a  neighbouring   articulation  will  relax   the  skin 
around  the  seat  of  injury,  the  steady  drag  on  the  integuments,  added 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  limbs  to  preserve  a  slightly  flexed 
position,  will  produce,  if  not  guarded  against,  a  permanent  flexure  of 
the  joint.     The  same  remarks  apply  with  still  more  force  when  the 
deeper>seated  parts  have,  as  well  as  the  skin,  been  destroyed.     Thus 
the  fore-arm  has  been  immovably  bent  on  the  arm,  the  latter  bound 
to  the  side,  the  lower  jaw  dragged  down  to  the  sternum,  and  the 
head  drawn  back  between  the  shoulders.  When  the  injury  is  situated 
on  the  extensor  aspect  of  an  extremity,  the  tendency,  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  limbs  to  sustain  a  slightly  bent  position,  is  in  general 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  extending  force  of  the  contracting  cicatrix. 
This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case,  for  the  fingers  have  frequently 
been  bent  backwards  upon  the  metacarpus,  and  the  foot  has  been  so 
twisted  and  deformed,  that  all  trace  of  its  original  conformation  has 
been  destroyed.     Deformities  from  this  cause,  and  to  this  extent,  are 
now,  however,  much  less  frequently  met  with  than  formerly ;  though, 
in  injuries  of  such  a  nature,  the  motions  of  the  joint  almost  always 
remain  more  stifl*  and  constrained  than  natural,  and  are  £eui;her 
restricted  by  the  abnormal  adhesions  formed  between  the  cicatrix  and 
the  subjacent  parts.     Again,  in  those  cases  where  the  tissues  beneath 
the  integument  are  destroyed,  as  in  a  bum  of  the  fifth  degree,  in 
which  the  continuity  of  muscles^  tendons,  or  aponeuroses  has  been 
interrupted,  the  contractions  of  the  cicatrix,  together  with  the  un- 
natural adhesions,  frequently  cause  deformity,  fixation,  and  even  dis- 
location of  a  neighbouring  joint.     As  in  other  injuries,  when  the 
solution  of  continuity  aflects  a  nerve,  loss  of  voluntary  motion  or  of 
sensation  must  ensue  in  the  parts  supplied  by  it  on  the  peripheral  side 
of  the  injury,  by  which  occurrence  the  antagonism  of  two  sets  of 
muscles  may  be  destroyed,  and  deformity  produced.     MtUUcUiona  con- 
sist in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  an  organ.     They  are  immediate 
in  all  bums  of  the  sixth  degree,  and  in  those  of  the  fifbh,  in  which  the 
possibility  of  saving  an  useful  limb  is  at  once  rendered  hopeless.  They 
are  consecutive,  when  caused  subsequently  either  by  the  violence  of 
inflammatory  re-action  inducing  extensive  gangrene,  or  where  the 
limb,  as  it  remains,  is  so  utterly  useless  as  to  necessitate  amputation  ; 
an  operation  which  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  save  life  when  it  is 
endangered  by  hectic  from  the  exhausting  eflecta  of  profuse  and  pro- 
longed suppuration.     The  affections  of  the  cieatrix  are  chiefly  exoesr 
sive  contraction,  fissure,  idceration,  and  irritability.     As  it  is  leas 
highly  organized  than  the  original  integument,  it  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  first  three  of  these  conditions,  in  conformity  to  the  general  law, 
that  newly-formed  and  lowly-organized  structures  are   much  more 
prone  to  absorption,  to  inflammation,  and  other  diseases,  than  older 
and  more  highly  constituted  tissues.     Irritability  of  the  cicatrix  may 
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result  from  the  circiimHtance  of  a  nervous  filament  or  trunk  being  im- 
plicated in  it,  as  occasionally  happens  after  an  ordinary  amputation  ; 
or  it  may  occur  without  any  such  apparent  cause. 

The  second  order  of  consequences,  comprising  the  general  or  con- 
stitutional effects,  are  those  which  more  immediately  endanger  life. 
They  may  be  arranged,  chiefly  according  to  the  periods  at  which  they 
occur,  into  six  groups.  First, — When  a  large  extent  of  sur£9u^  is 
burnt  though  but  superficially,  and  more  particularly  when  to  the 
third  degree,  a  shock  is  communicated  to  the  nervous  system,  either 
by  the  intense  pain  excited  in  the  wide  expanse  of  integumentary 
nervous  web  which  is  injured,  or  by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the 
functions  of  the  integument.  It  is  believed  that  this  shock  occa- 
sionally causes  instantaneous  death  by  asthenia,  or  the  asthenic  form 
of  syncope — the  heart  ceasing  to  act,  from  its  irritability  or  contractile 
power  being  annihilated.  The  same  result  may  take  place  when  the 
burn,  though  of  less  extent,  has  penetrated  more  deeply  and  injured 
some  vital  or  important  organ  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  burns  are  more  dangerous  from  their  extent  than 
from  their  depth.  Second, — More  frequently  it  happens  that  death 
is  not  immediate.  There  is  great  depression  and  collapse  of  the  vital 
powers,  which  gradually  sink  in  a  few  hours.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  fatal  issue  in  this  instance  may  be,  as  in  the  former,  asthenic 
Cfyncope,  with  this  difierence,  that  here  the  functions  of  the  heart  are 
slowly  and  gradually  suspended,  instead  of  being  instantly  arrested. 
Females,  children,  and  persons  of  a  nervous  and  irritable  tempera- 
ment, are  most  liable  to  sink  in  this  manner.  In  other  cases,  death 
is  preceded  by  typhoid  symptoms,  low  muttering  delirium,  and  coma. 
When  the  functions  of  a  large  portion  of  integument  are  suddenly 
suspended,  the  healthy  balance  between  them  and  those  of  the  lungs 
is  destroyed  ;  the  latter  become,  with  the  other  internal  organs, 
greatly  congested,  and  soon  cease  to  effect  proper  aeration  of  the 
blood.  This  leads  to  more  retarded  circulation  in  the  pulmonary 
system  ;  the  brain  is  supplied  with  imperfectly  purified  blood  ;  ooma 
ensues,  which  still  further  retards  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs ;  and  death  results  at  last,  from  apnoea,  accelerated  by  coma. 
Third, — In  other  cases,  the  collapse  goes  ofi*,  and  is  succeeded  by  an 
imperfect  and  feeble  re-action,  attended  with  great  irritability  anc 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  under  which  the  patient  may  sinl 
exhausted.  Constitutional  debility  and  irritability  predispose  to  thi 
termination.  Occasionally,  death  has  occurred  about  this  period  frou 
tetanus,  or  from  convulsions.  Fourth, — On  the  disappearance  c 
collapse,  vigorous  re-action  may  ensue.  When  this  is  confined  withi 
proper  limits,  it  is  the  first  step  towards  recovery  ;  but  when  excei 
sive,  and  aocom|>anied  by  very  high  symptomatic  or  inflammatoi 
fever,  it  is  equally  perilous  to  life,  as  would  be  its  deficiency.  Som 
times,  aooordingly,  the  patient  dies  during  the  stage  of  excessi^ 
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re-action.  At  this  period,  also,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  very 
apt  to  occur  in  the  macons  membranes,  and  in  several  internal  organs, 
more  especially  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  and  the  brain.  These  serious 
complications  render  the  prognosis  much  more  unfavourable,  and 
frequently  prove  the  chief  causes  of  death.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  duodenum  is  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  is  most  fre- 
quently affected.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  here  leads  to  ulcer- 
ation,  especially  in  young  persons ;  and,  occasionally,  during  the 
ulceration,  a  small  artery  is  opened,  hemorrhage  ensues,  and  the 
patient  generally  dies,  either  from  profuse  loss  of  blood  at  one  time,  or 
from  a  more  sparing  discharge,  frequently  repeated.  Death  in  this 
instance  takes  place  by  that  form  of  syncope  in  which  the  heart 
primarily  ceases  to  act,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  volume  of  blood 
to  excite  its  contractions  ;  the  nervous  system  being  consecutively 
affected  by  the  deficiency  of  the  nutrient  fluid.  This  mode  of  death 
is  accordingly  called,  by  Dr.  Watson,  anaemia.  Of  hemorrhage 
from  the  above  cause  a  considerable  number  of  cases  are  now  re- 
corded. In  other  instances,  as  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Curling,  this  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  speedily  causes  deatii 
by  perforation.  Gangrene,  from  excessive  inflammatory  re-action, 
may  prove  fktsl  by  a  combination  of  asthenic  syncope  and  coma. 
Any  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  the  organs  which  they  invest,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  'attacked  by  inflammation.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  internal  parts  are  most  apt  to  suffer  which  are  nearest  to  the 
external  lesion.  Apoplexy  occasionally  occurs  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  day.  Dupuytren  considered  this  to  be  owing  to  idiosyncrasy ; 
but  it  is  more  simply  explained  by  referiing  it  to  vascular  excite- 
ment, when  the  arteries  of  the  brain  are  already  in  a  state  of 
disease.  Confirmed  drunkards  have  been  attacked,  about  this  period, 
with  delirium  tremens ;  and  in  pregnant  females,  the  premature  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foetus  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Fifth, — During;  and 
after  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  new  dangers  arise.  In  bad  consti- 
tutions, or  where  the  powers  of  life  are  much  enfeebled,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  eschar  by  ulcerative  absorption  may  not  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  sufficient  effusion  of  plastic  lymph  on  the  layer  of  living 
tissue  next  to  the  dead  mass.  Accordingly,  if  any  considerable 
artery,  or  even  vein,  has  been  involved  in  the  slough,  dangerous  or 
fatal  hemorrhage  may  take  place  from  its  open  mouth,  which  has  not 
been  sealed  up,  as  under  a  more  favourable  state  of  the  system  it 
would  have  been.  The  same  result  may  ensue  from  an  artery  being 
denuded  at  this  period,  and  afterwards  ulcerating.  The  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  no  force  in  re- 
moving the  sloughs,  lest  the  blood-vessels  be  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
separation.  When  the  eschar  has  been  very  extensive,  persons  have 
occasionally  died  soon  after  its  separation  without  any  very  obvious 
cause,  unless  it  has  been  owing  to  the  sudden  exposure  of  a  large 
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uloeimtuig  warhet  to  tlw  iiritetioB  of  tlw  ■timiiilMttii,  inflietiiig  a 
•eoond  shock  on  the  tjstaOf  whidb,  thoo^  it  wws  able  to  withstand 
the  primaiy  effect  of  the  injarjy  aneciimbB  to  thb  second  attack  in 
its  now  enfeebled  state.  If  this  be  the  tme  exphmation,  then  the 
raw  snr&oe,  iriien  of  huge  extent,  shoold  be  exposed  onlj  partiailjy 
and  that  as  seldom  and  for  as  short  a  time  as  practicable,  at  each 
dressing.  Daring  sapparstiony  phlebitis  and  pyemia  hare  sometimes 
occurred,  and  destroyed  life  with  the  most  urgent  typhoid  symptoms. 
After  all  the  preceding  dangers  are  past^  if  the  process  of  cicatriza- 
tion, orer  a  large  snrfiicey  be  tedious^  and  saj^Hiration  Tery  profiise, 
the  exhaosting  effects  of  this  drain  on  the  system,  combined  with 
long  confinement,  tend  to  induce  hectic  feyer,  under  which  the  patient 
may  sink.  The  &tal  issue  is  sometimes  much  accelerated  by  the 
development  and  rapid  progress  of  phthisis  pulmonali&  A  more 
common  adjunct  of  the  hectic,  is  coUiquatiye  diarrfaoes,  firom  irrita- 
tion and  ulceration  of  the  intestina]  mucous  membrane,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Peyer's  glands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium. 
Sixth, — Even  the  period  of  cicatrization,  according  to  Dupuytren, 
is  not  exempt  from  danger ;  for  he  mentions  that  when  this  process 
has  been  nearly  or  entirely  completed,  persons  have  sometimes  died 
suddenly,  and  in  a  manner  unaccounted  fot  even  on  dissection.  Thit 
singular  occurrence  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  purulent  discharge,  which,  though  not  natural,  ye^ 
from  its  long  continuance  before  cicatrization  was  effected,  had  be 
come  a  habit — and,  in  fiict^  necessary,  in  some  d^ree,  to  the  const] 
tution. 

Post-morUm  Appearances, — ^The  local  effects  of  bums  have  alread 
been  sufficiently  described  to  enable  any  one  to  understand  whi 
conditions  may  be  expected  on  an  examination  of  the  parts  with  tl 
scalpel,  when  opportunity  offers  for  so  doing.     In  persons  who  ha 
died  immediately,  or  shortly  after  extensive  bums,  from  the  prima 
shock,  Dupuytren  says,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  presents, 
many  places,  bright  red  patches  of  variable  size,  and  other  marks 
great  congestion, — the  fluids  of  this  canal,  especially  in  the  stoma 
being  deeply  tinged  with  blood.    The  cerebral  sinuses  are  gorged  ixr 
blood ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes  very  much  injected,  its  ventri* 
filled  with  a  pinkish  serum  ;  and  a  similar  fluid  is  found  within 
peritoneum,  pleura,   and  pericardium, — these  being  in  some   p 
dotted,  or  streaked  with  red  points  and  lines  of  vascular  injecf 
The  discovery  by  Mr.  Curling,  in  cases  where  death  was  delayec 
a  few  days,  of  a  sloughing  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  and  its  cc 
quences,  has  been  already  noticed.     When  the  patient  dies  dc 
re-action,  many  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances  may  be  pre 
The  symptoms  during  life  will  assist  in  pointing  out  which  org 
any,  will  be  found  the  principal  seat  of  inflammation  or  of 
gestion. 
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ulcerating  surface  to  the  irritation  of  the  atmosphere^  inflicting  a 
second  shock  on  the  system,  which,  though  it  was  able  to  withstand 
the  primary  effect  of  the  injury,  succumbs  to  this  second  attack  in' 
its  now  enfeebled  state.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  then  the 
raw  surfELce,  when  of  large  extent,  should  be  exposed  only  partially, 
and  that  as  seldom  and  for  as  short  a  time  as  practicable,  at  each 
dressing.  During  suppuration,  phlebitis  and  pyaemia  have  sometimes 
occurred,  and  destroyed  life  with  the  most  urgent  typhoid  symptoms. 
After  all  the  preceding  dangers  are  past,  if  the  process  of  cicatriza- 
tion, over  a  large  sur£stce,  be  tedious,  and  suppuration  very  profuse, 
the  exhausting  effects  of  this  drain  on  the  system,  combined  with 
long  confinement,  tend  to  induce  hectic  fever,  under  which  the  patient 
may  sink.  The  £Bital  issue  is  sometimes  much  accelerated  by  the 
development  and  rapid  progress  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  A  more 
common  adjunct  of  the  hectic,  is  colliquative  diarrhoea,  from  irrita- 
tion and  idceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Peyer*s  glands  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium. 
Sixth, — Even  the  period  of  cicatrization,  according  to  Dupuytren, 
is  not  exempt  from  danger ;  for  he  mentions  that  when  this  process 
has  been  nearly  or  entirely  completed,  persons  have  sometimes  died 
suddenly,  and  in  a  manner  unaccounted  for  even  on  dissection.  This 
singular  occurrence  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  purulent  discharge,  which,  though  not  natural,  yet 
from  its  long  continuance  before  cicatrization  was  effected,  had  be- 
come a  habit — and,  in  fiict^  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

PoaC-martem  Appearances. — ^The  local  effects  of  bums  have  already 
been  sufficiently  described  to  enable  any  one  to  understand  what 
conditions  may  be  expected  on  an  examination  of  the  parts  with  the 
scalpel,  when  opportunity  offers  for  so  doing.  In  persons  who  have 
died  immediately,  or  shortly  after  extensive  bums,  from  the  primary 
shock,  Dupuytren  says,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  presents,  in 
many  places,  bright  red  patches  of  variable  size,  and  other  marks  of 
great  congestion, — the  fluids  of  this  canal,  especially  in  the  stomach, 
being  deeply  tinged  with  blood.  The  cerebral  sinuses  are  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes  very  much  injected,  its  ventricles 
fiUed  with  a  pinkish  serum  ;  and  a  similar  fluid  is  found  within  the 
peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium, — ^these  being  in  some  parts 
dotted,  or  streaked  with  red  points  and  lines  of  vascular  injection. 
The  discovery  by  Mr.  Curling,  in  cases  where  death  was  delayed  for 
a  few  days,  of  a  sloughing  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  and  its  conse- 
quences, has  been  already  noticed.  When  the  patient  dies  during 
re-action,  many  of  the  above-mentioned  appearances  may  be  present. 
The  symptoms  during  life  will  assist  in  pointing  out  which  organ,  if 
any,  will  be  found  the  principal  seat  of  inflammation  or  of  con- 
gestion. 
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The  Prognosis  of  barns,  except  of  those  which  are  very  trifling, 
is  always  uncertain  in  the  early  stages ;  not  only  from  the  possibility 
of  any  of  the  preceding  fsital  terminations  occurring,  but  also  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  frequently  impossible,  till  an  advanced 
period,  to  predicate  the  amount  of  lesion.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
doubtful  at  first  how  far  the  destruction  has  extended ;  and  in  others, 
the  immediate  injury  is  followed  by  a  secondary  sloughing  of  the 
tissues,  consequent  on  the  violent  inflammatory  re-actiou  in  these 
parts,  the  vital  powers  of  which  were  considerably  lowered,  though 
not  entirely  destroyed  at  the  moment  when  the  injury  was  inflicted. 
In  forming  a  prognosis  we  must  be  influenced  by  a  consideration  of 
these  points,  and  of  the  sex,  age,  constitution,  previous  habits,  and 
present  sanatory  condition  of  the  patient ;  as  also  of  the  extent  of 
the  bum  in  superficial  area,  and  in  depth  ;— of  its  relative  situation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  part.  Females,  children,  and  persons  of  a 
weak,  nervous,  and  irritable  temperament,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
more  liable  to  the  dangers  attendant  on  this  kind  of  injury  than 
males,  adults,  and  those  of  a  stronger,  and  less  excitable  constitution. 
Old  age  again,  which  by  its  accompanying  debility  is  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  former  class,  and  is  little  able  to  survive  the  shock, 
or  to  support  the  tedious  suppuration,  is  however  less  liable  to  those 
congestive  and  inflammatory  attacks,  which  so  often  complicate  the 
injury  in  younger  and  more  full-blooded  individuals.  Previous  per- 
nicious habits,  present  disease,  and  any  circumstance  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  general  health,  increase  the  danger.  Intemperance  in 
alcoholic  liquors  is  a  strong  predisponent  to  a  &tal  issue  in  this,  as 
in  other  serious  injuries.  These  various  conditions  do  not  all  agree 
in  producing  danger  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  a  weak  and  nervous 
individual,  be  the  weakness  from  whatever  cause,  whether  from  the 
extremes  of  age,  from  disease,  or  from  previous  irregularities^  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  sink  under  the  primary  shock.  To  a  strong  plethoric 
adult  the  period  of  re-action,  with  its  internal  congestions,  and  it  may 
be  inflammations,  is  the  most  dangerous.  Asthenic  persons,  again, 
if  they  have  survived  the  preceding  stages,  are,  especially  when  of 
the  strumous  diathesis,  prone  to  succumb  during  the  period  of  sup- 
puration and  hectic.  It  was  before  stated  that  the  danger  of  a  bum 
is  proportioned  more  to  its  extent  of  surface  than  to  its  depth,  ex- 
cept when  in  the  latter  case  vital  or  important  organs  have  suflered. 
The  depth,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  the  superficial  area,  regu- 
lates  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  local  sequelae.  The  influence  of 
relative  situation  is  shown  by  the  circumstances  of  a  burn,  producing 
in  one  site  very  serious  consequences,  while  in  another  it  may  be 
comparatively  unimportant 

With  regard  to  the  local  results,  it  may  be  considered  a  general 
rule  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  bum  will  produce  an  amount 
of  deformity  directly  proportional  to  the  fr'eedom  of  action  naturally 
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enjoyed  by  tHe  part  which  is  the  seat  of  iDJury.  Thus,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  its  fixation — when  near  the  mouth,  hideous 
distortion — close  to  the  eyelids,  their  e version,  ectropium,  adhesion  of 
their  margins  to  one  another — ^are  conditions  easily  induced.  The 
influence  of  relative  situation  in  causing  danger,  is  exhibited  by  other- 
wise insignificant  bums  of  the  scalp,  exciting  inflammation  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  ;  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  in  inducing  the 
same  morbid  action  in  the  serous  linings  of  these  cavities ;  and  in  the 
latter  situation,  when  deep,  predisposing  to  hernia  or  protrusion 
of  some  of  the  viscera,  from  weakening  of  the  abdominal  pariete& 

Again,  when  situated  near  the  orifices  of  mucous  canals,  the  transit 
through  them  may  be  materially  interfered  with,  whilst  their  natural 
secretions,  coming  in  contact  with  the  sore,  may  deteriorate  its  action, 
and  retard  its  healing.  Thus  in  a  scald  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
pharynx,  from  an  attempt  to  swallow  a  boiling  fluid,  dysphagia  or 
difficulty  of  deglutition  will  ensue,  which,  if  the  injury  be  severe,  may 
not  pass  ofl*  with  the  inflammation,  but  may  continue  permanently, 
through  contraction  or  stricture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
But  there  is  here  a  more  immediate  source  of  danger  :  the  scalding 
liquid  may  penetrate  into  the  larynx  as  far  as  the  glottis,  and  excite 
acute  inflammation  of  it  and  of  the  epiglottis  ;  or  the  same  result  may 
take  place  by  propagation  of  the  action  from  the  pharynx,  without 
the  fluid  passing  below  the  epiglottis  into  the  larynx  at  all.  This 
condition  will  produce  dyspnoea,  or  even  death  by  apnoea  if  not 
relieved.  In  these  instances,  it  is  believed  that  the  liquid  does  not 
pass  down  into  the  oesophagus,  or  farther  down  the  larynx  than  the 
rima  glottidis ;  the  spasmodic  muscular  action,  in  both  these  parts, 
efiecting  closure  of  their  respective  canals.  Occlusion  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia  may  ensue  from  a  bum  in  their  neighbourhood.  Dysuria 
results  when  the  genitals  are  implicated ;  and,  in  the  female,  the 
contact  of  the  acrid  urine  may  aggravate  the  injury.  When  close  to 
the  anus  the  pain  experienced  during  defecation  induces  the  patient  to 
perform  this  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  constipation  is  the  natural 
sequence.  The  situations,  then,  on  which  bums  are  most  dangerous, 
are  the  head  and  neck ;  the  genitals,  particularly  in  children ;  and 
the  trunk  generally.  When  on  the  hands  and  feet,  tetanus  has  fol- 
lowed, as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  injuries  of  the  same  parts. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  a  fatal  result  almost  certainly  takes  place 
from  a  bum  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  which  involves  half  of 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body ;  from  one  of  the  third,  aflecting  a 
quarter ;  and  from  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  which  the 
eschar  comprehends  more  than  a  square  foot.  No  doubt,  these  points 
may  frequently  be  found  to  be  correct ;  but  from  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  will  be  evident  that  under  particular,  though  by  no  means 
unusual,  circumstances,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  injury  may  lead 
to  death. 
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The  First  Degree  is  most  commonly  caused  by  contact  witH  heated 
liquids  or  vapours,  or  by  radiation.  The  four  common  symptoms  of 
inflammation  are  present, — namely,  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  ; 
while  the  absence  of  vesication  distinguishes  this  from  the  next 
degree.  The  redness  is  of  a  bright  rosy  hue,  diffused — ^not  circum- 
scribed, disappearing  momentarily  under  pressure,  and  very  similar 
to  that  of  erythema,  of  which  this  may  be  considered  a  traumatic 
form.  The  pain  is  acute,  of  a  smarting  or  burning  character, 
and  it  generally  lasts  as  long  as  the  redness  remains.  The  swell* 
ing  is  but  slight,  except  when  on  mucous  membranes.  These 
symptoms  disappear  by  resolution  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  most,  in  two 
or  three  days.'  In  more  severe  cases,  a  slight  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle  ensues  in  the  form  of  light  fiirfuraceous  scales.  A  degree  of 
tenderness  in  the  part  frequently  remains  for  a  few  days  longer. 

When  the  shoek  has  been  very  great,  collapse  is  present ;  marked 
by  a  weak,  fluttering,  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  pulse 
almost  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  The  person  is  scarcely  conscious, 
his  sensations  are  impaired,  and  his  gaze  is  vacant.  When  re-action  is 
established,  symptoms  of  any  of  the  complications  already  enumerated 
may  exhibit  themselves. 

LoccU  TrecUmerU  of  the  First  Degree, — In  burns  of  the  first  degree, 
the  objects  of  ^(?a/ treatment  are,  to  mitigate  pain  and  prevent  effusion. 
When  an  extensive  surface  is  affected,  the  whole  should  not  simul- 
taneously be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  any  necessaiy  exposure 
should  be  as  brief  as  possible.  In  slight  bums,  local  treatment  may 
alone  be  requisite,  consisting  in  the  steady  application  of  cold  for 
several  hours,  either  by  simple  immersion  or  wet  cloths.  Immersion 
is  of  course  only  applicable  when  the  sur^EU^  involved  is  small  and 
suitably  situated,  and  when  no  collapse  is  present.  The  water 
employed  must  be  kept  cold  by  frequent  renewal.  When  the  part  is 
not  conveniently  situated  for  immersion,  it  should  be  closely,  but  at 
the  same  time  lightly,  enveloped  with  a  single  layer  of  soft  linen  or 
cotton  kept  constantly  wet  with  some  cold  liquid.  Simple  water  may 
be  employed,  with  the  addition,  if  thought  necessary,  of  a  little 
alcohol,  to  increase  the  evaporation  and  the  consequent  cold.  Du- 
pnytren  used  an  acetate  of  lead  lotion,  which  he  considered  sedative 
and  astringent : — it  is  a  very  excellent  application.  After  the  in- 
cipient inflammation  has  been  thus  checked  in  the  onsets  the  part,  if 
of  any  extent,  must  be  defended  alike  from  the  stimulus  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  depressing  influence  of  cold ;  one  or  both  of 
which  might  injure  it  in  its  present  delicate  condition.  This  may  be 
variously  accomplished,  either  by  rolling  fine  carded  cotton  or  wadding 
around  the  part ;  or  by  varnishing  the  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of 
some  bland  adhesive  substance,  which  will,  for  a  time,  perform  the 
part  of  an  insensible  cuticle.  For  this  purpose,  mucilage  of  gum 
arable,  or  tragacanth,  or  the  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton  known  by 
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the  name  of  Collodion^  may  be  employed.  The  Collodion,  and  pro- 
bably the  mucilage  also,  seem  to  act  in  two  ways ; — first,  by  protecting 
the  surface  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  secondly,  by  con- 
tracting to  a  certain  extent  as  it  dries,  which,  together  with  its  close 
adhesion  to  the  cuticle,  tends  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  pressure  or  com- 
pression, that  proves  beneficial  to  the  weakened  part,  as  well  by 
affording  it  support,  as  by  favouriug  the  absorption  of  any  slight 
interstitial  effusion.  The  varnish  may  be  removed,  when  the  vascular 
action  in  the  subjacent  integument  has  quite  subsided  to  its  natural . 
standard.  If  applied,  however,  over  a  large  surface,  it  might  prove 
injurious  by  mechanically  obstructing  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of 
the  part ;  and  this  would  favour  the  occurrence  of  vesication.  Such 
an  objection  does  not  a])ply  to  cotton.  For  a  like  reason,  the  aqueous 
mucilages  are  less  objectionable  on  the  large  scale  than  collodion, 
which  is  quite  impervious  to  moisture;  while  they  readily  im- 
bibe a  little  from  the  surface  below,  which  not  only  relieves  the 
subjacent  integument,  but  also  prevents  undue  desiccation  of  the 
protective  layer,  and  its  consequent  cracking  and  peeling  off. 

But  where  a  very  large  surface  is  burnt,  and  when  the  depression 
is  considerable,  the  continuous  application  of  cold  cannot  be  had  re- 
course to,  as  it  would  tend  still  farther  to  lower  the  system.  In  this 
case,  a  warm  opiate  fomentation  may  be  employed,  which  will  greatly 
mitigate  the  pain ;  and  subsequently,  the  cotton  or  varnish  may  be 
employed  as  before.  Some  persons  employ  the  cotton  in  the  first 
instance;  and  this  will  be  the  most  judicious  treatment  in  many 
bums  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  where,  from  the  great  extent  of 
injured  sur&ce,  neither  cold  nor  warm  lotions  can  be  conveniently 
employed.  The  cotton,  moreover,  has  this  obvious  advantage,  that 
when  once  applied  in  such  cases,  it  needs  not  soon  to  be  disturbed ; 
while  liquid  appliances,  on  the  contrary,  require  frequent  or  constant 
attention  and  renewal.  This  peculiarity  forms  a  decided  recom- 
mendation of  it  for  those  distressing  cases  of  great  severity,  in 
which  all  hope  of  life  is  at  once  destroyed ;  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  treatment  ought  from  the  first  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  soothe  the 
Buffering  of  the  last  moments.  A  popular  application,  which  deserves 
mention  as  a  ready  substitute  for  the  cotton  or  varnish,  after  the 
vascular  action  has  been  repressed,  is  flour,  dusted  thickly  over  the 
reddened  surface.  It  is  applicable  to  bums  of  the  first  degree  ;  but 
not  when  the  injury  has  caused,  or  is  likely  to  cause  vesicles ;  for,  by 
the  bursting  of  these,  the  flour  becomes  a  mass,  which  on  hardening, 
irritates  the  skin,  instead  of  protecting  it. 

Stimulant  applications  firom  the  commencement  have  been  recom- 
mended ;  but,  in  the  early  stages  of  all  bums,  they  tend  to  increase 
the  vascular  action,  and  so  carry  the  injury  to  a  higher  degree  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  attained.  Turpentine  has  been  considered 
to  exercise  a  constringing  action  on  the  vessels  of  the  integument, 
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and  thus  to  prevenb  effusion ;  but  this  substance  on  many  skins,  even 
when  in  the  healthy  condition,  is  itself  a  very  powerful  rubefacient. 
In  slight  burns  of  the  £&ce,  from  explosions,  by  which  the  eye  is 
injured  by  particles  of  gunpowder  stuck  on,  or  into,  the  conjunctiva, 
all  the  large  grains  should  be  removed  at  once ;  after  which,  linen 
cloth,  kept  very  wet  with  cold  water,  or  a  cold,  light,  very  moist 
bread-and-water  poultice  enclosed  in  a  cloth,  forms  the  best  applica- 
tion, and  is  to  be  laid  across  the  eyes,  the  patient  lying  in  bed.  The 
water  here  dissolves  and  carries  off  the  nitre  of  the  powder,  while  its 
remaining  constituents,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  are  washed  away. 
Those  particles  which  remain  should  after  a  day  or  two  be  carefully 
picked  out  with  some  fine-pointed  instrument.  The  operation,  which 
has  been  advised,  of  picking  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle  all  par- 
ticles of  gunpowder  that  have  lodged  in  the  skin,  would  be,  in  many 
instances,  where  the  whole  face  and  head  are  thus  tattooed,  as  impos- 
sible to  execute,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  and  cruel  to  attempt. 

The  treatment  of  pharyngitis,  or  lai^ngitis,  following  an  attempt 
to  swallow  boiling  water,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  proper 
for  acute  idiopathic  cases  of  the  same  nature ; — it  must  be  instant  and 
enei'getic.  It  cousists  chiefly  of  depletion,  local  or  general  according 
to  circumstances,  counter- irritation,  the  exhibition  of  antimonial  or 
mercurial  medicine,  and  the  employment  of  a  tepid  demulcent  gargle. 
Bronchotomy,  as  a  last  resource,  should  be  performed  as  early  as  the 
necessity  for  it  is  evident,  because  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
operation,  as  of  that  for  strangulated  hernia,  depends  very  much  on 
the  period  at  which  it  is  instituted. 

The  Second  Degree  of  bum  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
vesication,  in  addition  to  the  erythematous  rubefaction  observed  in 
the  first.  The  vesicles  form  where  the  heat  has  been  most  intense, 
or  longest  applied.  Though  generally  formed  immediately,  or  very 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  bum,  they  may  continue  enlarging,  or 
new  ones  may  be  formed  during  the  next  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  if 
the  part  has  not  been  properly  protected  from  irritation.  The  con- 
tained serum  may  be  either  clear  or  opaque,  colourless  or  tinged  with 
various  shades  of  yellow  and  red.  Around  them  for  some  distance, 
the  fii-st  degree  of  burn  prevails,  but  the  swelling  and  pain  are  here 
greater;  the  latter,  when  the  phlyctenn  are  large  and  full,  being 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  tension.  Such  is  the  state  of  matters 
when,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  a  hot  liquid  has  produced  the 
injury ;  but,  when  it  is  occasioned  by  actual  contact  with  a  heated 
solid,  the  epidermis  frequently  adheres  to  it,  and  is  torn  off  along  with 
it  on  its  removal.  When  this  happens,  the  pain  experienced,  from 
exposure  of  the  denuded  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  is  exceedingly 
acute,  and  slight  suppuration  is  almost  inevitable.  This  suggests  the 
propriety  of  not  lacerating  the  vesicles  ;  or  if,  to  relieve  their  tension, 
it  be  necessary  to  evacuate  part  of  their  contents,  of  making  the  open- 
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log  as  amall  as  poedble,  and  then  preserving  the  cuticle  otherwise 
entire  nntil  the  enrface  beneath  shall  have  no  need  of  such  protective 
covering.  Under  &Tourablo  circumstances,  the  detached  cuticle  dries, 
and  shrivels  up  in  a  few  days  ;  it  then  ialla  off,  or  may  l>e  removed, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  a  new  layer  of  similar  stmctur«,  as  yet, 
indeed,  more  delicate,  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  but  which  soon  asitimi- 
lates  its  appearance  to  that  of  the  original  tissue.  Even  if  slight 
suppuration  occur,  no  mark  is,  after  a  time,  digceruible ;  but  if  the 
purulent  secretion  be  from  any  cause  protracted,  a  scar  or  slight  dis- 
figurement ensnea,  which,  however,  with  time  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment, ultimately  disappears. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  the  Second  Degree  of  bum  differa  from 
that  of  the  first,  in  so  far  only  as  the  ajiptiances  to  the  vesications 
are  concerned.  When  produced,  as  this  grade  usually  is,  by  scald- 
ing fluids,  some  parts  covered  by  the  clothes  are  generally  more 
or  less  injured ;  and  in  the  removal  of  these  the  greatest  possible 
care  is  requisite  to  prevent  laceration  of  the  vesicles,  or  the  tear- 
ing away  of  the  detached  cuticle.  If  the  vesication  }te  slight,  the 
treatment  for  the  first  degree  may  be  instituted,  taking  every  care 
that  the  elevated  epidermis  be  preserved  from  injury.  But  if  the 
subcuticular  effusion  be  very  great,  the  vesicles,  as  they  become  large 
and  tense,  should  be  punctured  with  a  small  needle.  The  evacuation 
of  their  contents  in  this  way  affords  much  relief  ^  and  if  the  fluid  re- 
accumulate,  it  may  again  be  discharged  in  a  similar  manner.  Cold 
astringent  lotions  offer  the  most  probable  means  of  limiting  the 
ef^isicn ;  but  these  may  be  counter-iudicated  by  various  circumstances, 
which  have  already  been  suflicientiy  explained  while  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  first  degree.  Glycerine,  mingled  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  has  lately  been  recommended  a^  a  topical  applica- 
tion in  bums  of  the  first  and  second  grades.  It  certainly  has  the 
property  of  keeping  the  port  soft  and  moist  for  a  long  tima  If  the 
cuticle  has  been  torn  off,  the  raw  sur&ce,  when  large,  is  most  effectually 
soothed  and  protected  by  the  Linimentum  Aq«»  Calcis;  or  when 
amall,  by  forming  an  artificial  crust  over  it  with  mucilage,  collodion, 
or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  being  applied  gently  to  the  moist  sur- 
face, cm^ulates  the  secretions,  and  thus  forms  a  j>rotcctive  layer. 
Over  the  thin  crust  produced  by  the  lunar  caustic,  a  |)iece  of  gold- 
beater's  skin  should  be  applied,  to  prevent  its  cracking  and  premature 
detachment.  The  method  of  healing  by  incrustation  is  preferably 
when  the  prevention  of  scars  is  an  important  object,  as  it  is  when 
the  face,  neck,  arm,  or  hand,  ospeciaUy  in  a  female,  is  the  seat  of 

The  Linimentum  Aqura  Calcis,  or  Carron  Oil,  na  it  is  populaj-ly 
termed,  boa  been  sometimes  employed  indiscriminately  over  the  whole 
of  the  burnt  surface,  whether  blistered  and  denuded  or  not;  but  its  em- 
ployment in  this  manner  is  attended,  in  some  degree,  with  the  same 
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objection  formerly  offered,  that  of  preventing  the  application,  over  a 
large  area,  of  a  varnish  impermeable  to  aqueous  moisture,  owing  to  its 
checking  or  preventing  the  cutaneous  transpiration, — an  effect  which  is, 
with  justice,  believed  to  increase  the  subcuticular  effusion.  The  common 
turpentine  liniment,  composed  of  turpentine  and  resinous  ointment,  is 
objectionable  on  the  same  account,  and  is,  besides,  much  too  stimulant 
an  application  to  the  blistered  surface.  If  the  effusion  in  the  vesicles 
become  decidedly  puriform,  the  raised  cuticle  must  be  freely  incised, 
and  the  surface  treated  as  an  ordinary  ulcer,  should  it  continue  to 
suppurate ;  or  the  incrusting  process  may  be  tried,  if  the  secretion  of 
matter  be  scanty. 

The  Third  Degree  of  bum  consists  of  cauterization  of  the  epidermis, 
and  the  papillary  or  superficial  layer  of  the  dermis.  Gunpowder  ex- 
plosions are  said  frequently  to  produce  this  grade ;  and  the  skin,  in 
these  cases,  is  permanently  tattooed,  in  many  places,  by  the  lodgment 
of  black  particles  driven  into  it.  In  this  grade,  the  part  b  usually 
charred  at  once,  or  it  dies  very  soon.  The  eschars,  in  the  slighter 
cases,  are  so  thin  as  to  resemble  mere  stains  ;  but  in  other  instances, 
they  may  be  half  a  line  or  more  in  thickness.  They  vary  in  colour, 
from  greyish-yeUow  to  dark-brown;  and,  in  consistence,  from  a  moist 
and  soft,  to  a  dry  and  hard  though  pliant  condition.  When  pro- 
duced by  a  scald,  they  are  usually  of  the  lighter  hue,  and  softer 
consistence ;  and  as,  imder  these  circumstances,  the  vitality  of  the 
part  has  not  been  instantaneously  destroyed,  the  slough  is  frequently 
covered  with  dark  vesications,  the  fluid  contained  in  which  is.  san- 
guineous, and  of  a  red  or  brown  colour.  These  are  seldom  found  over 
an  eschar  which  has  been  produced  immediately  by  a  solid  of  high 
temperature,  because  the  slough  thus  formed  is  usually  dry  and  hard. 
It  is  in  that  case  also  depressed,  while  the  surrounding  integument 
is  corrugated  and  drawn  in  around  it.  When  present,  however, 
Dupuytren  regarded  these  dark-coL»ured  vesications  as  extremely 
characteristic,  indeed  diagnostic,  of  this  degree  of  bum.  When  pro- 
duced by  a  solid  body  which  has  remained  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  or  by  a  metal  in  the  state  effusion,  the  cuticle,  together 
with  a  thin  layer  beneath  it,  is  occasionally  torn  off  at  the  time,  leaving 
the  dermis  exposed,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  part  of  which  dies  sub- 
sequently, so  that  nearly  its  whole  thickness  is  destroyed.  Imme- 
diately around  the  charred  portions  of  integument,  the  skin  will  be 
found  to  have  suffered  to  the  second  degree,  as  exhibited  by  the  limpid 
vesicles;  and  still  further  off,  to  be  merely  affected  with  the  erythema 
of  the  first.  Dupuytren  remarked  that,  while  in  every  bum  the  pain 
is  acute,  it  is  much  more  intense  when  the  skin  is  burnt  only  on  its 
surface,  than  when  the  injury  extends  more  deeply.  Accordingly,  the 
third  degree  of  burn  is  found  to  be  the  most  painful  of  any  ;  though 
some  writers  have  stated  it  to  be  less  so  than  the  two  preceding 
varieties.     The  danger  to  the  constitution,  also,  is  proportionately 
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greater  here  than  in  these, — primarily,  becauie  the  shook  is  greater 
and  the  pain  more  iatenae  ;  and  eeoondarily,  bccauae  the  reparative 
powers  of  the  sjrstem  will  be  more  largely  taxed  in  this  than  in  the 
more  aiiperfcial  injuries.  So  soon  as  the  porta  are  quite  dead,  there 
is  a  remission  of  the  pain  for  a  few  houra,  until  inflammation  be 
established,  and  the  process  of  separation  ooramenoed;  yet  even  during 
this  interval,  though  the  eschar  itself  be  insenaiblB  to  the  touch,  yet, 
from  its  thinness,  a  very  gentle  pressure  on  it,  by  being  transmitted  to 
the  living  and  sensitive  structure  beneath,  will  excite  acute  pain. 
'Upon  the  supervention  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  re-accession  of  pain, 
and  it  now  continues  very  severe,  until  a  short  time  after  the  sloughs 
have  been  thrown  off;  the  period  of  which  occurrence  variea  according 
to  their  thickness  and  the  vigour  of  conatitution,from  four  to  fourteen 
days  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The  removal  of  the  sloughs 
must  not  be  hastened  by  force,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  such 
treatment  would  occasion.  The  remaining  sore  is  superficial,  and 
generally  cicatrizes  rapidly.  The  resulting  cicatrix  is  at  first  redder 
than  the  surrounding  integument;  but  subsequently  it  becomes  pre- 
tematurally  white ;  its  sur&ce  depressed,  smooth,  and  imperfectly 
papillated ;  or  sometimes,  when  suppuration  has  been  prolonged,  it  is 
marked  by  irregular  lines,  ridges,  and  corrugated  knots.  The  local 
result  is,  therefore,  disfigurement. 

The  Local  TreatmeTtt  of  the  Third  Degree  of  bum  will  be  described 
along  with  that  proper  for  the  fourth,  as  the  same  case  usually  presents 
the  chfti'acters  of  each.  It  will  be  sufficient,  at  present,  merely  to 
mention  the  formation  of  an  artificial  crust,  by  some  of  the  methoda 
already  described,  oa  being  very  applicable  when  the  eschar  is  thiu, 
and  most  desirable  when  it  is  on  exposed  parts,  as  the  cicatiix, 
obtained  in  this  way,  is  much  more  perfect  and  similar  to  the  original 
integument  than  that  resulting  from  ordinary  granulation. 

The  Fourth  Degree  of  bum  is  generally  produced  by  the  actual 
contact  of  a  solid  body  at  a  high  temperature.  In  this  case  an  eschar 
is  at  once  formed,  comprehending  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin, 
and  frequently,  also,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  here  dark, 
brown,  or  black  in  colour;  dry,  hard,  and  leathery,  yet  brittle,  in 
oonaistence;  and  is  quite  insensible,  pressure  producing  little  or  no 
pain,  even  in  struoturea  naturally  the  most  sensitive, — the  dermis 
beiug  completely  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  fluids  having  been  thus 
almoet  instantaneously  expelled  from  the  carbonized  integument, 
diminution  of  its  bulk  necessarily  ensues,  both  in  its  thickness  and 
its  snperflcies.  The  eschar  is  consequently  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  skin  ;  and  the  Utter,  still  more  than  in  the  third 
degree,  is  drawn  in  around  it,  exhibiting  numerous  puckered  folds  or 
corrugations  radiating  from  the  margin  of  disorganization.  When 
tlie  part  dies  more  slowly  from  the  violence  of  inflammatory  re-action, 
the  slough  is  softer  and  lees  depressed.    Its  thickness  varies  from  one 
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to  three  lines,  being,  for  the  same  depth  of  destruction,  thinner  iu  the 
hard  and  dry  variety,  because  of  its  greater  density  and  compactness, 
than  in  the  soft  and  moist  form,  which  is  more  loose  and  flabby  in  its 
texture.  Receding  from  the  point  where  the  heat  has  been  most 
intense^  the  three  minor  grades  of  burn  are  generally  observable ;  that 
of  the  most  superficial  character  occupying  the  most  distant  site.  The 
pain  is  severe  so  long  as  the  application  of  the  cauterizing  agent  is 
continued ;  but  upon  its  removal  it  ceases,  at  least  in  that  spot,  for  a 
few  hours,  during  which  time,  little  more  than  uneasiness  may  bo  felt 
in  the  part  which  bears  the  characters  of  this  degree,  because  the 
structure  which  would  have  been  most  acutely  sentient,  had  its  vitality 
been  preserved,  has  been  at  once  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  neigh- 
bouring surface  be  aflected  in  a  more  superficial  manner,  then  the 
pain,  already  described  as  attendant  on  bums  of  the  first  three 
degrees,  will  be  experienced.  Even  if  the  latter  condition  should  not 
exist  from  the  first,  it  will  ensue,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
severe  pain  will  then  become  developed  from  inflammation  attacking 
the  integument  around. 

In  three  or  four  days,  the  parts  beneath  the  slough  have,  from  the 
same  cause,  become  painful ;  and  both  cause  and  symptom  increase  in 
severity  during  the  first  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  or 
about  the  ninth  day,  their  intensity  begins  to  decline,  and  afterwards 
suflers  a  gradual  diminution,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
establbhment  of  the  process  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
structures.  The  process  of  ulcerative  absorption  by  which  this  is 
eflected,  having  been  described  in  another  part  of  this  work,  need  not 
be  related  here.  The  separation  is  eflected  during  the  third  week  afler 
the  infliction  of  the  injury.  Granulation  now  proceeds,  in  some  cases, 
with  sufficient  activity ;  but  very  often  it  assumes  the  indolent  cha- 
racter, and  is  attended  with  profuse  suppuration,  when  the  surface  is 
of  large  extent.  The  cicatrix,  when  at  last  completed,  is,  as  before 
explained,  much  smaller  than  the  original  destruction  of  integument ; 
it  is  permanently  depressed,  of  a  fibrous  appearance,  smooth  imlees 
cicatrization  has  been  irregular ;  possessed  of  little  common  sensibility, 
and  very  liable  to  chafe  and  ulcerate.  Thus  by  its  appearance  it  con- 
stitutes, at  least,  a  disfigurement ;  while  by  its  contraction,  or  adhesion 
to  parts  beneath,  serious  deformities  may  be  produced,  attended  pro- 
bably ¥rith  much  loss  of  motion. 

Previous  to  separation  of  the  slough,  or,  at  least  until  that  con- 
dition be  considerably  advanced,  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  a  bum  be  of  the  third,  fourth, 
or  even  of  the  fifth  degree,  especially  in  situations  where  the  bones 
are  but  thinly  covered  by  soft  parts  ;  because  the  secondary  sloughing 
consequent  on  the  inflammation  which  attains  its  height  about  the 
ninth  day,  is  frequently  so  extensive  and  profound,  as  to  make  an 
eschar,  which  at  first  seemed  inconsiderable,  become  subsequently  of 
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very  formidable  dimemdons.  A  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  injury  was  produced  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the 
mode  and  duration  of  its  application,  will  assist  in  forming  an  idea  as 
to  how  &r  the  caloric  may  have  penetrated. 

The  following  remarks  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  ascertaining  the 
primary  amount  of  destruction.  The  present  degree  is  distinguished 
from  the  third,  by  observing  that  in  this,  severe  pressiu^  on  the 
eschar  at  an  early  period  produces  little  pain  ;  while  in  the  more 
superficial  lesion,  gentle  pressure  produces  intense  agony.  As  before 
explained,  there  may  be  here  also  very  acute  pain  from  the  commence- 
ment, owing  to  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
and  until  pressure  be  actually  made  on  the  primary  slough,  the  {m- 
tient's  sensations  may  not  be  so  well  defined  as  to  inform  him  that 
under  U  at  least,  there  is  little  or  no  pain.  From  a  bum  of  the 
fifth  grade,  the  present  degree  is  distinguished  by  its  comparative 
want  of  resonance  on  percussing  the  eschar,  which  property,  if 
present  at  all,  can,  from  the  thinness  of  the  slough,  exist  only  in  a 
very  slight  degree ;  while  in  a  bum  of  the  fifth  grade,  a  distinctly 
sonorous  effect  is  produced  from  the  eschar.  Of  course,  in  any  case, 
where  the  slough  is  of  the  soft  and  moist  description,  percussion  is 
useless,  and  could  produce  no  distinctive  sound. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Degrees  of  bum 
comprises  four  indications  ;  namely — to  regulate  the  amount  of  in- 
flammation ;  to  &vour  separation  of  the  sloughs  ;  to  assist  the  pro- 
cesses of  granulation  and  cicatrization  ;  and  to  prevent,  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  modify  deformity.  The  first  indication,  which  is  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  inflammation,  requires  that  its  activity  should  be  re- 
pressed when  excessive  ;  and  that  when  defective,  local  reaction  should 
be  promoted,  because  a  certain  amount  of  vascular  action  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  detachment  of  the  eschar,  and  the  subsequent  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  sore.  To  limit  the  inflammation,  an  elevated  and  relaxed 
condition  of  the  part  should  be  preserved.  If  it  prove  excessive,  so  as 
to  threaten  extensive  secondary  sloughing,  local  depletion  may  be  re- 
quired ;  in  estimating  the  necessity  for  which,  the  character  and 
degree  of  the  general  symptoms  of  pyrexia  will  render  valuable 
guidance.  In  robust  and  plethoric  adults,  in  whom,  when  the  injury 
is  of  small  extent,  the  system  has  been  little  depressed,  the  early 
abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  may  limit  very  considerably  the  im- 
pending destruction  of  tissue.  These  should  be  applied,  when  the  col- 
lapse has  quite  worn  off,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  threatened  ])art. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  rare  cases  moderate  general  bleeding  may  be  ad- 
visable, in  order  to  restrain  the  local  action  ;  but  either  form  of 
depletion  must  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  io  as  sparing 
a  manner  as  will  suffice  for  the  attainment  of  the  immediate  object  in 
view  ;  more  asj>ecially  when  the  amount  of  destruction  has  been  great, 
because,  as  will  afterwai-ds  be  mentioned  when  describing  the  consti- 
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tutional  treatment,  it  will  be  iDJudicious  to  weaken  the  powers  of 
the  system,  when  it  will  soon  have  need  of  all  its  energies  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  reparation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  local  and  general  reaction  prove  very 
tardy  and  defective,  stimulant  applications  must  be  resorted  to,  in 
order,  first — to  excite  a  sufficient  amount  of  local  inflammation  to 
throw  off  the  slough  ;  and,  secondly — through  this  medium  to  assist 
in  rousing  the  system  from  collapse.  For  this  purpose,  the  liniment 
composed  of  resinous  ointment  and  turpentine  may  be  applied,  and 
its  stimulant  properties  regulated  by  varying,  when  necessary,  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  ingredient. 

The  manner  of  fulfilling  the  second  indication,  which  is  to  pro- 
mote separation  of  the  slough,  may  vary  a  little  under  different 
circumstances.  The  warm  water  dressing,  consisting  of  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  cooling,  is  usually  the  best  appliance ;  and  if  there  be  much  pain, 
the  water  may  be  medicated  with  opium.  Light  poultices  answer 
the  same  purpose  ',  but  if  large,  they  prove,  from  their  weight,  espe- 
cially when  on  the  tnmk,  distressing  to  the  patient.  If  the  in- 
flammatory action  be  very  weak,  the  applications  may  be  rendered 
stimulant  by  the  addition  of  a  metallic  salt.  No  mechanical  force 
must  be  employed  to  detach  the  eschars ;  but  if  a  large  piece  be 
loose  except  at  one  point,  the  greater  portion  of  it  may  be  cut  off  near 
the  point  where  it  is  still  attached.  Occasionally  matter  forms  under 
a  part  of  the  eschar,  and,  accumulating,  gives  rise  to  pain  and  tension. 
Fluctuation  is  perceptible  at  the  part,  and  free  incision  of  the  slough 
is  requisite  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  purulent  collection. 

The  third  indication,  which  is  to  promote  granulation  and  cicatriza- 
tion, comes  into  play  immediately  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the 
eschar  ;  when  the  usual  treatment  of  granulating  sores,  as  described 
while  treating  of  the  results  of  inflammation,  is  to  be  instituted.  If 
there  be  much  foetor,  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  or  of  soda, 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  If  the  sore  lose  its  vigorous  cha- 
racter, and  become  indolent,  the  part,  especially  when  on  an  extremity, 
should  be  encircled  with  a  lightly-applied  bandage,  which  not  only 
affords  support,  but,  by  the  gentle  pressure  which  it  exerts,  tends  to 
prevent  that  flabby  exuberance  of  granulation  which  is  so  liable  to 
occur,  and  so  certain,  if  it  do  occur,  to  retard  cicatrization. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  these  injuries  have  been,  and  are 
sometimes  at  the  present  day,  treated  differently,  by  means  of  unctuous 
applications,  of  cotton,  &o.  The  foimer  of  these  are,  however,  by  no 
means  so  cleanly  as  the  water-dressing.  The  Unguentum  Calaminse, 
and  Oleum  Palmse,  are  probably  the  least  objectionable  of  them  ;  and 
it  is  advised  to  spread  them  thinly  on  lint,  in  which  a  number  of 
small  apertures  have  been  made,  so  as  to  permit  the  free  escape  of 
matter  from  beneath  the  immediate  di-essing.     The  surface  is  also 
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dusted  over  with  vegetable  charcoal  by  some  surgeons,  with  the  in- 
tention of  thereby  sopping  up  the  profuse  discharge.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  seemly  application  ;  and  its  use,  when  possible,  had 
better  be  avoided,  as  the  washing,  required  at  each  dressing  to  remove 
this  substance,  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  tender  granulating  surface. 
With  regard  to  cotton,  the  application  of  which  has  been  recom- 
mended in  numerous  layers,  Professor  Miller  justly  remarks,  that  in 
these  severe  bums,  it  *'  would  speedily  become  soaked  with  the  dis- 
charge, and  either  require  frequent  renewal  or  else  prove  a  very  hot- 
bed of  pestilential  putrescence." 

The  fourth  indication,  which  is  to  prevent,  or,  in  some  cases,  to 
modify  deformity  arisiDg  from  the  centripetal  tendency  of  the  struc- 
tures around  the  bum,  during  and  after  cicatrization,  is  accomplished 
chiefiy  by  preserving  the  parts  in  such  an  attitude  that  the  tissues 
must  be  approximated  longitudinally  as  regards  the  long  axis  of  the 
body,  rather  than  in  the  transverse  direction.  For  it  will  be  observed 
that  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  in  the  former  direction  will  rarely 
produce  deformity,  though  it  may  cause  a  degree  of  teusion  and 
stiffness  ;  while  in  the  latter,  serious  impairment  of  motive  function 
may  readily  be  induced,  from  fixation  of  a  joint  even  in  a  convenient 
attitude,  or,  what  is  more  common,  in  an  extremely  awkward  and 
sometimes  an  absolutely  dislocated  position.  In  order  to  obviate  this, 
the  position  of  the  part  during  the  progress  of  cicatrization,  and  for 
some  time  after  its  completion,  must  be  so  ordered  that  it  will  oppose 
any  such  malposition  of  the  joint  implicated.  The  period  of  complete 
cicatrization  may  be  thus  somewhat  deferred  ;  and  if,  during  this 
delay,  hectic  should  supervene,  or  prove  more  urgent,  all  opi)osition 
to  nature's  own  manner  of  cure  must  be  desisted  from,  and  subse- 
quent measures  trusted  to,  for  the  palliation  or  removal  of  any  de- 
formity which  may  have  accrued  from  it.  The  contraction  can  be 
moderated,  and  its  direction  regulated,  in  many  situations,  where 
bandages  would  have  no  efiect,  as  on  the  face,  neck,  and  some  parts  of 
the  limbs,  by  strips  of  isinglass  plaster.  As  there  is  at  the  angles  of 
commissure  of  the  fingers  and  toes  a  great  tendency  to  union  of  the 
opposed  surfaces,  the  dressing  must  be  carefully  inserted  between  them 
up  to  the  top  of  the  fissure,  and  a  turn  of  a  bandage  brought  above, 
so  as  to  exert  a  steady  pressure  on  the  part.  Natural  orifices  must 
be  kept,  by  appropriate  mechanical  means,  from  closure  or  constric- 
tion, during  cicatrization  in  their  neighbourhood.  To  prevent  fixation 
of  a  joint,  either  from  contraction  of  the  tissues,  or  from  its  long  con- 
tinuance in  one  attitude,  passive  motion  must,  in  the  latter  stages,  be 
cautiously  instituted,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  articulation 
varied  a  little  from  day  to  day.  But  in  many  cases  the  destruction  is 
so  deep,  or  so  extensive,  that  partial  or  complete  loss  of  motion 
must  inevitably  ensue.  In  these  instances,  the  joint,  during  treat- 
ment, must  be  preserved  in  that  condition,  as  to  flexion  and  extensioui 
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which  will  render  the  limb  mo«t  useful  if  spurious  anchylosis  occur. 
This  position,  in  the  elbow,  will  be  semiflexion,  the  fore-arm  being 
bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and,  in  the  knee,  almost 
complete  extension. 

Amputation  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  requisite  in  bums  of  the  fourth 
degree,  except  in  rare  cases  of  very  profuse  and  obstinate  discharge 
from  an  extensive  surface,  in  which  the  hectic  proves  imminent ; 
or  when  the  soft  structures  over  the  bone  are  exceedingly  thin, 
and  are  destroyed  all  around  it,  which  occasionally  happens  in 
the  fingers  and  toes,  a  bum  of  the  fourth  class  in  these  situations 
being  locally/  as  severe  as  one  of  the  fifth  degree  in  better  protected 
parts. 

The  Fifth  Degree  of  bum  consists  of  a  disorganization — not  only  of 
the  skin,  but  also  of  the  subjacent  soft  parts  to  a  variable  depth,  occa- 
sionally down  to  the  bone  itself.  In  this  case  the  primary  eschar 
when  produced  instantaneously,  or  at  least  rapidly,  by  incandescent 
or  burning  bodies,  is  black,  depressed,  and  dry ;  hard  and  sonorous 
on  percussion.  When  the  part  dies  more  slowly,  in  consequence  of 
the  heat  having  been  less  intense,  or  applied  for  a  shorter  time,  the 
slough  is  softer  and  more  moist.  It  is  quite  insensible  to  pretty 
severe  pressure,  until  inflammation  has  set  in,  around  and  beneath  it, 
when  of  course  pain  accompanies  the  vascular  action,  and  is  aggra« 
vated  by  pressure.  During  the  violence  of  this  reactional  process, 
secondary  sloughing  of  the  tissues  is  very  apt  to  occur.  Arteries  and 
nerves  sometimes  preserve  their  vitality  in  midst  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion, for  several  days.  More  commonly,  however,  they  perish  at  the 
same  time  with  other  tissues;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  large  or 
important  trunks,  gangrene  of  the  distal  parts  supplied  by  them  may 
possibly  be  the  result  The  minor  degrees  of  bum  will  usually  be 
observed  in  more  or  less  regular  gradation,  receding  from  the  point 
where  the  heat  has  been  most  intense ;  but  independently  of  this  source, 
pain  becomes  developed  in  a  few  hours  after  receipt  of  the  injury, 
from  inflammation  arising  in  the  superficial  parts  immediately  around 
the  eschar ;  and  owing  to  the  same  circumstance,  during  the  second 
week,  pain  on  pressure  is  elicited,  gradually  extending  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  of  the  slough,  as  the  vascular  action  in- 
creases beneath  it.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  begins  par- 
tially to  separate;  the  most  highly  organized  structures  being  the 
first  thrown  oS,  In  persons  of  bad  constitution  there  is  at  this  time 
danger  of  hemorrhage  from  arteries  which  have  suffered  solution  of 
continuity,  and  which,  owing  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the  system,  have 
not  been  occluded  previous  to  the  exposure  of  their  extremities. 
Pieces  of  tendon  remain  frequently  for  several  weeks  undetached,  if 
not  cut  away  ;  and  if  bone  have  become  necrosed,  the  exfoliated  por- 
tions may  not  be  thrown  off  for  a  much  longer  period.  After  an 
extensive  injury  of  this  severe  character,  the  system  requires  some 
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time  to  rally ;  and  it  is  not,  in  general,  until  two  or  three  days  after 
its  occurrence  that  reaction  is  fully  established.  During,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  after,  the  separation  of  the  slough,  the  suppuration 
is  very  foetid  and  abundant  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  sore,  healing 
advances  very  slowly.  Muscles,  tendons,  and  aponeiiroses  become 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  contribute  to  form  the  cicatrix,  which, 
when  at  last  completed,  is  uneven  and  irregular,  and  effectually 
prevents  any  motion  of  the  parts  which  have  assisted  in  its  produc- 
tion. The  local  results  of  this  degree  of  bum  may  be  any  of  the 
different  varieties  of  deformity  or  mutilation,  attended  by  correspond- 
ing impairment  or  loss  of  function. 

The  Local  TrecUinent  of  the  Fifth  Degree  of  bum  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  already  indicated  as  proper  for  like  injuries  of  the  fourth. 
Amputation  is  requisite  in  bums  of  this  degree  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — First,  when  upon  separation  of  the  slough, 
the  interior  of  a  large  articulation,  such  as  the  knee  or  ankle,  is  laid 
open.  Secondly,  when  the  same  result  follows  inflammation  and  ab- 
scess in  its  interior.  Thirdly,  when  a  large  portion  of  bone  is  exposed 
on  the  detachment  of  the  eschar,  a  condition  which  would  induce 
extensive  necrosis.  Fourthly,  when  the  loss  otherwise  is  so  great  as  to 
hold  out  little  expectation  of  the  sore  healing  ;  or,  if  that  should  take 
place,  of  the  limb,  thus  preserved,  proving  anything  but  an  in* 
cumbrance  to  its  possessor.  Fifthly,  at  a  later  period,  amputation  may 
be  called  for  to  save  the  system  from  sinking  beneath  the  hectic  con- 
sequent on  profuse  and  prolonged  suppuration. 

The  Sixth  Degree  of  bum,  which  consists  in  the  complete  charring 
of  the  whole  thickness  of  a  part  or  limb,  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
part  thus  incinerated  being  shrunken,  hard,  totally  insensible  to  the 
severest  pressure,  brittle  and  distinctly  sonorous  on  percussion.  This 
primary  eschar  is  black  in  colour ;  and,  when  produced  at  once  by  the 
limb  being  enveloped  by  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  line  of  destruc- 
tion proceeds  from  the  surface  almost  directly  down  to  the  bone ;  but 
when  the  carbonization  has  been  more  slowly  effected,  the  eschar 
proceeds  more  obliquely  through  the  tissues,  gradually  penetrating 
more  deeply  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  actual  contact  with  the 
burning  body,  at  which  part  everything,  including  the  bone  itself^  is 
involved  in  destruction.  The  secondary  sloughing,  however,  brings 
both  cases  nearly  to  the  same  condition  in  this  respect,  and  when  the 
eschar  is  thrown  off,  an  irregular  and  conical  stump  remains,  of  which 
the  bone  forms  the  most  projecting  part,  destined,  ere  cicatrization  be 
effected,  to  die  and  exfoliate.  The  inflammatory  reaction  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough  go  on  here  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  latter 
requires  a  longer  period  for  its  accomplishment  than  in  bums  of  the 
fifth  degree.  Mutilation,  the  most  severe  of  the  local  results,  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  grade. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  the  Sixth  Degree  of  barn  consists  usually  of 
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ampntatioii.  As  the  detachment  of  so  thick  an  eschar  is  necessarily 
a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  as  the  stump  then  left  is  a  very  un- 
desirable one,  it  is  proper,  unless  counter-indicated  by  the  existence 
of  some  unusual  circumstance,  to  amputate  in  every  bum  of  this 
grade.  This  is  to  be  done  so  soon  as  the  collapse  has  gone  off,  and 
before  the  supervention  of  the  inflammatory,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
irritative  fever,  which  otherwise  would  occur. 

The  Constilvtiorud  Treatment  of  Bums  comprises  Jive  indications ; 
namely — to  promote  reaction  ;  to  control  and  regulate  its  intensity ; 
to  watch  for  and  treat  inflammatory  affections  of  the  internal  organs ; 
to  support  the  system  under  hectic  and  its  complications  ;  and  lastly^ 
to  remove  mechanically,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  cause  of  the 
hectic 

The^^^  indication,  then,  of  general  treatment  is  to  promote  reac- 
tion. It  is  said  that  reaction  is  mainly  brought  about  by  the  severity 
of  the  pain ;  but  this  must  be  only  when  the  pain  is  under  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  symptom,  when 
excessively  severe,  itself  exercises  a  powerfully  depressing  influence 
on  the  heart's  action.  In  many  cases,  nature  is  able  herself  to  rouse 
the  system ;  but  if  not,  reaction  is  to  be  promoted,  when  the  patient 
can  swallow,  by  the  administration  of  some  of  the  diffusible  or  more 
permanent  stimuli,  such  as  ammonia  and  brandy,  in  small  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses.  When  the  general  surface  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  cold,  warmth  should  be  applied,  and,  if  practicable,  sinapisms 
to  the  feet  and  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  but  the  effect  of  these  must  be 
closely  watched,  lest  they  induce  sloughing.  Opium  has  been  recom- 
mended in  large  doses  to  diminish  the  pain,  but  this  will  tend  to 
increase  still  £Eui;her  the  cerebral  congestion,  which  dissection  has 
proved  to  be  so  common  at  this  stage ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
small  doses  will  have  no  effect.  The  pain  should  in  these  cases  be 
relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  chiefly  by  topical  remedies.  When  the 
collapse  remains  long,  a  warm  and  slightly  stimulant  enema  may  be 
administered,  and  repeated  if  necessary. 

This  stimulant  treatment,  during  collapse,  must  not,  however,  be 
carried  too  &r ;  but  is  to  be  suspended  as  soon  as  signs  of  approaching 
reaction  appear  ;  for  otherwise,  when  that  stage  is  &irly  established, 
the  persistent  effects  of  a  superabundant  stimulation,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  surplus,  would  exaggerate  the  reaction,  which  would  now 
require  as  active  treatment  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  when  sub- 
dued, if  indeed  it  did  not  prove  &tal,  the  system  would  be  much  more 
enfeebled  than  it  would  necessarily  have  been,  had  nature  been  left  a 
little  more  to  her  own  resources  during  her  efforts  to  institute  reaction. 

When,  as  stated  before,  premature  and  asthenic  reaction  comes  on, 
marked  by  great  irritability  and  nervous  excitement,  with  a  rapid, 
throbbing,  but  feeble  pulse,  the  exhibition  of  opium,  in  large  doses,  is 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 
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The  second  indication  is  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  reaction. 
When  it  proves  excessive,  without  apparently  any  internal  organ  in 
particular  being  attacked,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  will  in  general 
be  sufficient.  In  very  few  burns  is  blood-letting  in  any  form  required, 
or,  indeed,  in  hospital  practice,  admissible ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
demanded,  in  a  few  cases,  to  relieve  the  general  inflammatory  state  of 
the  system  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  moderate  the  local  action,  and 
thus  limit  the  amount  of  secondary  sloughing.  In  having  recourse  to 
these  depletive  measui'es,  however,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  in 
all  bums,  except  those  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  the  powers  of 
the  system  may  at  no  distant  day  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  su]>- 
port  suppuration,  perhaps  largo  in  quantity,  prolonged  in  duration, 
and  secreted  by  an  extensive  surface.  Accordingly,  the  slightest 
unnecessary  lowering  of  the  system  will  entail  a  still  more  profuse  and 
protracted  suppuration, — a  still  more  tedious  and  possibly  imperfect 
cicatrization. 

The  tlUrd  indication  relates  to  the  inflammatory  affections  of  various 
organs  which  may  occur.  Their  onset  is  often  very  insidious,  and  so 
must  be  watched  for.  They  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  medical  principles  applicable  to  each  particular  complication. 
Blood-letting,  when  necessary,  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  for 
the  reason  already  s})ecified ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  well-esta- 
blished i)rinciple,  that  depletion  cannot  be  borne  to  the  same  extent 
in  secondary  inflammations  after  a  shock  or  iujury,  as  in  a  primary  or 
idiopathic  aflection  of  the  same  nature. 

The /our Ih  indication  is  to  support  the  system  against  hectic,  and 
its  complications.  The  appropriate  treatment  has  been  described 
when  speaking  of  Hectic  Fever.  Over-stimulation  must  be  guarded 
against,  as  this,  equally  with  debility,  impedes  cicatrization,  by  in- 
ducing flabby  and  exuberant  gi*anulation.  The  bed-sores,  resulting 
from  long-continued  pressure  on  the  salient  i)oints  of  the  back,  sa- 
crum, nates,  and  heels,  exercise  a  very  depressing  eflect.  When 
threatened,  a  strong  spirit-lotion  is  an  excellent  application ;  or,  if 
already  formed,  the  part  may  be  pencilled  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Under  the  crust  thus  produced,  the  part,  if  relieved  from  further 
])ressure,  will  readily  heal.  Amott*s  water-bed,  or  a  Mackintosh  air- 
cushion,  affords  great  relief  by  equalizing  the  pressure  over  the  whole 
decumbent  surface. 

The  Jifth  indication  is  to  remove  mechanically,  when  necessary,  the 
cause  of  the  hectic  Amputation,  though  frequently  performed  to 
fulfil  a  merely  local  indication,  namely,  the  removal  of  an  useless 
limb,  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  if 
hectic  be  extremely  urgent,  and  the  sup])uration  continue  very  profuse, 
with  a  large  surface  still  remaining  for  cicatrization,  while  the  amount 
of  the  former  is  not  satisfactorily  diminished,  nor  the  rapidity  of  the 
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latter  materially  increased  hj  remedies,  then  amputation  most  be  per- 
formed in  order  to  save  life. 

Suppuration  may  be  prolonged,  and  cicatrization  delayed — from 
debility  of  system — from  an  extensive  surface  being  involved — from 
bone  having  become  necrosed — and  from  the  opening  of  a  large  arti- 
culation, either  by  the  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  or  subsequent  to 
inflammation  and  abscess  in  its  interior. 

Affections  qftJie  cicatrix, — This  structure  is  very  liable  to  excessive 
contraction,  to  chafing,  fissure,  ulceration,  and  irritability.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  these  conditions.  Professor  Syme  remarks  that  the 
cicatrix,  when  recent  and  still  soft,  may  be  gradually  stretched.  In 
an  instance  on  the  upper  extremity,  the  successful  extension  was  con- 
veniently efiected  by  a  strong  iron-wire  splint,  which  can  be  made  in 
a  few  minutes,  of  any  form,  and  when  covered  with  soft  washed 
leather  is  extremely  usefuL  This  splint  admits  of  being  straightened 
a  little  daily,  while  it  has  sufficient  rigidity  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  cicatrix.  When,  however,  the  latter  has  become  hard  and 
unyielding,  it  cannot  thus  be  stretched ;  and  attempts  to  do  so  have 
led  to  great  pain,  inflammation,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  lately- 
formed  structure.  Sometimes  a  few  incisions,  made  through  it>  trans- 
versely to  the  desired  line  of  extension,  may  relieve  the  contraction  ; 
but,  in  many  cases,  nothing  but  a  plastic  operation  will  succeed. 
This  consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  cicatrix,  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  the  limb  to  be  placed  in  an  extended  and  unconstrained  posi- 
tion, in  which  it  is  to  be  maintained :  a  flap  of  integument,  coitc- 
sponding  in  form  with  the  sur£5U^  exposed  by  the  separated  edges  of 
the  incision,  is  then  dissected  from  some  convenient  part  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  preserving,  however,  at  one  part  its  connexion  un- 
destroyed,  by  which  it  is  to  be  nourished  until  fairly  attached  in  the 
new  situation  to  which  it  is  now  transferred,  retention  till  that  time 
being  efiected  by  sutures  and  plaster.  The  wound  occasioned  by  its 
removal  la  treated  on  common  principles,  and  the  connecting  slip 
divided,  if  necessary,  so  soon  as  perfect  adhesion  has  occurred. 
Another  operation,  which  has  been  practised  with  success,  consists  in 
making  two  incisions  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  in  the  line  of  re- 
quired extension,  embracing  the  scar  and  meeting  at  a  point  on  the 
sound  integument  below.  The  flap,  consisting  of  the  cicatrix  with 
a  narrow  border  of  sound  integument,  is  dissected  from  its  apex 
towards  the  base,  till  the  limb  can  be  extended,  and  is  then  laid  down 
on  its  now  somewhat  altered  situation ;  the  edges  of  the  whole  wound 
being  brought  together  laterally.  They  are  secured  in  the  usual 
mode,  and  the  lines  of  incision  are  now  found  to  resemble  the  capital 
letter  Y. 

As  the  cicatrix,  like  all  newly-formed  structures,  is  very  susceptible 
of  absorption,  the  hard  prominences,  occasionally  presented  by  it> 
can  usually  be  removed  by  the  steady  pressure  of  some  smooth  and 
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unyielding  substance  lightly  applied ;  but  if  this  fail,  they  may  be  cut 
out.  The  chafing,  cracking,  and  ulceration  to  which  the  scar  is 
liable  are  frequently  very  distressing.  Slight  injuries  suffice  to 
abrade  its  sur&ce ;  it  frequently  cracks  when  much  over-stretched 
during  motion  of  the  part ;  and  ulceration  may  follow  either  of  these 
conditions.  To  guard  against  these  states,  all  of  which  may  likewise 
be  induced  or  aggravated  by  cold,  the  cicatrix  should  if  possible  be 
kept  well  defended  from  external  influences  by  a  warm,  soft,  and 
fleecy  covering,  and  by  strict  attention  to  cleanliness.  But  the  same 
conditions  sometimes  arise  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  or  from  some 
constitutional  cause,  which,  if  discovered,  is  to  be  rectified.  When  the 
fissures  proceed  from  cold  or  other  external  irritation,  glycerine,  if 
it  prove  equally  serviceable  here,  as  in  common  cases  of  ''  chopped 
hands,*'  will  speedily  eflect  a  cure. 

The  cicatrix,  though  little  sensible  to  touch,  is  often  morbidly 
sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  uneasy 
sensations,  which  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  merit  the  name  of 
neuralgia.  These  symptoms  occasionally  depend  on  the  trunk  or 
branch  of  a  nerve  being  involved  in  the  cicatrix ;  but  much  more 
fr^uently  no  such  cause  can  be  discovered.  In  the  former  case,  an 
operation  for  the  excision  or  disentanglement  of  the  implicated  nerve 
could  alone  be  expected  to  aflbrd  relief;  and  in  the  latter  instance  the 
usual  treatment  for  neuralgia  must  be  instituted. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WOUNDS. 

The  term  wound,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  signifies  a  recent  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  the  living  structures  induced  by  some  meclianical 
cause. 

CUMStfi^ccUion  of  Wotmds, — Of  the  various  divisions  which  have 
been  made,  an  important  one  is  the  following — viz.,  wounds  of  the 
head,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  extremities.  The  peculianties  of 
symptoms,  dangers,  results,  and  treatment  depending  on  situation, 
will  be  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  where  the  affections  of 
the  particular  regions  are  described  ;  but,  in  the  present  chapter,  we 
shall  adopt  the  classification  into  incised,  lacerated,  contused,  punc- 
tured, gunshot,  and  poisoned. 

Various  modes  of  Healing. — The  various  modes  in  which  wounds 
heal,  may  be  enumerated  as  the  processes  of  adhesion,  granulation 
and  incrustation. 

1.  Adhesion — union  by  adhesion — ^union  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
and  union  by  the  first  intention,  are  the  synonymes  by  which  this 
mode  of  healing  is  referred  to.  For  a  description  of  this  process,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  the  results  of  inflammation,  where, 
under  the  head  of  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  the  opinions  enter- 
tained regarding  this  mode  of  healing  are  mentioned.  The  conditions 
favourable  for  this  mode  of  healing  are — dean  surfaces,  unimpaired 
vitality,  entire  cessation  of  bleeding,  perfect  coaptation,  exclusion 
of  air,  light  dressing,  and  only  a  very  slight  grade  of  the  inflam- 
matory process.  The  treatment  for  adhesion  will  be  afterwards 
considered. 

2.  Granulation  is  the  mode  of  healing  usually  to  be  promoted 
when  adhesion  fails.  The  little  conical  eminences  which  form  on  the 
suifaces  of  suppurating  wounds  are  named  granulations,  from  their 
granular  appearance,  and  serve  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bringing 
together  the  edges  of  wounds,  and  uniting  them  by  what  is  called  the 
second  intention. 

As  the  processes  of  granulation  and  cicatrization  have  been  already 
fully  described,  and  as  the  treatment  will  come  to  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered, it  seems  necessary  in  this  place  only  to  mention  that  this  is 
the  suitable,  aud,  indeed,  the  only  practicable  mode  of  healing, 
when  the  wound  is  of  such  depth  and  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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bat,  in  time,  nerye-fibres  become  developed  within  this  snbetance 
probably  by  prolongation  from  the  cut  extremities,  between  which 
they  form  a  communication,  partially  restoring  the  functions  of  the 
nerve.  Not  less,  it  is  believed,  than  two  years  will  suffice  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  procesa  There  is  ^*  no  example  in  which 
the  nerve  or  ganglia  corpuscles  have  been  reproduced.**  The  repair 
of  wounds  differs  somewhat  according  to  their  amount  of  exposure. 

In  an  open   wound  healing  by  granulation,  all  the  parts  become 
more  or  less  matted  together  j  but  a  subcutaneous  incised  wound,  as 
practised  on  tendon,  and  properly  treated,  is  much  better  regulated 
in  its  cure,  and  motion  becomes  free  as  before.     The  end  of  the  tendon 
connected  with  the   muscle  retracts,  and  thus  lies  surrounded  by 
healthy  uninjured   structures,  quite  removed  from   the  site  of  the 
external  wound.     Liquor  sanguinis  is  efiused,  and  collects  in  greatest 
quantity,  in  that   part   of  the  sheath  where  there  is   most  space, 
namely,  that  part  vacated  by  the  retracted  tendon.     The  serum  is 
absorbed,  and  the  fibrin  coagulates.     In  a  few  hours^  those  parts 
of  the  wound   which  are  in  coaptation,   including  the  opening  in 
the  skin,  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  sheath   of  tendon,   become 
healed ;  but  within  the  sheath,  in  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
tendon,  fibrin  exists  in   large   quantity,   chiefly  derived   from   the 
muscular  extremity  of  the  tendon,  which  is  the  better  nourished. 
By  the  usual  process  this  becomes  organized,   and   supplied  with 
vessels.     *'  About  the  tenth  day,"  says  Mr.  Pagety  ''  it  is  paler  again, 
seemingly  less  vascular,  and  distinctly  filamentoua**     These  minute 
threads  run  on  for  some  little  distance,  between  those  of  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  original  tendon,  interlacing,  and  gaining  a  very  firm 
connexion.     In  two  or  three  weeks,  the  cure  may  be  considered 
complete,  continuity  being  quite  restored,  though  still,  for  some  little 
time,  the  new  structure  and  its  connexions  are  scarcely  so  strong  as 
they  ultimately  becoma 

They  equal,  in  this  respect  at  least,  any  other  part  of  the  tendon, 
and,  indeed,  become  quite  undistinguishable  from  it.  The  cicatrix^ 
after  a  wound,  progressively  improves  in  texture  ;  new  cuticle,  or  a 
structure  identical  with  it  is  formed ;  but  in  the  fibro-cellular  tissae 
beneath,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  dermis,  papillae,  when 
formed  at  all,  are  few  in  number,  and  imperfectly  developed.  After 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  occasionally  of  more  than  a  year,  elastic 
tissue,  similar  to  that  of  the  original  integument^  but  in  very  sparing 
quantity,  is  sometimes  discovered. 

nrOISED  WOUNDS. 

Incised  wounds  are  such  as  are  inflicted  with  a  sharp  cutting  in- 
strument. This  form  of  wound  presents  regular  and  smooth  cnt- 
sur&ces,  and  is  consequently  best  adapted  for  healing  by  adhesion 
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The  principal  danger  is  from  primary  hemorrhage,  which  is  greater 
in  this  kind  of  wound  than  in  anj  other. 

The  Treatment  of  Wounds. — ^The  treatment  of  wounds  varies 
according  to  their  nature,  and  the  mode  of  healing  desired.  In  this 
department  of  practical  surgery,  a  great  and  salutary  revolution  has 
been  effected  within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  This  change 
had,  for  many  years  before  the  period  above  mentioned,  been  occa- 
sionally advocated  by  individuals,  whose  efforts,  though  at  the  time 
isolated,  and  apparently  little  appreciated,  no  doubt  tended  to  the 
introduction  of  a  more  enlightened  system.  Thus  Paracelsus,  who 
flourished  from  1493  to  1541,  was,  after  Hippocrates,  the  first  who 
advocated  simplicity  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  in  his  writings, 
plainly  asserted,  that,  in  the  healing  of  injuries,  nature  is  supreme, 
and  that  the  office  of  the  surgeon  is  merely  to  protect  the  vis 
medicairix  Natures  from  hindrance  or  interruption.  In  1542  the 
application  of  water-dressing  to  wounds  was  recommended  in  a  paper 
by  Blondus,  published  at  Venice.  But,  probably,  the  first  occasion, 
on  which  public  attention  was  at  all  aroused,  was  by  the  cures,  then 
deemed  wonderful,  accomplished  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  in  the  year 
1553,  by  an  empiric  named  Doublet,  who  employed  linen  dipped  in 
pure  water.  In  his  practice  its  value  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
certain  charms  and  incantations  pronounced  over  it.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Par6,  the  father  of  French  surgery,  adopted  the  water-dressing 
without  the  mummeries  of  incantation.  Writers  followed  at  intervals. 
The  French  military  surgeons,  Barons  Percy  and  Larrey,  in  their 
campaigns,  also  proved  its  value.  The  late  Dr.  Macartney,  in  Ireland, 
ardently  inculcated  the  use  of  water-dressing,  and  to  his  successful 
exertions  much  of  the  general  adoption  of  that  method  of  treatment 
is  attributable.  Yery  much  is  due  on  the  same  account  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  late  Mr.  Listen,  who,  in  his  writings  and  practice, 
very  strongly  inculcated  simplicity  in  every  department  of  surgical 
practice  :  while  eminent  surgeons,  yet  alive,  might  be  cited,  who  have 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  obtaining  for  the  simple  and  cleanly 
water-dressing,  its  present  universal  estimation.  Even  when  adhe- 
sion is  not  desired,  or  attainable,  the  same  application  used  warm, 
has,  in  the  practice  of  very  many,  superseded  the  employment  of  the 
poultice. 

The  Treatment  /or  Adhesion — with  reference,  chiefly,  to  incised 
wounds,  comprehends  /otir  important  indications,  namely,  to  arrest 
hemorrhage — to  remove  foreign  matter — to  effect  and  maintain 
coaptation — and  to  guard  against  excess  of  vascular  action. 

The^^  indication  is  fulfilled,  by  aspersion  of  cold  water,  if  mere 
oozing  exists ;   or,  by  the  ligature,  when  a  distinct  artery  is  seei 
pouring  forth  its  contents.     The  ligatures,  one  end  of  each  having 
been  cut  off  near  the  noose,  are  brought  out  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  by  the  shortest  route ;  and  if  numerous,  are  arranged  without 
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entanglement  into  one  or  more  bundles.  These  should,  when  otherwise 
convenient,  leave  the  wound  at  its  most  dependent  part ;  so  that  the 
slight  purulent  secretion,  which  is  prettj  certain  to  occur  in  their  track, 
may  find  the  most  direct  and  easy  exit,  and,  by  at  once  escaping,  not 
interfere  mechanically  with  the  process  of  adhesion  in  other  parts  of 
the  wound.  In  amputations  of  the  extremities,  they  are  usually 
brought  out  at  the  angles  of  commissure  between  the  flaps.  The 
method  of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature,  and  leaving  only  the 
knot,  is  now  restricted,  by  almost  all  surgical  authorities,  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  wound  has  no  chance  of  uniting  by  the  first 
intention. 

Under  the  name  of  Acupressure,  Dr.  Simpson  has  proposed  a  new 
plan  of  arresting  hemorrhage  in  surgical  wounds  and  operations  by 
the  employment  of  metallic  pins  or  needles  instead  of  ligatures.  As 
this  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance,  I  think  it  advisable 
to  insert  the  clear  account  of  this  method  of  arresting  surgical 
hemorrhage,  together  with  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  support 
of  it,  in  an  interesting  communication  by  Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal "  for  the  month  of  January,  1860.  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  trial  of  this  method,  but  cannot 
stop  the  press  to  give  the  result. 

*^  The  whole  process  consists  in  passing  the  needle  twice  through 
the  substance  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  compress  together  and  close,  by 
the  middle  portion  of  the  needle,  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  a 
line  or  two,  or  more,  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  bleeding  point.  The 
only  part  of  the  needle  necessarily  left  exposed  on  the  fresh  surfsbce  of 
the  wound,  is  the  small  middle  portion  of  it,  which  passes  over  and 
compresses  the  arterial  tube  ;  and  the  whole  needle  is  withdrawn  on 
the  second  or  third  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  artery  is  supposed  to  be 
adequately  closed,  thus  leaving  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a 
foreign  body  within  the  wound,  or  in  the  tissues  composing  its 
sides  or  flaps.  To  produce  adequate  closing  pressure  upon  any 
arterial  tube  which  it  is  desired  to  constrict,  the  needle  must 
be  passed  over  it,  so  as  to  compress  the  tube  with  sufficient  power 
and  force  against  some  resisting  body.  Such  a  resisting  body 
will  be  most  frequently  found,  1st,  in  the  cutaneous  walls  and 
component  tissues  of  the  wound ;  2nd,  sometimes  in  a  neighbour- 
ing bone,  against  which  the  artery  may  be  pinned  and  compressed 
by  the  acupressure  needle ;  and  3rd,  in  a  few  rare  cases  it  may 
possibly  be  found  in  practice,  that  a  second  needle  may  require  to 
be  introduced  to  serve  as  a  point  against  which  the  required  com- 
pression is  to  be  made.  Most  commonly  the  first  of  these  three 
plans  seems  perfectly  sufficient,  and  that  even  in  amputation  of  the 
thigh.  In  acting  upon  this  mode,  the  surgeon  may  place  the  tip 
of  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the 
artery  which  he  intends  to  compress  and  dose ;  holding  the  needle 
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in  his  right  hand,  he  passes  it  through  the  cuUmeaua  surface  of  the 
flap,  and  pushes  it  inwards  till  its  point  project  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  lines  on  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound,  a  little  to  the  right  of, 
and  anterior  to  his  finger-tip;  he  then,  by  the  action  of  hiB  right 
hand  upon  the  head  of  the  needle,  turns  and  directs  it,  so  that 
it  makes  a  bridge  as  it  were  across  the  site  of  the  tube  of  the 
bleeding  arterj  immediately  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  with 
which  he  is  shutting  up  its  orifice  ;  he  next,  either  with  this  same 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  or  with  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  needle 
itself,  compresses  the  locality  of  the  bleeding  arterial  orifice  and  tube, 
and  then  pushes  on  the  needle  with  his  right  hand  so  as  to  make  it 
re-enter  the  surface  of  the  wound  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  the  artery; 
and  lastly,  by  pressing  the  needle  farther  on  in  this  direction,  its 
point  re-emerges  through  the  cutcmeotis  surface  of  the  flap, — and 
the  site  of  the  tube  of  the  bleeding  artery  is  in  this  way  left  pinned 
down  in  a  compressed  state  by  the  arc  or  bridge  of  steel  that  is 
passed  over  it.  The  needle  thus  passes  first  from  and  through  the 
skin  of  the  flap  inuxjrds  to  the  raw  surface  of  the  wound,  and  after 
bridging  over  the  site  of  the  artery,  it  passes  secondly  from  the  raw 
sur£Etce  of  the  wound  outwards  again  to  and  through  the  skin.  Some- 
.  times  the  needle  will  be  best  passed  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone,  and 
without  guiding  its  course  by  the  finger-tip  applied  to  the  bleeding 
orifice.  It  compresses  not  the  arterial  tube  alone,  but  the  structures 
also  placed  over  and  around  the  site  of  the  tube.  When  the  needle 
is  completely  adjusted,  all  of  it  that  is  seen  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  raw 
wound,  and  tJiat  not  necessarily  so,  is  the  small  portion  of  it  passing 
over  the  site  of  the  artery,  while  externally,  upon  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face of  the  flap,  we  have  remaining  exposed  more  or  less  of  its  two 
extremities,  namely,  its  point  and  its  head.  The  rest  of  it  is  hidden 
in  the  structures  of  the  flap  or  side  of  the  wound.  The  degree  of 
pressure  required  to  close  efiectually  the  tube  of  an  artery  is  certainly 
much  less  than  medical  practitioners  generally  imagine ;  but  in 
the  above  proceeding  the  amount  of  pressure  can  be  regulated  and 
increased,  when  required,  by  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  needle  is  introduced  and  again  passed  out, — the  cutaneous  and 
other  structures  of  the  flap  serving  as  the  resisting  medium  against 
which  the  needle  compresses  the  arterial  tube.  But  if  it  were  ever, 
perchance,  necessary  to  produce  greater  compression  than  can  be 
thus  accomplished  by  the  needle  alone,  this  increased  pressure 
cotdd  be  readily  obtained  by  throwing  around  the  two  extremities 
of  the  needle  exposed  cutaneously  a  figure-of-eight  ligature,  as  in 
hare-lip,  with  or  without  a  small  compress  placed  between  the  arc  of 
the  ligature  and  the  skin.  The  process  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
needle  it  is  difficult  to  describe  shortly  by  words  ;  but  the  whole  of  it  is 
readily  seen  and  imitated  when  repeated  upon  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
leather.     We  fasten  the  stalk  of  a  flower  in  the  lapel  of  our  coat 
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with  a  pin  passed  exactly  in  this  manner.     To  compress  a  bleeding 
artery  against  a  bone  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  not  much 
so.     In  accomplishing  it,  we  have  to  introduce  from  the  cutaneous 
sur&ce  a  long  needle  through  the  flap  of  the  wound  obliquely  to 
near  the  site  of  the  artery,  and  then  compressing,  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand,  or  with  the  end  of  the  needle,  the  part  containing 
the  artery  against  the  bone,  we  make  the  needle,  after  passing  over 
this  compressed  part,  and  after  testing  whether  it  has  closed  the 
Tcssel  or  not,  enter  into  the  tissues  beyond,  and  if  necessary  even 
emerge  from,  the  cutaneous  sur&oe  on  the  other  side  at  an  angle 
somewhat  oblique  to  that  at  which  it  entered  ;  thus  taking  advantage 
of  the  resiliency  and  resistance  of  the  soft  textures  to  make  them 
push  the  needle  with  the  necessary  degree  of  compression  against 
the  artery  and  bone.     Arteries  in  particular  parts  require  special 
adjustments  and  modifications  to  compress  them  against  the  neigh- 
bouring bone,  which  only  experience  can  point  out.     There  is  always 
sufficient  soft  tissue  on  either  side  of  the  artery  for  the  needle  to  get 
a  purchase  upon,  to  compress  the  arterial  tube  against  the  bone  or 
other  resistant  point.     In  two  cases.  Dr.  S.  had  found  that  branch  of 
the  internal  mammary  artery,  which   so  frequently  bleeds  in   the 
bottom  of  the  wound  after  excision  of  the  mamma,  easily  and  per- 
fectly closed  by  a  needle  passed  through  the  flap  to  near  the  artery, 
then  lifted  over  it  and,  after  compressing  it  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  pushed  onwards  into  the  tissues  beyond.     Possibly,  in  some 
amputations,  an  acupressure  needle  or  needles  may  yet  be  passed, 
immediately  before  the  operation,  half  an  inch  or  so  above  the  pro- 
posed site  of  the  amputation  line,  so  as  to  shut  the  principal  artery 
or  arteries,  and  render  the  operation  comparatively  bloodless.     If  so, 
these  needles  would  serve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  present  uses 
of  both  tourniquet  and  arterial  ligatures     Perhaps  this  will  be  found, 
in  some  cases,  a  simple  and   efiectual  means  of   compressing  and 
closing  the  artery  leading  to  an  aneurism, — as  the  femoral  artery, 
for  example,  in  popliteal  aneurism, — changing  the  operation  for  that 
disease  into  a  simple  process  of  acupuncture  instead  of  a  process  of 
delicate  dissection  and  deligation,  when  in  any  case  the  milder  methods 
of  compression,  manipulation,  and   continuous  flexion  of  the  limb 
fail.     It  has  been  hitherto  a  difficult  problem  to  obstruct  the  vessels 
of  the  ovarian  ligament  in  ovariotomy,  without  leaving  a  foreign  body, 
whether  clamp  or  ligature,  upon  the  stalk  of  the  tumour,  to  ulcerate 
and  slough  through  it.     If  the  stalk  be  transfixed  and  pinned  in  its 
whole  breadth  to  the  interior  of  the  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  by  one 
or  more  acupressure  needles  passed  through  these  abdominal  walls 
from  without,  this  difficulty  may  possibly  be  overcome. 

That  needles  used  for  the  puqiose  of  acupressure,  and  passed 
freely  through  the  walls  and  flaps  of  wounds  will  not  be  attended 
by  any  great  degree  of  disturbance  or  irritation,  is  rendered  in  the 
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highest  degree  probable  by  all  that  we  know  as  to  the  tolerance  of  the 
contact  of  metallic  bodies  by  living  animal  tissues.  Long  ago,  John 
Hunter  pointed  out  that  smallnshot,  needles,  pins,  etc.,  when  passed 
into  and  imbedded  in  the  living  body,  seldom  or  never  produced  any 
inflammatory  action,  or  any  at  least  beyond  the  stage  of  adhesive 
inflammation,  even  when  lodged  for  years.  Some  time  ago,  when  the 
subject  of  acupuncture  specially  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  Cloquet,  Pelletan,  Pouillet,  and  others,  showed  that  the  passage 
and  retention  of  long  acupuncture  needles  was  attended  with  little 
or  no  irritation  in  the  implicated  living  tissues.  The  Reviewer  of 
their  works  and  experiments  in  the  *'  Edinburgh  Medical  Joumar 
for  1827,  observes, — "It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  acu- 
puncture needles  never  cause  inflammation  in  their  neighbourhood. 
If  they  are  rudely  handled  or  ruffled  by  the  clothes  of  the  patient, 
they  may  produce  a  little  irritation  ;  but  if  they  are  properly  secured 
and  protected,  they  may  be  left  in  the  body  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  without  causing  any  of  the  efiects  which  usually  arise  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  In  one  of  M.  Cloquet's 
patients,  they  were  left  in  the  temples  for  18  days  ;  and  in  cases  in 
which  needles  have  been  swallowed,  they  have  remained  without 
causing  inflammation  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  appears  probable, 
from  the  £Etcts  collected  on  the  subject,  that  metallic  bodies  of  every 
kind  may  remain  imbedded  in  the  animal  tissues  without  being  pro- 
ductive of  injury.** — (Page  197.)  All  the  late  observations  and  ex- 
periments upon  metallic  sutures  are  confirmatory  of  the  same  great 
pathological  law  of  the  tolerance  of  living  tissues  for  the  contact  of 
metallic  bodies  imbedded  within  their  substance.  In  the  operation 
for  hare-lip,  where  the  whole  success  or  failure  of  the  operation 
depends  on  the  establishment  or  not  of  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, surgeons  use  needles  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  approxi- 
mated, often  compressing  these  needles  strongly  with  their  figure- 
of-eight  ligatures,  and  find  this  measure  the  most  successful  means 
which  they  can  adopt  for  accomplishing  primary  adhesion. 

The  Acupressure  of  arteries,  when  compared  with  the  Ligature  of 
them,  appears  t^)  present  various  important  advantages,  as  a  means  of 
arresting  hemorrhage,: — 1st.  It  will  be  found  more  easy,  simple,  and 
exi)editious  in  its  application  than  the  ligature.  2nd.  The  needles  in 
acupressure  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound, 
and  may  always  be  entirely  removed  in  two  or  three  days,  or  as  soon 
as  the  artery  is  considered  to  be  closed  ;  whilst  the  ligatures  are  true 
foreign  bodies,  and  cannot  be  removed  till  they  have  ulcerated  through 
the  tied  vessels.  3rd.  The  ligature  inevitably  produces  ulceration,  sup- 
puration, and  gangrene  at  each  arterial  point  at  which  it  is  applied  ; 
whilst  the  closure  of  arterial  tubes  by  acupressure  is  not  attended  by 
any  such  severe  consequences.  4th.  The  chances,  therefore,  of  the 
union  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention  should  be  greater  under  the 
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arreetmeDt  of  surgical  hemorrhage  by  acupressure  than  the  ligature. 
5th.  Pjffimia  and  surgical  fever  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  excited 
by  the  unhealthy  suppuration,  etc,  in  wounds  which  are  liable  to  be  set 
up  by  the  presence  and  irritation  of  the  ligatures.  6th.  These 
dangerous  and  fatal  complications  are  less  likely  to  be  excited  by  the 
employment  of  acupressure,  seeing  the  presence  of  a  metallic  needle 
has  not  the  tendency  to  create  local  suppurations  and  sloughs  in 
the  wound,  such  as  occur  at  the  seats  of  arterial  ligatures.  7th. 
Hence,  under  the  use  of  acupressure,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  both, 
firstj  that  surgical  wounds  will  heal  more  kindly  and  close  more 
speedily;  and  secondly^  that  surgical  operations  and  injuries  will 
be  less  frequently  attended  than  at  present  by  surgical  fever  and 
py«mia." 

The  second  indication,  which  is  to  remove  all  foreign  matter,  in- 
cluding coagulated  blood,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  active 
bleeding  has  been  suppressed.  Were  its  fulfilment  neglected, 
adhesion  would  in  consequence  be  prevented. 

All  oozing  having  been  completely  arrested,  foreign  matter  removed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  wound  having  taken  on  a  glazed  appearance ; — 
the  third  indication, — ^namely,  to  effect  and  maintain  coaptation, 
should  next  be  proceeded  with.  Such  are  the  conditions  which 
render  coaptation  advisable ;  and  with  regard  to  the  means  employed 
for  effecting  it,  they  are  position,  plaster,  sutures  when  necessary, 
and,  in  some  particular  circumstances,  carefully  adapted  pressure. 

The  position  should  be  such  as  will  best  relieve  tension  of  the 
muscles  and  integuments,  and  obviate  venous  congestion.  A  greater 
amount  of  relaxation  is  necessary  in  some  wounds  than  in  others. 
As  muscles  are  the  principal  agents  in  causing  retraction,  and  in 
preventing  easy  coaptation,  the  general  rule  is  to  put  the  limb  or  part 
into  the  position  that  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  natural  contraction 
of  the  wounded  muscle.  When  muscular  fibres  are  out  transversely, 
there  is  much  greater  retraction,  and  consequently  more  necessity  for 
the  observance  of  a  position  that  will  secure  relaxation,  than  when 
the  wound  runs  parallel  to,  or  between  them,  in  which  case  Relaxation 
might  be  carried  too  fiEu:,  by  making  the  sides  of  the  wound  bulge 
loosely,  and  thus  prevent  accurate  coaptation.  In  such  cases,  the 
parts  should  be  laid  so  as  sufficiently  to  relieve  tension,  without  per- 
mitting undue  laxity.  In  amputation  wounds  of  the  limbs,  where 
little  relaxation  is  necessary,  more  than  is  already  present,  elevation, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  congestion,  is  the  chief  point  of  con- 
sequence with  regard  to  position. 

Of  retentive  appliances,  plaster  is  one  of  the  most  generally  useful ; 
and  of  the  various  kinds  of  plaster,  the  best,  though  unfortunately  also 
the  most  expensive,  is  that  which  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Mr. 
Liston,  and  known  by  the  name  of  isinglass  plaster.  It  consists  of 
gauze  or  silk,  which  being  stretched  out^  is  frequently  coated  with  a 
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film  of  iflinglass,  until  the  adhesive  layer  be  of  the  requisite  thickness ; 
after  which  the  other  side  is  turned  up  and  varnished  with  boiled  oil. 
Its  advantages  are  these, — the  isinglass  is  perfectly  non-irritating  to 
the  sound  skin  and  its  cut  margins ;  the  oiled  gauze  is  transparent, 
and  accordingly  does  not  conceal  the  state  of  matters  below ;  it  is 
yery  easily  applied,  having  only  to  be  moistened  with  warm  water ; 
it  soon  dries,  becoming  firmly  adherent ;  and  the  impervious  nature 
of  its  varnished  tissue  prevents  any  moisture  from  the  outside  de- 
taching it.  When  the  wound  is  discharging,  the  plaster  becomes 
loosened  immediately  over  the  edges,  and  for  a  little  way  beyond ; 
but  this  is  really  advantageous,  as  it  favours  free  escape  of  secretion 
from  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  loose  central  portion 
stretching  a  little,  allows  room  for  the  slight  tumefaction  which  gene- 
rally exists  in  some  degree,  when  any  discharge  is  being  poured  forth. 
On  the  other  hand,  cheapness  is  the  sole  recommendation  of  the 
common  plaster,  composed  of  emplastrum  plumbi,  with  resin  added  to 
make  it  sufficiently  adhesive.  From  the  nature  of  the  latter  in- 
gredient, this  plaster  is  irritating  to  the  skin,  and  so  favours  inflam- 
mation and  erysipelas.  It  does  not  adhere  firmly  when  the  skin  is 
at  all  moist ;  the  calico  on  which  it  is  spread  being  opaque,  hides 
firom  inspection  the  parts  beneath  ;  and  when  any  ill-conditioned 
foetid  pus  comes  from  the  wound,  the  plaster,  if  carelessly  prepared, 
becomes  blackened  by  the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  which 
smears  the  parts  beneath ;  in  the  removal  of  which  layer,  as  cleanli- 
ness demands,  more  washing  and  sponging  are  required  than  can  be 
beneficial  to  the  delicate  margins  of  the  wound.  By  slow  boiling , 
however,  for  double  the  usual  time,  plaster  may  be  made  pretty 
adhesive  without  the  addition  of  the  irritative  resin. 

The  strips  of  plaster,  varying  in  breadth  according  to  the  size  of 
the  lesion,  are  applied  at  intervab  about  as  wide  as  the  strips,  while 
the  assistant  carefully  holds  the  parts  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  coaptation,  and  gently  presses  the  cut  surfaces  and  edges  into 
apposition.  The  intervals  left  between  the  strips  of  plaster  permit 
the  escape  of  any  secretion  of  serum  or  of  pus,  if  afterwards  formed  ; 
and,  it  is  in  these  intervals  that  sutures  and  the  extremities  of 
ligatures  are,  when  employed,  to  be  placed.  The  slips  should  be 
long,  so  as  not  merely  to  hold  the  edges  in  contact,,  but,  by  their 
adhesion  to  an  extensive  sur&ce,  to  keep  the  parts  well  together.  In 
longitudinal  wounds  of  the  extremities,  however,  they  should  not  be 
BO  long  as  completely  to  encircle  the  limb,  as  they  would  then 
constrict  it,  prove  hurtful  and  provocative  of  inflammation  and 
oedema,  by  obstructing  venous  return,  and  by  rudely  opposing  the 
slight  swelling  which  takes  places  in  every  large  wound,  even  although 
adhesion  be  attained. 

Instead  of  isinglass  plaster,  strips  of  linen  dipped  in,  or  spread  with 
oollodion,  have  lately  bean  employed.    This  subfitance,  made  by  dis- 
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solving  gun-cotton  in  ether  till  the  solution  be  of  a  sjrupj  consistence, 
diies  very  rapidly  when  spread  out,  in  consequence  of  the  evapoi-ation 
of  the  solvent ;  and  in  so  doing,  it  contracts  and  tightens,  leaving  a 
transparent  and  colourless  layer  which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the 
skin,  and  is  unaffected  by  and  impervious  to  any  of  the  ordinary  fluids 
naturally  or  artificially  present  about  a  wound.  To  procure  its 
thorough  adhesion,  the  skin  must  be  quite  dry  at  the  moment  of 
application.  In  cutaneous  wounds,  after  the  strips  are  dry  and 
adherent,  if  there  be  no  oozing  of  serum  from  the  cut,  a  little  collodion 
may  be  smeared  in  the  intervals  over  the  margins ;  by  which  means 
the  edges  will  be  preserved  in  contact,  and  protected  from  atmospheric 
irritation.  The  collodion  may  be  tinted  any  colour,  and  it  is  wortliy 
of  remembrance,  when  large  quantities  of  it  are  used,  that  it  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  that  the  dry  substance  left  by  evaporation  of  the 
ether,  is  quite  as  combustible  as  the  gun-cotton  before  its  solution  ; 
except  that  its  now  more  compact  and  solid  form  renders  combustion 
or  explosion  less  rapid  than  in  its  original  fleecy  state.  A  substance 
closely  resembling  collodion  in  its  properties  and  capabilities  of  appli- 
cation is  prepared  by  dissolving  certain  proportions  of  gutta  percha 
and  caoutchouc  in  chloroform,  and  is  used  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  A  third  substitute  for  the  isinglass  and  common  adhesive 
plaster  has  lately  been  employed.  It  consists  of  a  thick  semifluid 
solution  of  gum-lac  in  alcohol,  which  may  be  prepared  and  kept  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a  closely  fitting  cork.  It  is  more  econo- 
mical than  collodion,  is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  re- 
presented as  being  quite  as  efficient.  It  has,  along  with  the  gutta 
percha  solution,  the  disadvantage  of  not  being,  like  collodion,  alto- 
gether colourless ;  but  is  said  to  possess,  over  both  these  prepara- 
tions, this  advantage,  that  moderate  moisture  does  not  prevent  its 
adherence.  All  of 'these  solutions,  when  applied  to  a  raw  sur&oe, 
excite  momentary  smarting. 

Suttd/res,  the  next  of  the  retentive  apparatus,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, when  it  is  possible  to  maintain  steady  apposition  without 
them.  During  the  first  day  or  two,  and  before  they  have  cut  their 
way  by  ulceration  through  the  skin,  they  certainly  act  more  power- 
fully than  plasters  in  maintaining  coaptation, — one  of  the  essentials 
for  obtaining  adhesion  j  but  they  irritate  much  more,  and,  if  not 
speedily  removed,  excite,  at  least  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  suffi- 
cient inflammation  to  lead  to  ulceration,  preparatory  to  their  spon- 
taneous extrusion ;  and  the  vascular  action  thus  set  up  in  one  part 
of  a  wound,  may  extend  so  far  as  materially  to  interfere  with  or 
prevent  adhesion.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a 
slight  suppuration  seldom  fails  to  follow  in  the  track  of  each  stitch ; 
and  though,  when  the  action  stops  here,  the  general  healing  of  the 
wound  may  not  be  retarded,  still  the  greater  marking  of  the  cicatrix, 
at  each  of  these  points,  is  an  additional  reason  for  avoiding  their 
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employment  when  possible,  especially  on  exposed  parts.  Sutures, 
then,  are  to  be  employed  when  there  is  difficulty  in  keeping  the  parts 
satisfactorily  in  contact  by  means  of  plasters  :  but  they  should  be  as 
**  few  and  far  between*'  as  consists  with  the  attainment  of  their 
immediate  object.  They  are  introduced  before  the  plasters  are 
applied  ;  and  on  each  side,  but  not  over  them,  the  strips  of  the  latter 
should  be  placed.  For  deep  wounds,  and  for  those  of  irregularly 
shaped  parts,  the  interrupted  stitch  is  usually  employed  ;  though,  for 
the  former  class,  the  quilled  suture  is  sometimes  recommended  ;  and 
for  wounds  in  some  situations,  as  will  be  explained  in  a  future  chapter, 
the  twisted  suture  is  the  best. 

The  sutures  should,  in  all  instances,  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done  without  eudangeiing  the  separation  of  the  parts.  If  the 
structures  be  lax  and  easily  kept  together,  they  may  be  cut  and  re- 
moved at  a  very  early  period ;  as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  plasters  have 
become  dry  and  strongly  adherent :  but  if  there  be  tension  in  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  the  whole,  or  some  of  the  stitches  must  be  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  parts  have  become  somewhat  moulded  to  their 
new  relations,  and  partially  adherent.  In  all  cases  early  removal 
is  desirable,  although  in  many,  when  the  parts  are  not  on  the 
stretch,  they  do  not  produce  much  excitement  Again,  if  severe 
inflammation  attack  the  wound,  the  sutures  must  be  snipped  and 
withdrawn,  as  their  presence  would  only  increase  the  mischief : — 
they  would  soon  be  set  free  by  tilceration  ;  but  before  this  was 
accomplished  the  undue  constriction,  which  they  must  have  exerted 
on  the  tumefying  wound,  would  stimulate  the  local  action  and 
aggravate  the  pain. 

Dr.  Sims,  of  New  York,  has  done  great  service  in  this  department 
of  practical  surgery,  by  calling  special  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
sutures  of  silver  wire  over  those  of  silk  or  linen  thread.  They  are 
much  less  irritating  ;  and  from  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  great  advantages  will  be  realized  from  them  which  this  distin- 
guished surgeon  has  led  us  to  expect.  For  their  introduction  in  all  ordi- 
nary exposed  situations  Professor  Lister's  needle,  grooved  on  the  side, 
will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  For  their  introduction  into  the 
vivified  lips  of  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula  particular  forms  of  needles 
have  been  devised  ;  and  the  results  of  the  use  of  metallic  sutures  in 
this  department  certainly  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
modem  surgery. 

Instead  of  the  suture,  M.  Yidal  employs  a  little  spring  forceps, 
al>out  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  points  are  so  far  blunt, 
that  though  they  take  hold  of  the  skin,  they  pierce  no  more 
than  the  cuticle  at  most  It  produces  little  or  no  irritation,  and, 
when  removed,  leaves  no  mark.  Another  and  smaller  forceps,  on 
a  similar  principle,  but  only  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
is  also  employed  in  Paris.     In  venereal  cases,  in  which  circum- 
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ciaion  is  there  lTer|uent1y  perforraed,  the  glauB  penis  is  surrounded 
with,    as   it   were,  a  ooruna    of  these   forDtpi.'B,  the   points  of   wliitA 
keep  the  cut  margins  of  the   delicate  skin  aiiJ   miicoua    i 
iu  most  intiiuuto  contact,  and  the  woiiud  speedily  be«ls  with 
scarcely  pcrceptibla 

In  many,  iudeed  io  moat  wouuda,  no  other  retentive  apparatnt 
than  suture  and  plaster  ueed  be  employed  j  but  iu  curtain  c 
when  the  wound  is  very  deep,  aud  its  sides  exceedingly  loose, — 
ditions  occasionally  co-eKistent  in  pei-sons  of  flabby  libre,  and  wliio^ 
favour  the  accumulation  of  accretions  between  the  parted  sides, — 
it  may  be  advisable  to  surround  the  wouuded  part  with  a  tun 
or  two  of  a  bandage  ;  under  whicli,  but  not  over  the  mouth  of  Uu 
wouud,  a  soft  compress  may  souietimca  be  placed  with  tulvaDtagth 
The  roller,  at  this  early  stage,  must,  however,  be  applied  very  lightly  }^ 
so  that  it  shall  merely  assist  in  giving  support,  and  in  preserving  ap- 
poaition  of  every  ))art,  deep  aa  well  aa  superdcial ;  and  ojierate  moBV 
as  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  displacement  during  any  i: 
regular  muaculur  twitching,  than  aa  an  immediate  means  of  netoL- 
tion.  Gentle  aupport — not  actual  pressure,  which  would  be  iujurioni 
— is  wanted  ;  and  the  better  to  avoid  this  evil,  it  is  well  to  damp  tba 
bandage  previous  to  application  ;  for  the  dry  fibre  soon  imbibw 
luoiature  from  the  integument  or  the  wound,  aud,  in  so  doing,  grows 
thicker  and  Hhorter,  so  as  ultimately  to  become  much  tighter  thaa. 
when  applied,  or  than  was  intended. 

The  retentive  apparatus  having  been  thus  applied,  the  woundei 
part  is  to  be  laid  in  a  suitable  position,  combining  relaxation  utd 
elevation.  The  latter  ia  the  jKiint  chiefly  io  bo  attended  to  t 
amputation ;  and,  for  this  pnrpose,  the  stump  or  other  part  ia  laid  oa 
a  BoH;  pillow,  or  any  convenient  rest,  over  which,  for  the  aake  of  cleuH 
lineas,  is  spread  a  piece  of  oilcloth,  or  of  thin  sheet  gntta  percha,  ii 
order  to  prevent  the  parts  beneath  being  soaked  with  any  diachai^ 
Along  the  margins  of  the  wound,  when  large,  a  single  strap  of  soft 
linen  is  placed,  and  kept  moist  with  cold  water  ;  but  in  smaller  and 
more  sheltered  injuries,  this  may  be  omitted.  When  the  wounded 
part  lies  beneath  the  bedclothes,  theii-  pressure  and  heating  effect 
miut  be  prevented  by  e.  suitable  cradle. 

All  that  now  for  some  time  requires  to  be  done,  ia  merely  to  keep, 
the  parts  clean,  wiping  away  any  fluid  secretion  from  the  ueighbonr* 
hood  of  the  wound,  but  never  actually  touching  ite  raw  and  t 
roargiua  except  with  water.  Those  matters  being  attended  to,  thtl 
part  is  to  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  at  perfect  rest. 

Supposing  all  to  go  on  well,  the  stitches,  if  such  have  been  e 
ployed,  are  removed  at  the  proper  time,  an  before  explained  ;  but  t&f 
plasters  may  {losaibly,  iu  a  large  wound,  require  occaaioual  renewtli^ 
owing  to  the  fluid  secretion  tfickling  down  and  loosening  their  da*' 
pendent  extremities,  or  from  their  becoming  unduly   loose   as  tbf 
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process  of  adhesion  goea  on,  and  the  edges  Bpontnneonaly  approxi- 
mate more  perfectly.  W)ion,  from  any  of  these  causes,  it  becomes 
neceaaary  to  chutige  the  plasters,  they  should  be  seized  by  both  their 
extremitieH,  and  raised  fi'oiu  each  end  towards  the  centre,  which 
overlies  the  line  of  wound,  and  from  thia,  lastly,  they  are  with  gentle- 
nees  to  be  lifted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  atrip  were  seized  at  one 
end,  and  pulled  otf  along  its  whole  course  towards  the  other,  it  is  obvious 
that  after  paasing  the  central  part,  it  would,  if  at  alt  adherent,  be 
ftpt  to  tear  away  the  edge  of  the  wound  covered  by  its  last  half, 
from  that  margin  to  which  its  first  raised  portion  had  been  a[)piied. 
In  renewing  plasters,  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  old  strips, 
however  loosely  adherent,  should  be  removed  at  once,  before  supply- 
ing their  place  with  new  pieces  ;  and  as  each  slip  is  talien  away,  the 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up  before  detaching  another.  This  precaution 
is  necessary,  because  if  all  the  strips  were  removed  at  once,  the 
wound,  being  unsupported,  might  fall  open,  and  the  tender  adhe- 
aiona — the  work  of  several  days — be  in  an  instant  destroyed.  Any 
aeceasary  moving  of  the  wounded  part,  whether  for  correcting  mal- 
jKisition,  cleaning  the  support  on  which  it  rests,  or  a|iplying  fresh 
plasters,  must  be  conducted  with  great  care  and  gentleness. 

When  ligatures  have  Ijeeu  employed,  some  of  them  will  probably 
be  loose  by  the  end  of  ten  days.  Accordingly,  about  the  expiry  of 
that  {lenod,  each  ligature,  except  that  on  the  main  artery,  which 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  at  least  a  week  lunger,  may  be  care- 
fully isolated  from  the  others,  and  gently  pulled  by  the  fingers  or 
forceps.  If  loose.  It  will  come  away  immediately ;  if,  however,  the 
slightest  resistance  be  felt,  no  force  must,  on  any  account,  be  used  ; 
but  the  delay  of  a  few  days  be  allowed  before  it  be  again  tried. 
The  utmost  gentleness  is  to  be  observed  in  this  proceeding,  lest  the 
ligature  should  be  drawn  away  before  perfect  occlusion  of  the  vessel 
has  taken  place  ;  but  with  this  precaution,  it  is  better  to  try  the 
ligatures,  and  remove  them  when  loose,  as,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
might  remain  in  the  wound  long  after  they  were  detached,  and  thus 
retard  its  complete  healing. 

Perfect  healing,  after  adhesion  has  progressed  favourably  for  about 
a  week,  is  often  retarded  by  an  cedematous  swelling,  the  result  of  un- 
due vascular  relaxation.  In  these  circumstances,  a  bandage  is  to  be 
applied,  so  as  to  ^ve  support,  and  exert  a  moderate  degree  of  pres- 
sure. This,  however,  must  neither  bo  severe  nor  unequally  disposed, 
becAUae  in  either  case  it  would  excite  irritAtion,  and  the  swelling  of 
cedema  would  soon  give  place  to  that  of  inflammation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  at  any  stage,  however  late, 
excG6s  of  vascular  action  may  set  in,  and  prevent  the  further  progress 
of  adhesion,  or  even  destroy  the  union  already  eti'ectoil.  It  is  fre- 
qoently  induced  by  cumbersome  dressings,  officious  sponging  and 
f  of  the  wouud,  and  by  an  over-stimulating  diet 
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The/ourth  indication,  which  is,  to  repress  inflammatory  action,  is 
fulfilled,  partly  by  the  simple  local  treatment  just  detailed,  and  partly 
by  treatment  directed  to  the  system  in  general.  The  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  should  be  enforced,  all  stimuli  removed,  and  perfect 
rest,  genei-al  as  well  as  local,  enjoined.  The  food  must  be  small  in 
quantity,  unstimulating  in  character,  and  given  pretty  cold.  In  the 
case  of  feeble  persons,  and  of  those  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  must,  however,  be  instituted  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  its  efifects  closely  watched ;  but,  in  regard  to  these  and 
many  other  points,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  particular  ca^ 

All  these  things  may  be  attended  to,  and  the  desired  result  may 
not  be  attained,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  the  hygienic  conditions 
by  which  the  patient  should  be  surrounded.  "To  keep  the  air 
the  patient  is  breathing  as  pure  as  the  external  air  without  chilling 
him,**  free  admission  of  light,  a  proper  condition  of  bed  and  bedding, 
perfect  cleanliness  of  |>erson,  room,  walls,  and  utensils,  the  removal 
of  everything  from  which  injurious  effluvia  could  by  any  possibility 
proceed,  suitable  food  given  at  suitable  periods,  avoiding  every- 
thing that  causes  fatigue  to  the  patient,  and  judicious  arrangements 
for  rest  aud  sleep,  are  some  of  the  many  conditions  that  are  essential, 
and  the  neglect  of  which  is  often  punished  with  erysipelas,  pysemia, 
dysentery,  and  other  sorrowful  results. 

TrecUment  for  GranulcUion. — Wounds  may  require  to  be  treated 
for  granulation,  either  when  inflammation  has  proceeded  too  far  in  a 
case  which  it  was  first  attempted  to  heal  by  adhesion,  or  when,  from 
the  beginning,  it  was  evident  that  granulation  was  the  most  suitable 
mode  of  healing,  whether  owing  to  loss  of  substance  preventing 
coaptation,  or  too  extensive  contusion,  or  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
matter  which  could  not  be  removed ;  all  of  which  conditions  are  in- 
compatible with  the  attainment  of  adhesion,  on  account  of  the  active 
inflammation  to  which  they  give  rise 

In  the  former  case,  that  of  a  wound  treated  hitherto  for  adhesion, 
its  edges  become  swollen,  red,  and  painfuL  Swelling  more  deeply- 
seated  causes  the  margins  to  separate,  and  purulent  matter  is  soon 
poured  forth.  The  indication  here  is  to  repress  inflammation ;  in 
fulfilment  of  which,  all  sources  of  local  irritation  and  general 
stimulation  must  be  withdrawn.  Sutures,  if  present,  should  be  re- 
moved, and  only  a  few  strips  of  plaster  left,  to  prevent  any  unne- 
cessary gaping  of  the  wound,  and  in  many  cases  they  also  must  be 
dispensed  with.  To  the  parts  thus  relieved  from  every  kind  of  local 
irritation,  warm  water  dressings  are  applied,  or  a  light,  soft,  moists 
and  warm  poultice,  if  that  application  be  still  employed. 

In  the  second  case,  where  granulation  is  from  the  first  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  available  mode  of  cure,  the  treatment  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  mentioned  above.    The  part  is  elevated,  and 
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kept  at  perfect  rest ;  no  sutures  are  employed,  and  only  a  few  strips 
of  plaster  are  used  to  connect  the  more  loose  portions  of  the  wound. 
Cold  water-dressing  is  applied  till  oozing  of  blood  ceases  ;  it  is  then 
gradually  changed  to  the  tepid,  and  next  to  the  warm  dressing,  as  the 
vascular  action  rises,  so  as  to  soothe  and  relax  the  tumefying  wound. 
When  the  inflammation  proves  so  active  as  to  threaten  gangrene,  it 
must  be  repressed  by  local  bleeding,  and  if  absolutely  necessary,  by 
more  energetic  remedies,  in  addition  to  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
which  during  this  stage  of  acute  inflammation  is  to  be  adopted. 

In  both  cases  the  same  point  is  now  reached.  Warm  dressings  are 
continued  so  long  as  inflammation  remains  active  ;  but  as  it  subsides, 
the  heat  of  the  dressing  is  gradually  lowered  until  it  be  again  merely 
tepid,  or  even  cooL 

Under  this  treatment,  the  surfaces,  if  matters  go  on  favourably, 
become  clean  in  a  few  days ;  granulations  spring  up,  and  healing 
advances.  The  discharge,  which,  during  the  height  of  the  ioflamma- 
tion,  had  been  very  profuse  and  far  from  laudable,  now  diminishes  in 
quantity  and  improves  in  quality.  In  these  circumstances  the  wound, 
when  superficial  and  broad,  rather  than  narrow  and  deep,  requires 
merely  the  treatment  proper  for  an  ordinary  ulcer ;  comprising  the 
water-di'essing,  medicated,  when  necessary,  with  metallic  salts,  to 
stimulate  indolent  granulations,  and  the  employment  of  carefully 
adapted  pressure  with  a  bandage,  when  necessary  to  repress  cedema- 
tous  swelling. 

But  if  the  wound  be  deep,  without  much  loss  of  substance — in  fact, 
such  a  case  as  would  have  healed  by  adhesion  had  not  inflammation 
prevented — then,  at  this  stage,  when  the  surfaces  are  granulating 
well,  and  secreting  little  pus,  they  will,  if  placed  in  mutual  contact, 
speedily  cohere,  aflbrdiug  a  most  satisfsustory  and  rapid  cure  by 
secondary  adhesion.  Plasters  are  employed  to  retain  the  parts  in 
apposition,  and  a  bandage  lightly  and  uniformly  applied,  is  in  genei-al 
necessary  to  give  support.  As  absolute  local  rest  is  necessary  for 
healing,  any  neighbouring  joint  which  interferes  with  this  essential 
condition  in  the  wound,  must  be  prevented  from  exercising  its  natural 
functions,  by  a  splint  fastened  with  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  or  with  a 
buckle  bandage  applied  at  two  or  more  points,  lightly,  so  that  no 
(edema  may  ensue  on  the  distal  aspect,  and  arranged  so  that  neither 
splint  nor  bandage  shall  compress  the  injured  parts,  or  come  in  the 
way  of  the  requisite  dressings.  Cleanliness  is  throughout  attended  to  ; 
the  actual  edges  of  the  wound  are  not  touched,  but  &om  all  around 
them  the  discharge  is  frequently  wiped  away  with  a  small  dossil  of 
clean  lint,  tow,  or  rag,  or  indeed  of  anything  clean,  soft,,and  absorbent 
A  good  sponge  answers  well  when  there  is  only  one  wound  to  dress, 
because  it  can  then  be  frequently  washed :  but  in  hospital  practice  it 
would  come  into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  sores,  and  would  never  be 
sufficiently  well  or  often  cleansed  after  each  time  of  its  employment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  morsel  of  tow,  being  of  small  value,  may  be 
destroyed,  and  a  fresh  piece  emjiloyed  on  each  occasion. 

The  constitutional  treatment  —  which  during  the  height  of  the 
inflammation  comprised  at  least  the  antij)hlogistic  regimen,  and  some- 
times also  local  or  general  bleeding,  according  to  circumstances — 
consists  now,  while  matters  are  going  on  favourably,  in  attention  to 
the  secretions,  and  avoiding  both  undue  stimulation  and  hurtful 
abstinence.  In  individuals  of  debilitated  constitution,  and  even  in 
persons  previously  of  good  health,  when  the  wound  is  large,  suppu- 
ration may  continue  profuse,  cicatrization  proceed  very  slowly,  and 
the  secondary  adhesion  fail.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  diet 
must  be  full  and  nutritious,  with  a  due  allowance  of  stimuli.  In 
severer  cases  this  generous  regimen  must  be  farther  assisted  by 
the  exhibition  of  medicinal  tonics.  Though  the  part  itself  must  be 
kept  at  rest  so  that  it  may  heal,  yet  it  may  be  much  benefited  in- 
directly by  appropriate  general  exercise  with  the  view  of  strengthen- 
ing the  system. 

LACERATED   W0U3?DS. 

Lacerated  wounds  are  produced  by  a  blunt  body  being  driven  into 
and  through  the  textures,  or  by  a  moving  body  becoming  attached  to 
a  part  and  tearing  it  away.  In  both  cases  the  edges  are  ragged  and 
uneven,  the  parts  being  torn  rather  than  cut ;  in  both  there  is  con- 
siderable straining  of  the  surrounding  structures ;  and  in  the  former 
an  amount  of  contusion  is  inflicted  by  the  body  entering  and  passing 
through  the  tissues.  This  dragging  and  bruising  of  the  parts  weaken 
their  vitality.  From  the  depression  of  the  nervous  system  in  severe 
cases  of  this  nature,  there  may  be  little  pain.  So  much,  indeed,  is 
this  the  case,  that  an  arm  has  been  torn  off  by  machinery,  and  yet 
the  person  has  for  some  time  experienced  little  or  no  pain.  There  is 
in  general,  also,  but  little  hemorrhage,  partly  because  the  surface  of 
the  wound  being  irregular,  the  blood  is  very  apt  to  adhere  and 
become  coagulated  ;  partly  because  the  vitality  of  the  vessel  has  been 
diminished  by  the  straining.  But  the  chief  reasons  why  arteiies 
bleed  less  when  lacerated  than  when  cut,  are,  that  when  torn,  the 
coats  do  not  retract  equally,  the  inner  and  middle  coat  contract  and 
retract  within  the  external  tunic ;  the  external  coat  next  retracts 
within  the  sheath  to  a  less  degree ;  and  the  sheath  forms  a  conical 
cavity  beyond  the  outer  tunic.  These  conditions  are  obviously  much 
more  favourable  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  than  the  uniformly 
retracted  coats  of  a  cut  artery.  Although  the  pain  may  often  be 
slight  at  first,  {oid  although  there  may  be  little  primary  hemorrhage, 
these  wounds  are  ultimately  much  more  dangerous  than  those  of  a 
simple  incised  character.  They  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  severe 
inflammation  ;  and  if  there  be  much  bruising,  by  sloughing  :  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  followed  by  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  by 
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tetanus;   and,  if    gangrene   ensue,    there    is   danger   of   secondary 
hemorrhage  on  the  separation  of  the  slough. 

In  the  case  of  a  purely  lacerated  wound,  or  when  contusion,  though 
present,  is  so  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  adhesion  is  possible,  and 
ought  to  be  attempted ;  and  if  it  should  fail,  from  inflammation 
running  too  high,  the  wound  is  still  as  much  disposed  for  granulation 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  adhesion  not  been  tried.  Besides,  a  part 
of  the  lesion  may  adhere  and  remain  united,  even  while  granulation 
occurs  in  the  remaining  portions. 

The  treatment  of  those  wounds  which  are  purely  lacerated  in  their 
character,  or  at  least  attended  with  extremely  slight  contusion,  is, 
with  some  modifications,  the  same  as  that  already  related  as  con- 
ducive to  adhesion.  Sutures  should,  if  possible,  be  still  more  avoided 
than  in  simple  incised  wounds,  and  isinglass  plaster  chiefly  trusted  to 
for  maintaining  coaptation,  so  as  to  diminish,  to  the  utmost,  all 
sources  of  local  irritation.  Absolute  rest  of  the  part,  and  usually  of 
the  whole  body  also,  is  requisite.  The  water-dressing  is  applied  cold 
or  nearly  cool,  for  the  latter  is  usually  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  If  the  attainment  of  adhesion  be  peculiarly  desirable, 
it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  abstraction  of  all  sources  of 
local  or  general  excitement,  and  the  rigid  observance  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  to  take  blood  from  the  part,  or  even  from  the 
sy.stem,  in  order  to  keep  the  inflammation  within  proper  limits.  Under 
this  treatment  many  such  wounds  heal  partially,  if  not  altogether,  by 
adhesion.  Should,  however,  inflammation  prove  too  active,  a  change 
should  be  made  to  the  treatment  for  granulation. 

CONTUSED    WOUNDS. 

Contused  wounds  are  caused  by  very  blunt  bodies  passing  in  a 
tearing  manner  through  the  tissues,  inflicting  in  their  passage  a  large 
amount  of  contusion  and  straining.  They  are,  in  general,  merely 
lacerated  wounds,  accompanied  by  much  contusion  ;  but  this  compli- 
cation renders  them  more  dangerous,  more  tedious  to  cure,  and  pro- 
ductive of  greater  deformity.  When  the  bruising  is  very  decided  and 
instantaneous,  there  is  usually  not  much  pain.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a  symptom  indicating  that  the  contusion  is  very  severe  ; 
for  if  it  be  but  slight,  the  pain  may  be  pretty  acute.  The  primary 
hemorrhage  is  seldom  considerable ;  but  bleeding  may  occur  to  a 
dangerous  extent  on  the  separation  of  sloughs.  In  severe  cases,  there 
is  considerable  collapse,  and  reaction  is  proportionately  violent. 
Excessive  inflammation  attacks  the  wound,  and  gangrene  not  un- 
frequently  occurs,  sometimes  to  a  large  extent,  especially  in  vitiated 
constitutions.  A  large  sore  follows  the  loss  of  substance,  suppui*ation 
is  profuse,  and  may  be  so  prolonged  •  as  to  induce  hectic  fever.  Or 
pyaemia  may  occur,  and  typhoid  symptoms  become  developed. 

The  treatment  of  wounds,  in  which  the  contused  character  prevails, 
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is  regulated  with  a  view  to  granulation.  The  bleeding  having  ceased, 
foreign  matters  being  removed,  and  the  wound  cleansed,  the  part 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  that  combines  relaxation  with  elevation, 
both  these  conditions  being  calculated  to  relieve  the  supervening 
local  action.  Sutures  are  useless,  and  the  irritation  caused  by  them 
would  be  injurious.  Even  plasters  are  unnecessary,  except  when  the 
wound  has  a  strong  tendency  to  gape  widely,  or  when,  at  some  parts, 
the  contusion  having  been  slight,  there  may  be  some  hope  of  partial 
adhesion,  on  coaptation  being  effected.  Warmth  is  ap]>lied  either  by 
means  of  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  by  means  of  a  soft,  light 
poultice,  in  which  the  bruised  part  is  imbedded.  Neither  application 
must  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  cold,  but  is  to  be  renewed  as 
frequently  as  may  be  requisite. 

When  the  inflammatory  action  runs  high,  depletion — local  and 
general — may  be  necessary  to  repress  its  violence,  and  limit  the  con- 
sequent amount  of  sloughing.  But  this  part  of  the  treatment  must 
always  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution,  remembering  that 
ere  long  the  system  may  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  maintaining  suppu- 
ration from  an  extensive  surface,  and  which  may,  by  long  continuance, 
induce  hectic  fever  before  cicatrization  be  effected. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  diffuse  abscess  occasionally 
occurs,  and  must  be  evacuated  by  fr^e  incisions.  As  the  slough 
separates,  the  patient  should  be  watched,  lest  secondary  hemorrhage 
should  occur ;  and  after  the  separation,  the  proper  treatment  insti- 
tuted. The  warmth  of  the  applications  should  of  course  be  reduced 
when  the  process  of  granulation  commences,  as  the  relaxing  effects  of 
the  heat  would  then  be  injurious.  Amputation  may  be  necessary 
when  there  is  very  extensive  crushing  of  the  soft  parts,  or  comminu- 
tion of  bones ;  and  also  when  the  gangrene  is  very  extensive,  accom- 
panied by  proportionate  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  canstitrUional  treatment  scarcely  needs  to  be  recapitulated. 
During  collapse,  if  long  persistent,  stimuli  may  be  required,  yet  should 
be  given  as  sparingly  as  consists  with  the  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  they  are  given,  and  not  to  such  extent  as  to  aggravate  the 
subsequent  reaction  and  its  consequences.  During  the  height  of  the 
inflammation,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  adopted;  and, 
when  necessary,  local  or  general  bloodletting,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  action,  but  in  every  case  with  great  caution. 

PUNCTUBKD  WOUNDS. 

l\moturcd  wounds  are  produced  by  the  penetration  of  a  narrow 
Mid  i>ointed  object  into  the  tissues, — usually  to  a  depth  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  small  aperture  of  entrance.  According  as  the  ])oint  of 
tbo  instrument  is  sharp  or  blunt,  and  its  blade  thin  and  flat,  or  thick 
and  bulky,  will  the  injury  partake  chiefly  of  the  physical  characters 
of  au  incised  wound,  or  of  those  of  the  lacerated,  and  contused 
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yarieties ;  that  is  to  saj,  the  wound  has  some  of  the  characters 
belonging  to  each  of  these  three  species,  and  according  as  one  or 
other  predominates,  the  lesion  is  more  or  less  serious.  Unless  some 
yery  important  organ  has  been  injured,  the  shock  is  less  marked  in  this 
than  in  some  other  kinds  of  wound ;  but  whenever  the  weapon  has 
passed  far  and  deeply  into  any  tissues,  the  lesion  must  be  considered  to  be 
of  a  serious  character,  more  particularly,  as  it  cannot  at  first  be  known 
what  parts  have  suffered,  and  what  have  escaped.  There  may  be  at 
the  time  little  primary  hemorrhage,  although  a  considerable  artery  has 
been  wounded,  because  of  the  form  of  the  wound  being  unfEivourable 
to  the  free  exit  of  blood.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  blood  is 
certain  to  break  out  speedily,  and  even  although  no  large  vessel  be 
wounded,  there  is  still  the  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  if  there 
has  been  bruising  to  an  extent  calculated  to  lead  to  inflammation  and 
sloughing.  Nerves  likewise  may  be  ctd,  torn^  or  pwnctwredy  and  con- 
sequently for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  tetanus  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  these  wounds,  than  almost  in  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

Yery  violent  inflammation  usually  follows  punctured  wounds  of 
any  considerable  depth ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  mode  of  their 
infliction,  but  also  because  the  blood,  which  oozes  from  the  surface, 
does  not  meet  with  a  ready  exit,  but  remains  coagulated,  forming  a 
layer  of  foreign  matter,  or  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  soft  tissues, 
chiefly  the  cellular.  Inflammation  is  further  &voured  by  the  probable 
lodgment  of  extraneous  bodies;  perhaps  of  a  portion  of  clothing 
driven  in  before  a  blunt-pointed  weapon,  or  of  the  sharp  point  of  a 
more  delicate  instrument  which  has  been  broken  off  against  a  bone 
that  resisted  its  fiui^her  progress.  Violent  inflammation  is  pretty 
certain  to  follow  punctured  wounds  of  synovial  and  serous  cavities,  of 
dense  fibrous  structures,  and  of  the  scalp,  in  which  latter  situation  it 
usually  assumes  the  erysipelatous  form.  When  of  considerable 
depth,  several  layers  of  aponeurosis  are  generally  traversed;  and 
these  unyielding  structures,  by  tightly  confining  the  parts  beneath, 
and  preventing  their  tumefaction  as  vascular  action  rises,  aggravate 
the  subsequent  inflammation;  while  the  matter,  not  finding  suffi- 
ciently free  vent,  is  very  apt  to  burrow  along  the  miiscular  inter- 
spaces beneath  the  fasci»,  and  give  rise  to  diffuse  purulent  infiltration 
of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  t/reatment  of  punctured  wounds  varies  according  to  the 
depth  of  injury,  and  the  amount  of  accompanying  contusion  and 
laceration.  When  the  wound  is  of  small  depth,  attended  with 
little  or  no  bruising,  and  is  free  from  foreign  matter,  adhesion  is 
possible,  and  should  be  promoted.  Till  oozing  ceases  from  the 
external  orifice,  cold  aspersion  is  to  be  practised.  When  no  more 
blood  issues,  any  little  apposition  required  by  this  form  of  wound  is 
to  be  effected,  and  a  piece  of  isinglass  plaster  placed  over  the 
opening,  so  as  to  cover  it  entirely,  or  with  the  exception  of  the  most 
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dependent  point.  The  patient  is  to  be  kept  qiiiet,  and  restricted  to 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Under  this  treatment,  most  of  these 
slight  wounds  heal :  but  if  the  case  be  a  little  more  severe,  the  cold 
water-dressing,  or  a  cooling  saturnine  lotion  may  be  applied ;  still, 
however,  retaining  the  morsel  of  plaster,  so  as  to  preserve  the  actual 
margins  of  the  wound  from  irritation,  and  to  prevent  the  liquid 
application  from  insinuating  itself  along  its  track.  A  single  layer  of 
moistened  lint  is  employed,  but  without  oiled  silk  above  it,  as  the 
object  is  to  encourage  rapid  evaporation,  and  procure  its  refrigerant 

effect. 

In  more  serious  cases  the  treatment  becomes,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  complicated.  Thus,  if  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a 
wounded  vessel,  which  cannot  be  reached  on  account  of  its  deep 
situation,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  wound — while  pressure  fails  to 
arrest  it,  or,  owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  injury,  cannot  be 
employed — ^then  the  wound  must  be  dilated  by  careful  incision  to 
the  required  extent,  and  in  the  safest  direction,  so  as  to  permit  the 
artery  to  be  tied  above  and  below  the  point  of  lesion.  Dilatation 
may  also  be  requisite,  when  foreign  matter  has  lodged  in  the  wound, 
the  presence  of  which  will  be  ascertained  by  learning  the  mode  of 
infliction,  by  inspecting  the  weapon,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  gentle 
use  of  the  probe.  The  foreign  substance  may  then  be  removed  by  a 
forceps,  or  any  convenient  instrument. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  dilate  every  punctured  wound  by 
tents  and  plugs.  More  recently,  simple  incision  was  substituted,  in 
the  hope  of  transforming  the  lesion  into  a  mere  incised  wound,  which, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  is  of  a  much  more  simple  character.  This 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  knife  is  now  justly  abandoned,  and  dilatation 
is  practised  at  this  early  stage  only  with  a  view  to  permit  the  ligature 
of  a  bleeding  vessel,  or  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  effect  evacuation  of  matter,  and  thus  afford  relief  from 
tension.  The  wound  being  now  free  from  extraneous  substances,  its 
edges  are  brought  gently  together,  and  cold  water  is  applied  till 
oozing  ceases.  Apposition  is  then  effected,  and  preserved  by  one  or 
more  slips  of  isinglass  plaster ;  and  cool  water-dressing  applied,  to 
prevent  undue  vascular  action. 

Subsequently,  when  pain,  tension,  and  inflammation  ensue,  and 
prove  severe,  warm  fomentations,  medicated  if  necessaiy  with  opium, 
are  applied  to  soothe  and  relax  the  parts.  Adhesion  not  having 
taken  place,  the  subsequent  treatment  is  adapted  for  granulation. 
In  cases  still  more  severe,  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  parts  around 
the  wound,  and  from  the  system,  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
action  and  sympathetic  disorder  of  the  constitution.  When  deep- 
seated  inflammation  occurs,  particularly  when  under  dense  fasciee, 
indicated  by  severe  pain,  diffuse  swelling,  and  hardness,  then  early 
and  free  incisions  are  demanded,  to  relieve  tension  and  afford  free 
vent  to  matter. 
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The  canstUtUiancU  treatment,  which  in  punctured  wounds  fre- 
quently requires  to  be  pretty  active,  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  which  have  so  often  been  referred  to  in  the  pages  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  therefore  need  not  here  be  recapitulated. 

GUN-SHOT    WOUNDS. 

Gun-shot  wounds,  the  most  frequent  injuries  in  modem  warfare, 
are  inflicted  by  shot  projected  from  pistol,  musket,  rifle,  or  cannon, 
by  splinters  of  wood  or  stone,  shattered  by  an  impinging  ball,  and 
by  fragments  of  iron,  or  other  substance,  scattered  around  on  the 
explosion  of  shells.  They  present,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
penetrating  body,  various  degrees  and  combinations  of  contusion, 
laceration,  and  puncture. 

With  regard  to  these  injuries,  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
require  to  be  understood.  A  ball  projected  through  the  air,  proceeds 
at  first  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  nearly  in  a  rectilineal  direction ; 
and  if  it  come,  during  this  part  of  its  course,  in  contact  with  any 
portion  of  the  body,  it  either  penetrates  and  lodges,  or  passes  directly 
through,  or  carries  the  part  away,  according  to  the  force  and  size  of 
the  shot. 

After  a  time,  the  ball  describes  a  curve,  called  the  parabola  ;  its 
velocity  diminishes,  and  it  acquires  a  new  motion  of  rotation  on  its 
own  axis.  In  this  stage,  very  slight  obstacles  deflect  it  from  its 
course,  and  should  it  now  impinge  against  the  body,  the  ball,  even 
though  large,  may  not  sweep  away  the  opposing  part,  but  merely  be 
turned  aside,  rolling  over  the  surface,  and  inflicting,  in  proportion  to 
its  remaining  momentum,  a  dreadful  amount  of  contusion.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  cold,  soft,  and  flaccid  feeling  of  the  part,  and  its 
diminished  or  destroyed  sensation.  Such  is  the  explanation,  as  given 
by  Larrey  and  modem  military  surgeons,  of  those  cases  of  violent 
bruising  of  the  soft  parts,  fracture  of  bones,  and  dangerous  or 
instantaneously  fatal  concussion  of  internal  organs,  by  large  shot, 
frequently  without  laceration  of  the  integuments,  or  the  infliction 
in  rapidly  &tal  cases,  of  any  outward  sign  of  injury.  These  accidents 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  "  wind  of  the  shot,"  caused  by  its 
passing  with  extreme  velocity  close  to  the  body ;  but  they  are  now 
with  more  accuracy  referred,  as  above,  to  the  actual  contact  of  "  spent 
balls." 

The  aperture  of  enti-ance  made  by  a  ball  i8  much  smaller  than  that 
of  exit ;  and,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  integument,  is  very 
generally  much  smaller  than  the  shot  which  actually  entered, 
while  its  margins  are  inverted  and  uneven.  The  margins  of  the 
apertui'e  of  exit  are  everted,  and  more  ragged  than  the  former. 
When  discharged  either  at  a  very  short  or  long  distance  from  the 
body,  a  ball  enters  more  roughly,  and  produces  a  more  ragged  wound 
than  when  it  strikes  in  the  middle  of  its  range.  At  its  entrance, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  its  course  through  the  tissues,  its  transit 
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is  chiefly  characterized  by  contusion  ;  while  farther  on,  and  towards 
its  exit,  its  effect  is  more  purely  laceration.  In  the  former  part, 
therefore,  sloughing  is  more  probable. 

In  the  stage  of  diminished  momentum,  the  shot,  if  small,  may  also 
be  deflected,  when  it  impinges  veiy  obliquely  upon  the  surface  ;  or, 
piercing  the  integument,  it  may  proceed  beneath  it,  sometimes  along 
the  trunk,  or  the  hollow  aspect  of  a  limb  during  flexion,  sometimes 
partially  or  completely  round  either ;  or  penetrating  more  deeply,  it 
may  enter  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities,  and  course  around 
their  interior  circumference,  without  wounding  the  contained  viscera. 
It  is,  in  fact,  deflected  from  its  straight  course,  when  the  obstacles  to 
its  direct  continuance  are  greater  than  to  slight  deviation.  From 
these  circumstances,  it  happens  that  the  course  of  balls  is  very 
uncertain.  A  button,  or  other  hard  appendage  of  the  dress,  and  the 
common  articles  usually  contained  in  the  pockets,  have  frequently 
repelled,  arrested,  or  deflected  a  ball,  to  the  manifest  preservation  of 
life.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bodies  are  forced  into  the 
tissues  before  the  bullet 

After  penetration,  their  course  is  not  more  certain.  Bone,  and 
softer  structures  may  alter  their  direction  ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
common  integument  often  confines  them  after  passing  through  denser 
structures. 

A  bullet  may  lodge,  or  escape,  after  the  most  direct  or  the 
most  devious  route.  It  may  lodge  immediately  beneath  the  integu- 
ment, either  at  the  point  of  entrance ;  or  after  passing  through 
towards  the  opiM)site  aspect ;  or  after  coursing  on  beneath  the  skin — 
its  direction  in  this  subcutaneous  course  being  indicated  by  a  dis- 
coloured mark,  commonly  called  a  "weal.''  It  may  lodge  in  boue,  in 
any  of  the  soft  tissues,  in  the  interior  of  cavities,  in  fact,  in  any  ]>art, 
however  distant  from  its  point  of  entrance,  after  the  most  direct  or 
the  most  circuitous  and  lengthened  route.  It  may  escape,  by  an 
opening  directly  opposite  to  the  aperture  of  entrance,  after  passing 
directly  through  the  part,  or  merely  running  round  beneath  the 
integument ;  or  it  may  proceed  further  in  the  latter  course,  escaping 
near  the  aperture  of  entrance,  by  which  it  may  indeed  emerge,  so 
that  only  one  opening  is  made, — a  circumstance  which  might  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  sliot  had  lodged.  Ubder  one  other  condition  the 
same  may  occur.  Thus,  sometimes,  when  the  ball,  possessing  slight 
impetus,  strikes  a  part  of  the  body  covered  by  dress,  it  may,  if  this 
be  thin  and  tough,  force  a  portion  of  it  before  itself  into  the  wound, 
and  that  without  tearing  it  off",  so  forming  an  involution,  or  culde  sac, 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  ball  lies,  and  from  which  it  drops  acci- 
dentally, or  is  brought  away  by  traction  on  the  remainder  of  the 
cloth.  In  this  case,  where  the  wound  lies  beneath  clothing  of 
unbroken  continuity,  it  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  that  the  ball 
has  lodged,  although  there  be  but  one  aperture.     A  leaden  bullet, 
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impinging  on  a  sharp  edge  of  bone,  may  be  divided,  and  a  half  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  opposing  bone,  each  portion  emerging  by  a  separate 
aperture  ;  or  one  part  may  escape  and  the  other  bo  detained.  Tlie 
ball  may  force  a  portion  of  clothing  into  the  wound,  and  both  lodge 
together ;  or,  itself  passing  by,  may  lodge  further  on,  or  escape. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  bullet  of  lead  or  of  iron  which  enters,  but  a  fragment 
or  splinter,  dashed  up  by  the  striking  of  a  shot  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  Or  it  may  be  neither  metal,  stone,  nor 
wood  which  enters,  but  merely  wadding,  as  may  occur,  when  the  gun 
is  fired  at  close  quarters,  and  not  loaded  with  any  more  solid  projec- 
tiles :  for,  at  short  distances,  wadding  may  penetiute  many  layers  of 
dress,  carrying  portions  along  with  it,  inflicting  a  ragged  wound,  and, 
when  deep  enough,  almost  invariably  lodging.  A  single  deep  and 
very  uneven  wound  may  also  be  produced  by  an  aggregation  of  small 
shot,  ere  they  have  proceeded  far  enough  from  the  gun  to  have 
become  widely  separated. 

When  there  is  more  than  mere  contusion,  the  opening  of  entrance 
is  of  course  always  present,  but  that  of  exit  is  more  inconstant. 
It  may  be  wanting  altogether,  as  when  a  bullet  lodges  j  or  wanting, 
at  least  as  a  separate  orifice,  when  the  bullet  emerges  at  the 
same  ai)crture  by  which  it  entered,  either  after  crossing  beneath 
the  integument,  completely  around  the  limb,  or  when  drawn  out  along 
with  an  untorn  tubular  invagination  of  the  dress.  The  opening  may 
be  single,  by  which  the  whole  bullet,  or  only  half  of  it,  when  split 
after  entrance,  has  escaped ;  or  it  may  be  double,  when  both  portions 
of  the  bullet,  split  on  a  crest  of  bone,  have  emerged  each  by  a 
separate  wound  of  the  integument. 

But  two  bullets  may  have  entered  by  the  same  wound,  and  only  one 
of  them  have  escaped ;  and  though  there  may  be  one  or  more  apertures 
of  exit,  yet  these  apertures  may  have  been  apertures  of  entrance  to 
other  balls  which  also  have  lodged. 

The  amount  of  injury  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  parts 
wounded.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  course  of  the 
ball,  it  is  impossible,  at  first,  to  say  what  these  parts  are  ;  and  time 
alone  can  show  what  shall  be  the  ultimate  amount  of  destruction, 
after  inflammation  and  sloughing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have 
occurred.  Largo  vessels  may  be  wounded,  while  yet  sometimes  they 
marvellously  escape  division,  as  when  a  bullet  passes  between  a  largo 
artery  and  its  vein,  lying  together  in  close  juxta|>osition.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  vessels  are  genei'ally  so  much  bruised,  as  to  slough 
or  ulcerate  during  the  coming  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  secondary 
hemoiThage.  Important  nerves  may  narrowly  escape,  or  be  bruised 
and  divided.  Bone  may  be  simply  fractured,  with  or  without  wound 
of  the  integument ;  yet  still  not  without  much  contusion,  favouring 
the  occurrence  of  necrosis :  or,  it  may  be  extensively  comminuted 
and  splintered,  or. perforated,  the  aperture  thus  made  being  always, 
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in  the  flat  bones  at  least,  considerably  larger  than  the  bullet ;  or,  it 
may  be  in  the  resisting  body  that  the  ball  lodges.  Serous  or  syno- 
vial cavities,  and  mucous  canals  may  be  traversed,  or  merely  entered, 
while  the  foreign  body  lodges.  Vital  or  other  important  organs  may 
be  injured,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  death  is  immediate,  in  even 
extensive  lesion  of  some  of  these  parts. 

Gun-shot  wounds  are  very  liable  to  be  complicated  in  their  progress 
by  various  affections.  They  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  followed  by 
deep-seated  inflammation,  and  purulent  infiltration  of  cellular  tissue. 
Necrosis  is  a  very  common  result  of  exposure  or  bruising  of  bone. 

The  pain  occasioned  by  a  mere  flesh-wound  from  fire-arms  is  usually 
not  severe  at  first.  There  may  be  a  momentary  pang,  but  it  is 
generally  more  a  sense  of  numbness  and  loss  of  power  that  are 
experienced.  When,  however,  bones  are  fractured,  and  large  nerves 
lacerated,  severe  pain  is  at  once  produced.  Hemorrhage  may  not 
be  great  when  no  large  vessel  is  divided,  but  when  such  is  the  case, 
bleeding  may  be  copious.  It  is  really  as  abundant — though  perhaps 
it  may  not  appear  externally  for  some  time,  as  after  most  other 
kinds  of  wounds,  except  the  smooth  incision ;  and  certainly  much 
more  so  than  after  a  simple  laceration.  The  form  of  a  gun-shot, 
as  of  a  punctured  wound,  favours  the  easy  suppression  for  a  time 
of  external  hemorrhage,  even  when  a  large  vessel,  deep-seated,  has 
been  opened ;  but  here,  after  a  period,  blood  will  break  out  unex- 
pectedly, or  it  may  be  pouring  forth  internally  to  a  fatal  extent. 
Secondary  hemorrhage,  also,  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  particularly 
when  extensive  sloughing,  or  sloughing  phagedena,  occurs — neither 
of  which  is  very  uncommon  during  unhealthy  seasons,  and  in  crowded 
military  hospitals  during  time  of  war. 

The  shock  varies  much  in  degree.  There  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mental  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  generally  more  severe 
in  gun-shot  than  in  other  wounds  of  equal  extent.  Owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary force  and  rapidity  of  the  missiles,  against  which  no  guard 
can  be  raised,  an  injury  thus  inflicted  is  regarded  with  a  greater  degree 
of  apprehension  than  others  of  a  nature  which  can,  to  some  extent,  be 
foreseen  and  guarded  against,  and  which,  in  a  slighter  degree,  are  more 
generally  incurred.  I  refer  to  cuts,  and  stabs,  those  received  in 
action  being  aggravated  examples  of  what  happens,  on  a  much 
reduced  scale  indeed,  but  still  very  frequently,  to  all  persons  who 
employ  sharp  instruments  of  any  sort.  Some  men  certainly  sustain 
very  extensive  gun-shot  injury  of  the  extremities  without  being 
much  depressed  ;  or  are  so  only  for  a  short  time.  But  in  others, 
undoubtedly  brave,  a  comparatively  slight  wound  of  this  nature  is 
productive  of  the  severest  symptoms  of  shock.  In  this  case,  however, 
words  of  encouragement,  together  with  the  exhibition,  if  necessary, 
of  diff'usible  stimuli,  soon  rouse  the  patient  from  this  chiefly  mental 
depression.     But  when  the  symptoms  of  shock   continue   long  and 
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severe,  DotwithBtanding  the  employment  of  the  restoratives  just 
indicated,  it  may  with  reason  be  concluded,  that  there  are  ample 
grounds,  of  a  physical  character,  for  its  long  continuance  ;  and  that, 
owing  to  the  lesion  of  some  important  organ,  the  wound  is  in  reality 
of  a  much  more  serious  character  than  was  at  first  imagined. 

In  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  the  first  indication  is,  to  pro- 
mote the  departure  of  collapse  when  thin  is  present  to  a  serious  degree, 
by  encouraging  language,  and,  when  necessary,  the  administration  of 
diffusible,  or  even  more  permanent  stimuli.  The  latter,  however, 
should  for  obvious  prospective  reasons  be,  when  possible,  avoided. 
If  the  pain  at  this  early  period  be  excessive,  anodyne  fomentations 
are  advisable. 

When  the  shock  has  by  these  means  worn  off,  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment is  to  be  regulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  wound 
— of  the  part  injured,  and  the  extent  and  kind  of  lesion — of  the  pre- 
sent and  previous  sanatory  condition  of  the  patient — and  of  the  means 
of  treatment  at  command. 

Thus,  when  a  limb  has  been  rudely  carried  away,  leaving  the 
remaining  parts  very  much  contused  and  ragged,  conditions  which 
would  necessarily  ensure  the  occurrence  of  extensive  gangrene,  great 
constitutional  disturbance,  an  useless  stump,  and  pix)bably  also  hectic 
fever  from  profuse  discharge,  and  tardy  cicatrization  ; — when  there  is 
extensive  contusion,  amounting  almost  to  disorganization  of  the  soft 
tissues  of  a  limb,  either  with  or  without  fracture  of  bone  ; — when 
there  is  extensive  bruising,  laceration,  or  removal  of  the  soft  tissues, 
especially  of  the  chief  vessels  and  nerves  ; — ^when  there  is  much  com- 
minution, or  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  bone,  particularly 
of  the  femur ; — when  the  joint-ends  of  bones  are  shattered,  and  large 
articulations  laid  open,  such  as  the  knee,  ankle,  or  hip-joint — then,  in 
all  these  cases,  unless  there  be  also  some  other  and  decided  mortal 
injury,  amputation  is  generally  considered  requisite,  either  actually  to 
save  life,  or  to  protect  the  system  from  very  great  risk  and  suffering, 
which,  if  at  last  surmounted,  could  only  result  in  affording  a  very  bad 
natui-al  stump,  or  in  the  preservation  of  a  useless  limb. 

In  military  practice,  primary  amputation,  performed  during  the 
few  houi-s  between  the  departure  of  collapse  and  the  supervening  of 
inflammation  and  symptomatic  fever,  has  been  found  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  a  similar  operation  performed  at  a  later  period,  after  the 
system  has  suffered  from  inflammation,  irritation,  and,  it  may  be, 
typhoid  symptoms,  extensive  gangrene,  and  probably  hectic  fever. 
During  the  more  violent  stages  of  most  of  these  complications,  no 
operation  could  well  be  practised,  but  would  require  to  be  further 
delayed,  until  the  system  lapse  into  a  more  quiescent  state.  In 
campaigns  also,  it  is,  in  order  to  save  life,  frequently  necessary  to 
amputate  a  limb  at  once,  which,  with  the  more  ample  conveniences 
for  treatment  enjoyed  in  civil  practice,  might  possibly  have  been 
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saved ;  but  which,  if  not  removed,  would  certainly  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  owing  to  the  turmoil  of  the  camp,  the  jolting  of 
the  march,  the  possible  deficiency  of  suitable  apparatus,  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  military  hospitals  during  war,  where  the  num- 
bers prevent  any  extraordinary  attention  from  being  paid  to  a  single 
case. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  upper  extremity,  although 
bones  may  be  badly  fractured,  or  joints  opened,  with  or  without 
shattering  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  yet  a  useful 
limb  may  be  saved.  In  the  former  case,  when  there  is  merely  a 
simple  laceration,  adhesion  may  possibly  be  attained ;  and  in  the 
latter,  excision  of  the  joint-ends  is  preferable  to  amputation  of  the 
limb.  The  last  remark  applies  also  to  open  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  accompanied  with  bruising,  when  neither  the  tro- 
chanter nor  the  pelvis  has  shared  in  the  comminution. 

These  injuries,  converted  by  amputation  into  clean  incised  wounds, 
to  be  healed  by  adhesion  or  granulation,  being  now  kept  out  of  view, 
other  cases  of  a  less  immediately  dangerous  character  come  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition  to  promoting  departure  of  collapse,  the  principal  indica- 
tions are, — to  arrest  hemorrhage, — ^to  remove  foreign  matter,  whether 
balls,  fragments  of  metal,  clothing,  stone,  wood,  or  earth,  as  well  as 
any  portions  of  bone  which  have  become  so  detached  as  to  afford  no 
chance  of  reuniting,  but  would,  if  left,  become  necrosed  ; — to  limit  by 
local  and  general  means  the  coming  inflammation,  and  its  probable 
sequence,  gangrene,  which  would  entail  loss  of  parts  and  serious  con- 
stitutional disturbance ; — ^to  obviate  the  accidental  complications  ; — 
to  promote  healing,  and  support  the  system  under  suppuration  ; — to 
remove  the  limb  under  certain  circumstances  by  amputation,  when 
extensive  or  extending  gangrene  occurs,  or  suppuration  is  excessive, 
and  hectic  fever  otherwise  intractable,  this  being  called  secondary 
amputation  ; — and  to  perfoim  another  and  second  amputation,  when 
the  stump  obtained  by  the  primary,  or  secondary  operation  has  been 
destroyed,  or  much  injured  by  further  gangrene  or  sloughing  pha- 
gedena, with  consequent  protrusion  and  exfoliation  of  the  bone. 

The  wounds  inflicted  by  fire-arms,  which  are  of  an  open,  lacerated 
or  contused  character,  being  treated  exactly  as  similar  injuries  pro- 
duced in  any  other  manner,  the  following  observations  are  chiefly 
directed  to  those  lesions  most  characteristic  of  the  passage  of  a  com- 
paratively small  body  into  or  through  the  living  structures,  namely, 
those  wounds  which,  in  addition  to  contusion  and  laceration,  have  a 
punctured  or  tubular  character. 

The  first  indication,  namely,  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  cold,  and  slight  pressure,  when  there  is  mere  oozing.  But 
whenever  an  important  arterial  trunk  has  been  wounded,  nothing 
but  ligature  of  the  vessel,  above  and  below  the  point  of  lesion,  can 
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be  trusted  to.  In  order  to  reach  the  artery,  and  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  ligatures,  the  wound  may  require  to  be  dilated  by  incision, 
perhaps  in  a  very  free  manner ; — a  practice  which  is  also  necessary 
under  two  other  conditions,  namely,  when  foreign  matter  has  lodged 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  enlargement  of  its  track,  or  when 
matter  forms  and  is  not  freely  discharged.  Pressure  is  usually  in- 
efficient to  stay  the  bleeding,  and  could  seldom  be  applied  with  the 
requisite  nicetyy  or  without  resting  injuriously  on  the  neighbouring 
parts,  some  of  which,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  artery  itself,  are 
pretty  certain  to  slough.  The  second  indication, — removal  of  foreign 
matter  of  whatever  nature,  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  finger 
or  forceps  without  enlargement  of  the  wound,  sometimes  by  slight 
dilatation,  and  occasionally  by  a  mere  cutaneous  incision,  when  the 
ball  is  felt  resting  beneath  the  integument.  It  is  very  important  to 
remove  all  extraneous  substances,  when  possible,  without  great 
meddling  and  cutting,  because  their  presence  aggravates  the  coming 
inflammation,  and  in  this  manner  retards  the  cure.  But  when  the 
foreign  matter  is  deeply  lodged  among  important  parts,  where  dila- 
tation could  not  be  practised  without  danger,  or  when  it  is  firmly 
lodged  in  or  between  bones,  whence  it  could  not  be  extracted  with- 
out further  crushing  or  fracture,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
suppuration  has  ensued.  Then  the  part  being  relaxed,  and  the 
channel  widened,  it  may  in  general  be  withdi*awn  with  facility. 
From  some  situations,  however,  bullets  cannot  be  even  then  removed 
without  very  extensive  incision.  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  or  not  foreign  matter 
is  present.  In  some  circumstances,  indeed,  as  when  it  is  known 
that  there  was  only  one  discharge  of  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  loaded 
with  a  single  bullet,  then  the  number  and  situation  of  the  apertures 
will  aflbrd  pretty  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  ball  having  lodged 
or  escaped,  while  the  part  of  the  body  injured,  and  its  distance  from 
the  weapon,  may  indicate  whether  or  not  portions  of  clothing  or 
wadding  may  also  have  entered.  But,  from  former  remarks,  it  is 
evident  that  in  action,  where  numberless  missiles  are  flying  about  in 
all  directions,  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  simple  inspection 
of  the  wound.  Accordingly,  the  part  is  placed  in  the  same  attitude 
in  which  it  received  the  ball,  as  in  this  way  the  track  of  wound, 
through  successive  layers  of  structures,  is  made  more  directly  con- 
tinuous, and  its  exact  direction  may  be  more  easily  guessed.  The 
finger  or  probe  is  now  to  be  employed,  gently,  but  with  decision,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  foreign  matter.  Probing  \a  much 
better  tolerated  at  this  early  period  than  on  any  subsequent  occasion. 
On  the  extremities,  this  operation  may  be  performed  with  some 
degree  of  freedom  ;  but  when  the  ball  has  pierced  the  parictea,  and 
entered  either  of  the  three  great  cavities,  no  exploratory  proceeding  is 
justifiable.     If  it  bo  felt  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  walls,  or 
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immediately  within  them,  it  should  of  course  be  removed ;  but  if 
not  at  once  discovered,  no  further  manipulation  is  proper.  A  con- 
trary proceeding  might,  indeed,  at  the  expense  of  much  injury,  satisfy 
curiosity,  but  would  afford  no  opportunity  of  adopting  any  important 
alteration  of  treatment. 

Smooth  and  rounded  balls,  when  they  cannot  be  removed  at  first, 
sometimes  remain  imbedded  for  a  long  series  of  years,  enclosed  in  a 
cyst  or  capsule,  seemingly  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the 
dilatation  or  cul  de  sac  of  a  long  winding  and  narrow  sinus,  so  as 
to  be  productive  of  little  inconvenience  or  uneasiness,  except  dm*ing 
atmospheric  changes,  much  exercise,  or  genei*al  ill-health.  In  general, 
they  at  last  come  slowly  to  the  surface,  when  they  may  be  removed, 
or  if  not,  they  create  such  an  amount  of  discomfort  that  the  patient 
is  induced  to  submit  to  a  deep  operation  for  their  removal. 
Rough  and  angular  fragments  of  iron,  or  of  detached  bone,  create 
greater  mechanical  irritation,  lead  to  more  active  infiammation  and 
suppuration,  and  require  more  speedy  extrusion.  The  third  indi- 
cation,— ^to  limit  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  is  effected  locally 
by  rest,  elevation,  and  relaxation  of  the  part  3  by  careful  adjustment ; 
and  by  cold  water-dressing,  under  the  use  of  which,  Mr.  Guthrie  has 
shown  that  the  sloughing  consequent  on  gun-shot  wounds,  is  much 
less  than  under  the  old  treatment  by  heat  and  poultice.  The  cold 
applications  are  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  the  in- 
flammation has  become  very  high,  they  are  gradually  changed  for  the 
tepid,  and  finally  for  the  warm  dressing,  which,  by  its  relaxing  effects, 
affords  more  relief  to  the  parts  in  their  state  of  tension.  Abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  neighbourhood  by  means  of  leeches  or  scarifying,  is, 
in  many  instances,  an  important  part  of  local  treatment  during  the 
inflammatory  stage.  Generally,  the  same  indication  is  fulfilled  by 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  comprising  a  moderate  unstimulating  diet, 
saline  purgatives,  and  diaphoretics.  Purging  is,  however,  to  be 
avoided  in  any  wound  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  injured  part 
is  disturbed  by  the  motion  attending  alvine  evacuations,  venesection 
may  even  be  necessary  ;  but,  as  in  all  wounds  which  heal  chiefly  by 
granulation,  depletive  measures  must  be  employed  with  caution. 

In  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  wound  is  small  and  clean,  with 
no  lodgment  of  foreign  matter,  and  a  very  quiet  constitution,  it  has 
healed  under  the  above  treatment,  by  adhesion,  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  But  it  much  more  generally  happens,  even  when  inflamma- 
tion has  been  limited  to  moderate  bounds,  that  a  tubular  slough  is 
detached  from  the  point  of  entrance,  and  a  little  way  beyond  it,  at 
which  places  the  contusion  has  been  greatest. 

When  excessive  vascular  action  ensues,  the  whole  track  of  the 
wound  may  slough,  and  gangrene  extend  in  any  direction. 

The  remaining  indications  of  treatment  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  accor- 
dance with  the  general  principles  which  regulate  practice  in  lacerated. 
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contused,  and  punctured  wounds.  The  conditions  which  require 
primary,  secondary,  and  second  amputation  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. In  the  two  latter  cases,  they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar,  or 
different  from  the  circumstances  which,  in  other  injuries,  are  con- 
sidered on  sound  principles  to  require  similar  treatment. 

POISONED   WOUNDS. 

Poisoned  wounds  are  those  in  which  the  introduction  of  noxious 
matter  accompanies  solution  of  continuity.  The  poisonous  principle 
is  absorbed  by  the  wound,  enters  the  general  circulation,  and  is 
rapidly  distributed  through  the  body,  producing  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  various  organs  and  the  vital  functions,  but  manifesting  itself 
in  a  peculiar  degree  on  the  nervous  system.  On  it  certain  poisons 
act  so  rapidly  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  their  having 
some  more  direct  mode  of  communication  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  j  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  nerves  of  the  part  with  which 
they  have  come  in  contact  The  interval  between  the  intro- 
duction of  the  virus,  and  the  manifestation  of  its  peculiar  effects, 
differs  in  different  poisons,  and  also  according  to  the  quantity 
introduced,  and  the  proximity  of  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  brain. 
Some  of  the  more  virulent  varieties  have  exhibited  their  effects  in  so 
short  a  time  as  the  sixth  part  of  a  minute  ;  but,  generally,  the  interval 
is  much  longer  :  and  some,  such  as  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  may 
remain  in  the  system  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  their  charac- 
teristic results  become  apparent.  During  this  period  of  incubation, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  between  the  introduction  of  the  poison  and  the 
manifestation  of  its  effects,  it  is  supposed  to  become  increased  in 
quantity  by  exciting  certain  morbid  changes  in  the  blood,  which, 
when  once  commenced,  go  on  producing  that  increase.  This  process 
is  named  zymosis,  from  its  supposed  analogy  to  that  of  fermentation 
in  saccharine  liquids,  on  the  addition  of  the  yeast-plant.  Those 
poisons,  which  exhibit  their  effects  very  speedily,  must,  if  they  operate 
by  a  zymotic  action,  accomplish  this  process  with  extreme  rapidity. 

There  are,  applicable  to  all  poisoned  wounds,  certain  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment,  the  local  particulars  of  which  are  the  most  satis- 
factory in  their  results.  The  grand  indication  is,  to  prevent  absorption 
of  the  virus,  by  immediate  excision  of  the  wounded  part,  by  destroying 
it  chemically  with  an  cscharotic,  or  by  suction  of  the  mouth,  or  by  an 
exhausted  cupping-glass — a  ligature  having  been  applied  tightly  round 
the  part  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  lesion,  and  retained  until 
either  of  the  above  operations  has  been  ])erformed,  and  until  blood 
has  flowed  pretty  freely  from  the  wound.  In  some  injuries,  the 
gentlest  of  these  means  is  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  bad  conse- 
quences ;  but,  in  others,  one  or  all  of  them  may  be  found  to  fail. 
Subsequent  local  complications  must  be  treated  according  to  ordinary 
principles. 
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These  injuries,  if  at  all  severe,  are  generally  followed  by  a  stage 
of  depression,  which  may  be  so  great  that  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  ; 
and  in  nervous  persons,  very  slight  wounds,  of  a  scarcely  poisonous 
nature,  are  followed  by  a  shock,  chiefly  of  a  mental  character,  pro- 
duced by  the  fright  more  than  by  the  actual  injury.  During  this 
stage  the  usual  restoratives,  of  a  mental  and  physical  nature,  are  to 
be  employed.  These  comprise  gentle  reassurance,  and  stimuli  when 
necessary,  of  which  ammonia  and  brandy  are  those  usually  preferred. 
If  the  patient  live,  reaction  ensues,  violent  perhaps,  but  very  generally 
asthenic.  In  the  slighter  forms,  sedatives  and  mild  antiphlogistics 
are  to  be  employed  with  caution,  in  order  to  moderate  the  excitement 
of  the  system  generally,  and  of  the  local  action,  which,  during  this 
stage,  is  often  very  severe.  At  the  same  time,  gentle  purgatives  and 
diaphoretics  should  be  exhibited,  with  the  view  of  promoting  elimina- 
tion from  the  system.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  already 
such  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  that  even  in  this  stage  none  of 
the  lowering  measures  can  be  employed.  In  some  cases  the  action  is 
of  a  more  specific  character,  and  its  treatment  more  uncertain  ;  while 
in  others,  the  patient,  after  surviving  both  the  previous  periods,  and 
after  having  been  much  depressed  in  vital  energy  by  the  poison,  is 
brought  into  great  danger  by  extensive  sloughing  and  diffuse  suppura- 
tion— conditions  demanding,  in  addition  to  suitable  local  treatment, 
generous  support  and  the  judicious  employment  of  all  advisable 
means  for  maintaining  the  general  strength. 

DISSECTION   WOUNDS. 

Dissection  wounds  are  frequently  received  without  bad  conse- 
quences, but  sometimes  they  give  rise  to  serious  and  fatal  results. 
They  are  chiefly  dangerous  when  the  health  of  the  dissector  is  impaired 
from  any  cause,  or  when  the  virus  is  received  from  a  body  in  which 
the  cause  of  death  has  been  puerperal  disease,  or  acute  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes. 

In  slight  cases,  where  bad  results  occur,  the  wound  inflames  in  a 
few  hours,  and  a  pustule  forms,  which,  on  bursting,  discharges  a  thin, 
unhealthy  matter,  and  is  converted  into  an  acute  ulcer.  In  more 
severe  cases,  erythema,  erysipelas,  whitlow,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  arm  may  occur ;  or  chronic  abscess  with  induration, 
or  acute  abscess  with  purulent  infiltration,  may  form  in  the  axilla ; 
and  this  last  complication  frequently  extends  down  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  thorax.  In  very  severe  ca^es,  the  axillary  symptoms, 
commencing  with  acute  pain  and  rapid  formation  of  abscess,  may 
occur  before  much  irritation  about  the  wound  is  perceived.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  vary  in  int-ensity.  In  slight  cases  the  con- 
stitutional afiection  may  be  sthenic  and  trivial,  but  in  more  severe 
instances,  the  asthenic,  irritative,  or  even  typhoid  type  prevails.     In 
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the  "worst  instances,  the  sysfcemic  disorder  appears  before  the  occur- 
rence of  any  very  distinct  local  signs  of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  the  wound  varies  according  to  its  form  and  the 
subject  from  which  the  virus  has  been  introduced. 

If  the  body  be  that  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  acute  peritoneal  or 
puerperal  disease,  it  Ls  advisable,  after  washing,  to  make  a  perfect  ex- 
cision of  the  wounded  part ;  to  allow  oozing  to  go  on  for  a  short  period ; 
and  if  any  time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  and  the  performance  of  excision,  in  addition  to  the  above  pro- 
ceedings, to  employ  suction  ;  and  after  oozing  has  ceased,  to  touch  the 
part  very  freely  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
destruction  of  any  virus  that  may  be  lurking  in  it.  In  any  ordinary 
case,  it  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  wash  the  part  instantly,  to 
Buck  it  well,  and  if  it  be  a  mere  puncture,  and  do  not  bleed,  to 
enlarge  the  opening  slightly  with  a  clean  pointed  knife,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  blood,  and  thus  favour  the  removal  of  any 
matter.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  frequently  employed  as  an  escharotic 
after  suction,  without  excision,  and  is  probably  useful  by  destroying  or 
neutralizing  the  virus,  if  present,  and  by  forming  a  crust  of  coagulated 
effusion,  which  prevents  admission  of  noxious  matter.  I  should  never, 
in  any  case  of  poisoned  wound,  trust  to  an  escharotic  alone ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that,  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  used  gently,  it  acts 
merely  as  an  astringent,  and  that  it  is  only  when  it  is  used  very  energeti- 
cally, that  it  has  an  escharotic  effect  It  is  advisable  for  some  time  to  pre- 
serve the  part  at  rest,  in  an  elevated  position,  and  to  enclose  it  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  soft  soothing  poultice.  The  digestive  organs  should  be  cleared 
out,  the  diet  attended  to,  and  all  sources  of  local  and  constitutional 
irritation  avoided.  If  constitutional  or  local  symptoms  supervene,  they 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  principles  already  mentioned. 

MAUGNANT   PUSTULE. 

Butchers  and  others,  who  have  to  do  with  the  bodies  of  the  inferior 
animals,  occasionally  meet  with  wounds  of  a  similar  character,  and 
requiring  the  same  treatment  as  those  to  which  the  medical  student 
in  the  anatomical  rooms  is  liable.  But  there  is  one  variety  of  wound 
thus  obtained,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  consequences.  The 
affection  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  dark  vesicle,  rapidly 
followed  by  veiy  painful  inflammation  and  hardening  of  the  dermis 
immediately  below  and  around  it.  The  vesicle  bursts,  the  cellular 
tissue  becomes  involved,  and  sloughing  phagedsenic  ulcer  is  produced. 
The  constitutional  disorder  may  at  first  be  sthenic,  but  it  very  soon 
becomes  typhoid,  and  as  the  local  destruction  extends,  life  is  brought 
into  the  greatest  danger.  The  constitutional  and  local  treatment  for 
malignant  pustule  is  the  same  as  that  resorted  to  in  the  worst  forms  of 
sloughing  phageduena,  attended  with  great  constitutional  depression. 
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WOUNDS   INFLICTED   BY   THE   BITE  OF   A  DOG. 

Wounds  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  a  dog  are  always  regarded  with 
apprehension,  because,  although  the  animal  seem  healthy  at  the  time, 
and  may  not  become  evidently  rabid  for  several  weeks  after,  yet  a 
person,  bitten  during  the  stage  of  incubation  in  the  animal,  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  the  fatal  disease,  Hydrophobia.  Many 
more  persons,  however,  are  bitten  than  are  so  attacked,  even  when 
the  dog  is  manifestly  affected.  When  the  wound  is  inflicted  through 
a  portion  of  clothing,  there  seems  to  be  less  danger,  probably  owing 
to  the  teeth  having  been  wiped  clean  in  their  passage  through  the 
dress.  The  virus  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  animal,  whether  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  cat,  or  badger, — for  all  these  may  become  rabid, — must,  as 
fax  as  the  integument  is  concerned,  be  applied  to  an  abraded  surface 
or  wound,  ere  it  can  produce  the  disease.  But  several  very  striking 
cases,  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Youatt,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  arrived,  namely,  that  mere  contact  with  the  mucous 
membranes  may,  without  abrasion  or  breach  of  surface,  communicate 
the  disorder. 

The  local  treatment  of  a  bite  from  a  dog  yaries  according  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  animal  is  healthy  or  not  If  there  seems  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  animal  is  perfectly  well,  not  being  even 
in  the  stage  of  incubation,  and  that  the  bite,  consequently,  was  merely 
inflicted  after  provocation,  or  in  self-defence,  then  the  part  should  be 
well  washed,  a  cupping  glass  applied  to  withdraw  any  simply  irritat- 
ing matter,  and  the  wound  afterwards  treated  for  granulation,  like 
any  other  puncture  or  laceration.  But  if  there  be  the  slightest 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  animal  is  rabid,  or  in  the  stage  of 
incubation,  instant  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  parts  is  the 
only  practice  which  can  be  trusted  ;  and,  till  this  is  accomplished,  a 
ligature  should  be  bound  tightly  around  the  limb  between  the  point 
of  lesion  and  the  heart,  so  as  to  prevent  venous  return  and  absorption. 
An  exhausted  cupping  glass  is  then  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  abstract 
any  virus  that  may  have  penetrated  more  deeply,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  draws  blood.  The  raw  surface  is  finally  to  be  treated  with 
lunar  caustic,  which  will  arrest  any  persistent  oozing,  and,  if  possible, 
make  security  doubly  sure,  as  regards  the  destruction  of  noxious 
matter.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  employed  alone,  by 
persons  of  great  experience,  in  preference  to  excision.  Amputation 
even  is  requisite,  if  the  part^  such  as  a  finger  or  hand,  is  so  much 
lacerated  and  bruised  that  complete  excision  cannot  well  be  eflected. 
Though  a  period  of  several  days  may  have  elapsed  after  the  bite,  still, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  local  sensations  which  precede  that  of 
hydrophobic  symptoms,  the  operation  of  excision  or  amputation 
should  be  performed.  Subsequently,  the  tone  of  the  general  health 
is  to  be  maintained,  and  mental  anxiety  as  much  as  possible  calmed. 
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Dr.  Watson,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,"  has  so  clearly  stated  what  ought  to  be  the  proceedings  of 
the  surgeon  regarding  these  wounds,  that  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing 
his  observations.  "  In  the  matter  of  cure,  surgery,  I  fear,  is  as  im- 
potent as  physic.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  matter  of  prevention  : 
this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  practice.  The  early  and  com- 
plete excision  of  the  bitten  part  is  the  only  measure  in  which  we  can 
put  any  confidence  :  and  even  here  we  are  met  with  a  source  of 
fidlacy.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  no  hydrophobia  would  ensue,  though 
nothing  at  all  were  done  to  the  wound.  How  can  we  know,  then, 
that  the  disease  is  ever  prevented  by  its  excision  ?  No  doubt  many 
persons  go  through  the  pain  of  the  operation  needlessly.  But  in  no 
given  case  can  we  be  sure  of  this.  They  get  at  any  rate  relief  from  the 
most  harassing  suspense,  with  which  they  would  probably  have  been 
tortured  for  months.  And  if  a  large  number  of  bitten  persons,  who 
have  suffered  the  wound  to  heal  as  it  would,  could  be  compared  with 
an  equal  number  who  had  had  the  bitten  part  cut  out,  hydrophobia 
would  be  found  a  frequent  consequence  of  the  bite  in  the  first  class, — 
a  very  rare  consequeuce  of  it  in  the  second." 

Mr.  Youatt,  who  trusted  to  caustic,  and  who  had  himself  been 
bitten  seven  times,  tells  us  that  he  had  operated,  with  the  caustic,  on 
more  than  four  hundred  persons,  all  bitten  by  dogs,  respecting  the 
nature  of  whose  disease  there  could  be  no  question,  and  that  he  had 
not  lost  a  case.  One  man  died  of  fright,  but  not  one  of  hydrophobia. 
Moreover,  a  surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital  told  him,  that  ten  times 
that  number  had  undergone  the  operation  of  excision  there,  afler 
being  bitten  by  dogs  (which  might  not,  however,  have  been  all 
rabid),  and  that  it  was  not  known  that  any  one  had  died.  Mr. 
Youatt^  I  say,  trusted  to  caustic ;  and  the  caustic  he  used  was  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  But  I  advise  you  to  trust  to  nothing  but  the  knife, 
if  the  situation  of  the  bite  will  allow  you  to  employ  it  effectually.  If 
the  injury  be  so  deep,  or  extensive,  or  so  situated,  that  you  cannot 
remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  cut  away  what  you  can ; 
then  wash  the  wound  thoroughly,  and  for  some  hours  together,  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  warm  water,  which  may  be  poured  from  a  tea- 
kettle ;  place  an  exhausted  cupping-glass  from  time  to  time  over  the 
exposed  wound ;  and,  finally,  apply  to  every  point  of  it  a  pencil  of 
lunar  caustic  If  you  cannot  bring  the  solid  caustic  in  contact  with 
every  part,  you  had  better  make  use  of  some  liquid  escharotic — the 
nitric  acid,  for  example.  In  my  own  case— and  what  I  should  choose 
for  myself  I  should  advise  for  another — ^if  I  had  received  a  bite  from 
a  decidedly  rabid  animal  upon  my  arm  or  leg,  and  if  the  bite  was  of 
Buch  a  kind  that  the  whole  wound  could  not  be  excised,  my  reason 
would  teach  me  to  desire,  and  I  hope  I  should  have  fortitude  to 
endure,  amputation  of  the  limb,  above  the  place  of  the  injury. 

I  say  early  excision  is  the  only  sure  preventive ;  but  let  me  repeat, 
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that  it  will,  in  all  suspicious  cases,  be  advisable,  if,  for  any  reason, 
the  operation  have  been  omitted  in  the  first  instance,  to  cut  out  the 
wound,  or  the  cicatrix,  within  the  first  two  months,  or  at  any  time 
before  the  symptoms  of  recrudescence  have  appeared.  One  would  do 
it,  though  with  less  hope,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  had  appeared  ; 
but  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  of  excision  then  being  successful  in 
stopping  the  disease.  Dr.  Bright  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the 
arm  was  amputated  upon  the  supervention  of  tingling  and  other 
symptoms  in  the  hand,  the  patient  having  been  bitten  some  time 
before  in  it ;  but  the  amputation  did  not  save  him. 

THE   STINGS  OP  INSECTS. 

The  stings  of  insects  are  rarely  dangerous  in  this  country,  unless 
when  very  numerous,  or  inflicted  on  delicate  parts,  or  on  persons 
of  an  irritable  constitution.     If  the  sting  be  discovei*ed  by  aid  of  a 
lens,  it  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  point  of  a  needle  or  fine  forceps. 
Then,  if  it  be  a  single  puncture,  mere  suction  for  a  considerable  time 
will  afford  perfect  relief;  or  the  minute  wound  may  be  supplied  with 
a  drop  of  liquor  potassse,  which  is  supposed  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
the  irritating  matter.     But  this  remedy  must  be  applied  to  the  exact 
spot  alone,  as,  when  undiluted,  it  exercises  a  powerful  solvent  effect 
npon  the  skin.      In    some   cases,  touching  the  part  with  ammonia 
gives  relief.     Cold  is  then  kept  continuously  applied  by  pui*e  water 
or  a  saturnine  lotion.     When  the  stings  are  numerous,  or  the  indi- 
yidual  nervous,  considerable  depression  may  ensue,  from  the  actual 
effects  of  the  injury  in  the  one  case,  or  from  mere  fright  in  the 
other.     Bestoratives  and  stimuli  may  therefore  be  necessary ;   and 
when  reaction  occurs,  attended  by  nervous  excitement  and  irritability, 
sedatives  and  mild  antiphlngistics  are  indicated.     When  an  insect 
gains  entrance  to  the  nostril,  mouth,  or  fauces,  its  sting  is  particu- 
larly distressing,  and,  in  the  last-named  case,  even  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  great  and  rapid  tume&ction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
consequent  interference  with  respiration,  demanding  instant  relief  by 
local  scarification,  followed  by  fomentations,  and  counter-irritation 
externally. 

EQUINIA. 

Equinia — a  disease  so  named  because  animals  of  the  equine  genus, 
as  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule,  are  subject  to  it — is  sometimes  trans- 
mitted to  man  by  inoculation,  or  contact,  and  sometimes  also,  it  is 
said,  by  infection.  In  the  former  case,  the  local  consequences,  up  to 
a  certain  stage,  are  tlie  same  as  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  dissection 
wounds.  In  both,  there  is  fever  of  an  asthenic  type.  The  disease  is 
afterwards  characterized  by  severe  pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs,  fol- 
lowed by  hard  circumscribed  swelliugs  beneath  the  iutegument  of 
these  parts,  which  then  ulcerates  or  sloughs ;  by  a  sanious  purulent 
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discharge  from  the  nostrils,  but  which,  however,  is  not  nnifonnly 
present ;  by  the  formation  of  numerous  characteristic  pustules,  which 
generally  become  gangrenous ;  by  a  very  low  typhoid  fever ;  and  by 
speedy  death,  which  usually  occurs  about  the  end  of  the  first  fort- 
night. The  pustular  eruption  is  considered  most  characteristic  of  this 
disease,  which  is  commonly  called  '^  Glanders,"  when  this  symptom  is 
present  along  with  the  affection  of  the  nasal  passages ;  and  *'  Farcy/' 
when  these  peculiarities  are  absent. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  almost  uniformly  fatal,  and  the  treat- 
ment adopted  is  merely  palliative.  The  indications  are,  to  support 
the  system,  and  to  alleviate  local  symptoms  by  fomentations,  and 
deodorizing  lotions.  Of  the  former,  a  solution  of  creosote  ;  and  of 
the  latter,  the  chlorides  dissolved  in  water  are  the  most  efficient. 

THE  BITES   OF  SERPENTS. 

The  bites  of  serpents  lead  to  results  varying  according  to  the  species 
which  inflicts  them.  The  common  viper  is  the  most  dangerous  that 
is  found  in  this  country,  but  its  bite  is  very  seldom  fatal.  The  effects 
are  often  distressing,  but  are  scarcely  dangerous,  except  in  children, 
and  in  delicate  persons  of  great  susceptibility.  The  local  irritation  is 
repressed  by  the  continuous  application  of  cold,  or  subsequently 
soothed  by  heat  and  moisture,  if  it  proceed  to  actual  inflammation. 
In  this  case,  moderate  antiphlogistics  may  be  required.  Any  other 
consequences,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  dissection  wounds, 
are  treated  on  similar  principles. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
is  very   considerable ;    but  the  most  noxious   on   account   of   their 
venomous  properties,  are  the  Rattlesnake  in  America,  and  the  Cobra 
di  capello  in  India.     All  the  different  species  of  rattlesnakes  are  pro- 
vided with  two  small  sacs,  each  of  which  contains  a  minute  quantity 
of  poison,  and  communicates,  by  means  of  a  short  excretory  duct, 
with  the  canal  in  the  fang  on  each   side   of  the  upper  jaw.     It  is 
inclosed  in  a  bony  framework,  situated  externally  to  the  upper  jaw, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  appropriate  muscles,  the  action  of  which 
aids  materially  in  expelling  its  contents.     The  fangs,  situated  just  at 
the  verge  of  the  mouth,  are  very  long,  sharp,  and  crooked,  like  the 
claws  of  a  cat,  and  are  naturally  retracted,  and  concealed  in  a  fold  of 
integument ;  but,  when  the  animal  is  irritated,  are  ca^mble  of  being 
instantly  raised,  and  darted  forwards  with  great  force  into  the  skin, 
followed  by  an  emission  of  poison.     The  snake,  then,  does  not  bite, 
but  strikes,  making  a  punctured  wound.     The  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake is  slightly   yellowish,  thin,  and  semi-transparent,  resembling 
clear  honey,   its  quantity  not  exceeding  three  or  four  drops.     It  is 
peculiarly  acrid   and   deadly  in  hot  weather,  and  during  the  pro- 
creating season.     In  winter  and  early  spring  the  reptile  is  in  a  torpid 
condition,  and  the  poison  is  then  not  only  diminished  in  quantity, 
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but  unusually  thick,  and  almost  destitute  of  yirulence.  The  delete- 
rious effects  of  the  poison  seem  to  be  much  weakened  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  bites.  The  experiments  of  Captain  Hall  and  of  the 
late  Professor  Barton  place  this  subject  in  a  dear  light.  Of  three 
dogs  bitten  in  succession  by  a  rattlesnake,  four  feet  long,  the  first 
died  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds,  the  second  in  two  hours,  and  the 
third  in  three  hours.  Of  three  fowls,  bitten  on  three  successive  days, 
the  first  perished  in  a  few  hours,  the  second  lived  for  some  time,  and 
the  third  finally  recovered,  although  not  without  considerable  suffering. 
Instances  occasionally  occur  in  the  human  subject  of  almost  instanta- 
neous death  from  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  ;  at  other  times  the  case 
proceeds  more  slowly,  the  patient  not  dying  under  several  hours. 
Dr.  Wainwright,  of  New  York,  lost  his  life  in  less  than  six  hours 
from  the  time  he  was  wounded.  The  animal,  an  uncommonly  large 
one,  had  lain  in  a  torpid  state  for  some  time,  when,  tmexpectedly 
becoming  warmed,  he  raised  himself  and  struck  his  victim  furiously 
on  the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Although 
the  wotmd  was  immediately  sucked,  and  soon  afterwards  excised  and 
cauterized,  a  ligature  also  being  firmly  tied  round  the  wrist,  the 
hand  soon  became  enormously  swollen,  the  tumefaction  rapidly 
extending  up  the  limb  nearly  as  far  as  the  axilla,  and  the  surface, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  exhibiting  a  mottled  bluish  and 
greenish-yellow  hue.  The  pulse  soon  became  very  feeble ;  in  four 
hours  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  died  soon  after  in  a 
completely  comatose  condition.  When  death  is  almost  instantaneous, 
the  probability  is,  tliat  the  poison  is  injected  directly  into  the  blood, 
the  fang  having  penetrated  some  tolerably  large  vessel  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  blood  is  thin  and  black,  and  does  not  coagulate 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  poison  of  the  cobra  di  capeUo  is  of  a  semi-transparent  and 
yellowish  appearance,  somewhat  like  olive  oil,  and  its  effects  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  rattlesnake  in  America.  The  bite  of  the 
cobra  di  capello  in  India  is  often  followed  by  extremely  rapid  dissolu- 
tion. I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  member  of  my  own 
family  in  India  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  one  of  her  servants, 
in  which  case  the  fatal  event  took  place  in  ten  minutes  after  the  bite  of 
the  cobra  di  capello.  Lately  a  showman,  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  in  one 
of  the  menageries  in  Pans,  died  in  nine  hours.  A  showman  bitten  in 
London  by  a  rattlesnake  died  in  St  George*s  Hospital  on  the  18th  day, 
with  sloughing  of  the  limb  and  large  abscesses  in  the  axilla.  A  remark- 
able case  occurred  lately  in  London  of  death  from  the  bite  of  the 
cobra  di  capello.  A  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  bitten  in 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the  poison-fang  having  apparently  penetrated 
the  angular  vein.  He  was  brought  to  University  College  Hospital  in 
half  an  hour,  in  a  dying  state,  and  death  took  place  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  from  the  period  of  the  infliction  of  the  bite.     He  was 
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unable  to  speak,  swallow,  or  support  himself  when  brought  to  the 
hospital ;  the  heart's  action  was  feeble,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the 
face  was  livid,  and  he  was  scarcely  conscious.  The  lungs  were  found 
immensely  congested,  and  so,  also,  were  the  solid  abdominal  viscera 
and  the  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  brain.  The  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  loaded  with  dark  blood,  the  left  were  empty,  and,  in  short, 
the  post-mortem  appearances  in  this  case  were  those  strikingly  denot- 
ing death  by  asphyxia.  The  opinion  formed  was,  that  death  resulted 
in  this  case  from  the  poison  paralyzing  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
portions  of  the  nervous  sytem  that  preside  over  respiration,  and  also 
from  the  disorganization  of  the  blood. 

The  poisons  of  these  animals  appear  to  cause  death  in  two 
ways  : — when  very  strong,  by  direct  depressing  influence,  like  some 
of  the  most  powerful  narcotic  poisons  ;  when  less  powerful,  by  diffuse 
inflammation  of  cellular  tissue,  abscesses,  and  gangrene.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  class  of  cases,  the  principal  symptoms  are  extreme  depres- 
sion and  sinking,  a  feeble,  intermittent,  flickering  pulse,  coldness  of 
extremities,  dilated  pupils,  speedy  insensibility,  stupor,  and  death. 
In  the  second  class,  the  symptoms  are  of  the  most  alarming 
asthenic  chaituster  from  the  moment  of  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  and 
if  the  patient  survive  sufficiently  long,  they  are  those  which  accompany 
the  worst  forms  of  diffuse  inflammation — diffuse  suppuration  and 
gangrene.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  fulfilling  two  indications. 
The  first,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison  by  tying  a  ligature 
tightly  round  the  limb,  by  immediate  excision  of  the  part,  followed 
by  the  application  of  the  cupping-glasses,  and,  when  cupping-glasses 
cannot  be  instantly  obtained,  by  suction  with  the  mouth,  followed  by 
the  free  cauterization  of  the  part  by  the  speedy  and  energetic  application 
of  a  red-hot  iron.  Suction  by  the  mouth  is  safe,  provided  there  be  no 
breach  of  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  having  been  shown 
that  the  virus  does  not  act  except  on  a  wound  or  sore.  The  local 
treatment  for  diffuse  suppuration  and  sloughing  must  be  conducted 
according  to  ordinary  principles. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  combating  depression  and 
sinking  by  the  use  of  brandy,  wine,  ammonia,  and  other  restorative^ 
and  in  the  event  of  drowsiness  coming  on,  in  rousing  the  patient,  and 
maintaining  him,  if  possible,  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  resorting  to 
artificial  respiration  with  galvanism,  if  the  necessity  for  such  proceed- 
ing be  indicated.  Ammonia  and  arsenic  are  favourite  remedies,  the 
former  being  useful  probably  as  a  stimulant,  the  latter  being  believed 
by  some  to  possess  some  virtue  as  an  antidote  to  the  virus,  and  perhaps 
to  have  some  power  of  elimination.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is 
the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  that  has  been  given  in  such  cases  with 
impunity,  its  use  being  continued  until  free  purging  is  induced.  One 
grain  of  the  arsenious  acid,  or  two  drachms  of  the  liquor  ai-senicalis 
given  every  three  hours  are  the  doses  that  are  said  to  have  been 
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SO  given.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia  the  practice  is,  to  give  two 
drachms  of  Fowler's  solution  every  three  hours,  to  neutralize  the 
poison  of  a  most  venomous  serpent,  the  ter-de-lance;  and  the  medicine 
is  administered  until  free  vomiting  and  pui*ging  are  induced.  The 
Tanjore  pill,  considered  in  India  a  specific,  owes  its  efficacy  to  the 
arsenic  it  contains  ;  and  the  eau  de  luce,  much  used  in  some  tropical 
countries,  owes  its  reputation  to  the  ammonia  which  it  contains.  In 
America  some  medical  men  of  eminence  have  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  Professor  Bibron*s  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Professor  Bribon  had  such  confidence  in  the  antidote  that  he  allowed 
a  rattlesnake  to  bite  him  on  the  lip  and  cheek,  and  took  the  medicine 
and  had  no  symptoms  of  injury  from  the  bites.  Dr.  Hamn^ond  and 
Mr.  Louis  de  Vesey  have  both  used  it  with  perfect  success,  and  five 
cases  successfully  treated  by  this  method  are  reported  by  American 
physicians.  It  consists  of  five  drachms  of  bromine,  two  grains  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  four  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  the 
dose  being  ten  drops,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary  in  twenty  minutes. 

TETAKUa 

There  is  a  class  of  nervous  diseases  in  which  the  function  of 
voluntary  motion  is  lost  or  diminished,  comprehending  the  various 
forms  of  paralysis,  and  another  in  which  that  function  is  perverted — 
irregular  and  unnatural  contraction  being  the  main  and  leading  feature. 
Two  of  the  most  appalling  and  fatal  maladies  to  which  man  is  liable, 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  constitute  frightful  examples  of  the  last- 
mentioned  class.  Such  perversions  may  consist  of  long-continued  and 
most  painful  contraction,  followed  by  relaxation  taking  place  slowly, 
which  relaxation  after  a  time  is  succeeded  by  contraction  ;  or  the 
contraction  and  relaxation  may  be  rapid,  forcible,  in  very  quick  suc- 
cession—contraction and  relaxation  being  both  equally  sudden  and 
forcible  :  the  former  is  called  tonic  spasm  or  spastic  rigidity,  being 
well  exemplified  in  tetanus — the  latter  called  clonic  spasm  illustrated 
in  convulsive  diseases,  of  which  one  of  the  most  awfiil  examples  is  wit- 
nessed in  hydrophobia.  In  these  spasmodic  diseases,  although  the  un- 
natural conditions  of  the  muscles  constitute  essential  characteristics, 
they  consist  essentially  in  an  excited  state  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  oblongata,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  true  spinal  systenu 

Tetanus,  derived  from  reiyw,  to  stretch,  is  characterized  by  long- 
continued,  violent,  involuntary,  true  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  volun- 
taiy  muscles — in  short,  of  cramp  or  tonic  spasm  which  may  affect  the 
muscles  of  a  part  or  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  body. 

Varieties  and  Causes, — There  are  several  varieties  of  this  disease  ; 
and  the  term  tetanus  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  denotes  the 
disease  in  general,  including  all  the  varieties  ;  although  in  the  strict 
acceptation,  the  term  denotes  involvement  of  all  classes  of  muscles, 
without  the  preponderance  of  any,  so  that  the   body  is  rendered 
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rigid  and  straight.     It  is  thus  used  as  a  generic  term,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  varieties,  and   also   to   distinguish  one  form  of  tetanus 
from  all  the  others.     When  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  jaw,  throat,  and 
face  alone  are  involved,  this  form  of  the  complaint  is  called  trismus, 
or  lock-jaw.      When  the  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  pre- 
dominates, the  posterior  muscles  bending  the  body  backwards  like  a 
bow,  until,  in  extreme  cases,  the  occiput  and  heels  are  the  points  of 
support^  this  variety  is  termed  opisthotonos.     When  the  muscles  in 
front  are  chiefly  affected,  bending  the  body  forward  until  the  head 
and  knees  meet,  the  patient  being  rolled  together  like  a  ball,  a  rare 
form  of  the  disease  is  constituted,  called  emprosthotonos.     When  the 
body  is  bent  to  one  side,  the  case  is  called  one  of  pleurosthotonos,  or 
of  tetanus  lateralis.     Lastly,  opisthotonos  and  emprosthotonos  have 
been  seen  to  alternate  with  each  other  j  but  this  is  extremely  rare. 
In  the  order  of  frequency,  the  varieties  are  trismus — ^tetanus  being  the 
term  to  denote  the  variety  in  which  the  body  is  rigid  and  straight 
—opisthotonos,  emprosthotonos,  pleurosthotonos,   and  the  form,  in 
which  opisthotonos  and  emprosthotonos  alternate  in  the  same  patient. 
I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  this  variety  or  of  pleurosthotonos. 
Tetanus,  whatever  be  the  form,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  :  the 
former  being  unfortunately  the  more  common,  the  more  fatal,  and, 
indeed,  seldom  admitting  of  cure,  having  a  tendency  to  involve  the 
whole  frame — having,  in  some  instances,  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours, 
but  usually  after  the  second  and  before  the  fifth  day,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  running  on  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  : — the  latter  having 
more  a  tendency  to  be  partial,  being  less  severe,  and  much  more 
amenable  to  treatment,  so  much  so  that  in  very  chronic  cases  there  is 
good  hope  of  recovery.     It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  more 
acute  the  disease  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  fatal  result.     Tetanus 
may  be  either  traumatic  or  idiopathic  : — ^the  former  a  consequence  of 
some  wound  or  injury  that  implicates  or  irritates  some  nerve,  the 
latter  arising  from  some  other  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold     The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  uterine  irritation  after  abortion  have  been  known  to  be 
exciting  causes  of  idiopathic  tetanus;  but  such  examples  are  extremely 
rare,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  tetanus  may  always  be 
traced  to  bodily  injury  of  some  kind,  or  to  exposure  to  cold,  or  some 
sudden  alterations  of  temperature.     In  unhealthy  tropical  climates, 
examples  of  tetanus  caused  by  atmospheric  vicissitude  are  frequently 
met  with.     In  some  instances  bodily  injury  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  co-operate  to  produce  the  disease.     Striking  confirmations  of  the 
co-operation  of  injury  and  cold  in  producing  tetanus  occurred  after 
the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Bautzen.     The  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Dresden,  when  the  weather  was  cold  and  wet  after  an  unusually  hot 
season,  were  decimated  by  this  disease  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
where  the  wounded  were  left  on  the  field  exposed  to  cold  and  rain 
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during  the  night,  Larrey  found  more  than  one  hundred  affected  with 
tetanus  in  the  morning  after  the  battle. 

The  kind  and  situation  of  the  wound  have  tmquestionably  an  influ- 
ence in  producing  the  disease.  It  most  frequently  follows  punctured 
and  lacerated  wounds,  especially  in  dense  textures  well  supplied  with 
nerve&  Wounds  of  the  above  classes  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  more 
especially  in  the  fingers  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  of  the  great 
toe,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  tetanus.  Such  wounds  being  so  frequent 
in  these  situations  where  the  supply  of  nerves  is  abundant,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  they  should  be  the  exciting  causes  of  so  many  examples 
of  tetanus  :  but  as  far  aa  wounds  are  concerned,  the  cause  of  tetanus 
is  not  confined  to  wounds  of  the  above  classes,  or  to  wounds  in  any 
particular  situation ;  for  tetanus  has  been  known  to  follow  simple 
incised  wounds  in  various  situations,  as  in  amputations,  ligature  of 
arteries,  removal  of  the  breast,  and  other  operations.  A.  confirmation 
of  this  statement  is  furnished  by  Sir  James  McGregor,  who  stated 
that  in  the  Peninsular  War  the  complaint  supervened  in  every  de- 
scription and  in  every  shape  of  wounds,  from  the  slightest  to  the 
most  formidable ;  the  healthy  and  the  sloughing ;  tlie  incised  and  the 
lacerated ;  the  most  simple  and  the  most  complicated.  But  bodily 
injury  of  any  kind,  without  solution  of  continuity  in  some  cases, 
and  very  slight  wounds  in  others,  has  given  rise  to  this  complaint : 
thus,  a  stroke  of  a  whip,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Held ;  a  child  being 
suddenly  thrown  upon  its  back  by  another  in  playing ;  the  cutting  of 
a  corn  ;  a  bite  on  the  finger  by  a  tame  sparrow ;  a  blow  with  a  stick  ; 
fracture  of  a  bone ;  the  sticking  of  fish  bone  in  the  fauces ;  treading 
upon  a  nail  or  a  splinter ;  a  bum  of  the  hand,  of  which  I  have 
seen  two  examples  ;  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  ;  and  the  operation  of 
cupping,  have  led  to  the  occurrence  of  this  formidable  malady  :  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  it  is  liable  to  follow  injury  of  every 
kind,  extent,  and  degree,  in  any  situation,  from  the  slightest  bruise, 
cut,  and  injury,  to  the  most  severe  accident  and  formidable  opera- 
tion. 

Period  of  Accession, — After  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  there  is 

no  fixed  period  for  the  commencement  of  tetanic  symptoms.  Larrey 
says  that,  during  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt,  the  disease  rarely 
appeared  before  the  fifth  or  after  the  fifteenth  day  ;  the  surgeons  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  who  had  hundreds  of  cases  under  their  observa- 
tion, never  found  it  commence  after  the  twenty -second  day ;  and  the 
testimony  of  most  observers  is,  that  its  occurrence  is  in  genei'^1 
between  the  fourth  and  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury,  and  that  after  three  weeks  have  elapsed  without  the  occurrence 
of  symptoms,  the  patient  may  be  considered  as  safe.  Striking  ex- 
amples, however,  are  recorded  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
Dr.  Bobinson  relates  the  case  of  a  negro,  who,  while  he  himself 
was  at  table,    cut  his   thumb  with  a  fi*actured   china    plate,  and 
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died  of  tetanus  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  relates  a 
oase  in  which  the  commencement  of  symptoms  was  delayed  for  a 
month ;  and  a  very  few  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  longer  period 
intervened  between  the  infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  invasion  of 
tetanus.  Idiopathic  tetanus,  or  that  caused  by  cold,  differs  remarkably 
from  traumatic,  in  regard  to  the  period  of  invasion.  Although  this 
variety  of  the  disease  is  more  chronic  in  character  and  more  frequently 
recovered  from  than  the  traumatic,  it  takes  place  at  a  much  earlier 
period  after  exposure  to  the  exciting  cause,  generally  in  a  few  hours, 
and  in  many  instances  where  exposure  has  taken  place  during  the 
night,  the  disease  has  commenced  in  the  morning. 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  is  preceded  by  general  uneasiness,  and  a  feeling  of  depression, 
or  apprehension  of  impending  danger.  The  muscles  that  in  general 
are  first  affected  are  those  of  the  temples,  jaws,  neck,  and  throat;  and 
the  last  of  all,  those  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  fingers  and  hands ;  a 
remarkable  circumstance  being,  that  in  many  cases  the  muscles  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  escape  altogether.  The  patient  first  feels  that  he 
is  unable  to  open  the  mouth  widely,  or  to  turn  his  head  with  the 
usual  facility.  As  the  affection  advances,  the  jaws  cannot  be  opened 
sufficiently  to  receive  food  or  drink ;  and,  ere  long,  close  entirely, 
sometimes  gradually,  sometimes  with  a  snap,  constituting  the  con- 
dition which  has  given  the  popular  name  of  lock-jaw.  The  muscles 
of  the  temples,  jaws,  and  neck  feel  stiff  and  rigid,  the  features 
become  fixed  and  convulsed,  the  countenance  has  an  expression  of 
pain,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down,  constituting 
the  appearance  called  "  risus  sardonicus."  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  these  symptoms,  the  muscles  concerned  in  swallowing  become 
affected ;  and  this  is  speedily  followed  by  a  most  distressing  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm,  proceeding,  no  doubt,  from  spasm  of  that 
muscle ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  when  spasms  in  other  parts 
happen  to  present  a  jerking  character,  the  breathing  is  attended  with 
a  loud  sob,  or  catch,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  being 
sudden,  instead  of  gradual.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  extremities  become  affected  with  vio- 
lent spasm,  or  cramp,  and  the  patient  is  thrown  into  one  or  other  of 
the  various  attitudes  formerly  described,  when  speaking  of  the  varie- 
ties, according  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  most  violently  affected  with 
spasm.  When  the  disease  has  fairly  set  in,  there  has  been  found  in  a 
few  instances  perfect  remission  of  the  spasm  between  the  paroxysms : 
but  that  is  far  &om  usual,  as  the  muscles  generally  remain  for  a 
short  interval  in  a  state  of  contraction,  and  feel  hard  to  the  touch  ; 
and  this  state  is  succeeded  by  violent  exacerbation  of  the  spasm, 
giving  rise  to  the  most  excruciating  pain,  when  the  muscles 
again  return  to  the  state  of  minor  contraction  which  existed  prior 
to  the   exacerbation.     The  exacerbations  in  some  instances  come 
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on  with  jerking  oontraction,  so  that  the  attitude  assumed  during  the 
exacerbation  becomes  fully  demonstrated  in  a  sudden  manner ;  and, 
in  other  cases,  the  change  from  the  minor  grade  of  spasm  to  the  more 
severe  is  more  gradual.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  the  stools  in 
general  are  offensive,  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  quickened,  and 
during  the  paroxysms  there  is  often  heat  and  per8pii*ation  from  the 
violence  of  the  pain:  but  the  disease  is  unattended  by  pyrexia,  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  remain  undisturbed  even  up  to  the  fatal 
termination,  the  peiiod  of  the  occurrence  of  which  seems  to  depend 
on  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  the  spasms.  It  has  &llen  to  my 
lot  to  see  a  good  many  deaths  from  tetanus ;  and,  of  the  two 
forms  of  it,  that  by  asthenia  and  that  by  apnoea,  which  are  said  by 
most  authorities  to  be  conjoined,  the  death,  although  of  a  varied 
character,  has  usually  seemed  to  me  to  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  asthenia  than  of  apncea,  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  being 
brought  about  by  the  excruciating  pain,  and,  no  doubt,  accelerated 
by  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  take  food  ;  the  apuGea,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  caused  by  the  motionless  condition  of  the  thorax, 
produced  by  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk.  Sometimes  the 
patient  dies  suddenly  during  a  paroxysm,  when  death  is  believed  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  spasms  affecting  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
and  perhaps  also  those  of  the  glottis. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — ^The  only  morbid  appearance  that  I 
believe  is  constantly  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of 
traumatic  tetanus  is,  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  nerve  implicated 
and  leading  from  the  wound.  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
extent  of  this  condition  in  several  post-mortem  examinations  I  have 
made  in  our  hospital  and  in  private  practice.  In  a  case  in  which  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve  was  half  divided  across  by  a  small  splinter 
of  a  stone  sent  into  the  popliteal  space  by  the  unexpected  explosion 
of  a  piece  of  rock,  in  a  quarry  in  this  neighbourhood,  tetanus  came 
on,  and  the  poor  fellow  died  with  his  body  bent  like  a  bow,  the 
points  of  support  being  the  occiput  and  the  heels.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  extent  of  this  condition,  the  nerve  having  been 
swelled  so  as  to  be  thicker  than  the  little  finger.  In  a  case  in  which 
the  disease  was  caused  by  a  person  treading  upon  a  nail,  and  where 
the  internal  plantar  nerve  was  wounded,  this  condition  was  met  with  ; 
and  I  also  saw  it  to  a  great  extent  in  four  cases  of  death  from  tetanus 
brought  on  by  injury  of  the  radial  nerve,  two  of  the  cases  being 
lacerated  wounds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm  and  outer  part  of 
the  hand,  and  the  other  two,  cases  of  deep  bums  in  the  same  regions. 
In  all  these  cases  the  radial  nerve  presented  signs  of  intense  inflam- 
mation, to  above  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm.  On  this  interesting 
subject  Bokitansky  says  : — ''  Froriep  has  ascertained  that,  besides  the 
inflammation  which  is  seen  in  the  nerve  at  the  spot  which  has  been 
injured,  a  rosy  reddening  is  produced  at  irregular  intervals  in  its 
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course  by  the  injection  of  its  neurilemma,  but  it  is  unaccompanied 
hj  any  distinguishable  products.  The  reddening  is  confined  mostly 
to  the  surface  of  the  nerve,  though  it  sometimes  dips  a  little  way 
between  the  fasciculi.  If  a  plantar  nerve,  for  instance,  has  been 
injured,  it  is  repeated  three,  four,  five,  or  more  times,  in  the  course 
of  the  tibial  and  sciatic  nerves,  up  to  the  sacral  plexus ;  but  neither 
where  these  nerves  enter  the  medulla,  nor  in  the  cord  itself,  is  any 
similar  appearance  to  be  found." 

Slight  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  some  slightly 
sanguinolent-looking  effusion  in  the  subarachnoid  space  and  in  the 
ventricles,  constitute  the  only  other  appearances ;  and,  as  they  are  no 
doubt  the  effects  of  the  violent  spasms  on  the  circulation,  they  leave 
the  awful  phenomena  of  this  disease  quite  unexplained.  The  view 
taken  of  this  most  formidable  disease  is,  that  it  consists  essentially  of 
some  excited  or  irritated  state  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord,  brought  on  by  irritation  of  a  portion  of  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  ;  which  irritation  is  propagated  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cord,  becomes  persistent,  and  induces  reflex  muscular  move- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Irritation  is  set  up  somewhere 
iu  the  course  of  some  incident  nerves,  by  these  nerves  an  influence  is 
conveyed  to  the  spinal  axis,  in  which  some  change  takes  place, 
whereby  an  influence  is  reflected  to  muscles  through  motor  nerves. 
It  is  therefore  viewed  as  essentially  a  disorder  of  the  excito-motory 
apparatus. 

Treatment. — For  the  purpose  of  prevention,  all  wounds,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  a  nature  or  in  a  situation  prone  to  produce  tetanus, 
should  be  treated  in  a  way  to  get  rid  of  all  local  irritation  as  speedily 
as  possible.  When  the  disease  has  occurred,  the  treatment  is  both 
local  and  general  The  object  to  be  accomplished  by  local  treatment 
is,  the  removal  of  all  local  irritation  which  may  be  capable  of  inducing 
the  tetanic  state. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  local  irritation  in  the  course  of 
some  incident  nerves  being  removed,  the  centric  nervous  disturbance 
will  cease;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  chance  of  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  latter  would  be  increased  by  the  former  being  no  longer  in 
operation.  In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  soothing  system 
of  local  treatment  and  the  removal  of  inflammation,  tension,  foreign 
bodies,  and  every  form  of  local  irritation  from  the  wound,  the  division 
of  the  trunk  of  the  implicated  nerve  on  the  cardiac  side,  if  one  nerve 
only  has  been  punctured  or  lacerated,  and  if  the  branches  of  more 
than  one  nerve  are  believed  to  be  implicated,  sufficient  incision  to  cut 
off  all  nervous  communication  should  be  instantly  resorted  to.  Some 
cases  have  terminated  favourably  when  this  proceeding  was  adopted, 
and  it  being  safe  and  not  calculated,  like  amputation  of  an  important 
part,  to  cause  any  shock  or  depression,  it  is  surely  advisable  to  give 
the  patient  the  chance  of  benefit  from  it.     On  amputation  in  tetanus 
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an  excellent  author  writes : — "Dr.  EUiotson  says  he  has  searched  scores 
of  books,  and  found  only  one  case  in  which  the  limb  and  the  disease 
were  lopped  away  together."  Mr.  Blizard  Curling,  however,  in  his 
"Essay  on  Tetanus,"  refers  to  seven  instances  of  recovery  after  the 
injured  part  had  been  amputated  Yet  he  states,  "  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  how  far  the  amputation,  in 
these  cases,  was  of  service."  I  believe  no  surgeon  at  the  present 
time  would  venture  on  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  on  the 
approach  of  tetanus,  or  on  any  amputation  beyond  that  of  lacerated 
toes  or  fingers,  or  of  some  small  part  so  injured  as  to  be  useless 
to  its  possessor  in  the  event  of  recovery  from  teiauus.  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  should  have  chiefly  for  its  object  the  removal 
of  sources  of  irritation  and  the  support  of  the  patient*s  strength. 
Exhaustion  from  pure  muscular  movement,  and  the  want  of  food 
and  rest,  being  the  chief  causes  of  death,  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
support  the  powers  of  life  until  the  disease  wears  itself  out  must  be 
manifest.  As  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels  is  calculated  to  increase 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  more  excitement  and 
irritation  of  any  kind  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  or  on  the  organs  of  sense  are  observed  to  in- 
crease the  spasms,  it  is  advisable  to  clear  out  the  bowels  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  keep  the  patient  by  himself  in  a  cool,  dark,  quiet, 
airy  apartment,  with  a  screen  or  muslin  curtains,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  drawn  around  his  bed,  to  caution  him  against 
speaking,  and  to  avoid  every  unnecessary  movement,  and  to  eujoin 
the  guarding  against  all  unnecessary  disturbance  or  annoyance  in  the 
administration  of  medicine  or  of  food.  Exposure  of  the  body  to  a 
draught  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  tetanus  in  a 
susceptible  person ;  and  as  after  an  attack  is  established,  such  an 
occurrence  aggravates  the  spasms,  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  is  important.  Nourishment  and  wine  should  be  given  freely 
by  the  mouth  as  long  as  possible  ;  when  that  can  no  longer  be  done, 
they  should  be  given  by  a  small  tube  passed  through  the  nose,  a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  I  have  often  administered  nourishment  and  wiue, 
with  little  annoyance  to  the  patient ;  and  when  inconvenience  attends 
this  mode,  by  means  of  enemata.  For  the  purpose  of  diminishiug 
spinal  irritation,  the  late  Dr.  Todd  recommended  the  application  of 
ice  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  The  constant  extensive 
use  of  this  application  is  likely  to  prove  over-sedative ;  but  its 
application  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  spine  appears  to  be  useful.  I  believe  the  above-mentioned 
treatment  is  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  instituted ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  of  acute  traumatic  tetanus  recover  under  any  treatment 
in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons  or  in  my  own.  All  the  recoveries 
I  have  seen  have  been  in  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  more  or  less  of  a 
chronic  character. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that,  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  I  should  be  able 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  many  remedies  that  have  been  suggested 
for  the  cure  of  this  disease ;  and  I  must  finish  this  subject,  by  simply 
stating,  that  I  have  had  no  means  of  seeing  the  effects  of  bleeding, 
so  much  practised  by  some  French  and  other  authorities,  of  tobacco, 
counter-irritation,  cold  bath,  aconite,  belladonna,  mercury  pushed  to 
ptyalism.  or  of  the  wourali  poison ;  and,  on  principle,  I  would  abstain 
from  their  use,  as  they  do  not  seem  calculated  to  fulfil  the  rational 
indications  of  treatment. 

Indian  hemp,  employed  with  favourable  results  by  Dr.  0*Shaugh- 
nessy  and  others  at  Calcutta,  and  in  three  cases  by  Professor  Miller 
in  this  country,  has  not  appeared  to  do  any  good  in  the  cases  in  which 
I  have  seen  it  employed.  Recovery  has  not  taken  place  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  seen  chloroform  employed :  and  I  confess  I 
have  no  faith  in  its  doing  any  good  beyond  a  very  temporary  subjuga- 
tion of  the  spasms  ;  and  the  great  exhaustion  that  succeeded  its  use 
in  every  case  has  given  me  a  prejudice  against  its  employment  in 
this  disease,  although  no  one  can  esteem  it  a  greater  blessing  than  I 
do  to  those  undergoing  surgical  operations.  Opium  has  appeared  to 
me  of  unquestionable  service,  especially  in  cases  where  there  was  great 
exhaustion,  or  where  the  disease  was  attended  with  a  painful  wound  ; 
and  the  recoveries  I  have  seen  from  tetanus  have  all  been  cases, 
where  the  treatment  formerly  directed  was  instituted  along  with  the 
use  of  this  remedy,  alone  or  conjoined  with  calomel.  Notwithstanding 
the  physiological  principles  on  which  Budd  and  others  have  questioned 
the  propriety  of  its  use,  all  I  have  seen  impresses  me  strongly  in  its 
fisivour  in  this  dreadful  disease.  It  should  be  administered  in  large 
and  repeated  doses,  with  a  view  to  immediate  and  decided  impression, 
and  in  a  liquid  form— either  laudanum  or  a  solution  of  the  muriate  or 
of  the  acetate  of  morphia.  Opium  in  substance  is  objectionable,  as, 
on  account  of  the  sluggish  state  of  the  stomach,  it  has  been  found  to 
remain  undissolved.  The  remark  of  Abemethy  on  this  subject  was, 
"that  he  had  found  enough  undissolved  pills  of  opium  in  the 
stomach  after  death  to  poison  a  dozen  healthy  persons.**  It  has  lately 
been  proposed  to  administer  opium  in  tetanus  in  the  form  of  fume,  d 
la  Chinois ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  it  so  administered 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


TUMOURS. 


A  CORRECT  classification  of  tumours  has  always  been  acknowledged 
to  be  extremely  difficult.  In  a  histological  point  of  view,  they  have 
been  arranged  into  two  grand  divisions — namely,  first,  homologous, 
homoeomorphous,  non-malignant,  or  benign ;  second,  heterologous, 
heteromorphous,  or  malignant. 

The  first  class  comprehends  those  whose  structure  histologically 
agrees  with  that  of  some  normal  tissue.  To  this  class  belong,  among 
others,  fatty,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tumours.  Homolo- 
gous tumours  resemble  normal  textures  in  their  histological  composi- 
tion, in  their  origin,  in  their  mode  of  growth,  and  in  forming 
persistent  constituents ;  they  do  not  depend  on  constitutional  cachexy, 
are  not  apt  to  return,  and  have  no  tendency  to  convert  surrounding 
textures  into  structures  resembling  their  own ;  hence  they  are  said 
to  be  non-malignant,  or  benign.  When  tumours  belonging  to  this  class 
prove  injurious,  it  is  principally  owing  to  their  size,  or  to  pressure  on 
surrounding  parts  ;  and  when  they  become  the  subjects  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  owing  to  exposure  to  mechanical  injury,  or  to  irritation 
caused  by  pressure,  or  to  some  other  external  cause,  and  not  to  their 
own  nature,  or  histological  elements. 

The  second  class  comprehends  those  whose  elements  may  be  con- 
sidered histologically  to  differ  from  those  of  the  normal  body,  and 
which  have  a  tendency  to  extend  to  surrounding  parts,  and  change 
them  into  structures  resembling  their  own  ;  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  histological  elements,  have  a  tendency  to  proceed  to  softening. 
Carcinomatous  and  medullary  tumours  may  be  mentioned  as  examples 
of  this  class.  They  have  also  a  tendency  to  return  after  extirpation, 
and  are  connected  with  constitutional  cachexy. 

In  regard  to  the  malignancy  or  non-malignancy  of  tumours,  Vogel 
makes  the  following  remarks : — "  It  has  not  always  been  clear  wherein 
consisted  the  malignant,  or  non-malignant,  character  of  a  tumour. 
It  has  been  generally  agreed,  that  the  non-malignity  of  a  tumour  con- 
sisted in  the  circumstance  that  it  would  not  be  reproduced  after 
extirpation  ;  those  which  after  extirpation  were  again  produced  being 
held  to  be  malignant.  This  view  I  regard  as  incorrect ;  tumours 
which  are  manifestly  non-malignant,  as,  for  instance,  encysted 
tumours,  may  again  reappear  through  the  same  originating  force 
which  first  produced  their  development ;  whilst  tumours  notoriously 
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malignant  may  never  return  after  extirpation,  or  may  even  vanish  of 
themselves,  provided  that  the  disposition  to  their  formation  no  longer 
exists,  as  has  been  undoubtedly  shown  in  relation  to  the  pulmonary 
tubercla  The  malignity,  which  forms  the  grand  division  between 
these  two  classes  of  tumours,  is  connected  with  the  very  nature  of 
the  tumour  itself  and  depends  on  its  histological  elements.*' 

Although  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  division  of 
tumours,  inasmuch  as  some — tubercular  tumour,  for  example— may 
be  as  justly  annexed  to  the  one  class  as  to  the  other,  having  some 
characters  common  to  each,  it  has  notwithstanding  been  considered  by 
some  of  our  best  authorities  to  be  more  practically  useful,  and  more 
conformable  to  nature  than  any  other  classification  as  yet  brought 
forward. 


I.    HOMOLOGOUS,    HOM(EOMORPHOUS,   NON-MALIGNANT,   OR   BENIGN 

TUMOURS. 

1.  SIMPLE   SARCOMA. 

Under  this  appellation  have  been  comprehended  simple  enlarge- 
meilts,  or  hypertrophies,  of  organs  ;  as,  for  example,  simple  or  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  mammary  gland,  testicle,  or  thyroid  gland, — 
conditions  in  which  the  natural  elements  of  the  normal  structure, 
though  in  an  increased  and  altered  condition,  may  be  recognised  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  But  the  term  simple  sarcoma  has  also  been 
applied  to  tumours  independent  of  special  organs,  which,  it  is  believed, 
are  formed  by  the  change  of  exudation  into  cells  and  fibre-cells. 
These  ultimately  assume  the  appearance  of  areolar  tissue  ;  vessels  are 
developed,  and  the  structure  becomes  incorporated  with  the  tissue 
from  which  the  exudation  had  taken  place. 

2.  FIBROUS  TUMOUR. 

Sectta, — Fibrous  tumours  occur  in  many  difierent  situations,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  neck,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotid 
gland,  in  the  uterus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mammary  gland,  in 
the  skin,  forming  warts,  in  the  nostril,  constituting  fibrous  polypus, 
and  connected  witli  periosteum  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
uterus,  nerves,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  bones  and  periosteum 
about  the  jaws,  are  their  most  common  seats. 

Professor  Paget,  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  lectures  on  tumours, 
remarks  regarding  fibrous  tumours  : — "  The  usual  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  tumours  and  the  outgrowths  of  the  same 
structure.  The  uterus  presents  examples  of  both.  The  fibrous 
uterine  polypi,  more  properly  so  called,  are  continuous  outgrowths  o^ 
and  from,  the  substance  of  the  uterus ;  the  mucous  membrane  and 
the  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  uterus,  growing  in  variety  of 
proportions  into  its  cavity  and    that   of  the  vagina.     The   fibrous 
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tnmours,  as  diddngniBhed  &om  these,  are  disoontiQaous  growtha  of 
umilar  tissue,  in  or  near,  but  not  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus. 
The  distinction  is  often  difficult  to  make  during  life  ;  for  the  pendu- 
lous, polypoid,  and  naiTOw-stemmed  outgrovth  may  be  imitated  in 
all  its  external  characters  bj  a  tumour  growing  near  the  surface  of  the 
nterus,  and  projecting  into  its  cavity,  with  a  gradually  thinning  in- 
vestment of  its  muscular  and  mucous  tissue." 

Charactert. — Fibrous  tnmcur  is  slow  in  its  growth ;  is  unattended 
vith  pain  or  tenderness,  unless  accidentally  inflamed ;  is  extremely 
hard,  globular  in  form,  with  its  surface  smooth  or  lobulated ;  is 
moveable,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  cyst  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts.  When  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  gland,  such  as  the  parotid  or  mammary,  it 
causes  absorption ;  and  from  this  circumstance  comes  apparently  to 
occupy  the  situation  of  the  gland ;  so  that  an  incautious  observer 
mif^t  be  led  to  mistake  the  tnmour  for  a  disease  of  the  ^and.  The 
tamour  causes  inconvenience  principally  by  its  size  and  by  pressing 
on  surrounding  parts,  and,  like  all  non -malignant  tumours  analogous  to 
the  normal  dements  of  the  body,  by  becoming  the  subject  of  inflam- 
mation, uloeration,  and  softening.  These  changes  are  produced  by 
the  influence  of  oansea  which  are  not  inherent  in  its  nature  but 
exoteric  and  accidental. 

Fibrous  tumours  present  considerable  varieties  in  the  hbtological 
arrangement  of  their  fibres.     In  some  cases  the  fibres  resemble  those 
of  ligament,  as  in  what  is  called 
'  the  desmoid  tumour  ;  in  some  of 

a  very  £rm  elastic  character,  the 
fibres  are  compressed  into  a  very 
solid  mass,  and  are  with  great  dif- 
ficulty separated,  as  in  what  is 
termed  the  fibroid  tumour;  in 
some,  the  fibres  are  so  compressed 
Olid  firm,  and  the  tamour  is  so 
uniform,  having  a  homogeneous 
and  white  appearance,  that  this 
variety  has  been  lataed  ehondroid 
tumour,  from  its  resemblance  in 
appearance  to  cartilage,  although 
histologically  its  structure  is  quite 
diflerent ;  in  some,  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  pi-e- 
senting  a  most  beautiful  appearance  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope; and  in  some,  they  ma  irregularly  in  every  direction.  By 
the  charaotera  mentioned  above,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  usual 
signs  of  carcinoma,  it  is  generally  easy  to  distinguish  this  form  of 
tumour  from  cancer ;  but  when  it  is  not  so,  the  diagnosis  can  only 
be  established  by  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle  and  the  microscope ; 
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the  presence  of  fibres  and  the  absence  of  cancer  cells  will  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  tumour.  In  some  large  fibrous  tumours,  especially  in 
the  uterus,  calcareous  salts  are  sometimes  deposited ;  and  these  un- 
organized concretions  have  by  some  been  incorrectly  regarded  as 
formations  of  bone.  Another  change  met  with  in  this  class  of  tumours 
is,  the  formation  of  cysts.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  due,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  local  softening  or  liquefaction  of  part  of  the  tumour, 
or  to  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  interspaces  of  the  intersecting 
bands ;  in  others,  to  a  process  of  cyst  formation  corresponding  to  that 
in  cystic  disease  of  the  breast  These  two  changes  have  suggested  to 
some  the  names  of  the  "fibre -calcareous,**  and  the  " fibro-cysted*' 
tumour. 

A  multiplicity  of  fibrous  tumours  is  not  unusual  in  the  nerves  and 
the  uterus,  but  in  other  situations  they  are  single. 

Treatment, — The  proper  treatment  is  removal  at  an  early  period, 
and  in  most  of  the  situations,  the  only  proper  proceeding  for  accom- 
plishing removal  is  excision.  The  preferable  mode  of  effecting  removal 
in  the  case  of  fibrous  tumour  of  the  nostrils,  constituting  fibrous 
polypus,  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Affections  of  the 
Nose. 

NEUBOMA. 

By  neuroma  is  meant  a  fibrous  tumour  which  is  very  frequently 
found  connected  with  the  spinal  nerves,  sometimes  with  the  cerebral 
nerves  arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  B€rard  mentions  a 
case  of  its  occurrence  in  a  ganglionic  nerve.  Neuromata  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  millet  seed  or  pea,  to  that  of  a  large  egg  or  small 
melon,  are  of  a  round  or  ovoidal  form,  having  their  long  diameter 
parallel  to  the  nerve  from  which  they  spring,  and  occur  either  as  soli- 
tary tumoiirs,  or  in  vast,  almost  countless  numbers,  diffused  through- 
out the  spinal  nervous  system.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  who  has 
written  a  most  excellent  monograph  on  the  subject,  mentions  a  case  in 
which  he  found  upwards  of  200  neuromata  on  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
450  on  the  right  lower  extremity,  and  upwards  of  300  on  the  left 
They  are  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  have  a  solid,  firm, 
inelastic  feel  to  the  touch,  and  admit  of  motion  in  the  transverse  but 
not  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  With  respect  to  their  position  on 
the  nervous  trunks,  Kokitansky  states,  "  The  tumours  lie  between 
the  fieisciculi  of  the  nerve,  and  are  interwoven  with  their  neurilemma- 
tous  sheath  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable,  and  no  less  important  general 
rule,  because  of  the  symptoms  which  may  result  from  its  presence,  or 
which  may  be  set  up  by  operations  performed  on  it,  that  neuroma  is 
never  deposited  in  the  centre  of  a  nerve,  but  at  its  side,  so  that  only 
a  small  part  of  its  fasciculi  is  displaced ;  the  displaced  fiisciculi  are 
spread  8J)road  and  stretched  over  the  tumour,  while  the  greater  mass 
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of  the  nerve  remains  on  the  other  side  uninjured,  and  wltli  its  fibres 
in  connexion  with  one  another." 

AncUomiccd  Cliaractera. — Neuromatous  tumours  consist  essentially 
of  a  fibrous  stroma,  the  filaments  of  which  have  a  wavy  outline,  and 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  or  interlace  with  one  another.  Scattered 
throughout  this  stroma  there  are  frequently  found  groups  of  cells 
more  or  less  closely  aggregated  together. 

On  incising  neuromatous  tumours  which  have  attained  a  consider- 
able size,  small  cavities  are  frequently  discovered  filled  with  a  variously 
coloured  serous  or  gelatinous-like  fluid,  which  is  probably  the  result 
of  a  disintegrating  process  set  up  within  their  central  portions. 

This  form  of  tumour  occurs  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods  of 
life,  and  arises  either  spontaneously  without  any  known  exciting  cause, 
or  in  consequence  of  some  external  injury,  or,  as  very  frequently 
happens,  it  follows  upon  amputation  of  a  limb. 

Neuromata  are  very  frequently  attended  with  intensely  sharp  lanci- 
nating pain,  which  is  much  increased  by  handling  the  tumour,  but, 
curious  to  say,  in  some  instances  where  they  have  occurred  in  vast 
numbers,  they  have  been  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain  whatever. 

When  the  tumour  is  single  and  attended  with  intense  pain,  it  is 
frequently  called  by  the  name  of  the  painful  subcutaneous  tubercle. 

Treatmervt, — The  only  proceeding  by  which  surgeons  endeavour  to 
accomplish  a  cure  of  neuromata  is,  excision  by  the  knife  ;  but  this 
mode  of  practice,  though  suited  for  the  majority  of  cases,  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  unjustifiable  ;  and  in  certain  cases  not  advis- 
able. 

In  those  rare  cases  where  almost  every  spinal  nerve  in  the  body  is 
studded  with  tumours,  operative  interference  is  not  justifiable ;  and 
in  many  cases  where  the  tumours  are  few  in  number  and  unattended 
with  pain,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  the  knife, 
unless  the  tumours,  either  from  their  size,  or  from  their  position, 
occasion  the  patient  much  inconvenience,  and  he  himself  be  anxious 
for  their  removal  In  all  cases,  however,  where  there  is  but  a  single 
tumour,  or  where  the  neuromata  are  very  few  in  number,  where  there 
is  great  pain,  and  where  the  patient  is  willing  to  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion, excision  by  the  knife  is  the  proceeding  resorted  to  with  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  a  cure.  I  lately  removed  a  neuromatous  tumour 
from  the  median  nerve  which  had  caused  most  excruciating  pain, 
especially  during  the  night.  It  was  much  larger  than  an  egg,  and 
the  patient  recovered  without  a  single  unpleasant  symptom,  and  soon 
regained  her  health  and  strength,  which  were  greatly  injured  by  the 
severe  nocturnal  pain  and  want  of  sleep. 

3.   FATTY  TUMOUR. 

Professor  Paget  remarks,  "  There  arc  both  continuous  and  discon- 
tinuous morbid  hypertrophies  of  fat ;  both  fatty  outgrowths,  and  fatty 
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tumours,  more  properly  so  called.  M.  Lebert  distil  igaisbeB  the  fatty 
tumours  accordiag  to  their  degrees  of  isolation,  as  Lipoma  circam- 
scriptum,  and  Li]>ouia  diffusum." 

HeaU. — Fatty  tumour  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  most  frequently  under  the  common  integument  of 
the  trunk,  thighs,  and  shoulders  ;  and  although  quite  usual  is  both 
sexes,  it  is  oftener  met  with  in  females  than  in  males.  A  remarkable 
fact  is,  that  they  sometimes  leave  the  spot  where  they  began  to  grow, 
and  take  up  another  position. 

Charactert. — The  principal  characters  of  this  tumour  are,  that  it  is 
painless,  lobulated,  elastic  to  the  touch — which  elasticity  sometimes 
simulates  fluctuation— exceedingly  moveable,  and  has  the  characteristic 
softness  and  pliancy  of  &t.  The  simple  form,  called  simple  lipoma, 
feels  ranch  lobulated  j  the  encysted  form  feeb  globular  and  doughy, 
and  is  but  loosely  connected  with  surrounding  parts.  By  these  cha- 
racters the  diagnosis  is  generally  made  very  easy.  From  deep- 
seated  abscess,  and  from  encephaloma,  this  form  of  tumour  is  dis- 
tinguished,  not  only  by  the  symptoms  just  described,  but  also  by  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  those  affections. 

Varieties. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  fatty  tumour:    1.  Lipoma  simplex,  *     "'      ' 

the  true  &tty  tumour,  with  little 
appearance  of  areolar  tissue.  2.  Li- 
poma mixtum,  in  which  the  fat  cells 
are  more  or  less  separated  from  each 
other  by  penetrHting  portions  of  areolar 
tissue.  In  some  cases,  as  in  simple 
lipoma,  the  &t  cells  are  diffused  among, 
not  dbtinctly  se))arated  from,  sur- 
rounding parts ;  but  in  most,  there  is 
a  fine  cyst  of  cellular  tissue  to  which        aimcture  of  ■  hitj  tomoiir  ™. 

'  moied  fmn  the  buk.    a.  l»1st«l 

the   tumour  is  very  loosely  attached  :      ccOi,  •hawina  cirauUiiM  am]na  of 

,      .  ,.  -...1.1  1  I         in»rg«ic«cid.— From  B»iiir«T. 

but  sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  so  much 

so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  encysted  tumour,  although,  the  cyst 
and  its  contents  being  ccrunected  by  organized  structure,  the  essential 
condition  of  an  encysted  tumoui*  is  wanting.  3.  Miiller  describes 
what  he  calls  Lipoma  arborescens,  "  ramifying  productions  consisting 
of  fatty  tissue,  and  occurring  in  the  joints,  especially  in  the  knee- 
joinL  Grcnvths  of  this  sort  are  covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  hang  loosely  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  forming 
arborescent  tufts  somewhat  swollen  at  their  extremities." 

The  state  of  parts  in  simple  lipoma  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  Lipoma  of  the  Nose. 

TreatmeiU. — Alt  attempts  at  discuasion  should  be  avoided,  aa  being 
not  only  useless,  but  calculated  to  be  injurious,  by  exciting  irritation, 
infiammalion,  adhesions,  incorporation  with   surrounding    textures. 
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and  perhaps  degeneration  of  the  tumour.  Removal  by  operation,  than 
which  few  things  can  be  more  easy,  is  the  only  judicious  proceeding. 
The  cyst  having  been  opened  by  incision,  evulsion  of  the  tumour  is 
very  readily  effected  by  the  finger  alone,  or  by  the  finger  and  an 
occasional  touch  of  the  knife ;  dissection  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely 
required,  unless  incorporation  with  sun*ounding  parts,  adhesions  or 
degeneration  have  been  previously  produced  by  stimulation  or  some 
other  kind  of  injudicious  treatment.  The  operation  for  lipoma  of  the 
nose  will  be  afterwards  described. 

4.    ENCYSTED  TUMOURS. 

Synonyms, — Ency&ted  tumour,  cystic  tumour,  and  cystic  sarcoma. 

Seats, — Encysted  tumours  are  met  with  in  many  different  situa- 
tions, but  are  most  frequent  in  the  mamma,  in  the  testicle,  and  under 
the  common  integument  of  the  head  and  face ;  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  limbs. 

Chctracters, — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  fibrous  and  fatty 
tumours  are  found  enclosed  in  cysts.  In  all  such  cases,  the  cysts 
constitute  the  means  of  connexion  between  the  tumour  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  an4  &i^  organized  structure  connects  the  cyst  and  its 
contents  with  each  other ;  but  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  those 
tumours  to  which  alone  the  term  encysted  is  applied,  is  that  they 
have  no  organized  means  of  connexion  between  the  cyst  and  its  con- 
tents. Encysted  tumours  are  generally  more  or  less  of  a  globular 
form,  unattended  with  pain  or  tenderness ;  the  surface  is  usually 
unequal ;  the  tumour  feels  solid  at  some  parts ;  and  there  is  more 
or  less  of  fluctuation,  depending  on  the  number,  size,  and  contents  of 
the  cysts. 

Varieties, — Encysted  tumours  present  great  varieties,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following : — 

First,  Cystic  tumours  with  simple  cysts,  the  cysts  being  smooth 
or  only  marked  by  a  few  eminences.  The  cysts  in  different  tumours 
differ  much  in  thickness  and  in  their  contents,  which  are  sometimes 
thin  and  wat«ry,  sometimes  glairy,  sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes 
of  a  blackish  appearance.  In  some  instances  where  there  has  been 
irritation,  they  are  of  a  purulent  character ;  in  others,  they  consist 
of  various  extractive  matters  and  salts ;  sometimes  they  are  of  the 
consistency  of  honey,  pap,  or  lard ;  and  hence  the  terms  meliceritious, 
atheromatous,  or  steatomatous.  In  some  rare  cases,  the  cysts  have 
been  found  to  contain  hairs,  teeth,  horny  structure,  and  true  bony 
substance.     This  variety  is  named  cystosarcoma  simplex. 

Second,  The  parent  cysts  in  many  instances  contain  smaller  cysts 
in  their  interior^  attached  to  the  walls  by  pediclea  This  variety  has 
been  called  cystosarcoma  proliferum. 

Third.  A  third  variety  is  called  cystosarcoma  phyllodes,  "in  which 
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the  cysts,  incladed  in  a  aarcomatons  substance,  are  ill-defined,  form 
several  cavities  and  chambers  without  a  distinct  proper  membrane, 
and  are  filled  more  or  less  completely  with  solid,  foliaceous  cauliform 
growths  from  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  cavity.  This  form  corre* 
spoiids  with  the  cystic  formations,  where  solid  granulations  spring 
exuberantly  from  the  walls  of  the  cyst." 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  is,  to  remove  the  tumour  by 
excisioa;  but  the  mode  of  proceeding  varies  in  some  respects  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  tumour  and  its  firmness  of  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  parts.  If  it  be  loosely  adherent,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  it  is  situated  under  the  scalp,  removal  may  be  very  quickly 
efiected  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  of  the  integument  without 
opening  the  cyst ;  and  the  cyst  and  its  contents  may  then  be  very 
quickly  removed  by  pressing  the  integument  on  each  side  of  the 
tumour,  or  by  the  use  of  a  hook  or  forceps,  or  by  pressing  it  out  with 
the  handle  of  the  instrument.  If  the  cyst  and  superimposed  integu- 
ment be  at  any  part  firmly  adliereat,  it  ia  better  to  commence  the 
operation  by  making  an  elliptical  iueiaion  comprehending  the  adherent 
part  of  integument.  If  the  cyst  be  firmly  incorporated  with  the 
surrounding  parts,  then,  in  some  situations,  dissection  is  preferable  to 
any  of  the  above-named  metliods  of  erubion,  and  in  others  the  sao 
should  be  opened  and  its  interior  touched  with  n  itrate  of  silver.  A.nd 
if  the  whole  of  the  cyst  in  any  particular  case  cannot  be  removed,  as 
is  not  very  unusual  when  these  tumours  form  in  the  eyelids,  it  should 
be  touched  with  a  small  bit  of  caustic  to  ensure  its  destruction. 

5.   CAItTlLAaiKOUS  TCMODB. 

To  the  valuable  and  elaborate  investigations  of  J.  Mtiller  we  are 
indebted  for  much  information  on  cartilaginous  tumoura,  which  he 
deaigmited  by  the  term  enchondromata.  Chondroma,  Enchondroma, 
Osteo-ohondroma,  and  Benign  Osteo-sarcoma  are  some  of  the  names 
which  have  been  applied  to  this  tumour. 

Seatt. — Enchondromata  may  take  place  in  Fig.  40. 

the  soil  parts  or  in  bone.  Examples  of  the 
former  are  comparatively  rare.  J.  Miiller 
met  with  only  four  in  thirty-six  cases  of 
cartilaginous  tumour  ;  and  of  these  four,  one 
was  in  the  mamma,  one  in  the  parotid  gland, 
and  two  in  the  testicle  ;  glandular  structures 
being  the  only  soft  parts  in  which  he  found 
the  disease.  Its  most  frequent  seat  in  the 
soft  parts  is  in  or  near  the  parotid  gland.  Of 
enohondroma  of  bone  there  are  two  varieties; 
eoMral  enehondroiaa  in  the  interwr  qfixmes, 
commencing  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and 
enoloeed  in  a  thin  bony  case;  and  peripheral 
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enchondroma,  beginning  on  the    surface,  and  furnished  only  with  a 
fibrous  covering  from  the  periosteum. 

This  disease  is  very  couimon  on  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal 
bones ;  on  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  on  the  femur  and 
tibia  near  the  knee-joint ;  on  the  humerus,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  ribs ;  indeed  there  is  scai'cely  a  bone  on  which  cartilaginous 
tumours  have  not  been  seen.  The  accompanying  delineation,  copied 
from  Druitt,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  sometimes  presented 
by  this  disease  when  situated  in  the  hand. 

For  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  these  tumours,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Professor  Paget's  valuable  Lectures  on  Tumours,  delivered 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  during 
1851. 

Ossification  is  the  only  change  connected  with  these  tumours  which 
has  been  considered  as  a  development.  When  the  process  is  com- 
plete, the  bone  consists  of  thin  cancellous  tissue  enclosed  in  a  thin 
compact  shell  or  covering. 

The  different  kinds  of  degeneration  to  which  cartilaginous  tumours 
are  liable,  are  the  sofb  and  the  fatty ;  of  which  the  former  is  the 
principal  :  in  it,  part  of  the  tumour  becomes  converted  into  soft  or 
liquid  matter,  which  has  been  found  to  present  great  varieties  of  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Paget  thinks,  that,  although  in  many  instances  this 
substance  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  liquefaction  of  the  tumour,  it  may 
in  some  be  a  blastema  in  which  the  process  of  development  has  failed, 
and  that  it  may  thei*efore  be  a  degeneration,  or  a  defect  of  develop- 
ment. Some  cartilaginous  tumours  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
pulpy  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  it  has  been  considered  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  result  of  &tty  degeneration. 

These  tumours  commence  more  frequently  before  the  period  of 
puberty  than  later  in  life ;  sometimes  they  are  numerous,  as  may 
often  be  observed  in  the  hands  and  feet ;  the  tendency  to  them  has 
occasionally  been  found  to  be  hereditary  ;  and  although  a  few  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  they  have  been  found  to  retui'n  after  removal, 
such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  it  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule,  that  they  are  innocent  tumours. 

The  accompanying  figure,  taken  from  a  preparation  in  my  collec- 
tion, is  a  good  representation  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour  on  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  forefinger. 

The  finger  was  removed  many  years  ago,  and  the  patient  has  ever 
since  been  i)erfectly  well. 

The  conjunction  of  cartilaginous  and  medullary  tumours  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  in  some  organs. 

When  cartilaginous  tumours  are  deep-seated,  their  diagnosis  from 
cancerous  tumours  is  not  easy.  Professor  Bennett  in  his  work  on 
cancerous  and  cancroid  growths  makes  the  following  remarks  on  car- 
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tilaginoai  growths  :  "  When  eDchondroina  occurs  in  the  extremities, 
and  especially  in  the  fingera  and  arms,  is  connected  with  the  bones, 
and  Hurrouiided  by  an  osseouR  capsule,  ita  diagnosis  from  cancer  is 
exceedingly  easy.  But  when  it  is  deep'Seated,  covered  with  soft  parts, 
and  has  no  distinct  bony  capsule,  its  detection  is  very  difficult  It 
may  thua  be  readily  confounded  with  cancer  of  the  bones,  of  which 
disease  it  presents  all  the  general  symptoms  and  signs  ;  and  if  it  be 
softened,  it  is  not  ea^Iy  separated  from  cancer  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  even  after  exciaion." 

Fig.  41. 


Treatment. — The  only  judicious  method  of  treatment  in  a  case  of 
cartilaginous  tumour  is  removal  by  excision,  and  that  at  au  early 
period. 

6   AND  7. 


«  of  calcareous  and  osseous  tumours  is  not  uufrequenL 
The  former  consist  of  unorganized  deposits  of  calcareous  salts,  and, 
properly  speaking,  constitute  concretions.  These  coucretioua  are 
found  between  various  histological  elements,  and  among  other  situa- 
tions are  met  with  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  testicle,  in  the  roammary  gland,  and  in  the  tonsils.  Tliey  are 
also  found  in  fibrous  tumours,  and  in  otber  strnctures  of  a  fibrous 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  more  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  neck  and  &ce,  when  they  present  the  characters 
of  a  hard  tumour,  free  from  pain  and  tenderness,  very  moveable,  and 
for  which  the  proper  proceeding  is  excision. 

Osseous  tumours  are  almost  always  met  with  in  or  upon  bones. 
Examples,  however,  have  occurred  of  osseous  tumours  formed  of  soft 
cancellous  tissue  and  medntla,  and  completely  isolated  from  bones. 
Among  other  examples  of  these  extremely  rare  isolated  osseous  tu- 
mours, Mr.  Paget  refers  to  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
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of  Sargeons  of  England,  and  another  iA  that  of  St.  Georg«'a  Hospital. 
The  Bitiution  of  the  former  was  over  the  dorsal  surfiicea  of  the  tra- 
pedal  and  scaphoid  bones ;  the  latter  was  imbedded  in  fibro-cellular 
tiMue  in  front  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  Both  tumours  were  per- 
fectly isolated  from  the  subjacent  bones. 

Osseous  tumours  have  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  canoellons, 
and  the  compact  or  ivory-like  :  the  former  resembling  the  medullary 
tissue  of  healthy  bone,  and  the  latter,  its  compact  walls.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  density  of  the  two  kinds  is  ascribed  not  to  any  difference 

■    Fig.  *2. 


in  the  component  parts  themselvee,  but  in  the  degree  of  closeness 
with  which  they  are  oompncted  together. 

Canoellous  bony  tumours  are  generally  more  or  less  round  in  form, 
and  though  somewhat  smooth  upon  the  sur&ce,  more  frequently  pre- 
sent numerous  lobes  and  nodules.  They  are  slow  in  their  growth, 
but  often  attain  a  great  size.  Mr.  Paget  mentions  that  the  lai^j^est  he 
has  had  on  opportunity  of  seeing  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.    It  surrounds  the  upper  two-thirds 
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of  the  tibia  ;  and  measures  a  yard  in  circumference  The  largest  I 
have  Been  ia  one  in  my  own  collection,  of  whioh  the  two  accompany- 
ing figures  are  good  delineations : — 

It  is  an  immense  mass  of  bone  attached  to  the  oa  innominatum, 
cancellous  in  its  interior,  nodulated  on  its  eor&ce,  and  coTored  with  a 
thin  layer  of  compact  bone.  The  patient  laboured  under  the  disease 
for  ten  years,  and  died  in  consequenoe  of  the  sloughing  of  the  soft 

Kg.  43. 


part&  As  the  osseous  tumonr  was  uncomhined  with  other  elements, 
it  cannot  bo  said  to  be  an  example  of  osteo-sarcoma,  under  whioh 
appellation  many  inolude  all  tumours  in  which  bone  is  mingled  with 
soft  tissue.     The  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy. 

The  compact  or  irory-Iike  bony  tumonia  are  very  seldom  found 
except  in  connexion  with  the  bonee  of  the  cranium,  or  in  the  lower 
jaw ;  more  rarely  in  the  latter  situation  than  in  the  former.  They 
sometimes  grow  from  the  outer  table  and  diploe  of  the  cranium,  pr»- 
seuting  the  appearance  of  outgrowths  of  those  parts  ;  but  more  fr»- 
queutly  originate  in  the  tables  of  the  cranial  bones,  especially  iu  the 
frontal  sinus  ;  and  as  their  growth  advances,  they  press  inwards  upon 
the  brain,  and  forwards  on  the  eye,  as  well  as  outwards.  Theee 
tumours  have  also  been  found  in  other  utuations,  as  on  the  humerus, 
and  on  the  femur ;  hut  auoh  instances  are  extremely  rare.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary  there  is  a  specimen  of  a 
very  lai^  tumour  on  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  appears  to  belong 
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to  this  class.  Its  surface  is  tmiform,  and  its  structure  throughout 
exceedingly  hard,  the  component  parts  being  firmly  compacted  to- 
gether, and  everywhere  free  from  friability. 

Osseous  tumours,  when  uucombined  with  other  elements,  are  inva- 
riably non-malignant. 

The  bony  part  of  medullary  tumours  of  bone  differs  from  the  can- 
cellous part  of  osseous  tumours,  not  only  in  being  infiltrated  with 
cancerous  matter,  but  also  in  being  more  friable. 

n.   HETEROLOGOUS,   HETER0M0RPH0U8,    OR  MALIGNANT   TUMOURS. 
SCROFULOUS   OR  TUBERCULAR  TUMOUR. 

This  tumour  owes  its  peculiarity  to  the  presence  of  a  particular 
deposit,  called  tubercular  exudation,  or  tubercle.  These  exudations 
occur  most  frequently  in  young  subjects  from  about  the  third  year 
to  the  adult  period ;  they  are  most  common  during  childhood  and 
youth  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  cervical  and  mesenteric  ; 
and  in  adults,  they  are  met  with  much  more  frequently  in  the  lungs 
than  in  other  parts.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  tissues,  and  are 
common  on  serous  surfaces,  in  areolar  tissue,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  testicle.  In  the  common  scrofulous  affection  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  testicle, 
we  have  two  examples  of  tubercular  exudation,  which  frequently 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  surgeon. 

Tubercular  tumour  of  the  testicle  will  be  described  in  the  chapter 
on  the  affections  of  that  organ,  and  for  an  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  tubercle,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

The  various  forms  of  cancer  constitute  the  remaining  heterologous 
tumours,  and  they  have  already  been  described  in  the  chapter  on 
cancer. 

VIRCHOW  ON  CELLULAR  PATHOLOGY. 

Having,  although,  it  is  feared,  very  imperfectly,  described  the 
principal  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  of  tumours,  and  having 
noticed  the  products  of  simple  tubercular  and  cancerous  exudation — 
that  these  products  are  the  results  of  cell-development  in  the  vai*iou8 
exudations,  that  tubercle  stands  lowest  and  cancer  highest  in  the 
scale  of  cell-development,  and  that  the  changes  and  results  in  the 
various  exudations  are  believed  to  depend  on  the  inherent  composition 
and  constitution  of  the  exudation  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  an  entirely  new  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Professor  Virchow, 
of  Berlin,  under  the  name  of  ''  Cellular  Pathology,  as  the  Founda- 
tion of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Tissue  Doctrine."  Virchow's 
''  Cellular  Pathology**  is  not  yet  translated,  but  a  most  excellent 
review  of  his  work  is  contained  in  the  number  of  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review"  for  October,  1869,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  will  be  perused  with  great  intei*est : — "  With  re- 
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gard  to  cells,  animal  and  vegetable,  Virchow,  following  Kemak,  entirely 
discards  the  theory  of  formation  given  by  Schleider  and  Schwann.  He 
acknowledges  no  development  of  a  cell  in  an  amorphous  blastema,  by 
the  successive  formation  of  a  nucleolus,  a  nucleus,  and  a  cell-wall ; 
and  refuses  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  cell  originates  in  an  aggrega- 
tion of  molecules^  which  then  undergo  a  differentiation,  so  that  some 
cohere  to  form  a  nucleus,  and  others  form  the  outer  wall  by  a  still 
more  intimate  fusion.  In  the  place  of  these  views,  Yirchow  advocates 
the  principle,  that  in  every  case,  physiological  and  pathological,  in 
the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  a  cell  arises  (yrdyfrom  a  pre- 
existing  cell.  As  regards  animals,  so  also  with  cells,  there  is  no 
genercUio  cequivoca,  no  spontaneous  generation ;  one  cell  springs  from 
another  by  endogenous  growth,  or  by  fissure  and  cleavage  of  nuclei 
and  cells.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  would  at  once  necessitate  an  entirely 
different  reading  of  many  pathological  phenomena.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that,  in  inflammation,  for  example,  an  exudation  of 
albuminous  or  fibrinous  substance  is  poured  out  between  the  tissues 
or  on  the  free  surfaces,  and  that  this  exudation  then  organizes  itself 
into  cells  by  spontaneous  generation ;  and  it  has  also  been  a  creed 
that  the  said  exudation,  in  virtue  of,  or  from  the  absence  of,  special 
physical  organizing  powers,  might  either  form  perfect  cells,  or  might 
develop  into  fibres,  or,  on  the  contrary,  be  unable  to  form  celb  in 
consequence  of  deficient  or  low  a-plastic  power.  The  whole  of  this 
doctrine  Yirchow  rejects  as  an  entire  mistake ;  and  he  refuses  even  to 
use  the  term  exudation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  the 
Vienna  school,  and  adopted  in  England — i.  e.,  as  an  effusion  that  may 
become  organized.  In  1831,  Yirchow,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
Bonders,  described  as  dispersed  through  the  homogeneous  substance 
of  the  areolar  or  connective  tissue  certain  cellular  bodies,  similar  to, 
or  identical  with,  the  ceUs  of  cartilage  and  of  bone  (Bindegewebskor- 
per).  These  bodies  are  described  as  round  or  spindle-shaped  cells, 
separated  by  intercellular  homogeneous  substance,  and  from  them  proH 
ceed  exceedingly  fine  canals,  which  anastomose  with  the  canals  coming 
from  other  cells,  and  thus  is  supposed  to  be  formed  throughout  the 
areolar  tissue  a  vast  communicating  system  of  vessels,  through  which 
nutrient  fluid  can  pass  ;  and  which,  in  fact,  form  a  system  of  circula- 
tion subsidiary  and  complementary  to  the  circulation  in  ordinary 
bloodvessels.  This  view  has  given  rise  to  great  controversy,  and  has 
been  especially  combated  by  Heale,  whose  immense  experience  and 
assured  judgment  necessarily  gives  his  opinion  the  greatest  weight ; 
while  it  has  been  more  or  less  completely  admitted  by  Ley  dig,  Kolli- 
ker,  and  others,  and  has  been  adopted  without  hesitation,  not  only  by 
Yirchow's  immediate  school,  but  by  many  (Professor  Weber,  of  Bonn, 
for  example)  who  cannot  be  considered  as  the  special  followers  of 
Yirchow.  Now,  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  connective  tissue  is, 
we  may  say,  a  vital  point  in  the  doctrine  of  Yirchow,  for  these 
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corpuscles  of  the  areolar  tissue  are  made  to  play  a  most  important 
part  in  pathology.  From  them  are  supposed  to  arise  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  morbid  growths ;  from  them  spring,  in  many  cases,  pus 
ceUs ;  and  from  them,  in  fact,  is  made  to  date  the  commencement  of 
a  vast  number  of  pathological  processes.  If  this  docrine  should  be 
overtumedy  much  of  the  newest  pathological  teaching  rolls  with  it  in 
the  dust."  According  to  Virchow's  theory,  pus  cells,  where  strata  of 
epithelium  exist,  are  only  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  in  deeper 
parts  purulent  formations  proceed  from  change  in  the  connective 
tissue  cells.  He  also  believes  that  tumours  do  not  originate  from 
blastema,  or  exudation,  but  fi'om  continuous  cell-growth,  from  some 
pre-existing  cell ;  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tumour  is  to  be  found  in  the  corpuscles  of  the 
areolar  tissue ;  that  cell-cleavage  is  the  most  common  manner  of 
growth ;  that  in  inflammation,  and  in  tumours,  the  cells  are 
supposed  to  be  irritated  to  attract  nutritive  material ;  that  the 
homogeneous  and  the  benignant,  as  well  as  the  heterologous  and 
malignant  tumours  have  a  common  origin ;  and  that  *'  heterology 
consists,  in  fact,  only  in  a  formation  occurring  in  a  place,  or 
at  a  time,  or  in  a  d^p:^  which  is  unnatural  ;*'  conclusions  which 
Yirohow  denotes  by  the  terms  Heterotopic,  Heterochronie,  and 
Heterom^trie.  One  of  the  many  great  objections  brought  forward 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Cellular  Pathology"  is 
that  pus,  cancer,  and  tubercle  are  all  found  in  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain,  where  no  cells  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist,  capable  of 
increasing  on  the  one  hand,  or  degenerating  on  the  other.  It  must 
also  be  admitted,  notwithstanding  the  great  admiration  and  respect 
entertained  for  Virchow,  that  many  of  his  views  are  based  on  propo- 
sitions still  controverted,  as,  for  example,  the  existence  of  areolar 
tissue  corpuscles ;  that  his  statements  embrace  only  part  of  the 
subject,  and  that  they  leave  many  of  the  most  important  phenomena 
of  inflammation  and  of  tumours  quite  unexplained. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
FRACTURES. 

GENERAL    DOCTRINES. 

A  FRACTURE,  or  solution  of  continuity  of  a  bone,  is  said  to  be  trans- 
verse, oblique,  or  longitudinal,  according  as  it  is  at  a  right  or  an 
acute  angle  with,  or  parallel  to,  the  long  axis  of  the  part  of  the  bone 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Where  the  condition  of  the  bone,  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  is  made  the  basis  of  arrangement,  fractures 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes,  namely,  Simple,  Compound, 
and  Complicated  fracture,  Fracture  with  wound,  Impacted,  and  Partial 
fracture.  A  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  a  bone  is  broken  at 
one  part  without  any  co-existing  injury  of  soft  parts ;  compound  or 
open,  when  there  is  an  open  wound  of  the  superimposed  partcf,  com- 
municating with  the  fracture ;  commintUed,  when  the  bone  is  broken 
into  several  fragments ;  complictUed,  when,  together  with  the  fracture, 
there  is  serious  injury  of  the  adjoining  structures,  as  laceration  of 
vessels,  or  of  other  important  parts,  or  serious  contusion  of  the  super- 
imposed tissues ;  frwAure  with  wound,  when  the  wound  does  not  com- 
municate with  the  fracture ;  impacted,  when  one  frtigment  is  lodged 
in  the  other ;  and  partial^  when  the  continuity  of  only  part  of  the 
osseous  fibres  is  interrupted.  This  last  variety  has  been  called  by 
some  bending  with  paHiaL  fradwre,  and  by  others  green-stick  fracture. 
Bending  sometimes  takes  place  without  fracture ;  but  I  have  seen 
cases  which  I  am  convinced  were  cases  of  bending  with  partial  frac- 
ture. 

SIMPLE  FRACTURE. 

The  principal  symptoms  of  fracture  are  pain,  obvious  deformity, 
preternatural  mobility,  crepitus,  and  inability  to  move  the  affected 
limb  ;  but  as  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  particular  fractures  will 
be  minutely  described,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  under  the 
head  of  general  doctrines. 

The  mode  of  Union, — ^Tiie  new  bone  that  constitutes  the  bond  of 
union  is  named  callus.  The  production  of  callus  has  been  studied 
with  the  greatest  care  by  Haller,  Duhamel,  Bordenane,  Hunter,  Du- 
puytren,  Bresohet,  and  Yillerme,  and  more  recently  by  Paget  and 
Stanley.  Dupuytren  made  many  experiments  in  dogs,  rabbits,  birdfi^ 
and  other  animals,  and,  as  the  result  of  those  experiments,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  nature  never  accomplishes  the  union  of  a  rao- 
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ture  without  two  successive  deposits  of  callus,  the  one  of  which  he 
names  the  provimonal,  the  other  the  pennanetit.  The  first  he  believed 
to  be  perfected  in  from  thirty  to  forty  days — the  production  and  com- 
plete organization  of  the  other,  he  believed,  required  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  months. 

Dupuytren  arranged  the  phenomena  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
fracture  to  the  exact  and  complete  re-union  into  five  difierent  periods 
or  stages. 

In  tfie  first  stage,  comprehending  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
blood  is  extravasated  into  the  medullary  canal,  between  the  fi*agments, 
and  under  the  periosteum,  raising  up  the  latter  from  the  bone  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  fracture.  The  medullary  mem- 
brane becomes  swollen  and  separated  from  the  bone,  and  the  perios- 
teum is  not  only  raised  up  from  the  bone,  but  it  also  becomes  red, 
soft,  swollen,  and  preternaturally  vascular.  The  fragments  of  bone 
may  thus  be  said  to  be  surrounded  with  blood,  which  not  only  fills 
the  medullary  canal  and  the  space  between  the  fragments,  but  also 
separates  the  latter  from  detached  periosteum.  This  blood  becomes 
absorbed,  and  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused  into  the  parts  at  first  occupied 
by  extravasated  blood. 

In  the  second  stage,  comprising  the  interval  between  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day  to  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth,  the  tumour  of  callus,  as 
it  is  called  by  Dupuytren,  is  formed.  The  substance  between 
the  periosteum  and  bone  is  converted  into  a  structure  like  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  within  the  medullary  canal  there  is  also  developed  a 
fibro-cartilage,  but  the  substance  between  the  fragments  retains  the 
appearance  of  coagulable  lymph. 

In  the  third  stage,  extending  from  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  to 
the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  sixtieth  day,  according  to  age  and  strength, 
the  fibro-cartilage  between  the  periosteum  and  bone,  and  that  within 
the  medullary  canal,  are  both  converted  into  bone,  the  external 
forming  a  ring,  or  ferule,  or  clasp,  and  the  internal  a  plug,  or  peg 
(cheville),  filling  up  the  medullary  canal,  and  together  constituting 
what  Dupuytren  calls  the  provisional  callus.  The  external  ring,  em- 
bracing both  fragments,  and  the  plug  within  the  medullary  canal  con- 
stitute nature's  provision  for  keeping  the  fragments  in  apposition  and 
at  rest.  The  substance  between  the  fragments  is,  during  this  stage, 
changed  into  fibro-cartilage. 

In  tJie  fourth  stage,  extending  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  it  is  con- 
vei*ted  into  bone,  constituting  what  Dupuytren  called  the  permanent 
or  definitive  callus. 

The  fifth  stage  extends  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to  the  tenth 
or  twelfth,  during  which  the  provisional  or  temporary  callus,  being  no 
longer  necessary,  disappears,  and  the  medullary  canal  is  restored. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Dupuytren  on  this  interesting  subject ;  and, 
until  lately,  they  were  generally  i-eceived  as  the  correct  explanation 
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of  the  successive  changes  that  take  place,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower 
animals,  from  the  occurrence  of  fracture  until  the  injury  is  completely 
repaired. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  and  philosophical ''  Lec- 
tures on  Bepair  and  Reproduction*'  after  injuries,  has  brought  forward 
different  views  from  those  which  formerly  prevailed  regarding  the 
repair  of  a  fractured  human  bone,  and  has  supported  his  opinions  by 
most  conclusive  evidence.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  in  accordance 
with  those  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  reference  to  the  description  given  by  Dupu3rtren  and  others,  of 
the  examination  of  fractures  in  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  and  other  animals, 
Mr.  Paget  remarks  : — ^'  All  that  \a  written  in  these  accounts  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  provisional  callus  and  definitive  callus,  of  the 
formations  of  cartilage  and  bone  within  the  medullary  tube,  and 
beneath  the  periosteum,  can  be  traced  only,  as  it  were,  in  rudiment 
in  the  fractures  of  the  human  bones.  There  is  scarcely  a  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  such  provisional  callus  formed  in  the  repair  of  a 
fractured  human  bone ;  in  nearly  every  case  of  such  fracture,  the 
material  of  repair  is  only  inlaid  between  the  broken  surfaces,  or 
between  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  fragments,  and  unites  them  by  being 
fixed  to  both.  In  favourable  conditions,  this  appears  to  be  the  usual 
mode  of  repair,  even  though  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone  be  very 
much  displaced.  I  have  examined  many  more  specimens,  and  find 
the  same  rule  true ;  namely,  that  in  the  ordinary  repair  of  simple 
fractures  in  the  human  subject,  the  reparative  material,  or  callus,  is 
merely  inlaid  between  the  several  fragments ;  it  fills  up  the  inter- 
spaces between  them  and  the  angles,  at  which  one  fragment  overhangs 
another,  but  it  does  not  encircle  or  ensheath  them  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  description  of  provisional  callus  j  nor  is  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  if  at  all,  deposited  either  beneath  the  perios- 
teum or  within  the  medullary  tube.  In  birds,  dogs,  and  other  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  experiments,  the  formation  of  a  provisional,  or,  as  it 
may  perhaps  be  better  called,  an  ensheathing,  callus  is  usual." 

In  evidence  that  the  reparative  material  is  placed  not  within  and 
around  the  fragments,  as  an  ensheathing,  but  between  them,  as  an 
intermediate  callus,  Mr.  Paget  not  only  adduces  many  fractures  long 
after  they  have  been  completely  healed,  but  as  these  might  be  deemed 
insufficient,  he  refers  also  to  many  recent  specimens,  at  four,  five,  six, 
eight,  nine,  eleven,  twelve,  and  sixteen  weeks,  and  many  others  at 
unknown  dates  after  the  fracture.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  repair  of  human  bones  and  those  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  only  instances  in  the  human  subject  in  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  provisional  callus  is  formed,  are  in  fractures 
of  the  ribs,  and,  although  much  more  rarely,  of  the  clavicle. 

According  to  Mr.  Paget,  other  remarkable  differences  between  the 
reparative  process  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  are — that  in  man 
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no  change  of  any  importance  occars  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the 
periosteum  remains  without  being  raised  up  or  in  any  way  particu- 
larly changed^  except  that  it  becomes  slightly  thickened  and  more 
vascular. 

The  first  new  material  produced  is  liquor  sanguinis,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Paget's  observations,  sometimes  passes  into  perfect  fibrous 
tissue,  sometimes  into  fibro-cartilage,  and  occasionally,  although  very 
rarely,  into  true  cartilage.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Paget  remarks  : — 
"  In  different  specimens,  or  sometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  same, 
the  reparative  material  may  display,  in  one,  fibrous  tissue,  with  a 
few  embedded  corpuscles,  like  the  large  nearly  rounded  nuclei  of  car- 
tilage cells  ;  in  another,  a  less  appearance  of  fibrous  structure,  with 
more  abundant  nucleated  cells,  having  all  the  character  of  true  carti- 
lage cells ;  and,  in  a  third,  a  yet  more  perfect  cartilage." 

Treatment, — The  local  treatment  of  simple  fracture  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  fulfilling  the  four  following  indications  : — first,  bringing 
the  fragments  into  a  proper  position,  which  is  technically  called  re- 
duction,— this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible ;  second,  maintain- 
ing the  parts  in  this  position,  or  preventing  any  displacement ;  third, 
preserving  the  parts  at  rest  until  union  be  accomplished ;  and  fourth, 
obviating  any  untoward  symptoms.  The  proceedings  to  be  adopted 
for  fulfilling  these  indications  will  be  minutely  explained  in  the 
description  which  will  be  given  of  the  treatment  suitable  for  each 
particular  fracture. 

COMPOUND   FRACTURE. 

Definition, — ^A  fracture  is  said  to  be  compound,  or  open,  when 
there  is  an  open  wound  of  the  superimposed  parts  communicating 
with  the  fracture. 

Causes. — Fracture  may  be  rendered  compound  at  once,  by  the 
injury  which  fractured  the  bone  ;  or  subsequently,  by  one  or  other  of 
the  fragments  being  thrust  through  the  skin  ;  or  at  a  more  remote 
period,  by  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  superimposed  soft  parts. 

Dangers, — ^The  dangers  of  compound  fracture  may  be  arranged  into 
those  which  are  in  a  great  measure  immediate,  and  those  which  are 
remote.  The  first  class  comprehends  the  shock  and  collapse  of  the 
injury,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time  ;  hemorrhage,  which, 
alone  or  along  with  shock,  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  life ;  traumatic 
gangrene,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  injury,  of 
which  I  have  seen  many  examples,  chiefly  in  cases  of  severe  railway 
accidents ;  tetanus ;  and  gangrene,  and  rapid  disorganization  during 
the  supervening  inflammation,  the  part  and  system  being  so  much 
weakened  as  to  cause  the  former  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  dangers  belonging  to  the  second  class,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  remote  or  prospective  dangers,  are,  hectic  fever,  in 
consequence   of  profuse  wasting,   protracted   suppuration,  abscesses 
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with  or  without  exfoliation  or  slow  necrosis  of  the  bone,  erysipelas, 
phlebitis,  and  pysdmia.  Such  are  the  frequent  sources  of  loss  of  limb 
or  life  in  cases  of  these  injuries. 

Mode  of  Union, — ^The  process  of  repair  is  usually  much  more 
tedious  than  in  simple  fracture,  and  does  not  commence,  when 
inflammation  has  become  established,  until  it  abates.  The  union 
resembles,  in  some  measure,  that  by  the  second  intention  in  soft 
parts,  and  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  granulations  which  arise 
on  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and  ultimately  become  ossified. 

Question  of  Amputation, — The  first  point  that  demands  the  con- 
sideration of  the  surgeon  is,  whether  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
save  the  limb.  In  slighter  cases,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  clear 
and  pleasant — namely,  to  save  both  limb  and  life ;  but,  in  cases  of 
great  severity  and  complication,  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  his 
painful  duty  to  sacrifice  a  part  to  save  the  whole,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  sacrifice  the  limb  to  save  the  life.  The  principal  conditions 
which  demand  amputation  are,  extensive  removal  of  soft  parts,  or 
such  severe  and  extensive  contusion  of  them  as  makes  it  certain 
that  sloughing  to  a  great  extent  must  take  place,  an  extremely  shat- 
tered or  comminuted  condition  of  the  bones,  fracture  at  several  parts, 
extension  of  fracture  into  an  important  articulation,  division  of  the 
principal  blood-vessels,  laceration  of  an  important  artery  with  such 
injury  of  a  vein  as  to  constitute  an  obstacle  to  venous  return,  a  con- 
dition of  blood-vessels  which  rapidly  induces  gangrene,  great  infiltra- 
tion of  parts  with  blood,  and  more  especially  if  part  of  the  integu- 
ment be  torn  off,  and  the  intermuscular  spaces  extensively  infiltrated, 
the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  enfeeblement  of  system  from  disease, 
intemperance,  or  previous  loss  of  blood,  and  a  corpulent  habit  of  body 
in  a  person  addicted  to  indolence  and  luxurious  living.  Such  are  the 
chief  conditions  which  render  it  judicious  for  the  surgeon  to  recom- 
mend immediate  amputation,  rather  than  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient  by  a  vain  attempt  to  save  the  limb.  The  proper  period  for 
the  performance  of  amputation  is,  so  soon  as  the  shock  of  the  injury 
has  sufficiently  passed  away,  and  before  the  accession  of  irrita- 
tive fever.  When  this  period  has  arrived,  the  sooner  it  is  performed 
the  better  for  all  parties  concerned ;  but,  if  that  period  be  allowed  to 
pass  by,  another  may  not  occur  in  which  an  operation  could  with 
safety  be  performed.  Such  is  the  proper  period  for  primary  amputa- 
tion, and  such  the  principal  conditions  that  render  the  proceeding 
justifiable  and  necessary.  But,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  am- 
putation, cases  of  compound  fracture  may  be  arranged  into  three 
classes.  First,  those  in  which  it  is  clear  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  save  the  limb  j  second,  those  in  which  it  is  equally 
clear  that  it  is  our  duty  to  remove  the  limb ;  third,  those  of 
decided  doubt.  In  cases  belonging  to  this  last  class,  my  decided  im- 
pression is  that,  from  our  admiration  of  conservative  surgery,  and 
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our  anxiety  to  avoid  unnecessary  operations^  we  are  far  more  in 
danger  of  jeopardizing  a  patient's  life  by  an  attempt  to  save  an  injured 
limb,  than  of  performing  an  unnecessary  operation.  I  have  often 
reflected  on  my  own  experience  of  such  cases,  both  in  hospital  and 
in  private  pi-actice;  and  although  I  have  always  been  firmly  con- 
vinced that  I  never  yet  removed  a  limb  which  by  any  possibility 
could  have  been  saved,  I  have  arrived  at  the  painful  belief  that  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  I  should  have  done  better  by  not  attempting 
to  save  the  limb. 

Treatment, — ^The  first  consideration  is  the  reduction  of  the  fracture. 
In  many  cases  this  may  be  done  by  putting  the  limb  into  the  most 
favourable  position  for  relaxing  the  muscles,  and  by  cautious  and  well- 
directed  extension  and  counter-extension,  along  with  proper  manipula- 
tion. If  the  fracture  be  titinsverse,  these  means  will  always  be  success- 
ful :  but  if  it  be  oblique,  they  may  fail ;  and  then  it  becomes  advisable 
to  enlarge  the  wound  by  dividing  the  skin  which  embi*aces  the  bone, 
or  is  placed  underneath  it,  to  admit  of  replacement  of  the  fragments. 
In  some  cases,  however,  replacement  can  neither  be  effected  nor  main- 
tained without  sawing  ofif  the  sharp  projecting  ends  of  the  fi*agments, 
a  proceeding,  when  necessary,  that  must  be  gone  about  with  great 
caution,  so  as  not  to  strain  the  soft  parts  unnecessarily,  or  to  injure 
them  with  the  saw.  The  edges  of  the  wound,  in  all  cases,  should  be 
carefully  approximated  by  sutures  and  bits  of  plaster,  aided  by  collo- 
dion, to  exclude  the  air  ;  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  the  best  position 
for  relieving  tension  of  muscles  and  favouring  venous  return,  and  laid 
on  Liston*s  splint  or  enclosed  planes,  or  a  swing-splint,  or  some  of  the 
many  other  kinds  of  special  apparatus  suitable  for  the  situation  and 
kind  of  injury.  Along  with  the  use  of  these  means,  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  moderate  the  local  inflammatory  action,  and  lessen 
the  constitutional  irritation.  For  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  light 
water-dressings,  the  lightest  possible  bandaging  that  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  retentive  appliance,  irrigation,  or  cold  evaporating 
lotions,  the  use  of  a  spliut  with  an  aperture  corresponding  to  the 
wound,  so  as  to  make  movement  of  the  limb  during  dressing  unneces- 
sary, and  the  removal  of  all  pressure  or  weight  of  bed-clothes  by 
means  of  a  cradle,  are  our  principal  remedies.  For  fulfilling  the 
second  indication,  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated,  all  soui'ces 
of  irritation  should  bo  avoided,  the  diet  should  be  light,  every  avoid- 
able movement  should  be  guarded  against,  and  constitutional  irritation 
removed  by  opiates,  if  requisite.  By  these  means,  a  compound  frac- 
ture is  occasionally  changed  into  a  simple  one,  by  union  taking  place 
in  a  few  days.  When  this  desirable  end  is  not  obtained,  as,  imfortu- 
nately,  is  too  often  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  most  judiciously 
directed  local  and  constitutional  treatment,  light  water-dressings 
should  still  be  continued,  but  changed  to  tepid  water  when  suppura- 
tion oomes  on ;  all  tension  from  matter  should  be  removed  by  incision, 
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when  necessary,  whether  the  matter  be  infiltrated  or  in  the  form  of 
abscess ;  all  undue  handling  or  movement  of  the  limb,  all  pressure  to 
squeeze  out  matter,  and  the  slightest  degree  of  injurious  compression 
from  tension  of  bandages,  should  be  anxiously  guarded  against.  The 
utmost  attention  to  cleanness,  by  the  removal  of  all  soiled  dressings, 
is  important ;  and,  in  some  cases,  syringing  out  cavities  where  matter 
has  been  lodged,  and  carefully  employing  compresses,  will  be  found 
beneficial.  The  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  supported,  and 
his  health  as  much  as  possible  maintained  by  good  diet,  wine,  tonics, 
preserving  the  air  in  his  room  as  pure  as  possible  without  chilling 
him,  free  admission  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  a  proper  condition  of  his 
bed  and  bedding,  encouragement,  and  all  other  means  necessary  and 
judicious  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Should  gan- 
grene invade,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
laid  down  when  speaking  of  that  state  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
work.  Secondary  amputation  may  be  required,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  invasion  of  gangrene,  but  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of 
the  patient  failing,  from  irritation  or  asthenic  fever,  induced  by  gene- 
ral disorganization  of  the  limb,  or  hectic  fever,  resulting  from  profrise 
suppuration  and  necrosis  of  the  bones.  The  proper  period  for 
secondary  amputation  for  the  last-mentioned  conditions  is  when  its 
necessity  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  while  the  patient  has  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  shock  which  must  necessarily  be  induced  by  its 
performance,  and  before  he  is  run  down  to  such  an  ebb  as  to  make  it 
probable  that,  should  he  survive  the  shock  of  the  operation,  he  will 
fall  a  victim  to  some  low  diffuse  form  of  the  inflammatory  process,  to 
intercurrent  and  visceral  congestion,  to  erysipelas,  to  phlebitis,  or  to 
pyaemia.  The  operation  having  been  performed,  in  many  cases 
nourishment,  stimulants,  and  opium  require  to  be  administered,  in 
extremely  liberal  doses,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sinking.  In 
many  apparently  desperate  cases  in  our  hospital,  in  which  I  have  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  at  last  the  desired  result,  in  addition  to 
nourishing  diet,  I  have,  with  the  greatest  benefit,  prescribed  for  many 
days,  six  ounces  of  brandy,  ten  ounces  of  wine  daily,  and  a  grain  of 
opium  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

FALSE  JOINTS. 

Ununited  Fradwres — Causes, — A  fracture  may  fail  to  unite  owing 
to  constitutional  or  local  causes.  The  principal  constitutional  causes 
which  interfere  with  the  reparative  progress  are — a  scorbutic,  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  syphilitic  or  phthisical  state  of  system,  or  debility  from 
loss  of  blood,  intemperance,  want  of  sufficient  food,  long-continued 
fever,  or  exhausting  disease,  senile  atrophy,  loss  of  nutrient  power, 
or  want  of  nervous  influence,  however  induced.  Paralysis  and 
similar  affections  are  well  known  to  interfere  with  the  reparative 
process.     The  experiments  of  Roechling  on  animab,  on  this  subject| 
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are  very  interesting.     Pregnancy  and  age  have  been  supposed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  union  of  fractures ;  but,  judging  from  my 
own  experience,  if  they  have  any  influence,  it  must  be  much  less  than 
some  have  imagined.     The  most  common  local  causes  are — want  of 
proper  apposition,  the  fragments  not  being  preserved  perfectly  free 
from  motion,  excess  of  the  inflammatory  process,  however  induced,  a 
necrosed  portion  of  bone,  the  interposition  of  portions  of  muscle  or 
tendon  between  the  fragments,  and  the  anatomical  condition  of  the 
fragments  in  regard  to  arterial  supply.     The  influence  of  this  last- 
mentioned  cause  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  fracture  entirely  within 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  sometimes  in  fracture  of 
the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  when  so  placed  that  the  broken- 
off  ball  is  entirely  within,  and  has  no  attachment  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  that  is,  when  the  articulatoiy  portion  only  constitutes  the 
upper  fragment.     A  due  supply  of  blood  to  both  fragments  appears 
to  be  essential  for  perfect  union.     When  the  articulatory  portion  of 
the  humerus  is  broken  ofl*,  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  all  vascular 
supply,  and  not  only  may  there  be  no  union,  but  the  fragment  within 
the  joint  is  sometimes  found  to  become  necrosed.     In  fracture  within 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  there  being  still  some  blood 
carried  to  the  upper  fragment   through  the  vessels   of  the  round 
ligament,  necrosis  does  not  take  place ;   but  the  defect  of  supply 
is   such  as  to  make  union  by  bone    a    matter   of  extremely  rare 
occurrence.     Guertin  has  given  great  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
has  brought  forward  cases  to  show  that  ununited  fracture  is  some- 
times the  result  of  defective  supply  of  blood,  caused  by  rupture  of 
the  nutritious  artery  of  the  broken  bona     Curling  has  shown  that 
atrophy  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  interruption  of 
arterial  supply  from  the  same  cause.     The  investigations  of  Guertin, 
Curling,  and  Adams  on  this  subject  are  full  of  interest,  and  highly 
deserving  of  perusal.     It  is  found  that,  if  the  supply  of  blood  be  cut 
off*  to  any  particular  extent,  by  injury  of  the  nutritious  artery,  so 
that  the  periosteum  has  exclusively  the  duty  of  nourishing  the  frag- 
ments, either  one  or  both  pieces  become  atrophied,  their  walls  being 
visibly  thinned,  as  well  as  their  areolar  structure. 

Disunited  Fracture. — After  consolidation  has  taken  place,  disrup- 
tion may  be  induced  by  fresh  mechanical  violence  ;  or  it  may  result 
from  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration,  or  in  consequence  of 
any  of  the  constitutional  states  described,  when  treating  on  the  con- 
stitutional cause  of  ununited  fracture. 

State  of  parts  of  False  Joints, — On  this  subject  Rokitansky  re- 
marks : — "  The  unnatural  joints,  which  result  from  fracture,  are  of 
two  diflereut  kinds  j  one  more  or  less  resembles  a  synchondrosis  j  the 
other  is  like  diarthrosis,  and  is,  accordingly,  in  its  proper  sense,  a 
new  joint  In  the  former  case,  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  are 
held  together  by  ligamentous  tissue.     Either  a  disc  of  ligament,  the 
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thickness  of  which  may  vary,  is  interposed  between  them,  and  allows 
of  but  little  movement ;  or,  as  occurs  when  there  has  been  loss  of 
substance,  ligamentous  bands  connect  the  fragments,  and  allow  them 
to  move  freely  on  each  other.  The  connecting  substance  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  the  svhatantia  intermedia  mentioned  above,  which, 
as  the  formation  of  the  secondary  callus  has  failed,  or  been  insuffi- 
cient, remains  in  its  first  state.  In  the  second  case,  a  ligamentous 
articular  capsule  is  formed,  and  is  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane,  which 
secretes  synovia ;  the  fractured  surfaces  adapt  themselves  to  each  other, 
and  become  covered  with  a  layer  of  tissue, which  is  fibro-ligamentous,  or 
more  or  less  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  which  resembles,  and  sometimes 
(Howship)  really  is,  cartilage;  they  then  articulate  immediately  with  one 
another,  or  may  have  between  them  an  intervening  layer  of  ligament, 
which  corresponds  to  an  interarticular  cartilage ;  and  their  movement 
on  each  other  is  more  or  less  free,  according  to  the  size  of  the  articular 
capsule,  and  the  form  of  the  articulatory  surfaces.  These  last  are 
sometimes  horizontal  or  smooth  ;  they  glide  over  each  other,  and 
allow  of  restricted  motion  ;  sometimes  the  one  surface  becomes  con- 
vex, and  the  other  concave ;  sometimes  both  are  rounded  off,  and 
lying  within  a  capaciously  articular  capsule  far  apart,  they  come  in 
contact  only  during  particular  movements.  The  articular  capsule  is 
the  product  of  the  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  ;  the  cartilaginous 
layer,  which  covers  the  ends  of  the  bone,  is  secondary  callus  arrested 
in  its  metamorphosis,  and  converted  into  fibroid  tissue ;  the  other 
ligamentous  cords,  which  are  sometimes  present,  and  the  structures 
resembling  an  interarticular  cartilage,  are  remnants  of  the  substantia 
intermedia.*^ 

Treatment. — If  the  want  of  union  be  owing  to  constitutional  dis- 
order, the  grand  indication  to  be  fulfilled  is,  the  removal  of  that  state 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  general  health  should  be  maintained, 
the  power  and  vigour  of  the  system  kept  up  by  generous  diet,  tonics, 
and  stimuli,  if  required,  and  the  parts  should  be  placed  in  proper  appo- 
sition, and  kept  at  perfect  rest  by  starch  bandage  or  other  suitable  ap- 
pliance. Energy  of  system  being  duly  sustained,  and  favourable  local 
conditions  for  local  repair  being  secured,  the  desired  result  will  no 
doubt  be  obtained.  After  a  patient  has  remained  for  weeks  in  bed, 
without  union  being  efieoted,  I  have  often  found  consolidation  take 
place  very  soon,  in  consequence  of  the  limb  being  bound  up  afresh 
with  starch  bandage,  and  the  patient  being  drawn  out  into  the  0{>en 
air,  and  allowed  occasionally  to  move  on  crutches,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health  securing  sufficient  energy  of  repair. 
When  months,  however,  have  elapsed,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury,  and  a  false  joint  has  been  formed,  some  operative  proceeding 
becomes  necessary,  before  union  can  be  attained.  Some  of  the  many 
proceedings  which  have  been  had  recourse  to  are  : — Friction  of 
the  ends  of  the  fragments  against  each  other,  as  recommended  by 
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Celaus,  and  practised  by  some  modern  surgeons,  repeated  in  five  or 
six  days,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  parts  at  rest  in  the  interval 
— cautious,  steady,  persistent  pressure,  as  recommended  by  Amesbury, 
and  kept  up  by  leather  splints,  or  some  special  apparatus — White's 
proceeding    of    cutting    down    and    sawing    off   the  ends    of   the 
fragments  —  the    proceeding    of    Dr.    Physick,    of   introducing    a 
seton  between    the    fragments,    allowing    it  to    remain  until  sup- 
puration    is    established,    withdrawing    it,    and    binding    up    the 
limb    carefully,   and    maintaining    it   at  perfect  rest — the  method 
of  Hunter,    consbting  of  cutting    down  upon  the  artificial  joint, 
and  irritating  the   surfaces  forming  it  by  means   of  a  spatula — 
Burman*s  treatment,  which  consists  of  the  application  of  galvanism 
as  an  exciting  agent — Professor  Brainard's  practice  of  introducing  a 
perforator,  piercing  the  fragments  at  various  points,  cutting  up  the 
interposed  tissue  between  the  sur&ces,  and  binding  up  the  fracture 
in  the  hope  of  ossification  taking  place— lastly,  the  proceeding  of 
Horeau,  generally  condemned  in  Europe,  but  favourably  viewed  by 
many  in  America,  owing  chiefly  to  the  recommendation  of  Rodgers, 
which  consists  of  cutting  off  the  points  of  the  fragments,  drilling  a 
hole  through  each,  and  tying  them  firmly  together  by  a  silver  wire,  so 
as  to  keep  them  closely  and  evenly  together  during  the  consolidating 
process.     Of  the  above  proceedings,  the  only  one  of  which  I  can  speak 
from   personal  experience,  is  that  of  White,  namely,  cutting  down 
upon  the  joint,  and  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the  bones.     In  many 
cases  this  would  be  a  very  formidable  proceeding;  but  in  two  very 
favourable    for  such    an    operation,    I   adopted   it  with   perfectly 
satis&ctory  results.     There  are  other  two  operations,  however,  which 
I  look  on  with  more  &vour  than  any  of  the  methods  of  operation  I 
have  above  described,  namely,  the  proceedings  of  Dieffenbach  and  of 
Miller.     Dieffenbach's  treatment  consists  of  cutting  down  upon  the 
fragments,  piercing  them  at  several  points  with  a  gimlet,    intro- 
ducing ivory  pegs  into  the  perforations,  and  allowing  tliem  to  remain 
for  some  weeks.     Both  fragments  must  be  perforated  at  several  points, 
but  the  object  is  not  to  pin  together  the  fragments  of  bone.     The  pre- 
sence of  the  foreign  bodies  excites  the  necessary  amount  of  action ; 
and  in  many  instances,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  humerus  and 
femur,  gratifying  results  are  obtained.     Miller*s  treatment  consists  in 
introducing  a  long  tenotomy  needle  through  the  integument,  passing  it 
down  to  the  joint,  and  cutting  up  the  ligamentous  bond  of  union,  as  well 
as  the  self-investing  tissue  on  the  bones,  covering  the  opening  with 
collodion  and  plaster,  and  binding  up  the  fragments,  and  keeping  them 
at  rest.     I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  results  of  both  these 
proceedings,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  certain  cases,  they  will 
generally  lead  to  the  necessary  amount  of  reparative  action. 
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SPECIAL  FRACTURES. 

FRACTURES    OF     THE     FORE-ARM. 

Fractures  of  the  fore-arm  are  more  frequent  than  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Desault  found,  in  the  record  which  ho  kept  of 
such  cases,  that  they  occupy  the  first  place.  Dupuytren  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  his  expeiience  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  ; 
and  Mr.  Lonsdale  also,  who  gives  a  table  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
one  cases,  found  these  to  be  the  most  frequent,  and  to  form  one-fifth 
of  all  fractures. 

In  treating  of  these  fractures,  it  is  proposed  to  consider — First, 
The  Classification,  or  arrangement  of  them ;  Second,  The  Comparative 
Frequency  of  Cases  belonging  to  each  Class  j  Third,  The  Symptoms 
and  Nature  of  the  Displacement  peculiar  to  each  Fracture  j  and 
Fourth,  The  Treatment  proper  to  each  Class. 

I.    CLASSIFICATIOX. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: — 

1.  Fractures  of  the  radius ;  2.  Fractures  of  both  bones ;  and,  3. 
Fractures  of  the  ulna. 

II.   COMPARATIVE   FREQUENCY  OF  CASES   BELONGING  TO   EACH   CLASS. 

From  the  following  statistics  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  it  appears  that  the 
cases  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
second ;  and  the  second  more  numerous  than  the  third.     Dupuytren 
records,  that  in   1829  there  were  brought  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  one 
hundred  and  nine  fractures,  of  which  twenty-three  were  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  of  these  sixteen  were  of  the  radius  alone,  five  of  both  bones, 
and  two  of  the  ulna  alone  :  and  that,  in  1836,  there  were  ninety- 
seven  fractures,  of  which  twenty -two  were  of  the  fore-arm  ;  and  of 
these,  sixteen  were  of  the  radius,  four  of  both  bones,  and  two  of  the 
idna  alone.     These  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of 
most  surgeons.     But  Mr.   Lonsdale  has  given  a  table  exhibiting  a 
different  result  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  cases  of  the  second 
and  third  classes.     He  found  that  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
fractures  of  the  fore-arm,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  of  the 
radius  alone,  ninety-six  of  the  ulna,  and  ninety-three  of  both  bones. 
These  statistics  show  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  fractures 
of  the  fore-arm,  are  fractures  of  the  radius  only ; — a  fact  not  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  radius  may  not 
only  be  broken  by  direct  violence  applied  to  itself — to  which  it  is 
also  more  exposed  by  its  position  as  the  outer  bone,  but  also  by  violence 
applied  to  the  hand,  which  is  supported  by  the  radius. 
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Fractures  of  the  right  radius  are  more  frequent  than  of  the  left. 
Dupuytren  found  that  of  ninety-seven  cases,  fifty-nine  were  of  the 
right,  and  thirty-eight  of  the  left  radius. 


III.   BTMPTOHS  AND  NATURE   OF  THE  DISPLACEMENT  PECULIAR  TO 
EACH    FRACTURE. — FRACTURES   OF  THE  RADIUS. 

1.  Situation. — Fractures  of  the  radius  may  take  place  in  any 
situation  ;  they  occur  more  frequently  at  the  lower,  than  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  still  more  frequently  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 
M.  Vel|)eau  states  that  fracture  of  the  ulna  is  found  more  frequently 
below  than  above,  and  of  the  radius,  on  the  contrary,  more  frequently 
above  than  below.  This  he  probably  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  smaller  than  the  upper,  while 
the  reverse  is  true  with  regard  to  the  radius.  Most  surgeons,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  fi*actures  of  the  radius  are  not  so  frequent  at  the 
upper  as  at  the  lower  extremity. 

Fracture  at  the  neck  is  an  exceedingly  rare  accident.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  says  : — "  This  fracture  I  have  heard  mentioned  by  surgeons, 
as  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  statement,  for  it  is  an  accident  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  if 
instances  ever  present  themselves,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
they  must  be  very  rare."  M.  Velpeau's  statement  with  regard  to  the 
ulna  agrees  with  general  experience. 

2.  Causes. — The  radius  is  fractured  by  violence,  applied  either 
directly  to  the  bone  itself,  or  indirectly  through  the  hand  j  for  instance, 
when  a  person  falls  on  the  hand,  the  radius  receives  the  shock  from 
the  hand,  the  upper  part  receiving  the  whole  momentum  of  the  body 
from  the  humerus,  while  the  lower  part  rests  against  the  hand  upon 
the  ground  j  the  radius  bends,  and,  if  the  force  be  sufficiently  violent, 
gives  way — ^generally  near  the  middle.  This  fracture  is  more  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  a  ^1  on  the  palm  than  on  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Out  of  fourteen  cases^  Dupuytren  found  that  three  were  owing 
to  falls  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  eleven  to  falls  on  the  palm. 
Cruveilheir,  therefore,  was  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  radius 
could  not  be  fractured  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

3.  Symptoms. — Pain,  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntarily  effecting  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination,  and  the  prone  position  of  the 
hand  are  indicative  characters  of  this  injury.  There  are  also  other 
symptoms  which  deserve  attention,  namely,  a  motionless  condition  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  during  pronation  and  supination,  crepitus,  a 
diminution  of  the  transverse  measurement  of  the  fore-arm  occasioned 
by  the  fractured  portions  falling  into  the  interosseous  space,  and 
projection  of  the  fractured  ends  on  the  back  of  the  fore-arm,  when 
the  hand  is  very  forcibly  bent.  If  the  fracture  be  in  the  middle,  or 
in  the  lower  two-thirds,  it  may  be  felt  by  the  finger. 
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Tba  viotwnlesa  condilUtn  of  the  head  of  the  radius  may  beat  be 
aBcertained  hj  the  surgeon  graspiug  the  upper  pai't  of  the  fore-arm 
-with  one  hand,  having  lits  thumb  firmly  pressed  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
patient  on  the  auspected  eide,  and  forcibly  perfonnH  pronation  and 
BupinatioQ.  A  motionless  condition,  under  tbeae  oircumstancee,  in- 
dicates fracture ;  mobility  is  a  proof  of  lategrity.  This  is  a  most 
useful  guide  to  diagnosis  when  the  fracture  is  in  tbe  upper  part  \  in 
irhich  case,  from  tbe  bone  being  covered  by  muscles,  the  other 
symptoms  are  more  obscure. 

CrepUvs,  which  can  beat  be  discovered  during  the  above  method  of 
examination,  is  a  sure  symptom  of  fracture.  It  has  been  called 
crepitus,  or  hard  crepitus,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  soft  crackling  sen- 
ntion  sometimes  produced  by  eSiision  into  the  soft  parts.  Tbe 
absence  of  crepitus,  however,  will  not  prove  the  non-existence  of 
fracture  ;  fbr  crepitus  may  be  prevented  altogether  by  the  presence  of 
muscular  fibre  between  the  broken  extremities,  or  it  may  be  rendered 
not  very  perceptible,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  or, 
at  a  much  later  period,  by  the  secretion  of  lympli. 

Diminution  of  the  transverse  measurement  of  the  fore-arm,  ooca- 
aioned  by  the  fractured  portions  falling  into  the  interosHeona  space. 
This  ^mptom  is  most  apparent  when  the  fracture  is  near  the  middle  ; 
it  can  be  increased  by  pressing  the  bones  near  the  fracture,  or  by 
forcibly  bending  the  hand  to  the  radial  side  of  the  fore-arm. 

When  the  fracture  is  in  the  upper  third,  this  symptom  is  not  very 
perceptible.     When  the  fracture  ia  very  near  tbe  wrist,  the  fractured 

Pig.  4*. 


portions  often  occasion  such  a  pressure  upon  the  tendons  as  to  prevent 
the  motions  of  the  fingers  ;  and  sometimes  the  swelling  from  effusion 
Into  their  sheaths  gives  the  appearance  of  a  dislocation.  The  accom- 
panying sketch,  from  Liston,  is  very  characteristic  of  fracture  near 
the  wrist. 

4.  Position  of  the  /ractttred  portions. — If  the  fracture  be  near  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  the  part  above  the  fracture  remains  in  its  natural 
position ;  the  part  below  ia  drawn  too  far  backwards  or  forwards, 
following  the  movements  of  the  hand  when  pronated  or  supiaated, 
and  can  only  be  kept  in  a  line  with  the  upper  part  when  the  hand  is 
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mldwajr  betweea  pronatioa  and  Hupination ;  it  is  also  drawn  too  near 
the  ulna  bj  the  pronator  quadratos  muscle  ;  hence  ariaea  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  interoaseoiu  spaca  When  the  radiuB  ia  fractured  at  ita 
neck,  the  inferior  part  is  drawn  upwards,  inwards,  aud  forwards,  bj 
the  biceps  muscle,  while  the  head  and  firactured  neck  are  drawn 
slightly  outwards  by  the  supinator  ntdii  brevis. 

Speaking  of  fracture  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist.  Sir  Astlejr  Cooper 
remarks : — 

"  If  this  fracture  occurs  in  a  very  oblique  direction,  so  great  a  dis- 
placement of  the  radius  ensues,  that  dis- 
location of  the  ulna  forwards  is  also 
produced. 

"I  have  given  a  plate  of  this  acci- 
dent, from  a  preparation  of  it  in  the 
museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The 
lower  end  of  the  radius  is  seen  in  its 
natural  situation,  articulated  with  the 
carpal  bones.  An  inch  above  the  liga- 
mentum  annulare  carpi,  the  broken  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  is  seen  projecting 
under  the  fiexor  tendons  of  the  wrist, 
which  have  been  removed  to  show  its 
situation  ;  the  ulna  is  dislocated  forwards, 
and  rests  upon  the  os  orfaiculare. 

"Symptoms. — The  eigna  of  this  injury 
are,  that  the  hand  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  fore-arm,  so  as,  at  first  sight,  to  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  a  dislocation  of  the 
hand  backwards  ;  and  a  projection  of  the 
ulna  ia  felt  under  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  nlnaris  muscle,  Just  above  the  ob 
orbicnlare ;  and  thirdly,  the  fractured  extremity  of  the  radius  is 
easily  detected,  under  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand.  I  have  seen 
this  accident  frequently,  and  at  first  did  not  exactly  understand  the 
nature  of  the  injury ;  indeed,  dissection  alone  taught  me  its  real 
character." 

Fig  46. 


From  Cooni. 
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Fractures  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist  present  great  varieties  with 
regard  to  direction,  symptoms,  and  state  of  paits.  When  transverse, 
and  free  from  impaction,  the  displacement  is  not  great,  and  the  parts 
have  the  appearance  represented  in  the  above  sketch  from  Listen.  If 
the  fracture  be  very  oblique,  the  accident  may  give  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion of  pai*ts  described  and  delineated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

There  are  two  fractures  of  the  radius  in  this  situation  occasionally 
attended  with  impaction.  By  a  fall  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb  the 
radius  may  be  fractured,  the  lower  fragment  may  be  twisted  a  little 
outwards,  and  the  under  end  of  the  upper  fragment  may  be  forcibly 
sent  by  the  projectile  motion  into  the  lower  fragment.  By  a  fall  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  the  radius  may  become  the  subject  of  fracture, 
the  under  fragment  may  be  sent  forward,  and  the  under  extremity 
of  the  upper  fragment  may  project  backwards.  As  I  lately  saw  in  a 
dissection,  it  may  be  impacted  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
lower  fragment. 

FRACTURE   OF  BOTH   BONES. 

Causes, — Fracture  of  both  bones  may  be  caused  by  a  blow,  or  by 
a  heavy  body  passing  over  the  fore-arm, — Id  which  cases  the  bones  are 
usually  fractured  in  the  same  situation ;  or  by  a  fall  on  the  hand, 
when  the  radius,  which  in  the  first  instance  receives  the  whole  shock, 
is  fractured,  and  the  ulna,  to  which  the  shock  is  thus  transferred,  gives 
way  likewise.  In  the  latter  case  the  bones  are  not  necessarily 
fractured  in  the  same  situation.  % 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons  respecting  the 
usual  situation  of  the  fractures,  when  both  bones  are  broken  ;  some 
supposing  that  they  are  generally  in  the  same  situation,  while  Vel- 
peau  and  others  maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  In  explanation  of 
this  difference  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  fractures,  if  produced  by 
violence  applied  to  the  hand,  will  not  be  in  a  line,  as  the  weakest 
part  of  each  bone  will  give  way ;  but  if  the  fractures  be  the  result 
of  direct  violence,  they  will  in  aU  probability  be  in  the  same 
situation. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are, — pain  increased  on  moving  the 
parts,  loss  of  the  power  of  pronation  and  supination,  tumefaction  or 
some  unnatural  appearance,  for  the  most  part  an  apparent  decrease 
of  the  diameter  of  the  fore-arm  from  side  to  side  by  the  diminution 
of  the  interosseous  space,  and  increase  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
by  the  muscles  being  forced  out  from  between  the  bones ;  angular  de- 
formity, apparent  on  raising  the  fore-arm ;  mobility  in  a  part  which 
ought  to  be  inflexible ;  and  crepitus,  which  can  generally  be  made  very 
perceptible  by  the  surgeon  giving  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  hand.  The 
interosseous  space  may  be  still  further  diminished  by  compressing  the 
bones.  The  fore-arm  is  generally  semi-fixed,  and  there  is  but  little 
shortening  of  the  limb. 
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State  of  the  pa/rta. — The  pronator  quadratus  muscle  draws  the 
under  parts  of  the  two  bones  towards  each  other,  and  the  pronator 
radii  teres  draws  the  part  of  the  radius  into  which  it  is  inserted 
towards  the  ulna ;  this  diminishes  the  transverse  diameter,  while  the 
constant  pressing  out  of  the  muscles  from  between  the  bones  occasions 
the  increase  of  the  antero-posterior. 

Fig.  47. 


From  LiBTON. 

The  parts  of  the  bones  below  the  fracture  can  be  made  to  point 
towards  the  parts  above,  only  when  the  hand  is  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  fore-arm,  and  midway  between  pronation  and  supination. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  ULI^A. 

Three  fi:actures  of  the  ulna  are  met  with,  namely,  of  the  shaft,  and 
of  the  olecranon,  and  coronoid  processes. 

Fractures  of  the  processes  present  peculiar  symptoms,  and  require 
particular  methods  of  treatment ;  we  shall,  therefore,  delay  the 
consideration  of  them,  until  after  the  description  of  the  treatment 
proper  for  the  other  fractures  of  the  fore-arm. 

FRACTURE   OF  THE  SHAFT   OF  THE  ULNA. 

Causes. — ^This  fracture  \a  almost  always  caused  by  violence  directly 
applied  to  the  bone,  as  by  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
fore-arm. 

Symptoms, — The  existence  of  this  fracture  can  be  easily  dis- 
covered, by  drawing  the  finger  along  the  inner  part  of  the  ulna, 
when,  from  the  superficial  situation  of  the  bone,  an  irregularity 
caused  by  the  fracture  is  perceptible.  There  is  a  depression  at 
the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  the  part  below  it  is  too  near  the 
radius. 

Crepitation  is  usually  perceptible  on  moving  the  under  part  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  and  sometimes  the  long  axis  of  the  hand  is 
not  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  fore-arm,  but  is  drawn 
inwards. 

State  of  the  parts, — ^The  fracture  is  generally  in  the  under  part  of 
the  bone,  where  it  is  most  slender,  and  exposed  to  injury  from  its 
superficial  situation.  The  position  of  the  fractured  parts  is  as  follows  : 
— ^The  part  above  the  fracture  is  preserved  in  its  natural  situation  by 
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its  connexion  with  the  humerus,  wliereas  the  part  below  is  drawn  to- 
wards the  radius  by  the  pronator  quadratus. 

IV.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  THREE  CLASSES  OF  FRACTURES  OF  FORE- ARM. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  fractures  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
2)rocuring  and  maintaining  coaptation.  This  is  procured  by  bending 
the  fore-arm  at  right  angles  to  the  arm,  and  placing  the  hand  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination ;  then  using  slight  extension,  if 
necessary,  and  ])ushing  back  the  protruded  muscles  between  the  bones. 
To  maintain  coaptation,  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  both  attitude  and 
mechanism. 

Attitude. — In  each  class  of  fractures  the  fore-arm  ought  always  to 
be  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  that  the  muscles  of  the  arm  may 
be  uniformly  relaxed ;  and  the  hand  ought  always  to  be  placed  mid- 
way between  pronation  and  supination,  that  is,  with  the  thumb  up- 
wards and  the  little  finger  downwards.  If  this  be  neglected,  the 
fractured  portions  will  unite  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  each  other ; 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  supination,  if  the 
hand  be  kept  in  a  state  of  pronation,  or  of  the  power  of  prona- 
tion, if  it  be  supinated.  The  only  yariation  of  attitude  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  fractures  is  in  the  relative  position  of  the  hand  and 
the  long  axis  of  the  fore-arm  :  in  fractures  of  both  bones  the  long 
axis  of  the  hand  should  be  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  in  fractures  of  the  radius,  the  hand  should  be  depressed  ;  and 
in  fractures  of  the  ulna  slightly  elevated. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  these  peculiarities  of  position  is,  to  prevent 
the  diminution  of  the  interosseous  space  j  which  is  accomplished,  in 
fracture  of  both  bones,  by  uniformly  extending  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  radius  and  ulna ;  in  fracture  of  the  radius,  by  extending  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  radius ;  and  in  fracture  of 
the  ulna,  by  the  extension  of  those  on  the  inner  part  of  the  bone  ; 
and  these  conditions  of  the  muscles  are  produced  by  the  above  de- 
scribed attitudes  of  the  hand.  The  following  directions  exhibit  at 
one  view  the  attitudes  to  be  observed  : — 

1.  Bend  the  fore-arm  at  ariglU  angle  with  the  arm.  2.  Keep  the 
hand  midway  between  pronation  and  supination.  3.  In  fractures  of 
both  bones,  keep  tJie  hand  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  tlie  fore-arm, 
4.  In  fractures  of  the  radius,  depress  the  hand.  5.  In  fractures  of 
the  ulna,  raise  tlie  hand. 

Mechanism. — ^Various  appliances  have  been  used  to  preserve  the 
parts  at  rest,  and  in  apposition.  Some  surgeons  use  pasteboard 
splints,  softened  in  hot  water,  and  then  moulded  to  the  fore-arm ; 
some,  splints  composed  of  several  parallel  pieces  of  wood  secured 
together  by  a  piece  of  linen  or  leather  j  while  others  make  use 
of  two  wooden  splints,  slightly  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex 
on  the  other.  Baron  Boyer  recommends  that  a  small  oblong  pad 
should  bo  applied  between  the  concave  surface  of  each  splint  and  the 
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fore-arm,  in  order  more  effectually  to  press  in  the  muscles,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  interosseous  space.  But  if  the  splints  be  applied  closely, 
the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter  will  be 
sufficient ;  nor  will  any  padding  be  requisite,  except  a  little  cotton 
to  prevent  the  pressure  from  irritating  the  skin.  In  fracture  of  a 
single  bone  the  splints  should  extend  only  to  the  wrist ;  but  when 
both  bones  are  broken,  one  of  the  splints  should  reach  to  the  fingers, 
that  the  hand  may  be  kept  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  fore- 
arm ; — the  longer  is  usually  applied  to  the  front  of  the  fore-arm. 

To  preserve  the  mechanism  in  its  proper  situation  various  means 
have  been  employed.  The  common  roller  aud  starch  bandage  are 
both  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  tend,  by  pressing  the  radius  and 
ulna  together,  to  diminish  the  interosseous  space ;  they  also  keep 
up  a  degree  of  heat  about  the  part,  and  create  trouble  in  taking 
off  the  splints,  which  must  occasionally  be  done  to  ascertain  whether 
the  part  presents  the  desired  appearance.  The  loop-bandage  is  not 
liable  to  the  same  objections ;  but  the  most  convenient  and  elegant  man- 
ner of  treating  these  fractures  is,  to  use  the  wooden  splints,  retaining 
them  in  a  proper  position  by  the  buckle-bandage.  Two  or  three  may 
be  used,  and  the  fore-arm  should  be  kept  in  a  sling. 

DIRECTIONS   AS  TO   MECHANISM. 

1.  In  fractures  of  one  bone,  apply  two  splints  of  equal  length,  not 
extending  beyond  the  wrist. 

2.  In  fractures  of  both  bones,  use  two  splints  of  unequal  length, 
the  larger  being  applied  to  the  front  of  the  fore-arm,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  the  other  need  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  wrist. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  treatment  in  these  fractures  are,  to  obtain 
coaptation,  to  preserve  the  interosseous  space,  and  to  keep  the  parts 
at  rest  in  a  proper  position.  For  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  atti- 
tude and  mechanism  are  both  necessary  ;  the  former  should  be  used 
from  the  very  beginning  of  treatment ;  but  the  application  of  me- 
chanism should  be  delayed  until  either  the  danger  of  infiammation 
supervening  is  over,  or  the  infiammation,  if  it  has  already  taken  place, 
has  been  subdued. 

The  pistol-shaped  splint,  introduced  by  Nelaton,  will  be  found  a 
very  convenient  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  radius 
near  the  wrist. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  OLECRANON  PROCESS. 

Ca/aaea, — This,  which  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  fracture,  is 
usually  caused  by  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  and  sometimes, 
although  very  rarely,  by  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps  extensor 
cubiti  muscle. 

Varieties. — ^This  fracture  may  be,  in  direction,  either  transverse  or 
oblique,  and  in  situation,  at  the  base,  middle,  or  apex  of  the  process. 
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Transverse  &acture  m  the  raiildle  of  the  proceas  is  the  most  frequent, 
both  OS  to  situation  and  direction. 

Symptoms. — An  vnnaiwralhard  sxoeUing,  caused  hy  the  olecranon, 
ia  the  nnder  and  back  part  of  the  humerus,  saoietimeB  half  an  inch 
above  the  joint,  and  Bometlmes  two  inches  from  the  part  from  which 
it  is  broken  off;  the  distance  ia  increased  by  bending  the  fore-arm,  or 
by  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  accomplish  exten- 
sion of  the  Joint.  This  swelling  can  easily  be  moved  from  side  to 
side,  bnt  it  cannot  be  pressed  downwards  without  difficulty,  especially 
if  the  extremity  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  the  triceps  on  the 
stretch. 

Bulging  qf  the  triceps  aiiove  the  hard  tumour  is  a  good  diagnostic 
symptom. 

An  intenpace  on  the  back  part  of  the  joint  between  the  olecranon, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  ulna  ;  this  space  is  iocreassd  by  a  voluntary 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  extend  the  elbow,  which  merely 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  ». 


draws  up  the  broken  fragment,  or  by  the  surgeon  taking  hold  of  the 
fore-arm  and  bending  it ;  and  it  is  diminished  by  extending  the  fore- 
arm. The  surgeon,  on  pressing  his  finger  into  the  interspace,  feels  as 
if  it  were  unking  into  the  joint. 

Lou  of  Qie  povier  of  extending  the  limb  is  another  symptom  ;  and 
the  voluntary  effort  to  do  so  causes  pain,  and  merely  draws  up  the 
olecranon.  In  some  cases  the  power  of  extension  is  not  entirely  lost. 
This  can  only  happen  when  the  expansion  of  the  triceps  is  not  so 
completely  destroyed  ae  to  disconnect  the  process  from  the  rest  of  the 
bona  Earte  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  loss  of  extension 
did  not  take  place  until  the  pixth  day,  when  it  was  sudden,  and  at- 
tended with  sudden  flexion  of  the  fore-arm. 

Ortpitua  may  be  discerned,  if  the  extremity  he  very  violently  ex- 
tended, and  the  parts  pressed  together  with  considerable  force  ;  bat 
attempts  to  do  this  occasion  great  pain. 

The  fore-arm  is  usually  half-bent,  and  there  is  often  great  swelling 
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about  the  joint,  from  increased  secretion  of  synovia,  and  frequently 
oochymosis  to  a  considerable  extent ;  bat  these  two  last  symptoms 
will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  violence  by  which  the  accident 
was  occasioned. 

Mode  of  Union. — Reunion  in  this  fracture  is  almost  always  by  a 
ligamentous  substance,  the  length    of  which    varies   according  to 
the  distance  of  the  broken  parts  from  each  other.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have .  it  as  short  as  possible,  because,  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
the  arm  will  be  weakened.     When  the  interspace  is  short,  the  liga- 
mentous substance  is  firm,  strong,  and  short ;  but  if  it  be  long,  there 
may  be  openings  through  it,  so  that  the  reunion  will  be  kept  up  by 
ligamentous  cords.     On  account  of  the  diffictdty  of  preserving  the 
parts  in  apposition,  no  other  than  a  ligamentous  union  is  generally  to 
be  expected.     In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  fracture  had  hap- 
pened very  near  to  the  shafb  of  the  ulna,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
known  the  union  to  take  2)lace  in  the  living  subject  by  bone  ;  but  it  is 
so  rare  an  occurrence  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.     It  seems 
evident  from  the  following  experiments,  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
that  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  parts  in  apposition,  is  the  obstacle 
to  o&seous  union.     ''The  integuments  having  been  drawn  laterally 
and  firmly  over  the  end  of  the  olecranon  in  a  dog,  I  made  a  small 
incision,  and  placed  a  knife,  on  the  middle  of  that  process,  in  a  trans- 
verse direction ;  on  striking  it  with  a  mallet,  the  bone  was  readily 
cut  through,  a  separation  directly  took  place  by  the  action  of  the 
triceps  muscle,   adhesive  matter  was  effused,  and,  when  I  examined 
the  limb  about  a  month  after,  I  found  the  bone  united  by  a  strong 
ligament.     I  broke  the  olecranon  in  the  same  way  in  several  rabbits ; 
blood  was,  in  these  experiments,  first  thrown  out,  and  then  adhesive 
matter  filled  up  the  space  of  separation,  which  subsequently  became 
ligamentous,  and  gradually  firmer  and  firmer,  as  the  time  was  pro- 
tracted between  the  experiment  and  the  time  of  the  examination.  As  I 
found  the  ligament  was  formed  in  each  of  these  experiments,  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  whether  the  olecranon  could  be  made  to  unite  by 
bone,  if  a  longitudinal  fracture  were  produced  with  but  slight  obli- 
quity, so  that  the  broken  portions  might  still  remain  in  contact ;  and 
I  found  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  osseous  union  speedily 
took  place.     Therefore  this  bone,  like  the  extremity  of  the  os  calcis, 
when  it  is  broken  off,  is  detached  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
ligamentous  union  ensues  from  want  of  adaptation.** 

Treatment, — ^The  principal  indications  in  the  treatment  are — 
First.  K  there  be  much  inflammation  and  irritation  at  first,  to 
delay  all  mechanical  applications,  until  they  are  subdued  by  leeches, 
evaporating  lotions,  purgatives,  and  other  remedies,  which  should 
be  employed  with  activity  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms. 

Secondly.  To  maintain  the  fractured  surfaces  as  close  together  as 
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possible  by  the  judicious  position  of  the  limb,  and  the  absolute  inac- 
tion of  the  triceps  muacle  aided  by  mechanical  appliances. 

The  extremity  must  be  kept  very  much  extended,  and  for  some 
time  this  can  best  be  done  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed.  It  is 
necessary  not  only  to  keep  the  fore-arm  extended,  but  also  to  bring 
back  the  arm,  that  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  may  be  brought  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  attcushments  of  the  triceps,  both  to  the  humerus  and 
scapula,  so  that  the  least  obstacle  may  be  offered  by  that  muscle  to 
the  bringing  down  of  the  olecranon. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  that  the  parts  be  kept  in  apposi- 
tion, by  placing  tape  or  slips  of  linen  longitudinally  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  and  applying  over  these  a  roller  round  the  arm,  imme- 
diately above  and  below  the  fracture  only,  and  then  tying  the  ends  of 
the  slips  above  the  fracture  to  those  below,  so  that  the  rollers  under 
which  they  pass  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  detached 
fragments  may  be  thus  kept  in  the  desired  position. 

Fig.  60. 


From  CoopBB. 

Thirdly.  To  preserve  the  joint  at  perfect  rest ;  and  for  that  purpose 
a  straight  splint  should  be  applied  in  front,  and  retained  by  a  suitable 
bandage. 

Fourthly.  To  begin  passive  motion  of  the  joint  in  the  course  of  a 
mouth,  for  which  purpose  the  splint  is  to  be  removed;  but  as 
there  is  great  danger  of  weakening  and  lengthening  the  newly  formed 
bone  of  union,  all  attempts  at  motion  must  be  made  with  the  greatest 
care. 

The  above  plan  of  treatment,  in  which  the  extended  position  and 
straight  splint  are  employed,  is  that  which  is  recommended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  and  practised  by  most  British  surgeons ;  but  it  is 
objected  to  by  Desault,  Camper,  and  others,  who  recommend  that  the 
fore-arm  should  bO'  kept  about  midway  between  semi-flexion  and  com- 
plete extension,  and  that  this  position  should  be  preserved  by  means 
of  an  angular  splint. 

Desault  and  Camper,  the  advocates  of  this  method,  give  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  preferring  it  to  that  usuaUy  practised  by  British 
surgeons  : — 

First  The  method  which  they  recommend  will  bring  the  fractured 
parts  more  in  a  line  with  each  other.     The  brachialis  anticus  in  its 
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way  from  the  sides  of  the  deltoid  impression  to  the  coronoid  process 
passes  over  the  eminence  formed  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
humerus  ;  and  they  say  that  the  muscle,  being  put  violently  on  the 
stretch,  will  draw  forward  the  ulna,  if  the  olecranon  be  fmctured 
near  its  base,  and,  consequently,  the  ulna  and  the  broken  fragment 
will  not  be  in  a  lino  with  each  other,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  being 
brought  too  far  forward.  This  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  method 
recommended  by  the  French. 

Secondly.  They  also  state  that  in  the  attitude  recommended  by  the 
British  surgeons,  the  broken  parts  can  only  be  made  to  touch  each 
other  posteriorly,  so  that  they  form  a  retiring  angle  opening  into  the 
joint,  into  which,  therefore,  the  substance  effused  for  uniting  the 
fractured  portions  will  be  thrown,  and  thus  the  future  movements  of 
the  joint  be  permanently  impeded ;  whereas,  in  the  attitude  of  Desault, 
the  two  portions  will  meet  in  fronts  and  form  a  retiring  angle  directed 
backwards,  and  thus  the  future  movements  of  the  joint  will  be  un- 
affected by  the  new  formation. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  CORONOID  PROCESS. 

Causes. — This  is  a  rare  accident,  but  two  cases  are  recorded  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  one  by  Mr.  Listen.  Of  the  two  recorded 
by  Sir  Astley,  one  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  fell  on  his  hand 
while  the  arm  was  extended.  The  coronoid  process  being  driven 
against  the  humerus  received  the  shock,  and  gave  way.  The  other 
was  that  of  a  subject  brought  to  the  dissecting  room  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  but  of  which  the  cause  was  unknown.  The  case  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  liston,  was  that  of  a  boy  eight  years  of  age,  and  the 
fracture  was  occasioned  by  his  hanging  for  a  long  time  by  his  hands, 
from  the  top  of  a  high  wall,  being  afraid  to  drop  down. 

Symfptoins, — ^The  fore-arm  is  extended,  and  the  ulna  projects  back- 
wards ;  but  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent  and  brought  forward,  which 
is  easily  done,  the  deformity  disappears ;  the  limb,  however,  again 
becomes  extended,  and  the  deformity  returns,  when  the  force  employed 
to  bend  and  bring  forward  the  part  is  removed.  The  isolated  process 
is  felt  in  front  of  the  joint,  or  higher  up,  according  to  the  state  of 
contraction  of  the  brachialis  muscle  inserted  into  it. 

TrecUment, — ^The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  by  treatment  are, — to  relax 
the  brachialis  auticus  muscle,  to  preserve  the  parts  at  rest,  and  to 
keep  the  isolated  firagment  as  much  as  possible  in  apposition  with  the 
part  from  which  it  has  been  detached.  These  objects  may  be  best 
attained,  by  keeping  the  fore-arm  very  much  bent,  and  applying 
angular  wooden  splints,  very  well  padded,  or  pasteboard  splints  moist- 
ened in  hot  water,  and  moulded  to  the  elbow. 

This  treatment  should  be  continued  for  about  a  mouthy  and  passive 
motion  should  then  be  employed ;  but  this  must  be  done  with  the 
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greatest  caution,  lest  the  ligamentous  substance,  which  re-unites  the 
parts,  should  become  lengthened  and  weakened. 

FBAOTURES  OF  THE  HUHEBU& 

These  injuries,  according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  form  about  one-sixteenth 
of  all  fractures,  so  that  they  occur  less  frequently  than  the  correspond- 
ing injuries  of  some  of  the  other  bones.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  eighty- 
nine  were  of  the  shaft,  sixteen  of  the  condyles,  and  thirteen  of  the 
suigical  neck. 

That  the  description  of  the  different  fractures  of  this  bone  may 
be  more  distinct^  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  the  follow- 
ing classes : — I.  Transverse  fracture  of  both  condyles.  2.  Oblique 
fracture  of  either  condyle.  3.  Fracture  of  the  under  third  of  the 
shaft.  4.  Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  5.  Fracture  below 
the  insertions  of  the  three  muscles  into  the  margins  of  the  bicipital 
groove.  6.  Fracture  above  the  insertions  of  the  three  muscles  into 
the  margins  of  the  bicipital  groove,  or,  as  it  is  called,  fracture  of  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  a  name  given  to  all  that  part  between 
the  insertions  of  these  three  muscles  and  the  tuberositie&  7.  Frac- 
ture of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  bone. 

The  bone  may  be  broken  in  any  part  of  its  length,  but  all  its  fruo- 
tures  may  be  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  classes. 

1.  TRANSVERSE  FRACTURE  OF  BOTH  CONDYLES. 

Symptoms, — ^The  symptoms  of  this  fr*acture  are,  an  unnatural  pro- 
minence behind  the  joint ;  immediately  above  this,  an  unnatural  fossa 
or  depression ;  and  preternatural  shortening  of  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm. These  three  symptoms  are  common  to  this  fructure  and  dislo- 
cation backwards  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  but  there  is  in  fracture, 
the  following  sure  diagnostic  guide  ; — if  the  arm  be  fixed,  and  the  fore- 
arm be  drawn  in  the  line  of  displacement,  the  symptoms  disappear ; 
but  they  return,  as  soon  as  the  extending  force  is  removed ;  if  the 
arm  be  fixed,  and  the  fore-arm  pressed  backwards  and  forwards,  or 
if  it  be  rotated,  crepitation  may  be  perceived ;  and,  if  the  arm  be 
raised,  and  the  fore-arm  forcibly  depressed,  an  angular  defonnity  will 
be  observed. 

Desault  and  others  mention  frequent  cases  of  this  frtu;ture,  in  which 
the  condyles  were  not  only  broken  off  by  a  transverse  fracture  from 
the  rest  of  the  humerus,  but  also  separated  frx)m  each  other  by  a 
vei*tical  fissure.  In  these  instances,  we  have  in  addition  to  the  before- 
named  symptoms,  a  still  greater  mobility  of  the  parts,  increased  de- 
formity, the  bulging  out  of  the  joint  laterally  augmented  by  pressing 
in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

tSt(Ue  of  tiie  fractwed  ixrriions, — In  simple  transverse  fracture,  the 
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condyles  are  drawn  backwards  ;  in  transverse  fracture  of  both  con- 
dyles with  a  longitudinal  fissure  between  them,  they  are  drawn  back- 
wards, and  very  slightly  separated  from  each  other.  In  this  latter 
case  the  humerus  is  separated  into  three  pieces. 

Fig.  61. 


From  CoopiB. 

TreatmwU. — Bend  the  fore-arm  at  a  right  angle  to  the  arm,  draw 
it  forward  until  the  parts  be  brought  into  their  proper  places  and  into 
apposition,  and  preserve  them  in  this  condition  by  applying  a  few 
turns  of  a  roller  round  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  by  employing  two  wooden  splints,-— one,  straight^ 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  humerus,  the  other  composed  of  two  parts 
at  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  the  upper  part  to  be  placed  behind 
the  humerus,  and  the  lower  part  below  the  fore-arm  ;  both  splints  to 
be  retained  by  buckle  bandages.  Evaporating  lotions  should  be  applied, 
and  the  extremity  kept  in  a  sling. 

Fig.  52. 


From  Coorim. 


The  above  is  the  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and 
it  should  be  continued  in  the  case  of  an  adult  for  about  a  month,  and 
in  that  of  a  younger  patient  for  nearly  throe  weeks,  after  which  time 
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passiye  motion  should  be  tried,  that  the  joint  may  recover  its  power 
of  moving. 

I  have  treated  this  fracture  very  successfully  by  means  of  Weiss's 
splint,  which  is  a  most  convenient  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  inas- 
much as  it  admits  of  the  elbow  being  slightly  moved  when  that  is 
thought  to  be  judicious,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  off  the 
splint. 

Desault  has  recommended  two  angular  splints  with  joints,  and  some 
Italian  surgeons  apply  two  angular  splints,  the  one  before  and  the 
other  behind  the  joint.  If  the  condyles  be  separated,  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  up  lateral  pressure. 

Although  in  some  instances  this  injury  is  so  seriously  complicated 
with  laceration  and  contusion  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  the 
limb,  yet,  from  the  small  size  of  the  joint  and  the  accessible  situation 
of  all  the  parts  with  regard  to  surgical  treatment,  it  is — except  in 
cases  of  exti*eme  complication  and  disorganization — comparatively  safe 
iu  its  results,  and  amputation  is  unnecessary. 

2.    OBLIQUE   FRACTURE   OF  EITHER  CONDYLE. 

Before  describing  this  fracture  of  the  condyles,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  modem  anatomists  have  named  the  articulatory  surfaces 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus  the  trochlea,  and  condyle ;  the  former 
being  the  inner,  the  latter  the  outer  articulatory  surface  ;  whilst  the 
prominences  beyond,  or  the  eminences  of  attachment  for  the  muscles, 
are  named  the  epicondyle  and  the  epitrochlea.  The  old  nomenclature, 
however,  is  that  followed  by  surgeons,  namely,  external  and  internal 
condyle,  each  condyle  furnishing  an  articulatory  surface  and  an  emi- 
nence of  attachment  for  muscles. 

Fracture  of  either  condyle  may  be  either  slight,  as  when  the  emi- 
nence of  attachment  only  is  broken  off ;  or  extensive,  as  when  the 
articulatory  surface  is  detached. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CONDYLE. 

Symptoms, — When  the  fracture  detaches  but  a  small  portion,  the 
symptoms  are  a  slight  unnatural  prominence,  with  crepitation  and 
mobility,  perceptible  on  grasping  the  part  and  bending  the  fore-arm 
backwards  and  forwards. 

^yhen  the  fracture  is  extensive,  the  fore-arm  is  bent,  and  the  hand 
drawn  a  little  inwards,  and  inclined  to  pronation  ;  when  the  fore-arm 
is  extended,  the  broken  condyle  projects  backwarks,  and  with  it  the 
ulna,  occasioning  the  appearance  of  dislocation  of  the  ulna,  which, 
however,  resumes  its  natural  position  when  the  fore-arm  is  bent. 
Additional  symptoms  are,  mobility,  crepitus,  and  pain  on  grasping 
the  condyles  and  bending  and  extending  the  fore-arm  ;  and  slight  pro^ 
jection  forward  of  the  condyle  in  front  of  the  ulna,  if  it  be  very 
violently  extended. 
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The  nature  of  the  displacement  must  be  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  stated. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CONDYLE. 

Symptoms, — When  the  fracture  is  slight,  the  symptoms  are, — some 
degree  of  swelling  about  the  external  condyle,  attended  with  pain  ; 
crepitation,  and  mobility  perceptible  on  grasping  the  condyles  and  per- 
forming pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand. 

When  the  fracture  is  extensive,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms, 
the  condyle  is  a  little  drawn  backwards^  and  the  radius  with  it; 
the  fore-arm  is  slightly  bent ;  and  the  hand  is  drawn  outwards  and 
inclined  to  supination. 

Treatment  of  Slight  and  Extensive  Fractwre  of  e€^h  Condyle, — 
I.  In  both  fractures  of  each  condyle,  preserve  the  fore-arm  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  arm.  2,  In  extensive  fracture  of  each  condyle, 
apply  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  round  the  joint,  and  then  a  wooden 
splint,  the  parts  of  which  are  at  a  right  angle  with  each  other,  placing 
one  part  behind  the  humerus  and  the  other  below  the  fore-arm,  and 
retain  it  by  buckle  bandages.  3.  In  slight  fractures  of  each  condyle 
mould  pasteboard  splints  to  the  joint,  and  retain  them  by  a  few  turns 
of  a  roller  or  buckle  bandages.  4.  In  both  fractures  of  the  internal 
condyle  pronate  the  hand  and  bend  the  fingers.  5,  In  both  fractures 
of  the  external  condyle  supinate  the  hand  and  extend  the  finger& 

3.  FRACTURE  OF  THE  UNDER  THIRD  OF  THE  SHAFT  OF  THE 

HUMERUS. 

Symptoms,  —  Fracture  in  this  situation  ia  easily  detected  by 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  raise  the  arm ;  by  unnatural 
mobility  at  a  part,  which  in  the  sound  state  is  inflexible  ;  by  angular 
deformity  on  taking  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  and 
raising  the  arm  ;  and  by  crepitation  on  grasping  the  bone  above  and 
below  the  fracture,  and  moving  the  parts  on  each  other. 

Relation  of  the /ractured  portions, — In  this  situation  there  is  little 
or  no  tendency  to  displacement,  the  parts  above  and  below  the  fracture 
being  equally  embraced  by  the  triceps  behind  and  the  brachialis 
anticus  before.  In  fact,  there  is  no  tendency  to  displacement  back- 
wards, forwards,  or  to  either  side,  and  seldom  any  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  unless  the  fracture  be  very  oblique,  when,  as  the  resistance 
ofiered  by  the  bone  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  removed, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  shortening  of  the  arm. 

Treatment,  —  This  fracture  is  treated  by  applying  two  wooden 
splints,  the  one  before,  the  other  behind  the  humerus,  and  retaining 
them  by  means  of  buckle  bandages,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
extremity  in  a  sling,  which  should  not  be  so  short  as  to  press  up  the 
elbow,  but  merely  to  support  the  weight  of  the  limb.      If  the  elbow 
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should  be  pressed  up  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  sling,  and  if  the 
fracture  should  be  oblique,  the  pressing  of  the  fractured  parts  against 
each  other  may  cause  a  shortening  of  the  arm. 

4.   FRACTURE  OF  THE  lilDDLE  OF  THE  HUMERUS. 

Symptoms, — The  same  as  in  the  preceding  injury. 

Nature  of  DispktcefnerU, — ^The  displacement  is  rather  more  than  in 
the  fracture  of  the  under  thirds  the  part  below  the  fracture  haying  a 
tendency  to  be  drawn  a  little  outwards. 

Treatment. — The  same  as  in  the  preceding  injury,  except  that  the 
splints  should  be  applied  to  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  arm. 
Some  surgeons  employ  four  splints  in  this  fracture— one  to  the 
outside,  one  to  the  inside,  one  to  the  back,  and  one  to  the  front  of 
the  arm. 

5.     FRACTURE  BELOW  THE  INSERTIONS    OF    THE  THREE    MUSCLES    AND 

ABOVE  THE  INSERTION    OF  THE  DELTOID. 

Symptam8,-^ln  addition  to  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  two 
preceding  injuries  —  mobility  at  a  part  naturally  inflexible,  inability 
to  raise  Uie  extremity,  crepitation,  and  angular  deformity  on  raising 
the  upper  part  of  the  humerus — ^this  fructure  has  two  symptoms 
peculiar  to  itself  namely,  an  unnatural  swelling  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm  below,  and  another  on  the  inner  side  above  the  fructure.  These 
swellings  are  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  displacement. 

NaJtmre  of  Displacement, — ^The  muscles  which  cause  displacement 
are  four,  namely,  three  inserted  into  the  maigins  of  the  bicipital 
groove,  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  which 
draw  the  upper  part  inwards,  and  the  deltoid  inserted  below  the 
frticture,  which  draws  the  lower  part  outwards,  and,  if  the  fracture  be 
oblique,  upwards : — in  this  case  there  will  be  slight  shortening  of  the 
fore-arm  in  addition  to  the  other  symptom& 

2^'eatment, — The  first  object  of  treatment  is  to  obtain  coaptation, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  extension  and  counter-extension  ;  then  to 
preserve  the  extremity  in  the  proper  attitude,  that  is,  with  the  arm 
by  the  side  and  the  fore-arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm ;  and  to 
keep  the  parts  at  rest  and  in  apposition.  Desault's  apparatus  for 
preserving  the  extremity  at  rest  in  the  proper  attitude,  and  main- 
taining apposition,  consists  of  two  long  rollers — a  wedge-shaped  pad 
which  will  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  arm, — three  splints,  two 
of  which  should  be  the  length  of  the  humerus,  the  third  shorter,  and 
a  sling,  not  too  short,  otherwise  it  will,  especially  if  the  fracture  be 
oblique,  produce  displacement  of  the  fractured  portions  by  raising  the 
elbow  and  fore-arm  too  high. 

A  simple  and  successful  mode  of  treatment  is,  after  obtaining  coap- 
tation and  placing  the  extremity  in  the  proper  position,  to  apply  four 
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splints,  one  to  the  inner  side,  one  to  the  outer  ;  one  to  the  front  and 
one  to  the  back  of  the  arm  ;  and  to  retain  them  by  means  of  buckle 
bandages ;  then,  after  placing  between  the  arm  and  chest  a  pyramidal 
pad  with  its  base  upwards,  to  bandage  the  arm  and  chest  together, 
being  careful  to  make  the  bandage  loose  above  and  tight  below  the 
fracture  ;  and,  lastly,  to  support  the  fore-arm  by  a  sling,  which  must 
not  be  too  short,  for  the  reasons  before  stated. 


6.     FRACTURE   ABOVE  THE  INSERTIONS  OF    THE     THREE     MUSCLES  INTO 

THE  BICIPITAL  GROOVE,  AND  BELOW  THE  TUBERO- 
SITIES;  OR,  AS  IT  IS  OFTEN  CALLED,  FRACTURE  OF 
THE  SURGICAL  NECK. 


Fig.  53. 


\r 


Sym/ptoma. — ^The  symptoms  differ  from  those  of 
the  last  described  injury  only  in  this,  that  the  un- 
natural swelling  on  the  outside  of  the  arm  is  above 
the  fracture,  and  that  on  the  inner  side  below  it 

Nature  of  Displacement, — This  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  is  observed  in  the  former  injury  ;  the 
part  above  the  fracture  is  drawn  outwards  by  the 
three  muscles  inserted  into  the  greater  tuberosity, 
namely,  the  supra  spinatus,  the  infra  spinatus,  and 
the  teres  minor ;  and  the  part  below  is  drawn  in- 
wards by  the  three  muscles  inserted  into  the  bor- 
ders of  the  bicipital  groove,  namely,  the  pectoralis 
major,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  teres  major. 

TrecUmevU, — ^The  treatment  differs  from  that  of 
the  former  fracture  in  only  two  respects  : — the  apex 
of  the  pyramidal  pad  should  be  upwards  ;  and  the 
roller  which  is  put  round  the  arm  and  chest  to  ban- 
dage them  together,  should  be  applied  loosely  below 
the  fracture,  that  the  lower  fragment  may  not  be 
drawn  inwards,  and  very  firmly  above,  to  prevent 
the  upper  fragment  from  being  drawn  outwards. 


From  CoorBB. 


7.     FRACTURE    OF    THE    ANATOMICAL    NECK,   OR  BETWEEN    THE    BALL 

AND  TUBEROSITIES. 

The  possibility  of  fracture  in  this  situation  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Bichat  saw,  in  the  possession  of  Larbard,  the  humeriis  of 
a  young  man,  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  ball  of  which  was  broken 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Delpech  records  an  instance  proved 
by  dissection.  Professor  Samuel  Cooper  refers  to  the  case  of  a  boy 
shown  to  him  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
work  contains  several  interesting  cases.  I  have  in  my  museum  an 
interesting  specimen  of  this  comparatively  rare  fracture. 

The  injury  is  almost  always  caused  by  direct  violence.     It  is  most 
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(requentl;  met  with  in  youth,  eometimes  in  old  age,  but  very  rarely 

in  tiie  middle  period  of  life.      Sir  Aatley  Cooper's  work  contains  the 

deeoription  of  a  caso  in  an  old  person,  in  which 

the  existence  of  the  fracture  was  proved  by  Fig.  Bi. 

dissection. 

Symptoma.  —  Acute  pain  is  experienced, 
and  sometimes  at  the  moment  of  the  accident 
a  sound  is  heard  as  of  something  breaking. 
There  is  sudden  inability  to  move  the  limb, 
which  lies  powerless  by  the  side,  though  it 
yields  in  the  &eest  manner  to  any  motion 
oommnoioated  to  it;  When  the  limb  is 
moved,  crepitation  is  generally  very  percep- 
tible, but  every  movement  creates  great  pain. 
On  examining  the  shoulder  near  the  outer 
part  of  the  ooraooid  prooesa,  a  projection  of 
bone  is  usually  felt,  which  disappears  on  ex- 
tending the  arm,  but  returns  when  the 
extending  force  is  renewed ;  and  imme- 
diately below  the    acromion   process    it    is      niiit«d  rr»tiin  of  auto. 

,  i,i..i  .  .1        -  mio«l  n»k  of  Hnmmii.   From 

observed  that  there  is  no  vacuity,  in   con-    ■  pnpuuiDn  in  m;  muHum. 
sequence  of  the  ball  remaining  in  the  glenoid 

oavity.  This  is  a  diagnostic  symptom  between  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  and  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  There  may  be  a  flatness  of 
the  arm  on  the  outer  side  farther  down,  occasioned  by  the  drawing  in 
of  a  part  of  the  deltoid  by  the  upper  exti-emlty  of  the  portion  of 
bone  below  the  fracture.  If  there  be  not  very  great  swelling,  it  may 
be  possible  to  feel  the  ball  motionless  in  rotating  the  arm. 

Nation  qf  Ditplacemeni. — The  ball  remains  in  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  the  shaft  is  drawn  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  front  and  outer 
side  of  the  ooracoid  process. 

Trealmmt. — On  this  subject  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  "The  best 
mode  of  treating  these  accidents  oonusta,  in  the  young,  in  applying  a 
splint  on  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  arm,  binding  it  on  by  a  roller, 
placing  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  nsing  a  clavicular  bandage,  supporting 
the  hand,  but  not  the  elbow,  in  a  sling,  since,  if.  the  elbow  be  raised, 
the  broken  end  of  the  bone  is  pressed  forwards.  In  old  persons  the 
injury  is  more  severe,  and  the  force  producing  it  is  violent ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  reduce  inflammation,  and  to  apply  leeches 
and  evaporating  lotions,  to  observe  perfect  rest  at  first,  and  after  some 
time  the  same  treatment  as  to  bandages  may  be  pursued  as  in  the 
young.  In  both  the  old  and  the  young,  passive  motion  is  to  be  em- 
ployed BO  soon  as  the  anion  is  effected,  which  in  youth  is  in  a  month, 
but  it  requires  from  two  months  to  twenty  weeks  in  old  age.  In  all 
fraotures  about  the  upper  part  of  thearmand  shoulder,  it  is  judicious 
to  support  the  vernelH  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm  by  a  bandage.      If 
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this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  pressure  on  tlie  axillary  and  cephalic 
veins  will  be  apt  to  produce  engorgement  of  the  more  distant  parts, 
for  the  removal  of  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  off  for  a 
time  all  retentive  apparatus,  and  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  recum- 
bent posture." 

FRACTURE   OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  scapula  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Lonsdale.  Out  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one  oases  of  fractures  generally,  eighteen  were  of  the  scapula,  and  of 
these  eight  were  of  the  acromion  process,  eight  of  the  body,  and  two 
of  the  cervix. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  : — fractures 
of  the  acromion  process — of  the  inferior  angle— of  the  body — of  the 
coraooid  process — and  of  the  cervix. 

The  first  two  classes  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  body 
of  the  bone  from  its  depth,  covered  position,  and  mobility,  is  by  no 
means  very  liable  to  fracture,  and  the  coracoid  process  and  cervix  are 
very  seldom  broken ;  hence  Boyer  remarks,  they  generally  require 
great  violence  to  break  them,  and  then  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts 
is  a  worse  injury  than  the  fracture  j  for  example,  he  has  seen  the 
coracoid  process  broken  by  the  blow  of  the  pole  of  a  carriage,  and  the 
patient  lose  his  life  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts  about 
the  shoulder. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  ACROMION. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  feels  as  if  the  shoulder  Were  falling  down, 
complains  of  a  great  sense  of  weight,  and  has  little  power  to  raise  the 

aruL  On  tracing  the  spine  from  its 
base  to  the  acromion  process,  it  is  ob- 
sei*ved  that  the  part  between  the  frac- 
ture and  the  clavicle  is  depressed,  from 
being  drawn  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  extremity,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  deltoid  muscle.  The  roundness  of 
the  shoulder  is  lost ;  the  ball  of  the 
humerus  falls  as  far  down  into  the 
axilla  as  the  capsular  ligament  will  per- 
mit; and  the  measurement  from  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  injured  shoulder,  compared 
with  the  sound  side,  will  be  found  to 
be  diminished.  On  placing  one  hand 
over  the  acromion,  and  pressing  up 
and  rotating  the  humerus  with  the 
other,  crepitation  will  bo  ^perceptible.     When  the  humerus  is  raised, 
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the  deformity  of  the  shoulder  disappears ;  but  it  i*etum8  when  the 
arm  is  allowed  to  fall  down. 

Nature  of  Displacement, — The  scapula  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  acromion  are  drawn  upwards  and  a  little  backwards  by  the 
trapezius  and  levator  scapulse ;  while  the  fractured  part  is  drawn 
downwards  and  a  little  forwards  by  the  weight  of  the  extremity  and 
the  deltoid  muscle. 

Treatment, — The  objects  to  be  attained  in  this  case  are, — 

First  To  raise  the  broken  fragment,  and  keep  it  in  its  proper 
position.  This  can  best  be  done  by  raising  the  elbow,  and  keeping 
it  raised  by  a  short  sling ;  the  ball  of  the  humerus  is  thus  pressed  up, 
and  made  to  act  as  a  splint  in  keeping  the  fractured  parts  in  apposi- 
tion. 

Secondly.  To  relax  the  deltoid  muscle.  This  is  best  effected  by 
placing  a  cushion  between  the  elbow  and  the  side. 

Thirdly.  To  keep  the  arm  at  rest  in  rather  a  backward  position. 
This  is  easily  done  by  bandaging  it  to  the  chest  with  a  roller. 

Fourthly.  To  exert  some  pressure  over  the  acromion,  by  which  close 
coaptation  may  be  secured^  and  this  may  be  effected  by  a  few  turns  of 
the  roller  with  which  the  arm  is  bandaged  to  the  chest. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  treat  this  fracture  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
by  means  of  a  cushion  and  a  single  roller,  the  latter  being  applied  so 
as  to  bandage  the  arm  to  the  chest,  to  raise  the  elbow,  and  also  to 
exert  pressure  over  the  acromion.  Mr.  Liston  proposes  the  same 
simple  apparatus  as  he  recommends  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  which 
shaU  be  described  in  treating  of  the  fractures  of  that  bone. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  INFERIOR  ANGLE. 

Symptoms, — In  this  injury  the  detached  angle  can  for  the  most 
part  be  felt  to  be  too  far  forwards ;  but  the  most  diagnostic  mark 
is,  that  it  remains  stationary,  if  motion  be  communicated  to  the 
scapula ;  or,  if  the  angle  be  moved,  the  scapula  is  unaffected  by  that 
motion. 

Nalure  of  Displacement, — The  body  of  the  scapida  remains  in  its 
natural  situation,  and  the  inferior  angle  is  drawn  forward, — a  dis- 
placement caused,  if  the  fracture  be  very  near  the  angle,  by  the  fibres 
of  the  sen*atus  magnus ;  and  if  it  be  higher  up,  by  the  same  fibres  and 
the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 

Treatment, — The  angle  is  too  small  to  be  easily  kept  back,  and 
coaptation  is  attempted  by  bringing  the  scapula  forwards  and  down- 
wards, and  by  keeping  it  in  that  position.  The  arm  is  pressed 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  and  in  that  situation  bandaged  to 
the  chest,  while  by  means  of  the  roller  by  which  the  arm  is  secured, 
and  one  compress  behind  the  body  of  the  scapula  for  pressing  it 
forwards,  and  another  before  the  angle  for  keeping  it  backwards,  the 
parts  are  maintained  in  apposition  and  at  rest. 
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this  situatioD  majr  be  either  traosverse  or  longi- 
tudinal; the  latter,  which  b  the 
less  frequent,  can  generally  be 
distinguished  by  crepitus,  to 
which  will  be  added,  in  trans- 
verse fractures,  an  irregularity  of 
the  posterior  costa  of  the  bone. 

There  is  little  tendency  to  dia- 
plaocment,  because  all  the  parts 
sorrouuding  the  fracture  are  em' 
braced  by  muscles,  both  on  the 
outer  and  inner  aspects  of  the 
bone ;  and  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  treatment  is  to 
keep  the  ann  in  a  sling,  and  the 
scapula  forward  by  a  few  turns  of 
a  roller  round  the  chest.  If  the 
fracture  be  completely  transverse, 
then  the  under  parts  wOl  he 
drawn  forwards,  and  tho  same 
treatment  will  be  required  as  for 
fracture  of  the  angle. 

FKACrrURE  OF  THE  OOBACOID  PROCESS. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  this  injury  are, — pain,  which  is  in- 
creased  by  stretching  back  the  arm,  or  by  any  voluntary  effort  to 
raise  it ;  and  mobility  of  the  coracoid  process  when  the  soapula  is 
rendered  immovable.  This  nnnatnral  mobility  is  very  perceptible 
on  fixing  the  scapula,  and  moving  the  arm  backwards  and  forwards. 
When  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side,  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process  can 
be  felt  lower  than  on  the  aoond  side.  The  fracture  is  easily  dis- 
ooverable. 

NcUwre  0/  Displwxment, — The  soapula  remains  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion, but  the  coracoid  process  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  biceps  muscles,  and  downvrards  and  inwards  by  the 
pectoral  is  minor. 

Trtaiment. — The  great  object  is  to  relax  the  coraco-brachialis, 
biceps,  and  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  so  as  not  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
placement. For  this  purpose  the  fore-arm  should  be  bent  on  the  arm, 
and  the  arm  placed  across  the  chest,  and  the  scapula  pressed  down- 
wards and  forwards ;  the  parts  being  maintained  in  that  position  by 
bandages.  Gentle  oompresnion  with  a  pad  placed  below  the  coracoid 
process  is  also  useful  for  keeping  the  fragment  in  a  proper  position. 
Another  important  part  of  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient  for  some 
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time  in  bed,  witJi  the  shoulders  bent  downwards  and  forwards  by 
means  of  pillows. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  osseous  reunion.  The 
new  connexion  is  formed  by  a  ligamentous  substance. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

By  this  injury  is  not  to  be  understood  fracture  of  the  anatomical 
neck  of  the  scapula,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
before  the  coracoid  process,  but  fracture  of  what  has  been  called  the 
surgical  neck ;  that  is,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bone,  into  the  forma- 
tion of  a  part  of  which  the  semilunar  notch  enters,  and  which  is 
behind  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process. 

In  this  fracture  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  coracoid  process  are 
both  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

This  is,  comparatively,  a  very  rare  injury ;  so  that  some  excellent 
authorities  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  its  taking  place  as  the 
result  of  direct  violence;  but  its  occurrence  has  now  been  proved  by 
dissection.  I  have  seen  three  examples  of  this  fracture.  One  was 
in  a  woman  up'wards  of  forty-five  years  of  age ;  another,  in  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty;  and  a  third,  in  a  lad  of  sixteen.  They  were  all 
caused  by  falls  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder.  That  in 
the  case  of  the  lad  happened  in  consequence  of  falling  over  a  steep 
embankment.  The  symptoms  were  exceedingly  well  marked,  and  all 
the  patients  became  perfectly  well :  but  in  the  case  of  the  female  this 
did  not  take  place  until  the  lapse  of  four  months. 

Symptoms, — The  signs  of  this  injury  are — flattening  and  falling 
down  of  the  shoulder;    an   unnatural 
depression  under  the  acromion,  and  an  ^^&*  ^7- 

unnatural  tumour  in  the  axilla  caused 
by  the  head  of  the  humerus;  symp- 
toms which  can  all  be  made  to  disap- 
pear, by  pressing  up  the  arm,  but  which 
return  as  soon  as  the  suppoH  to  the 
arm  is  removed.  The  same  appear- 
ances are  presented  in  dislocation  down- 
wards of  the  humerus ;  but  the  frac- 
ture is  easily  distinguished  by  observing 
with  what  facility  the  arm  can  be 
raised,  and  the  symptoms  made  to 
disappear,  and  how  immediately  they 
return  when  the  arm  is  lefl  to  itself. 
Besides  these  peculiarities,  which  are 

i.     r         J      •         J-  1        X-  xi.  •  FromCooPBB. 

not    found    in    dislocation,     there    is 

another  symptom  which  clearly  indicates  fracture,  namely,  crepita- 
tion. Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  that  the  best  method  of  discovering 
the  crepitus  is,  for  the  8urgeon*s  hand  to  be  placed   on  the  top 
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of  the  shoulder,  and  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  rested  on  the 
conooid  process ;  the  arm  being  then  rotated,  the  crepitus  is 
directly  perceived,  because  the  coracoid  process  being  attached  to 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  biting  broken  off  with  it,  though  it  remains 
itself  uninjured,  the  crepitus  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  that  process. 

Natwre  of  DUplaeemetU. — The  hody  of  the  bone  remains  in  its 
natural  position,  and  the  broken  fragment  is  drawn  downwards  and 
inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  extremity. 

Treaiment. — In  the  treatment 
^S-  ^^-  of  thb  fracture,  three  things  are 

to  be  done  j  first,  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  to  be  kept  outwards  ; 
secondly,  the  glenoid  cavity  and 
the  nock  of  the  scapula  are  to 
be  raised  by  elevating  the  hu- 
merus j  and  thirdly,  the  parts  are 
to  be  kept  at  rest  The  appli- 
ances necessary  for  these  purposes 
are, — a  pad  in  the  axilla  for  keep- 
ing out  the  head  of  the  humerus ; 
a  short  sling  for  maintaining  the 
srm  in  a  raised  position  ;  and  a 
roller  to  preserve  the  parts  at 
rest  by  bandaging  the  arm  to  the 
cheflt. 

In  the  adult,  the  time  required 
for  recovery  from  this  accident 
ia  about  three  months. 

ntAOIURE  or  THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle  being  unprotected  by  soft  parts,  and  unsupported  in  its 
middle,  being  of  conuderable  length  in  comparison  with  its  thickness, 
andfrom  its  position  between  the  scapula  and  sternum  having  to  sustain 
any  shock  received  on  the  shoulder,  or  on  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula— as  when  a  person  tails  on  the  hand  with  the  arm  extended — 
is  very  liable  to  fracture.  According  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  all  frac- 
tures that  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  one-seventh 
are  fractures  of  the  clavicle. 

Cauiea. — This  fracture  may  be  occasioned  by  direct  violence,  as  by 
a  blow;  or  by  striking  against  a  hard  substance  in  a  fall;  or  by  in- 
direct violence,  or  counter-stroke,  as  by  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  when  the  clavicle  has  to  sustain  the  force  of  the  shock,  or 
by  a  &11  on  the  elbow  or  band,  when  the  extremity  is  extended. 

i^tuatton  0/ Fracture. — The  fracture,  if  caused  by  directly  concen- 
trated force,  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  bone  to  which  the  force  is 
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applied  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  fractures  take 
place  most  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  scapular 
more  frequently  than  in  the  sternal  extremity. 

For  facilitating  the  description  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  divide  them  into  those  on  the  scapular  and  those 
on  the  sternal  side  of  the  attachment  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments 
to  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  bone. 

FRACTURE  OK  THE  SCAPULAR  SIDE  OF  THE  CORAOO-CLAVICULAR 

LIGAtfENTS. 

Symptoms, — On  very  careful  examination  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  the  part  of  the  bone  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fracture  is  drawn 
very  slightly  downwards.  This  symptom,  never  very  perceptible  in 
this  fracture,  can  sometimes  scarcely  be  discovered ;  but  it  will  be 
made  more  obvious  by  pulling  down  the  arm,  and  on  pressing  the  arm 
upwards  the  fragment  will  be  replaced,  so  as  to  Vie  on  a  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  clavicle.  On  placing  one  hand  over  the  fracture,  and  with 
the  other  alternately  elevating  and  depressing  the  shoulder,  crepitus 
will  be  perceived.  Sometimes  the  parts  remain  so  nearly  in  their  natural 
position,  that  the  usual  motions  of  the  arm  can  still  be  performed. 

NcUure  of  DisplctceinerU, — There  is  very  little  displacement,  the 
part  on  the  outer  side  of  the  fracture  being  retained  in  its  position  by 
its  attachment  to  the  acromion  process  by  the  acromio-clavicular  liga- 
ments, and  the  part  on  the  inner  side  by  the  coraco-clavicular  liga- 
ments. This  connexion  of  the  parts  on  each  side  of  the  fracture  with 
the  processes  of  the  scapula  prevents  any  further  displacement  than  a 
very  slight  depression  of  the  outer  fragment,  occasioned  by  the  weight 
of  the  extremity. 

TrecUvMrii, — If  there  be  no  displacement,  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  treatment  is,  to  preserve  the  parts  at  rest  by  keeping 
the  extremity  supported  by  a  sling,  and  the  arm  bandaged  to  the 
side.  If  there  be  displacement,  the  same  treatment  will  answer,  as  for 
the  fracture  next  to  be  described,  excepting  that  the  pad  in  the  axilla 
should  be  very  small,  the  fragment  not  having  the  same  tendency,  as 
in  the  next  case,  to  fall  towards  the  chest. 

FRACTURE  ON  THE  STERNAL  SIDE  OF    THE  CORACO-CLAVICULAR 

LIGAMENTS. 

Symptoms. — The  broken  clavicle  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  extremity,  or  to  keep  off  the  scapula  from  the  chest,  the 
arm  falls  down,  drawing  with  it  the  part  on  the  scapular  side  of  the 
fracture,  and  thus  occasions  an  unnatural  depression,  which,  together 
with  the  prominence  caused  by  the  sternal  end  remaining  in  its 
natural  situation,  clearly  points  out  the  natui-e  of  the  injxiry.  The 
scapula  being  no  longer  kept  back  by  the  broken  clavicle,  the  shoulder 
and  arm  fall  inwards  and  forwards,  rendering  the  distance  between 
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the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  apex  of  the  shoulder  less  on 
the  affected  than  on  the  sound  side,  and  the  arm  is  drawn  forward 
towards  the  breast.  By  pressing  the  head  of  the  humerus  very 
forcibly  upwards  and  out  .vards,  the  symptoms  may  be  made  to  dis- 
appear, but  they  immediately  return  when  the  force  is  removed. 
The  patient  inclines  the  head  and  neck  to  the  shoulder,  and  takes  off 
the  weight  from  the  broken  clavicle  when  standing,  by  supi)orting  the 
elbow  with  the  opposite  hand  ;  and  when  sitting,  by  resting  the  elbow 
on  the  knee.  He  is  unable  to  raise  the  hand  to  his  head,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humerus  no  longer  having  a  fixed  point  of  support. 
There  is  swelling  from  extravasatcd  blood  over  the  bone,  and  crepita- 
tion may  be  perceived  by  raising  the  arm  and  carrying  it  backwards, 
so  as  to  bring  the  fractured  surfaces  in  contact ;  but  attempts  to  dis- 
cover this  symptom  occasion  great  pain. 

Nature  of  Displacement, — The  part  on  the  sternal  side  of  the 
fracture,  though  it  appears  to  be  drawn  upwards  from  the  falling 
down  of  the  remaining  portion,  is  in  its  natural  situation,  being  retained 
there  by  the  power  of  the  stemocleido-mastoideus  muscle  above,  and 
of  the  costo-clavicular  ligament,  and  pectoralis  major  muscle  below. 
The  scapular  portion  is  displaced  in  three  dii^ctions,  namely,  down- 
wai'da,  inwards,  and  forwards ;  downwards,  chiefly  by  the  weight  of 
the  extremity,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid, — 
and  inwards  and  forwards  by  the  pectorales  muscles,  the  broken 
clavicle  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  shoulder  outwards  and  back- 
wards. The  scapular  part  of  the  clavicle  is  thus  drawn  under  the 
sternal  portion,  so  that  the  one  part  rests  upon  the  other. 

TreatmeiiL — The  parts  are  to  be  brought  on  a  level  with  each  other, 
and  the  fractured  ends  into  apposition,  and  to  be  preserved  in  this 
situation.  To  effect  this  the  outer  portion  of  the  bone  must  be  raised 
upwards,  and  also  drawn  outwards  and  backwards ;  which  may  be 
done  by  pressing  the  humerus  very  forcibly  upwards,  and  keeping  it 
itdsed  by  a  short  sling ;  and  then  placing  a  thick  pad  beneath  the 
axilla,  drawing  the  arm  backwards  and  bandaging  the  elbow  firmly  to 
the  trunk.  The  pad  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  the  humerus  as  a  lever,  and 
the  bandage  as  the  power  ;  and  thus  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus, 
and  with  it  the  scapula  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  clavicle,  are 
drawn  outwards  and  backwards. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  many  different  kinds  of  appliances 
have  been  used.  At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  of  many,  when  the 
shoulders  had  been  drawn  back  and  were  held  fixed  in  that  position, 
to  place  one  end  of  a  roller  in  the  axilla  of  the  injured  arm,  then  to 
apply  the  roller  obliquely  across  the  back  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  afterwards  to  wind  it  through  the  axilla  of  that 
side,  and  from  that  obliquely  uj)wards  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
affected  side,  and  having  made  this  figure-of-8  turn  secure,  to  make 
several  other  turns  sucoessively  in  the  same  manner.  The  shoulder 
having  been  thus  bandaged  back,  the  arm  was  placed  in  a  sling.    This 
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IB  what  was  called  the  treatment  by  the  fignre-of-S  bandage.  Ooe  ob- 
jection to  this  treatment  is,  that  the  roller  is  apt  to  become  roped,  and 
to  excoriate  the  edges  of  the  axilhi.  To  remedy  thi«  inconvenience 
Braedor  eaggested,  ns  an  improvement,  the  bandage  which  bean  his 
name.  It  consists  of  a  bnck-pieco  of  atont  leather,  sofllj  cnshidned, 
with  two  well-padded  strapa  attached  to  the  sides,  and  a  belt  running 
along  its  lower  margin  to  surround  the  waist,  and  to  fix  the  bandage 
in  its  proper  position.  One  of  the  straps  is  passed  under  each  axilla, 
and  returns  over  the  sboulderto  be  buckled  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
back-piece  :  the  back-piece  is  divided  down  the  middle,  and  the  two 
portions  are  ooonecled  by  a  laoe,  in  order  that  they  may  fit  persons  of 
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The  object  of  this  appliance  is  to  draw  back  the  shoulder  j  but 
this  alone  is  insufficient.  In  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
three  thin)^  are  requisite  : — to  elevate  the  shoulder,  to  carry  it  out 
from  the  clit"<t,  and  to  throw  it  backwards  so  as  to  produce  extension 
of  the  clavicle,  and  bring  its  overlapping  ends  into  contact.  With 
these  views,  and  to  effect  these  purposes,  Desault  constructed  bis 
bandage,  which  consisted  of  two  single-headed  rollers,  each  nine  yards 
in  length,  and  a  wedge-shaped  pad  for  the  axilla.  The  pad  is  placed 
in  the  axilla,  and  retained  by  two  ribands  attached  to  it,  which  aro 
tied  over  the  o]ipositc  shoulder  ;  the  elbow  is  brought  forward,  lifted 
np,  and  pressed  inwards  against  the  chest,  thus  making  the  humerus 
act  as  a  lever  upoii  the  pad  in  the  axilla,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
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the  fractured  clavicle.  The  arm  being  supported  in  this  position 
with  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle,  one  of  the  rollers  is  carried 
round  the  chest  and  upper  arm,  being  drawn  more  tightly  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  elbow ;  a  compress,  dipped  in  camphorated  spirits,  is 
next  laid  upon  the  fracture<l  bone,  and  the  second  roller,  commencing 
in  the  opposite  axilla,  is  carried  across  the  chest,  and  over  the  com- 
press and  shoulder ;  then,  passing  down  behind  the  arm  and  under 
the  elbow,  it  is  again  taken  across  the  chest,  and  over  the  sound 
shoulder  to  the  axilla,  where  it  commenced  ;  and  the  same  course  is 
repeated  till  the  roller  terminates.  The  turns  are  secured  hy  pins  or 
stitches,  and  the  hand  is  supported  by  a  sling. 

Brunninghausen  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  a 
leather  sti*ap,  put  on  like  the  figure-of-8  bandage,  with  two  pads  fixed 
upon  it,  to  prevent  excoriation  of  the  axilla. 

Of  these  four  plans  of  treatment,  the  first  two,  together  with 
Brunninghausen's,  act  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  of  keeping 
back  the  shoulder ;  but  they  leave  unfulfilled  the  other  indications, 
which  are  no  less  important.  They  are  also  liable  to  the  following 
objection  : — ^if  any  of  the  three  different  appliances  be  drawn  tight  to 
fix  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder  will  be  drawn  towards  the  chest,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  fractured  parts  will  not  be  in  apposition.  Ofi  the 
other  hand,  the  method  of  treatment  recommended  by  Desault  is 
scientific  and  excellent ;  but,  as  his  manner  of  bandaging  is  rather 
complicated,  and  in  the  case  of  females  very  inconvenient,  it  has 
never  been  very  generally  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  following  plan  of  treatment,  recommended  by  my  late  friend 
Mr.  liston,  is  simple,  judicious,  and  unobjectionable.  '*  When  the 
patient  is  seen  immediately  after  the  accident,  the  bones  are  without 
delay,  and  before  inflammatory  swelling  has  come  on,  to  be  placed  in 
apposition  and  retained.  No  complicated  apparatus  is  required.  A 
pad,  firm,  though  of  soft  material,  and  large  enough  to  fill  the  arm- 
pit completely,  is  rolled  in  a  shawl,  and  placed  in  the  axilla ;  it  is  re- 
tained by  tying  the  shawl  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  a  soft  pad  being 
interposed  between  the  knot  and  the  skin  to  prevent  excoriation,  and 
is  farther  secured  by  tying  the  ends  under  the  axilla  of  the  uninjured 
extremity,  which  should  also  be  protected  by  a  small  cushion. 

"  A  few  turns  of  a  roller,  or  a  handkerchief,  are  placed  round  the 
arm  and  chest,  so  as  to  secure  and  fix  the  limb,  and  the  retentive 
apparatus  is  completed.  The  shoulder  is  thus  raised,  and  removed 
from  its  unnatural  position,  and  the  fractured  extremities  of  the 
clavicle,  previously  placed  in  accurate  contact,  are  prevented  from 
being  again  displaced.  The  elbow  and  the  fore-arm  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  sling,  otherwise  the  unsupported  weight  of  the  limb 
dragging  on  the  shoulder  will  cause  considerable  pain,  and  subsequent 
displacement  will  be  apt  to  occur.  The  apparatus  should  be  looked  to 
occasionally,  adjusted,  and  tightened ;  and  the  cushions  should  be 
replaced  by  fresh  ones,  to  prevent  excoriation  and  uneasiness.     The 
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bono  will  be  found  to  be  quite  smooth,  to  remain  of  itii  proper  length, 
to  unite  generally  within  twenty  days,  and  that  without  any  unseemly 
exuberance  of  callus.  No  compress  or  Bpliuters  need  be  applied  over 
the  bone ;  no  evaporating  lotiona  are  necessary." 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  THIGH-BONE. 

nUCrUBES  of  the   neck   of  TDE  THiaH-BOHB. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  take  place  in  any  point 
of  its  extent ;  and  they  often  extend  outwards  through  the  trochanter 
major,  but  very  seldom  inwardn,  so  as  to  traverse  the  articnlar  sur- 
face. The  articnlar  sur&ce  presents  a  remarkable  difierenoe  as  to 
its  tendency  to  disease,  and  ita  liability  to  injury  from  fracture. 
It  is  very  prone  to  disease ;  it  is  scarcely  ever  the  subject  of  fracture. 

ArrangemetU. — Fractures  of  the  cervix  femoris  are  divided  into 
three  classes  : — 

1st.  Intra-capsular  transverse  fracture,  ao  named  &om  its  being 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  nearly  forming  a  right  angle  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

2ni].  Extro-capsular  transverse  fracture,  when  the  fracture  is  with- 
out the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  neck  is  broken  off  at  ita  junction 
with  the  trochanter  major. 

3rd.  Oblique  fracture  of  the  neck,  extending  through  the  trochanter 
major.  This  fracture  may  be  partly  within,  and  partly  without  the 
capsular  ligament. 

INTBA-CAPSULAB   TRANSVBRSE  FBA.CTCRE. 

Sj/niptmns.^l.  Shortening  of  the  extremity  of  the  affected  side. 

This  symptom  may  be  discovered  by  plarang  the  patient  straight  on 
his  back,  and  comparing  accurately  the  two  limbs,  knees,  and  ankles ; 
or  by  comparing  the  measurement,  between 
a  fixed  point  of   the  pelvis  and  one  below  ^' 

the  supposed  fracture,  with  the  measurement 
between  the  corresponding  point  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  body.  In  the  entire  state 
of  the  bone,  the  muscles  extending  from  the 
pelvis  to  the  femur  are  kept  somewhat  on  the 
stretch  by  the  resistance  which  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  bone  offer  to  their  contraction  ; 
but  when  the  neck  is  fractured,  the  resistance 
is  diminished,  and  the  femur  is  consequently 
drawn  np  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
When  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, the  shortening  is  caused  entirely  by  the 
action  of  tbe  muscles  ;  but  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion,   not  only    is  the  part  external  to  the 
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fracture  drawn  up  by  the  muscles,  but  also  the  part  of  the  neck  in- 
ternal to  the  fracture  is  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  body. 

This  symptom  is  usually  less  apparent  immediately  after  the  injury 
than  at  a  subsequent  period,  some  time  being  i*equired  for  the  com- 
plete contraction  of  the  muscles.     As  shortening  is  a  symptom  of 

some  of  the  dislocations  of  the 
Fig.  61.  hip-joint,  it  is  of  the  greatest 

importance,  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosis,  to  attend  to  all  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
the  shortening  from  fracture. 
In  addition  to  the  peculiarity 
already  stated,   namely,    that 
the  shortening  is  not  so   ap- 
parent immediately  after   the 
injury,  until  the  muscles  have 
had  time  to  contract,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  for  some  time 
the  injured  limb  may,  by  being 
drawn  down,  be  easily  made 
of  the  same  length  as  the  other, 
but  it  returns  to  its  former 
position   as   soon   as  the   ex- 
tending force  is  discontinued. 
After     a     very     considerable 
period,  however,  the  muscles  become  so  permanently  contracted,  that 
they  are  capable  of  resisting  a  force  which  was  previously  sufficient 
to  bring  down  the  limb. 

The  degree  of  shortening  varies  much  in  different  kinds  of  frac- 
ture.    In  intm-capsular  fracture  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  among  surgical  authorities.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  states, — 
*'  The  leg  becomes  from  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  for 
the  connexion  of  the  trochanter  major  with  the  head  of  the  bone  by 
means  of  the  cervix  being  destroyed  by  the  fi'acture,  the  trochanter 
is  drawn  up  by  the  muscles  as  liigh  as  the  capsular  ligament  will 
permit,  and  consequently  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
upon  the  ilium  above  it."     The  degree  of  shortening  here  specified  is 
greater  than  has  been  found  in  the  experience  of  Boyer,  and  some 
other  continental  authorities,  or  in   that  of  Messrs.  Listen,  Stanley, 
S.  Cooper,  and  R.  W.  Smith.     Mr.  Smith  states  as  the  result  of  his 
observation,  that  the  shortening  in  this  fracture  varies  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  in  this  opinion  most  surgical  authorities 
now  agree.     Mr.  Smith  refei-s  to  fifteen  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  the  Museum  of  Kichmond  Hospital,  thirteen 
of  which  were  taken  from  patients  who  died  in  the  hospital,  and  in  each 
case  the  degree  of  shortening  was  carefully  observed.     In  one  instance 
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onljdidit  exceed  an  incti,aDd  in  that  it  was  ad  inch  and  a  liitlf ;  but  the 
accident  had  happened  some  years  previous  to  the  n: 
neck  ofthebonehad been  absorbed. 
In  two  instances  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  shortening,  and  of  veri- 
fying by  dissection  that  the  frac- 
tures were  entirely  within  the 
capsular  ligament.  The  one  case 
was  that  of  a  woman,  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  the  shortening 
was  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Death  took  place  two  months 
after  the  accident,  and  on  dis- 
section, the  fracture  was  found  to 
be  within  the  capsular  ligament, 
which  did  not  apjtear  to  have 
been  lacerated.  The  other  case 
was  that  of  a  man,  whose  precise 
age  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
who  appeared  to  be  considerably 
above  forty  years  :  he  met  with 
this  fracture,  together  with  that 
of  several  rilif,  and  other  serious 
injuries,  liy  falling  from  the  top 
of  a  house  upon  the  pavement. 
The  shortening  equalled  one  inch. 
Death  tuok  place  ten  days  after 
the  accideut;  and  on  dissection, 
it  was  found  that  the  fracture 
was  entirely  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  which  in  this  instance 
was  rather  extensively  lacerated, 
especially  abova  The  extent  of 
retraction  seems  to  depend  very 
much  on  the  circumstance  whether  or  not  the  capsular  ligament  over  the 
neck  of  the  bone  he  torn ;  for  although,  as  Eoyer  remark8,it  yields  a  little 
without  being  torn,  yet  if  it  remains  entire,  or  nearly  so,  retraction 
may  be  almost  completely  prevented.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case 
by  Smith,  Stanley,  and  others ;  and  Mr.  Listen  remarks  witji  legai-d 
to  the  same  point, — "  In  fracture  within  the  cajwule  and  where  the 
fibrous  envelojje  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  not  completely  torn,  there 
can  be  hut  slight  displacement ;  and  by  the  most  attentive  com- 
jiarison  of  the  two  limbs,  abbreviation  of  the  one  which  has  sustained 
the  injury  may  not  be  detected."    , 

Sebatier,  Dupuytren,  and  others  have  found  in  many  cases  that 
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there  was  no  Bh:»rtenmg  for  many  days  after  the  injury,  and  that  then 
it  took  place  very  suddenly  on  the  patient  making  some  exertion,  or 
during  some  movement  in  the  examination  of  the  limb.  This  sudden 
shortening  at  a  period  remote  from  the  injury  is  accounted  for  by 
Dupuytren  on  the  supposition  that  the  fracture  is  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  by  reason  of  some  irregularity  in  the  fractured  surfaces, 
the  one  fiugment  is  wedged  into  the  other,  or  the  displacement  of 
the  one  prevented  by  tlie  position  of  the  other ;  but  that  during  some 
movement  of  the  limb,  the  relations  of  the  fragments  become  so 
altered  as  to  admit  of  retraction.  Mr.  Smith  and  others  agree  with 
Dupuytren  in  viewing  it  as  a  sign  of  the  fracture  being  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  but  they  attribute  it  to  the  ligament  suddenly  giving 
way  at  the  moment  of  the  retraction. 

XL  JEversian  of  the  Foot  cmd  Knee  is  a  frequent,  but  not  invariable 
symptom  of  this  fracture.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  symptom.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  considered,  and 
most  British  surgeons  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
rotator  muscles.  Bichat  and  Boyer  thought  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  foot.  Dupuytren  ascribes  it  to  the  direction  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  relations  of  the  fractured  portions  to  each  other ; 
and  Mr.  Listen  says, — "  The  position  would  appear  to  depend  upon 
chance  in  a  great  measure,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  limb  has 
bent  under  the  patient,  or  has  been  placed  on  his  being  taken  up.  The 
position  may  be  altered  during  the  examination  of  the  limb  ;  it  may 
first  be  inverted,  and  afterwards,  by  the  weight  and  inclination  of  the 
limb  and  foot,  and  the  action  of  the  powei'ful  rotators  outwards,  the 
toes  may  become  everted.**  In  explanation  of  the  more  general  out- 
ward direction  of  the  toes.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks, — "  This  state 
depends  upon  the  numerous  and  strong  external  rotatory  muscles  of 
the  hiiKJoint,  which  proceed  from  the  pelvis  to  be  inserted  into  the 
thigh-bone,  and  to  which  very  feeble  antagonists  are  provided  ;  thus 
the  obturators,  the  pyriformis,  the  gemini  and  quadratus,  the  pecti- 
nalis  and  triceps,  all  assist  in  rolling  the  thigh-bone  outwards  ;  whilst 
only  a  part  of  the  glutseus  medius  and  minimus,  and  the  tensor 
vaginse  femoris  are  the  principal  agents  in  rotation  inwards.  It  has 
been  denied  that  this  eversion  is  caused  by  the  muscles,  and  it  has 
been  attributed  to  the  mere  weight  of  the  limb ;  but  one  may  satisfy 
himself  that  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  muscles,  by  feeling  the  resis- 
tance which  is  made  to  any  attempt  at  rotation  of  the  thigh  inwards. 
This  difficulty  of  rotation  inwards  is  also  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  the  length  of  the  cervix  femoris,  which  remains  attached  to  the 
trochanter  major,  because  in  proportion  to  its  length  which  rests 
against  the  ilium,  the  trochanter  is  prevented  from  turning  forwarda" 
In  addition  to  the  tensor  vaginie  femoris  and  anterior  parts  of  glutaeus 
medius  and  minimus,  the  two  ischio-tibial  muscles,  namely,  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus  muscles  should  bo  enumerated  as 
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rotaiors  inwards.  When  the  foot  is  advanoed,  thej  preyent  the  heel 
from  being  so  much  turned  inwards  as  to  obstruct  the  other  foot ; 
but  since  they  are  more  relaxed  than  usual  hy  the  shortening  of  the 
extremity,  they  can  in  this  fracture  have  no  effect  in  counteracting 
the  powerful  rotators  outwards.  Eversion  does  not  take  place  to 
its  full  extent  for  some  hours,  as  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
gradual. 

Bichat  and  Boyer,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  attributed  the 
eversion  to  the  weight  of  the  foot,  and  thought  that  if  it  were  caused 
by  muscular  contraction,  there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  turning 
the  foot  inwarda  Bichat  also  objected,  that  if  the  eyersion  were 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  rotators  outwards,  this  position  of  the 
foot  would  be  inyariably  met  with,  which  is  not  the  case ;  an  objec- 
tion which  applies  as  strongly  to  his  own  explanation  as  to  that  which 
he  rejects  ;  and  he  further  states,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fracture, 
the  external  rotator  muscles,  going  from  the  pelvis  to  the  part  of  the 
thigh-bone  beyond  the  fracture,  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  quad- 
ratus  femoris,  their  extremities  approximated,  and  are,  consequently, 
in  a  state  of  relaxation.  In  answer  to  this,  it  has  been  stated,  that  the 
general  influence  of  the  muscles  is  to  draw  up  the  trochanter,  and  thus 
to  operate  against  the  relaxation  of  the  rotators,  and  even  to  augment 
their  influence. 

Dupuytren  suggests  that  the  position  of  the  foot  may  depend  on 
the  direction  of  the  fracture,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  frag- 
ments; that  if  the  outer  fragment  be  in  front  of  the  inner,  the 
foot  will  be  turned  outwards,  but  if  the  outer  be  behind  the  inner 
fragment,  the  foot  will  be  inverted. 

Although  eversion  is  the  usual  position  of  the  foot  in  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  inversion 
is  occasionally  found.  The  following  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this,  while  it  also  shows  the  importance  of 
correct  diagnosis : — "  A  middle-aged  man  fell  in  the  street,  and  his 
hip  struck  the  kerb-stone.  The  immediate  consequences  were,  that 
the  limb  was  inverted  and  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  no 
crepitus  could  be  discovered.  It  was  presumed  that  a  dislocation  had 
occurred,  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  the  limb  was  made,  and  so 
great  was  the  constitutional  irritation  occasioned  by  the  repeated 
trials  to  reduce  the  supposed  dislocation,  that  the  man  died  about  Eye 
months  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  the  dissection  of  the  hip,  a 
fracture  was  found,  extending  obliquely  through  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
but  erUirdy  within  the  capsule,  A  portion  of  fibrous  and  synovial 
membrane  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  had  escaped 
laceration.**  The  surgical  authorities  of  this  country  record  many 
cases  of  inversion,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  example  given 
by  Mr.  Stanley.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  Dislocations, 
mentions  the  case  of  Mrs.  Whateley,  sixty  years  of  age,  in  which  the 
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toes  were  turned  inwards,  and  on  dissection  the  fracture  was  found 
within  the  capsular  ligament.  Mr.  Guthrie  refers  to  a  case  of  Mr. 
LangstafTs,  in  which  there  was  inversion,  and  on  dissection  there  was 
found  a  diagonal  fracture  through  the  trochanter  major.  He  also  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  the  limb,  having  been  in  the  first  instance  everted, 
suddenly  turned  inwards  when  the  patient  began  to  use  it.  Some 
French  authorities  refer  to  inversion  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  as  a  more  frequent  symptom  than  it  is  admitted  to  be  by  sur- 
geons of  this  country.  Desault  concluded  from  his  experience  that 
the  cases  of  rotatory  derangement  inward  were  to  those  outward  in 
the  proportion  of  1  :  4. 

As  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  inversion,  there  is  now  no  doubt; 
but  much  diflference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  cause.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  capsular  ligament  remaining  entire  in  the  front  of  the 
joint,  and  retaining  an  attachment  to  the  bone  beyond  the  fracture, 
might  cause  inversion ;  but  although  this  condition  might  possibly 
prevent  eversion,  and  even  that  is  doubtful,  it  could  have  no  effect  in 
causing  inversion.  Others  agree  with  Dupuytren,  who  attributes 
the  direction  of  the  foot  in  every  fi'acture  of  the  neck  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  fractured  portions ;  and  if  this  explanation  be  not 
correct,  the  cause  of  inversion  in  fracture,  entirely  within  the  capsular 
ligament,  remains  still  undiscovered.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  explained,  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  cause  of  inversion  in  some  fractures, 
without  the  capsular  ligament.  If  the  fracture  be  so  situated,  that 
the  attachments  of  the  rotators  outwards,  inserted  into  the  digital 
cavity,  are  connected  with  the  fragment  between  the  fraetui*e  and  the 
joint,  and  the  attachments  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  glutseus 
medius  and  minimus,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  trochanter  major, 
are  connected  with  the  bone  beyond  the  fmcture,  then  the  anterior 
fibres  of  these  muscles  will  produce  rotation  inwards.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  though  most  satisfactory  in  certain  fractures 
without  the  capsular  ligament,  will  not  apply  to  fractures  entirely 
within  it. 

III.  Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  fracture,  is  the  absence 
of  a  fixed  condition  of  the  limb.  It  cannot  usually  be  moved  by  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient,  but  it  can  be  lengthened,  or  turned 
inwards  or  outwards  by  the  surgeon,  on  the  application  of  very  slight 
force,  but  it  returns  to  its  former  position  as  soon  as  the  force  is 
removed.  This  is  a  good  diagnostic  symptom  for  distinguishing  a 
fracture  with  the  rare  symptom  of  inversion  from  dislocation,  in  which 
the  extremity  is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  restored  to  its  former  position, 
without  very  great  force,  and  when  restored,  it  remains  in  the  proper 
position,  and  the  natural  mobility  returns. 

IV.  Crepitus  is  another  symptom.  If  the  patient  be  placed  in  the 
horizontal  position,  and  the  limb,  if  retracted,  lengthened  so  as  to 
bring  the  fragments  to  a  level  with  each  other,  it  may  be  readily 
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discovered,  by  placing  one  hand  over  the  trochanter  major,  and  giving 
to  the  limb  a  quick  rotatory  motion  with  the  other. 

V.  The  degree  and  kind  of  revolution  performed  by  the  trochanter 
under  the  hand,  when  the  limb  is  rotated,  is  an  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  fracture,  and  of  its  proximity  to  the  trochanter.  When  the 
neck  of  the  bone  is  entire,  the  trochanter  during  rotation  describes  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  joint ;  but  in 
fracture  it  seems  to  turn  on  its  own  axis,  or  to  describe  an  arc  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  distance  or  proximity  of  the 
fracture  to  the  trochanter. 

YI.  The  other  symptoms  are,  pain,  which  is  less  in  this  than  in  the 
other  fractures  of  the  neck,  and  is  not  much  felt,  except  when  the 
limb  is  moved  ;  and  some  unnatural  appearances  near  the  injury,  such 
as  the  trochanter  being  less  prominent  than  usual,  and  too  near  the 
crista  of  the  ilium ;  and  there  being  an  unusual  fulness  of  the  hip 
caused  by  the  bulging  out  of  the  muscles  between  the  ilium  and 
trochanter,  and  a  swelling,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  at  the  upper  and 
fore- part  of  the  thigh.  The  only  injuries  for  which  this  fracture  could 
be  mistaken  are,  dislocation  forwards  of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  frac- 
ture, as  is  usual,  is  attended  with  eversion  (the  diagnosis  between 
them  will  be  pointed  out  when  the  dislocation  is  described) ;  and  dis- 
location upwards  or  backwards,  when  the  fracture  is  attended  with 
the  rare  symptom  of  inversion. 

In  the  dislocations  the  shortening  is  greater  ;  the  inversion  is  much 
more  than  even  in  the  rare  instance  of  its  being  found  in  fracture ; 
the  knee  is  brought  forward ;  there  is  immobility  of  the  whole  limb, 
and  the  absence  of  crepitus  ;  whereas  in  fracture  with  inversion,  the 
shortening  and  inversion  are  less ;  the  limb  is  so  movable,  that  by  a 
very  slight  force  it  may  be  rotated,  or  bent  backwards  and  forwards, 
which,  however,  causes  great  pain,  and  there  is  crepitus  and  the  pecu- 
liarity gf  the  revolution  of  the  trochanter. 

EXTRA-CAPSULAR  TRANSVERSE  FRACTURE. 

SympUyins, — Shortening,  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  varies 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Smith, 
with  whom  most  surgeons  agree,  it  is  usually  from  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  and  a  half.  Smith,  Boyer,  Stanley,  and  Earle 
have  all  found  the  shortening  greater  in  this  than  in  the  former  frac- 
ture, there  being  nothing  to  prevent  the  muscles  from  drawing  up 
the  outer  fragment,  while  the  inner  fragment  is  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

Eversion  of  the  foot.  Inversion  also  sometimes  though  rarely 
occurs,  as  has  been  stated  under  the  same  symptom  in  the  last  frac- 
ture. There  is  always,  as  some  term  it,  rotatory  derangement  of  the 
limb,  and  for  the  most  part,  outwards. 
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Fig.  63. 


Crepitus  ia  another  aymptom,  which  cau  generally  be  elicited  with- 
out difficulty,  as  ia  the  former  fracture. 

Mobility  of  the  limb,  which  though  im- 
movable by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
patient,  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  dislo- 
cation, can  be  bent,  extended,  lengthened, 
■  rotated  outwarda  and  inwards  by  the 
I  surgeon  with  slight  force  ;  but  it  returns  to 
its  former  position  when  the  force  is  dis- 
continued. 

Pain,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  intra- 
capsular  fracture,  even  when  the  limb  ia  at 
rest;  and  always  exceedingly  aevere,  when  it 
in  moved  by  the  surgeon.  The  aeverity  of 
suffering  ia  much  greater  than  in  the  former 
fracture,  and  there  is  sometimes,  in  coilse- 
quonoe,  considerable  irritative  fever. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  tro- 
chanter ia  less  prominent  than  usual  If 
the  hand  be  placed  over  it  when  the  limb  ia 
Krtated,  it  will  Bcem  to  move  on  its  own  axis,  instead  of  describing  an 
arc  ;  it  is  too  near  the  crista  of  the  ilium.  The  hip  ia  altered  in  form, 
as  in  the  laat-mentioned  fracture.  There  is  swelling  at  the  upper  and 
f(a«-part  of  the  thigh  ;  and  eccbymosis  and  tenderness  to  the  touch  are 
often  observed.  This  fracture,  though  it  may  take  place  in  old  age,  is 
often  met  with  under  6fty,  and  sometimea  in  early  life,  and  is  usually 
occasioned  by  much  greater  violence  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
intra-capsular  fracture. 

ORUqUE  FRACTURE  OP  THE  NECS,   EXTEHDTHO  THROUOH  THE 
TROCHANTRR  KAJOR. 

Symptoms. — If  there  be  any  shortening  of 
the  limb,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  it 
ia  uaually  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  other 
fractures.  The  extent  of  snrface  of  the  frac- 
tured part,  and  the  direction  of  the  fracture, 
often  prevent  this  kind  of  diaplacement. 

Crepitus  is  usually  perceptible,  and  gene- 
rally the  foot  is  turned  outwarda,  but  seldom 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  other  iiactures  ; 
in  some  instances  it  is  turned  inwards,  the 
rationale  of  which,  as  explained  by  Guthrie, 
is  given  in  a  former  page  under  the  head  of 
Symptoms  of  Intrarcapsnlar  Fracture,  The 
foot  is  benumbed,  the  patient  is  unable  to 
sit,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  causes  great 
suffering,  nor  can  he  turn  in   bed  without 


Fig.  04. 
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mnch  pain  ;  great  tendcmesB  is  folt  on  pressure,  and  ecchymosis  may 
often  be  discerned.  In  some  cases  the  upper  part  of  the  trochanter 
does  not  obey  the  motions  of  the  limb,  but  remains  at  rest ;  some- 
times it  ia  drawn  upwards,  and  a  separation  is  perceptible  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  bone ;  and  if  tbe  fracture  be  very  oblique 
and  below  the  attacbmenta  of  the  principal  rotator  muscles,  the 
bone  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  glntteus  mazimua,  and  e  consider- 
able shortening  of  the  limb  thus  occasioned.  This  last  symptom, 
however,  is  more  characteristic  of  oblique  fracture  of  tbe  trochanter 
mi^or,  not  extending,  or  very  slightly  extending,  into  the  neck. 

This  fracture  ia  usually  the  result  of  very  great  violence  applied  to 
the  trocbanter. 

Oblique  fractures  sometimes  happen  through  tbe  trochanter  m^or, 
without  implicating  the  neck  of  the  boue.  Of  this  accident  the  two 
accompanying  figuren  are  illust  rations. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  es. 


PERIOD  or  UFB   AT   WHICH    FRACTUltB  OF  THE  KECK  HOST  FREQUENTLY 
OCCURS. 

The  patients  under  Dnpiiytren,  having  fracture  within  the  liga- 
ment, were  almost  all  above  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  says, — "  I  have  now  been  thirty-nine  years  connected  with  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  and  for  thirty  years  have  enjoyed  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  sux^ical  practice  of  London,  In  the  two 
hospitals  there  are  one  thousand  and  fifty  patients,  and  I  believe  eight 
cases  of  fracture  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone  occur  in  each 
year ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  exceeding  the  average  number,  I  will 
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coDsidor  them  only  as  five  per  annum  ;  thirty-nine  multiplied  by  ^  ve 
produce  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  ;  adding  to  these  one  case  only 
in  each  year  in  my  private  practice  of  30  years,  they  will  collectively 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases.  Now  in  that  time  I 
have  only  known  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
within  the  capsular  ligament  occur  under  fifty  years  of  age  ;  one  was 
in  a  patient  aged  thirty-eight  years,  who  had  an  aneurism  of  the 
iliac  artery,  and  the  otlier  was  kindly  shown  to  me  by  that  excellent 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  Mr.  Mayo.** 

Mr.  Stanley  has  recorded  a  case  of  the  kind  in  a  boy  aged  eighteen 
years  ;  and  in  the  museum  of  Guy*s  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  of 
fracture  of  the  neck,  which,  however,  involves  the  trochanter,  taken 
from  a  child  nine  years  of  age.  Fracture  within  the  capsule  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  pewons  above  fifty  years  of  age  ;  it  is  very 
seldom  met  with  in  adults  below  that  age,  and  is  still  more  uncommon 
in  children  :  women  of  advanced  age  are  more  liable  to  it  than  men. 
The  causes  of  these  differences  will  be  explained  below.  The  other 
two  varieties  of  fracture  of  tlie  neck  may  take  place  in  advanced  life  ; 
but  they  oc<;ur  under  fifty  years  of  age  more  commonly  than  intra- 
capsular fracture,  and  are  usually  the  result  of  great  violence,  whereas 
a  very  slight  accident  is  sufficient  to  occasion  fracture  within  the 
capsular  ligament. 

CcMises. — The  causes  may  be  divided  into  exciting  and  predisposing 
causes.  The  exciting  causes  of  the  several  fractures  have  been 
arranged  by  Dupuytren  in  the  following  order,  according  to  their 
frequency  : — 1.  Falls  on  the  trochanter.  2.  Direct  violence,  such  as 
that  of  a  gun-shot  wound.  3.  Falls  on  the  foot  or  knee.  4.  Muscu- 
lar action,  as  recorded  to  have  taken  place  once  in  tetanus.  Accord- 
ing to  Desault*s  experience,  in  twenty-four  cases  out  of  thirty  the 
accident  was  occasioned  by  falls  on  the  trochanter ;  whereas  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  found  the  most  common  cause  to  be  a  slip  off  the  edge 
of  the  foot  pavement.  He  remarks  with  reference  to  fracture  within 
the  capsule  : — "  In  London^  the  accident  most  frequently  occurs  when 
persons  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  elevated  footpath  slip  upon  the 
carriage  pavement ;  though  the  descent  be  only  a  few  inches,  yet 
being  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  the  force  acting  perpendicularly 
with  the  advantage  of  a  lever  in  the  cervix,  it  produces  a  fracture  in 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and,  as  a  fall  is  the  consequence,  the 
fracture  is  imputed  by  ignorant  pei*sons  to  the  fall,  and  not  to  its 
true  cause.  Other  trivial  accidents  may  also  produce  this  fi'acture. 
I  was  infoimed  by  a  person,  that  being  at  her  counter,  and  suddenly 
turning  to  a  dmwer  behind  her,  some  projection  in  the  floor  caught 
her  foot  and  j)revented  its  turning  with  the  body,  by  which  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  became  fractured.  A  fall  on  the  trochanter  major 
will  also  produce  it ;  but  I  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  slight 
cause  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  that  the  young  surgeon  may  be  upon 
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his  guard  respecting  it ;  as  be  might  otherwise  believe  that  an  injury 
of  such  importance  could  scarcely  be  the  result  of  a  slight  accident, 
and  that  excessive  violence  is  necessary  to  break  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  :  but  such  an  opinion  is  as  liable  to  bo  injurious  to  his  re- 
putation, as  the  error  of  confounding  this  accident  with  dislocation." 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  found  the  other  two  varieties  of  fracture  to  result 
generally  from  a  violent  blow,  or  a  fall  on  the  trochanter.  In  frac- 
ture within  the  capsule,  when  caused  in  the  manner  already  described, 
the  fall  is  often  the  consequence  of  the  accident ;  in  the  others,  the 
accident  is  generally  the  consequence  of  the  fall. 

When  a  person  falls  on  the  great  ti*ochanter,  the  neck  of  the  femur 
is  acted  on  by  that  eminence,  which  has  a  paint  cTapjmi  on  the 
ground,  and  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  acts  immediately  on 
the  head  of  the  femur.  By  this  action  and  reaction  a  force  is 
exerted  on  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  tends  to  make  it  parallel 
with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  In  falling  on  the  feet,  on  the  contrary, 
the  tendency  of  the  fracturing  cause  is  to  force  the  neck  of  the 
femur  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  bone;  and  if  this  force  be 
exerted  on  the  bone  beyond  its  natural  extensibility,  a  fracture  must 
ensue. 

According  to  the  two  last-mentioned  views  of  the  mechanism  of 
these  fractures,  they  are  not  direct,  that  is,  not  produced  by  a  cause 
acting  immediately  on  the  part,  but  the  effect  of  a  force  communi- 
cated to  that  part  by  coidre-covp,  or  transmitted  reaction.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fracture  be  the  result  of  a  severe  contusion  or  fall,  and  be 
through  the  trochanter  or  without  the  capsule,  the  fracture  is  so 
near  to  the  part  to  which  the  violence  is  applied  that  its  influence 
may  be  said  to  be  direct. 

The  different  degrees  of  frequency  with  which  these  fractures  occur 
at  the  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  the  two  sexes,  may  be  explained 
by  anatomical  and  other  considerations.  In  the  child,  the  trochanter 
is  concealed  under  the  prominence  of  the  os  innominatum ;  the 
trochanter  projects  but  slightly,  and  the  axis  of  the  neck  approaches 
that  of  the  shaft.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  diminished 
breadth  of  the  pelvis,  the  great  flexibility  of  the  neck,  and  the  adipose 
and  cellular  tissues  which  are  all  protective,  account  for  the  extremely 
rare  occurrence  of  these  fractures  in  childhood.  In  adults  the  pelvis 
is  broader,  the  trochanter  is  more  prominent,  the  neck  is  longer,  and 
its  inclination  to  the  shaft  is  at  a  greater  angle;  there  is,  consequently, 
more  liability  to  fracture  in  mature  age  than  in  childhood,  and  there 
would  be  still  more  than  there  is,  but  for  the  great  strength  and 
solidity  of  the  bone  at  that  period.  In  advanced  life  the  pelvis  is  still 
broad,  the  trochanter  is  prominent,  and  often  but  little  i)rotected,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  size  of  the  muscle  and  the  decrease  of 
the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  ;  and  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  besides 
being  nearly  at  a  right-angle  with  the  shaft,  is  also  rendered  exceed- 
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ingly  bnttle  by  the  diminution  of  cartilaginous  matter  and  the  in- 
crease of  phosphate  of  lime  ;  as  also  by  a  peculiar  process  of  atrophy, 
which  has  been  admirably  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  To  these 
circumstances  is  ascribed  the  greater  liability  to  fracture  in  old  age. 

Dupuytren  states,  that  the  frequency  of  this  accident  bears  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  prominence  of  the  trochanter  major,  the  length  of  the 
neck,  and  its  angle  with  the  shaft,  and  he  ascribes  the  greater  liability 
to  it  in  women  to  the  circumstance  that  the  neck  of  the  femur  is 
longer  and  the  trochanter  is  more  prominent,  whiJe  the  size  and  pro- 
minence of  the  muscles  which  would  protect  the  bone,  are  often  less 
in  this  sex  than  in  the  other.  The  very  liability  to  fall  in  old  age 
must  also  increase  the  frequency  of  fracture.  The  observations  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  above  referred  to,  are  as  follows  : — "  The  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  in  persons  of  middle  age  has  a  close  cancellated  struc- 
ture, and  is  covered  by  a  shell  of  considerable  thickness  ;  but  in  old 
subjects  the  cancellated  structure  degenerates  into  a  coarse  network, 
loaded  with  adipose  matter,  and  the  shell  which  covers  it  becomes  so 
thin  that  when  a  section  is  made  through  the  middle  of  the  head  and 
cervix,  it  is  found  diaphanous.  Of  this  I  have  several  specimens. 
Ab  the  shell  becomes  thin,  ossific  matter  is  deposited  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  cervix,  opposite  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  often  a 
similar  portion  at  its  lower  part,  and  thus  the  strength  of  the  bone  is 
in  some  degree  preserved.  This  state  may  be  frequently  seen  in  very 
old  persons.  When  the  absorption  of  the  neck  proceeds  faster  than 
the  deposit  on  its  surface,  the  bone  breaks  from  the  -very  slightest 
causes,  and  this  deposit  wears  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  united 
fracture  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  Before  the  bone 
thus  alters,  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  remarkable  buttress  shooting 
up  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  into  its  head  (formed  of  strong  cancelli), 
giving  it  additional  support  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the  deposit 
of  bone  upon  its  external  surface. 

"But  another  change  is  also  produced,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
histoiy.  Old,  bed-ridden,  and  fat  persons,  generally  females,  often 
used  to  be  brought  into  our  dissecting-room  with  some  of  their  bones 
broken,  and  more  frequently  the  thigh-bone  than  any  other,  in  being 
removed  from  the  grave.  If  the  cervix  femoris  of  such  persons  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  sunk  down 
upon  its  shaft,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  shortened,  so 
that  its  head  is  in  contact  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone  opposite  to  the 
trochanter  minor;  and  at  the  point  at  which  the  ligament  is  united 
with  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  absorbed,  and  a 
ligamento-cartilaginous  substance  occupies  its  place,  either  extending 
(as  a  plane)  entirely  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  or  partially,  so 
that  one  section  exhibits  signs  of  it,  and  in  another  it  is  wanting. 
The  bone  in  some  cases  is  so  soft  and  fragile,  both  in  its  trochanters  and 
head,  that  it  will  scarcely  bear  the  slightest  handling ;  and  the  motion 
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of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  acetabalum  is  almost  entirely  lost,  so  that 
the  persons  must  have  had  but  little  use  in  their  lower  extremitiea 
In  examining  the  body  of  an  old  subject  very  much  loaded  with  fsit, 
in  the  dissecting-room  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  found  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  dissected  one  limb  had  cut  through  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  tried  to  remove  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone from  the  acetabulum,  but  the  neck  of  the  bone  broke  on  the 
employment  of  a  very  slight  force,  and  upon  a  farther  trial  to  remove 
it,  the  bone  crumbled  under  the  fingers.  As  the  other  limb  was  not 
yet  dissected,  I  requested  Mr.  South,  one  of  our  demonstrators,  to 
remove  with  care  the  upper  part  of  the  other  thigh-bone,  but,  although 
he  used  great  caution  in  doing  it,  he  could  not  remove  the  bone 
without  fracturing  the  upper  part  of  its  shaft ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
removing  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  so  that  it  might  be  preserved  ; 
and  of  this  I  have  given  plates.  We  have  here  then  a  case  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  bone  was  absorbed,  so  that  the  head  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  trochanter;  in  which,  most  decidedly,  thei*e  had  not 
been  a  fractare,  although  it  had  in  some  parts  the  appearance  of  one, 
and  in  which  the  disease  occurred  in  each  hip-joint 

"  But  the  best  specimen  of  this  state  is  the  following,  which  I  pre- 
serve with  the  most  assiduous  care,  and  value  in  the  highest  possible 
degree.  I  have  had,  for  twenty  years,  in  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  the  thigh-bone  of  an  old  person,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  had  sunk  towards  its  shaft.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing this  bone  twice  a-year,  as  a  specimen  how  bones  sometimes  become 
soft  from  age  and  disease,  and  from  the  absorption  of  their  phosphate 
of  lime;  and  I  have  frequently  cut  with  a  pen-knife  both  its  head  and 
its  condyles,  to  show  the  softened  state.  On  sawing  through  its 
oervix,  the  cartilage,  deprived  of  its  phosphate  of  lime,  had  dried 
away  in  several  parts ;  and  the  appearance  was  such,  that  a  person 
ignorant  of  the  change  would  have  declared  it  to  be  a  fracture,  only 
that  in  some  sections  the  cartilage  has  taken  different  directions  (as 
a  thin  plane  between  the  head  and  neck),  and  in  some,  the  boue  was 
not  yet  entirely  absorbed.*' 

MODE  OF  UNION. 

In  two  of  the  tliree  kinds  of  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  namely, 
extra-capsular  transverse  fracture,  and  oblique  fracture  through  the 
trochanter  major,  the  reunion  is,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by 
bone ;  but  this  mode  of  union  is  extremely  rare  in  intra-capsular 
fracture.  It  was  at  one  time  a  question  about  which  there  was  much 
difference  of  opinion,  wheth^  reunion  by  bone  could  ever  take  place 
in  fracture  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  where  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  completely  insulated,  except  at  its  attachment  to  the 
acetabulum  by  means  of  the  round  ligament.  The  French  surgeons 
lielieved  that  it  could,  and  affirmed  that  preparations  in  their  museums 
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in  Paris  demonstrated  that  mode  of  union.  Several  British  surgeons 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  M.  Roux,  of  Paris,  sent  a  specimen  of  wliat 
he  believed  to  be  reunion  by  bone,  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  but  Sir 
Astley  was  not  satisfied,  because  the  traces  of  reunion  in  that  pre- 
paration were  such  as  to  indicate  a  fracture  in  which  the  internal 
fragment  retained  a  connexion  with  the  capsular  ligament.  Mr.  Cross, 
of  Norwich,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  French  hospitals,  states 
that  he  examined  the  preparations  in  the  museums  of  Paris,  which 
were  believed  to  demonstrate  union  by  bone,  but  that  he  did  not 
consider  them  satisfactory. 

No  one  in  this  country  has  devoted  more  attention  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  than  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and  to  show  how 
rare  an  occurrence  union  by  bone  is  in  fracture  entirely  within  the 
ligament,  he  enumerates  not  fewer  than  forty-three  specimens  of  this 
fracture  in  different  coUections  in  London,  and  states  that  during  his 
practice  of  forty  years  he  had  seen  but  two  or  three  cases  which 
militated  against  the  opinion  that  union  by  bone  cannot  take  place, 
and  only  one  in  which  a  bony  union  had  taken  place,  or  which  did  not 
admit  of  motion  of  one  bone  upon  the  other.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
never  denied  the  possibility  of  bony  union ;  he  states  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  maintain  that  there  could  be  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  but  he  has  proved  that  such  exceptions  are  rare. 
Several  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  bony  union  unquestionably  took 
place ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  it  may  occur  in  very 
favourable  cases,  and  under  good  treatment-  Of  various  instances  on 
record,  I  shall  refer  to  three  only. 

Mr.  Longstaff's  museum  contained  an  unquestionable  specimen  of 
OBsific  imion.  The  preparation  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  where  I  have  examined  it.  The 
particulars  of  the  case  are  recorded  in  the  "  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions."  The  patient  died  about  two  years  after  the  accident. 
The  ossific  union  is  perfect  in  the  shell,  and  all  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bone  ;  the  centre  of  the  fissure  is  united  by  a  fibrous 
substance. 

Another  instance  of  bony  union  occurred  in  the  case  of  Dr.  James, 
an  English  physician,  who  met  with  this  fracture  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  while  riding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  He  recovered 
from  the  accident,  but  died  seven  months  afber  it,  of  visceral  disease; 
and,  on  examination  by  Dr.  Brulatour,  of  Bordeaux,  it  was  found 
that  the  fracture  was  entirely  within  the  capsule,  and  that  the  union 
by  bone  was  perfect. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Liston's  "  Elements  of  Surgery,"  there 
is  a  drawing  of  complete  bony  union,  which,  Mr.  Listen  says,  he  is 
enabled  to  produce  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The 
possibility  of  bony  union  is  thus  clearly  demonstrated,  but  still  it 
cannot  be  looked  for  except  in  very  favourable  cases,  and  what  has 
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been  already  described  as  the  frequent  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  in  aged  persouB,  muat  render  it  in  manj  instances  hopeless. 
In  tiie  majority  of  cases  of  intrar^apsalar  fracture  no  union  takee 
place,  and  the  broken  snrfiiceH  become  smooth  and  polisUed  &om 
being  covered  over  with  what  has  been  called  the  ivoiy  deposit;  or  they 
may  become  joined  to  each  other,  or  to  the  inner  sorfaoe  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament, by  fibrous  bands;  the  capsular  ligament  and  surround- 
ing tissues  beoome  very  much  thickened  and  strengthened  ;  and  thus 
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the  nnnatural  motion  is  limited.  The  neck  of  the  femur  disappears 
by  interstitial  absorption,  and  the  diminished  head  rests  between  the 
two  trochanters.  These  conditions,  or  some  combinations  of  them, 
are  the  appearances  which  present  themselves  where  bony  union  has 
not  taken  place. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  WANT  OF  tlNlOH. 

1.  One  circumstance  which  prevents  bony  union  of  the  fragments 
is  the  want  of  proper  and  constant  apposition.  This  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  ia  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  when 
fractured  bones  cannot  be  kept  in  contact  Under  such  circumstance.1 
oaaific  union  rarely  takes  plac& 

2.  YariouB  ptoofii  may  be  adduced  that  a  certain  decree  of  pressure 

q  2 
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of  the  fractured  parts  against  each  other  is  favourable  to  union.  In 
the  present  case  that  pressure  cannot  easily  be  maintained ;  and  this 
is  another  circumstance  which  contributes  to  prevent  union. 

3,  The  atrophy  of  the  cervix  femoris,  already  described,  not  only 
predisposes  to  fracture,  but  also  diminishes  in  a  very  great  degree 
the  power  of  reparation.  This,  and  the  want  of  vigour  belonging 
to  old  age,  even  if  no  other  reason  could  be  assigned,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  want  of  union. 

4,  A  fourth  reason  is  the  feeble  circulation  through  the  head  and 
neck  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fracture,  for,  there  being  no  periosteum, 
its  circulation  and  vitality  are  kept  up  entirely  by  the  vessels  of  the 
round  ligament ;  nor  can  the  separated  portion  of  the  bone  receive 
nutrition  from  any  other  source. 

5,  Another  reason  which  has  been  assigned  is,  the  circumstance  of 
the  synovial  fluid  being  poured  into  the  injured  cavity;  but  the  effect 
of  this  is  doubtful. 

TreoUmerU, — The  fii'st  question  is, — Are  we  justified  in  subjecting 
the  patient  to  a  long  and  hazardous  confinement  to  his  bed  for  the 
chance  of  union  ?     The  answer  to  this  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
probability  that  exists  that  union  will  take  place.     It  will  now  be 
evident,  that  the  inquiries  into  the  changes  which  the  neck  of  the 
bone  undergoes  in  age,  the  cii'cumstances  under  which  reunion  takes 
place,  and  the  causes  which  prevent  it,  are  of  great  practical  im- 
portance.    In  iutra-capsular  transversed  fracture  in  advanced  life, 
when  there  is  little,  if  any,  chance  of  reunion,  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  run  the  rbk  of  ruining  the  general  health  by  long  confinement  to 
one  position,  and  incur  the  danger  of  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the 
integuments  of  various  parts  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
application  of  apparatus  for  adapting  and  retaining  the  parts  in  appo- 
sition.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks, — "  Baffled  in  our  various  at- 
tempts at  curing  these  cases,   and  finding  the  life  of  the  patient 
occasionally  sacrificed  imder  the  trials  made  to  unite  them,  I  should, 
if  I  sustained  this  accident  in  my  own  person,  direct  that  a  pillow 
should  be  placed  under  the  limb  throughout  its  length,  and  that 
another  should  be  rolled  up  under  the  knee,  and  that  the  limb  should 
be  thus  extended  until  the  inflammation  and  pain  have  subsided.     I 
should  then  daily  rise  and  sit  in  a  high  chair,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
degree  of  flexion  which  would  be  painful,  and,  walking  with  crutches, 
bear  gently  on  the  foot  at  fii-st,  then  gradually  more  and  more,  until 
the  ligament  became  thickened,  and  the  muscles  increased  in  their 
power.     A  high-heeled  boot  should  be  next  employed,  by  which  the 
halt  would  be  much  diminished." 

In  extra-capsular  transverse,  and  in  oblique  fractures  through  the 
trochanter,  and  even  in  intra-capsular  transverse  fractures  in  very 
favourable  subjects,  the  following  treatment  may  be  adopted  : — 

The  patient  being  placed  on  a  hard  mattress,  in  an  extended  posi- 
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tion,  with  tlie  truuk,  thigh,  and  leg  id  a  straight  liue,  a  coiumoii 
bandage  beiug  applied  from  the  toes  to  above  the  knoe,  to  prevent 
<sdema,  and  coaptation  having  been  obtained  hj  extending  the  ex- 
tremity, and  placing  it  in  a  proper  poHition,  vrith  the  toes  not  too 
Diuch  turned  inwards  or  outwards,  a  wooden  splint  of  Hufficieut 
■strength  and  breadth,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  last  rib  to 
three  or  four  inohes  bejond  the  foot,  with  two  holes  at  its  upper,  and 
two  notches  or  retiring  angles  at  its  lower,  extremity,  should  be  well 
padded  and  applied  to  the  onter  eide  of  the  Umb,  care  being  taken  to 
protect  the  ankle  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  pads.  The  leg  and 
foot  should  then  be  fixed  to  the  splint  by  a  roller,  from  the  foot  to 
above  the  knee  ;  and  if  the  roller,  after  some  turns  of  it  have  been 
applied  to  the  ankle,  be  passed  through  the  notohee.it  will  &3ten  the 
foot  to  the  extremity  of  the  splint,  and  prevent  it  &om  moving.  A 
broad  bandage  should  be  applied  around  the  pelvis,  and  carried  down 
the  thigh  so  as  to  include  all  the  part  abovethe  former  roller,and  by  the 

Fig.  69. 


turns  of  this  bandage,  or  by  a  very  broad  band,  the  splint  should  be 
fastened  to  the  trunk,  by  which  means  the  fractured  parts  will  be 
kept  in  contact  A  large  handkemhtef  or  shawl,  with  a  little  tow  or 
hair  wrapped  up  in  it  to  prevent  its  galling  the  skin,  should  be 
applied  with  its  centre  in  the  perineuni,  one  end  behind  the  hip 
and  the  other  in  front,  and  these  ends  passing  through  the  opemnga 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  splint,  should  then  be  well  secured.  The 
pelvis  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  perineal  band  as  the  power,  by 
tightening  which,  the  splint  and  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  previously 
fixed  to  it  can  be  kept  down,  the  extension  preserved,  and  the 
extremity  kept  of  the  proper  length.  Qreat  oare  should  be  taken 
that  the  splint  be  well  padded  wi&  cotton  wool,  wadding,  or  tow,  to 
preTeutthepainfiilefiectflofpressare;  the  bandages  should  be  reapplied 
occasionally  during  the  treatment,  and  the  perineal  band  frequently 
tightened.  The  apparatus  will  require  to  be  continued  for  at  least 
seven  or  eight  weeks ;  but  the  time  in  different  cases  will  vary,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  necessary  for  procuring  union.  Cnres  are  obtained  by 
this  method  as  satisfitctory  as  by  any  that  can  be  adopted,  and  it 
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has  the  recommendation  of  being  simple  and  the  least  annojring  of 
any  to  the  patient. 

The  indications  of  treatment  to  be  fulfilled  are,  to  preserve  the 
extremity  elongated,  and  at  perfect  rest,  to  prevent  eversion,  and  to 
keep  up  pressure  upon  the  trochanter. 

Some  recommend  a  different  plan  of  treatment,  namely,  to  keep 
the  body  slightly  elevated,  and  the  limb  on  a  double  inclined  plane. 
This  treatment  can  be  more  conveniently  practised  by  means  of 
Amesbury*s  bed  than  by  any  other  apparatus.  The  first  and  third 
indications  above  stated  are  fulfilled  by  the  footpieoe  of  Amesbuxy'sbed; 
the  bed  itself  accomplishes  the  second ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  is  effected 
by  a  bandage  or  belt  around  the  trunk,  and  a  splint  extending  between 
the  pelvis  and  the  knee.  I  have  treated  cases  satis&ctorily  by  each 
of  the  above  plans ;  but  my  decided  impression  is,  that  the  former  is 
to  be  preferred. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  SHAFT  OF  THE  FEKUR. 

SympUynia, — These  are  so  conspicuous  as  at  once  to  satisfy  the 
surgeon  of  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Acute  pain  at  the  moment  the 
injury  takes  place, — inability  to  sustain  the  i^uperincumbent  weighty — 
angular  deformity  in  raising  the  limb, — sudden  inability  to  move  the 
limb  by  the  voluntary  action  of  its  own  muscles, — and  preternatural 
motion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone  when  otherwise  acted  on, 
are  invariable  symptoms  ;  and  the  following,  though  not  always,  are 
generally  present 

There  is  shortening  of  the  extremity,  if  the  fracture  be  oblique, 
varying  in  extent  according  to  the  obliquity.  To  ascertain  the 
extent  of  shortening,  or  longitudinal  displacement,  as  it  is  sometimes 
eidled,  take  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and 
some  prominent  point  at  the  under  extremity  of  the  femur,  or  head 
of  the  tibia,  and  compare  the  measurement  with  that  between  the 
corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Shortening  of 
the  limb  may  be  prevented  by  the  bone  being  splintered,  and  the  two 
fractured  extremities  being  locked  into  each  other.  This  symptom 
may  not  appear  immediately,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  which 
it  is  produced  being  gradual.  If  the  fracture  be  transverse,  there 
may  be  no  shortening,  unless  the  violence  which  produced  the  injury 
was  so  great,  or  applied  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  force  the  lower  frag- 
ment from  resting  at  any  point  against  the  upper. 

Crepitation  may  be  generally  produced,  more  especially  if  the  frac- 
ture be  transverse,  by  performing  rotatory  motion.  If  the  fracture 
be  oblique,  this  symptom  may  not  be  perceptible,  until  the  limb  has 
been  elongated.  The  presence  of  crepitus  is  an  indubitable  proof 
of  the  existence  of  fracture,  although  its  absence  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  contrary ;  lor  it  is  sometimes  altogether 
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prevented  by  the  interposition  of  muscular  fibres  between  the  frac- 
tured portions. 

Tumefaction  to  a  considerable  extent  may  be  present,  the  foot 
is  for  the  most  part  turned  a  little  outwards,  and  the  femur  is  most 
accessible  to  the  fingers  along  its  sides. 

NATURE  OF  DISPLACEMENT. 

If  the  fracture  be  oblique,  and  if  it  be  not  veiy  near  either  of  the 
extremities  of  the  shaft, — in  which  case  there  are  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  displacement  to  be  stated  afterwards, — the  part  above 
the  fracture  has  generally  two,  and  the  part  below  four  peculiarities 
of  displacement.  The  upper  fragment  is  drawn  too  far  forwards  by 
the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intemus  muscles  ;  which,  in  their  way 
from  the  iliac  fossa  and  lumbar  division  of  the  spine  to  the  trochanter 
minor  into  which  they  are  inserted,  describe  an  arc,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  forward.  There  being  no  longer  the  usual  resistance  offered 
to  the  contraction  of -these  muscles,  they  draw  forward  the  upper 
fragment.  It  is  also  generally  drawn  a  little  outwards  by  the  glutsBus 
maximus  muscle.  Of  course  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  can  undergo 
no  retraction.  The  part  below  the  fracture  is  displaced  in  the  four 
following  directions  : — 

1st.  It  is  displaced  backwards,  chiefly  perhaps  by  its  own  weighty 
and  by  being  overlapped  by  the  upper  part. 

2nd.  It  is  drawn  too  near  the  mesial  plane.  The  course  of  the 
adductor  longus,  brevis,  and  magnus,  is  from  within  outwards,  and 
thus  these  muscles  draw,  or  as  their  very  name  impoi*ts,  they  adduct, 
the  lower  fragment  too  near  the  mesial  plane. 

3rd.  It  is  rotated  outwards,  thus  occasioning  eversion  of  the  ex- 
tremity. Some  attribute  this  eversion  to  the  mere  weight  of  the 
limb;  but  as  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  muscles  have  the 
planes  of  their  insertion  &rther  back  than  the  planes  of  their  origin, 
it  is  probable  that  they  assist  in  producing  rotation  outwards,  and 
they  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  falling 
back  of  the  lower  fragment,  which  makes  the  plane  of  their  insertion 
farther  back  than  usual  from  those  of  their  origin. 

4th.  It  is  drawn  upwards,  producing  shortening  of  the  extremity. 
This  displacement  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  muscles  which  go 
between  the  pelvis  and  the  leg,  namely,  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus, 
semi-membranosus,  rectus,  and  gracilis,  assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  fragment  below  the  fractura  If,  however, 
the  fracture  be  transverse,  it  may  happen,  on  account  of  the  breadth 
of  surface  of  the  fracture,  that  some  part  of  the  lower  fragment 
presses  against  some  part  of  the  upper,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
no  shortening ;  but  if  the  fracture  be  oblique,  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  will  not  be  prevented  by  the  position  of  the  fractured 
portions,  and  consequently  shortening  will  take  place. 
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Aocordiag  to  Key,  the  displacement  in  fracture  of  the  femur  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  upper 
fragment ;  but  chiefly  to  that  of  the  muscles  which  go  to  the  lower 
firagment.     He  supposes  that  the  muscles  surrounding  the  fracture 
and  inserted  into  the  lower  fragment  become  the  subject,  first  of  effu- 
sion of  blood,   and  subsequently  of  serous  infiltration,  in    conse- 
quence of  slight  inflammation,  and  that  they  are  thereby  irritated, 
swelled,  aild  excited  to  contract ;  and   the   lower  fragment  being 
movable  is  thus  drawn  up.     The  direction  of  the  upper  fragment, 
according  to  Mr.  Key,  will  then  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  fracture.     If  the  fracture  go  from  above  downwards, 
and   from   within   outwards,  the   lower  fragment  by  being  drawn 
upwards,  presses  the  upper  fragment  forwards  and  outwards.     If  the 
plane  of  the  fracture  be  from  before  backwards,  and  from  without 
inwards,  the  effect  of  drawing  up  the  lower  fragment  will   be  to 
displace  the  upper  fragment  forwards  and  inwards.    According,  there- 
fore, to  this  authority,  the  displacement  of  tjie  upper  fragment  is 
not  so  much  caused  by  the  action  of  its  own  muscles,  as  by  the  lower 
fragment ;  and  the  direction  in  which  the  upper  fragment  is  displaced, 
by  the  drawing  up  of  the  lower,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  plane 
of  the  fracture.     If  the  fracture  be  situated  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  shaft,  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intemus  draw  the  upper 
fragment  directly  forwards,  producing  a  tumour  in  the  groin  ;  and  if 
the  fracture  be  transverse,  and  immediately  above  the  condyles,  the 
lower  fragment  is  drawn  downwards  and  backwards  by  the  gastro- 
cnemius extemus,  plantaris,  and  popliteus,  so  that  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  upper  fragment  appears  as  if  it  were  the  part  displaced. 

TreatmeTU. — After  coaptation  of  the  fractured  portions,  which 
should  be  obtained  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  object  of  treatment  is 
to  preserve  the  parts  at  rest  and  properly  adjusted ;  which  can  be 
done  by  attention  to  attitude  and  application  of  apparatus. 

Attitude, — Various  attitudes  have  been  recommended.  Desault 
advises  that  the  patient  be  placed  on  his  back  on  a  hard,  unyielding 
mattress,  with  the  trunk,  thigh,  and  leg  in  a  straight  line  with  each 
other ;  this  attitude  he  employs  partly  with  a  view  to  give  ease 
to  the  patient,  but  chiefly  that  the  muscles  may  be  equally  relaxed, 
and  apparatus  be  easily  applied  for  keeping  the  limb  extended,  and 
at^  rest. 

A  second  attitude  is  that  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed  on  his  back  with  the  trunk  raised,  the  thigh 
slightly  bent  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  leg  bent  on  the  thigh. 

Mechanism, — This  is,  likevrise,  very  various.  The  splint  of  Desault 
and  also  that  of  Boyer  are  appliances  which  were  successfully 
employed  by  these  celebrated  surgeons,  and  although  very  complicated 
and  cumbersome,  and  not  now  employed  in  this  country,  yet  they 
were  useful  on  the  very  same  principle  as  the  apparatus  now  in  most 
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general  use,  and  no  doubt  led  to  its  introduction.  The  apparatus  to 
which  I  allude  is,  in  fact,  the  mechanisni  of  Desault  simplified ;  it 
has  been  very  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Liston,  and  is  now 
generally  approved,  and  adopted  in  all  fractures  of  the  shaft,  except 
those  at  its  very  extremities. 

This  plan  of  treatment  being  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with  the  single  exception  that  in 
addition  to  what  is  used  in  that  case,  a  short  wooden  splint  should  be 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  describe 
it.  It  is  of  all  methods  the  easiest  to  the  patient ;  it  prevents  ever- 
sion,  shortening,  and  deformity  ;  and  the  mechanism  is  so  applied 
that  the  pelvis,  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  constitute  one  ligid  body,  which 
may  be  moved  entire,  but  the  various  parts  of  which  being  immov- 
able inter  se,  preserve  the  same  mutual  relation.  Some  surgeons 
object  to  the  treatment  above  described,  if  the  fracture  be  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  and  immediately  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  on  the  ground  that — 1st.  The  psoas  magnus  and  iliaous 
intemus  muscles  having  no  antagonists,  and  being  put  on  Ihe  stretch 
bv  the  straight  position,  will  draw  the  upper  part  too  far  forward  ; 
and  2nd.  The  perineal  band,  if  made  very  tight, — and  if  it  be  not 
made  tight  it  cannot  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed, — 
will  tend  to  assist  the  two  muscles  in  increasing  this  displacement  of 
the  upper  fragment.  In  consequence  of  these  objections  to  the 
straight  position,  they  advise  that  the  patient  be  placed  in  the  attitude 
recommended  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  shaft ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  trunk  should  be  so  much 
raised  as  to  make  the  patient  sit  erect  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  interniis  muscles ;  and  that  four  wooden 
splints  be  applied,  one  to  the  front,  another  to  the  back,  and  one  to 
each  side  of  the  limb.  If  the  fracture  be  so  nearly  transverse  that 
the  upper  fragment  by  pressing  against  the  lower  may  prevent  its 
retraction,  this  treatment  may  answer ;  but  if  the  fracture  be  at  all 
oblique,  I  would  recommend  the  former  plan,  which  I  have  employed, 
even  in  this  fracture,  with  the  most  satisfactory  result.  This  fracture 
can  be  very  conveniently  and  satisfactorily  treated  in  the  bent  atti- 
tude, referred  to  above,  by  means  of  Amesbury*s  admirable  apparatus 
or  fructure-bed  for  fractures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  along 
with  four  wooden  splints,  firmly  applied  to  the  front,  back,  and  two 
sides  of  the  thigh.  This  appai-atus  renders  it  unnecessary  to  move 
the  patient*s  body  for  any  purpose,  and  it  has  also  the  great  advan- 
tage of  making  it  practicable  and  easy  to  keep  up  extension,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  shortening  the  limb. 

In  transverse  fractu]:e,  immediately  above  the  condyles,  or  in  the 
under  third,  the  preferable  attitude  is,  to  have  the  leg  slightly  bent, 
so  as  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius  extemus,  plantaris,  and  popliteus 
muscles,  which  draw  backwards  the  lower  fragment.   The  most  elegant 
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apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  in  this  situation,  is  M^Intyre's 
splint,  which  consists  of  a  sandal,  and  leg  and  thigh-pieces ;  the  two 
latter  forming  a  double  inclined  plane  with  each  other.  The  thigh- 
piece  is  double,  the  one  portion  sliding  on  the  other,  and  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  and  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw.  By 
lengthening  the  thigh-piece,  which  can  be  done  without  removing  it 
from  the  patient's  body,  extension  of  the  thigh  can  be  kept  up.  The 
leg  and  thigh  should  be  included  in  a  roller  along  with  the  splint ; 
three  short  wooden  splints  should  also  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  namely,  one  in  front  and  one  on  each  side,  and  the  roller 
should  be  carried  up  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sliaft.  By  the  above 
means  the  fractured  portions  will  be  kept  in  apposition  and  at  rest : 
the  whole  of  the  extremity  may  be  moved  along  with  the  splint,  but 
the  fractured  portions  will  be  preserved  in  contact,  and  their  proper 
relations  to  each  other  effectually  maintained.  In  oblique  fracture  in 
the  under  third,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  muscles  above 
referred  to,  I  prefer  the  straight  position,  as  tliat  in  which  extension 
can  be  most  efiectually  kept  up,  and  shortening  and  deformity  conse- 
quently prevented.  ^ 

OBLIQUE  FRACTURE  OF   EITHER  CONDYLE. 

Symptoma. — This  injury  may  be  recognised  by  the  crepitus  which 
is  felt  on  taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  pro- 
ducing flexion  and  extension  of  the  knee-joint.  The  mobility  of 
the  condyle  is  caused  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  gastrocnemius.  When  the  leg  is  very  much  bent,  a  fissure  may 
sometimes  be  detected.  From  the  extension  of  the  fracture  into  the 
joint,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
by  that  meana  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  serious  consequences. 

NcUure  of  Displacement — The  vasti  muscles  passing  around  the 
condyles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  patella,  prevent  great  displacement 
The  fragment,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  be  slightly  drawn  back- 
wards by  the  gastrocnemius  extemus ;  and  if  the  fracture  be  of  the 
inner  condyle,  besides  being  slightly  drawn  backwards,  it  is  also 
drawn  a  little  upwards  by  the  adductor  magnus. 

TreatmerU, — The  same  treatment  is  pursued,  whether  there  be 
fracture  of  the  external  or  internal  condyle.  The  extended  position 
is  by  all  preferred,  because  the  head  of  the  tibia,  acting  as  a  splint, 
resists  displacement.  Pasteboard  or  gutta-percha  splints,  moistened 
in  warm  water,  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  roller.  In  these 
injuries,  inflammation  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  much  to  be 
dreaded  ;  the  use  of  pressure,  therefore,  by  the  above  mechanism, 
must  be  deferred  until  all  inflammation  has  subsided.  The  rule  to  be 
observed  is  to  keep  the  proper  attitude  from  the  commencement,  but 
not  to  apply  the  mechanism  until  all  danger  of  inflammation  is  passed. 


Fi-actnres  of  the  patella  are  either  traneverae  or  lougitudinal ;  tbe 
foriuer  ue  more  frequent  thau  the  latter,  the  esctbing  causes  being 
more  numei-ous.  Fractures  uf  this  bone  may  be  either  uiinple  ov 
uomjKiuud;  but  the  compound  fracture  ia  fortunately  of  compara- 
tively r&re  occurreuoa 

Fig.  70,  Fig.  71. 


Tranmene  Fracture. — This  injury  may  be  produced  by  direct 
violence,  such  as  a  fall  or  a  blow,  or  by  violent  contraction  of  the 
four  strong  extensor  muBcIea  of  the  leg  attached  to  the  patella. 
Persons  have  been  frequently  known  to  meet  with  this  fracture  from 
the  last-mentioned  cause,  while  ascending  a  stair ;  and  the  reason  of 
this  may  be  easily  understood.  The  ordinary  action  of  the  rectus 
femoris  and  triceps  extensor  cruris  is  to  bring  the  leg  forward ;  this 
they  do  by  having  their  fixed  points  of  attachment  above,  and  they 
then  extend  the  leg  by  drawing  up  the  patella,  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  liganientum  patelUe,  brings  the  leg  forward.  In 
ascending  a  flight  of  stairs  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  When  the  leg  is  r^sed  on  the  step  to  be  ascended,  the 
patella  is  made  the  fixed  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  and 
in  the  half-bent  position  in  which  the  1^  is  placed,  the  patella  rests 
only  by  a  small  part  of  its  posterior  sur&ce  oa  the  femur,  its  two 
extremities,  and  especially  ite  apex,  being  unsustained.  The  four 
muscles,  by  their  contraction,  then  raise  up  the  femur,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  line  with  the  leg,  and  while  they  do  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  patella 
has  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  muscular  action,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  apex  of  the  bone  has  a  tendency  to  be 
drawn  downwards,  and  the  upper  part  backwards,  by  the  oxteusoi- 
miiscles;  so  that  while  the  middle  part  rests  on  the  femur,  and  has  to 
sustiuD  the  whole  superincumbent  weight  and  muscular  action,  if 
these  be  too  much  tor  the  strength  of  the  bon^  it  snaps,  and  the 
muscles  having  thus  lost  their  under-fixed  attachments,  can  no  longer 
support  the  body,  and  consequently  it  Mis  backwards.  It  is  a 
jiopular  niistako  that  the  fall  is  the  cause,  whereas  it  Is  iu  lact  the 
consequence,  of  the  accident     This  explains  the  reason  why  this 
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accident  frequently  happens  to  an  indiTidual  ascending  a  flight  of 
stairs  with  a  burden  on  his  back.  This  fracture  has  also  been  known 
to  take  place  during  an  attack  of  convulsions,  while  the  patient  was 
stretched  on  his  back  ;  and  a  case  is  on  record,  in  which  it  was 
produced  by  placing  the  body  of  an  individual  in  the  position  neces- 
sary for  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  by  the  straining 
of  the  muscles  during  the  operation. 

Symptoms. — The  fracture  may  be  easily  known  by  the  two  projec- 
tions formed  by  the  fragments,  and  the  unnatural  depression  between 
them,  into  which  the  fingers  may  be  pressed  down  towards  the  femur, 
as  far  as  the  integuments  wiU  permit.  The  extent  of  the  depression 
will  depend  on  the  circumstance,  whether  the  ligamentous  expansion 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  be  lacerated  or  not.  The 
two  fragments  are  easily  movable,  but  any  lateral  movement  of  them 
is  attended  with  pain.  On  bending  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  the  space 
between  the  fragments  is  increased  ;  it  is  diminished  on  bending  the 
thigh  and  extending  the  limb.  The  patient  has  not  the  power  of 
extending  the  leg,  or  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  on  that 
leg,  as  the  knee  bends  forwards  when  the  weight  is  placed  upon  it, 
from  the  loss  of  action  in  the  extensor  muscles.  The  manner  in 
which  the  patient  attempts  to  bring  his  leg  forwards  is  also 
diagnostic  ;  he  leans  the  body  forward,  and  then  swings  forward  the 
whole  of  the  extremity  by  calling  into  action  the  muscles  which  bend 
the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  The  nature  of  the  violence,  and  the 
tumefaction  which,  quickly  follows  ft'om  the  extravasation  of  blood 
and  secretion  of  synovia,  are  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  injury. 

Nature  of  DUplacemenl. — The  lower  fragment  remains  in  its 
natural  position,  and  follows,  together  with  the  ligamentum  pateUse, 
the  motions  of  the  leg ;  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
four  extensor  muscles.  The  distance  of  the  fragments  from  each 
other  is  increased  by  the  bent  position  of  the  leg;  but  it  varies, 
according  as  the  tendinous  expansion  from  the  muscles  over  the  bone 
is  more  or  less  lacerated.  If  the  aponeurosis  escape  with  very  little 
laceration,  the  separation  of  the  fragments  may  be  limited  to  a  very 
small  extent ;  whereas,  if  it  be  completely  lacerated,  they  may  be 
removed  some  inches  from  each  other. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  the  upper  portion  may  be  drawn  up  five 
inches,  and  others  have  referred  to  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  the  two  fragments  are  connected  by  a 
broad  structure  fully  five  inches  in  length. 

Mode  of  Union, — Transverse  fractures  of  the  patella  are  very 
rarely  united  by  bone,  but  in  almost  all  cases  by  a  ligamentous 
substance.  It  was  long  supposed  that  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  the  structure  of  the  patella  which  was  unfavourable  to  the 
fresh  formation  of  bone.  Larrey  was  the  first  who  questioned  the 
existence  of  this  supposed  peculiarity  :  he  ascribed  the  rarity  of  bony 
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union  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  fragments  in  immediate  appo- 
sition ;  and  the  correctness  of  his  view,  both  as  to  the  posubility  of 
union  by  bone,  and  the  canse  of  its  rare  oocnrronce,  ia  now  completely 
proved. 

Fig.  72. 


That  after  fracture  of  the  patella  the  union  may  take  place  by  bone, 
can  no  longer  be  denied.  In  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  patella,  it  ia 
even  acknowledged  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  union, — so  frequently 
does  it  occur.  In  tranaverse  fracture,  though  it  is  rarely  met  with, 
yet  its  possibility  is  incontestably  proved.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says : — 
"  In  a  patient  of  my  kind  friend  M.  Copart,  of  Paris,  I  once  saw  a 
case  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  united  by  bone  ;  and  Mr.  Fielding, 
of  Hull,  has  published  a  similar  case."  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  work 
"  On  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Thigh-bone,"  saya  : — "  This  very  week 
a  woman  goes  out  of  ttie  Middlesex  Hospital  with  a  fractured  patella 
united  by  bone,  and  you  can  feel  the  ridge  of  union.  Admitting  that 
we  may  be  deceived  in  this,  there  can  be  no  deception  in  the  prepara-  - 
tion,  which  I  place  in  your  hands ;  you  hare  the  patella  shattered 
and  reunited  by  bone,  and  you  perceive  the  fragments  are  united 
with  perfect  regularity.  I  have,  besides,  eight  specimens  of  fractured 
]>atella  reunited  by  ligament,  and  two  by  bona  The  ninth  specimen 
decides  the  matter.  You  see  that  the  fracture  has  not  only  been 
across,  but  that  there  has  been  a  rent  longitudinally."  M. 
Lallement  records  an  unequivocal  specimen  of  union  by  bone  in 
transverse  fracture.  It  was  proved  by  dissection  of  the  part,  after 
the  death  of  the  patient  from  another  affection.  Mr.  Wilson  has  found 
on  dissection,  specimens  of  union  by  bone  in  transverse  fracture; 
and  the  collection  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  is  said  to  contain  a  well- 
marked  example.  On  the  possibility  of  bone  being  formed  in  fracture 
of  the  patella  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion ;  and  that  the 
cause  of  its  extreme  rarity  in  tranaverse  fracture  is  the  want  of  correct 
apposition,  appears  evident  from  the  following  considerations  : — 

1,  Bony  imion  is  very  common  in  longitudinal,  and  very  rare  in 
transverse  fracture;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  explanation  of 
the  difference,  except  the  comparative  facility  in  the  one  case^  and 
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broad  leather  strap,  buckled  I'ound  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee, 
from  which  a  long  strap  descends,  passes  under  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  is  brought  up  to  a  buckle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  thigh  belt. 
The  leg  is  enveloped  in  a  roller,  and  the  limb  kept  extended  by  a 
long  splint  behind  the  knee.  Mr.  Amesbury  devised  an  apparatus 
for  transvei'se  fractures  of  the  patella,  which   has  been  called  the 

Fig.  73. 


From  Sis  Astlbt  Coopkb. 

uniting  bandage,  and  consists  of  two  pieces  of  leather  softly  padded 
on  the  inner  surface,  and  long  enough  to  pass  half  way  round  the 
limb;  these  are  buckled  firmly  above  and  below  the  patella,  by  straps 
passing  behind  the  limb.  Two  short  straps,  attached  to  the  lower 
mai'giu  of  the  upper  belt,  are  brought  down  one  on  either  side  of  the 
patella,  and  buckled  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  lower  belt,  tightly 
enough  to  approximate  the  opposite  edges  of  the  pads,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  two  portions  of  the  patella.  A  long  strap  is  then 
carried  down  the  outside  of  the  leg  from  the  upper  pad,  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  up  the  inside  of  the  leg  to  meet  a  buckle  on  the 
inside  of  the  same  pad.  A  long  splint  is  then  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  limb.  The  plan  commonly  adopted  to  bring  the  fragments 
towards  each  other  is,  to  apply  a  circular  bandage  both  above  and 
below  the  fractured  patella,  drawing  it  together  by  tapes  placed 
between  the  bandage  and  the  limb.  The  tapes  are  tied  over  the 
rollers,  and  the  upper  fragment  is  thus  kept  down.  It  has  been  very 
justly  objected  to  this  common  method  of  treatment, — and  the  objec- 
tion applies  equally  to  Mr.  Amesbury's,  and  to  some  others,  which  it  is 
ninnecessary  here  to  describe, — ^that  all  belts  and  bandages  tightly 
applied  above  and  below  the  fragments  must  press  the  extensors 
attached  to  the  upper  fragment  towards  the  femur,  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellae  backwards,  so  as  to  sink  towards  the  joint,  and  thus  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  patella  are  pressed  backwards, 
and  the  fractured  surfaces,  instead  of  being  in  the  same  plane,  are 
raiseil  forwards,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  each  other.  As  the 
under  fragment  has  no  tendency  to  displacement,  no  advantage  what- 
ever can  result  from  pressure  below  it ;  but  it  miLst  be  drawn  down- 
wards by  pressing  back  the  ligamentum  patellae,  besides  having  its 
broken  surface  inclined  forwaixls  instead  of  u[)wards.     Mr.  Lonsdale 
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has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  but  rather  complicated  apparatus,  for 
preserving  the  fragments  in  apposition  without  circular  constriction 
of  the  limb.  M.  Malgaigne  has  been  very  successful  in  procuring 
bony  union  in  consequence  of  \ising  an  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
the  fragments  are  kept  firmly  together.  It  consists  of  two  hooks  at 
each  end,  which  are  fixed  into  the  tendinous  aponeurosis  over  each 
fragment,  and  are  drawn  towards  each  other  by  means  of  a  screw. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  have  the  medium  of  union  as  short 
as  possible;  for  if  it  be  of  great  length,  there  will  be  proportionate 
retraction  of  the  muscles,  and  consequently  diminution  of  their 
power,  and  the  patient,  after  his  recovery,  will  not  be  able  to  walk 
quickly  without  a  halt : — hence  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
parts  as  nearly  as  possible  in  apposition. 

LONGITUDINAL   OR   PERPENDICULAR   FRACTURE. 

This  injury  is  caused  by  direct  violence,  and  may  be  easily  detected 
by  careful  maDi})ulation.  Progression  is  difficult  and  painful,  but  not 
impossible,  and  re-union  by  bone  is  readily  efiected. 

Treatment. — The  joint  is  to  be  kept  extended  and  at  rest,  the  usual 
pi*ecautions  to  be  taken  against  the  occurrence  of  synovitis,  and  the 
ordinary  methods  to  be  adopted  if  it  should  occur.  After  all  risk  of 
synovitis  is  over,  a  slight  lateral  pressure  is  to  be  kept  up,  which  can 
be  conveniently  done  by  pasteboard  splints  and  a  roller,  or  more 
elegantly  by  a  pad  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  and  a  laced  knee-cap. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  a  straight  splint  should  be  applied 
behind  the  joint. 

COMPOUND   OPEN,   OR  EXPOSED   FRACTURE  OF  THE   PATELLA. 

This  is  a  very  serious  injury,  and  always  gives  rise  to  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
being  open,  which  is  in  itself  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  but 
because  the  patella  being  a  part  of  the  knee-joint,  that  large  articula- 
tion is  laid  open,  and  the  danger  is  from  the  synovitis  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  great  constitutional  irritation,  which  are  apt  to 
result.  A  wound  extending  into  a  joint  is  at  all  times  a  serious 
injury;  and  when,  as  in  open  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  joint  is  not 
only  exposed,  but  the  accident  is  complicated  with  injuries  of  the  bone 
and  soft  tissues,  which  must  give  rise  to  inflammation,  the  accident  is 
of  a  very  dangerous  character.  Such  injuries  often  prove  fatal  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  usually  in  consequence 
of  violent  irritative  fever  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  joint.  The 
inflammation  of  the  joint  may  prevent  any  opportunity  of  performing 
amputation  ;  for  this  should,  on  no  account,  be  attempted,  except  after 
the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  collapse  caused  by  the  injury 
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before  the  iuflammatiuD  commenced ;  or  after  the  active  inflammation 
and  constitutional  irritation  have  subsided. 

The  conditions  which  justify  amputation  are  mentioned  in  speaking 
of  compound  fracture  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  When  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  it  should  be  laid  at  rest  in  the 
position  proper  for  fractui*e  of  the  patella ;  the  edges  of  the  wound 
should  be  brought  together  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  every  means 
taken  to  prevent  violent  inflammation,  and  to  secure  adhesion.  When 
inflammation  occurs,  it  must  be  combated  by  the  employment  of  the 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  remedies,  together  with  the  local  use  of 
leeches,  and  either  cold  or  warm  applications,  as  may  be  found  most 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases  in  which 
debilitating  remedies  are  required  by  the  character  of  the  injury  or 
disease,  the  judicious  practitioner  will  always  be  careful  not  to  employ 
them  to  a  greater  extent  than  seems  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  supervening  on  fracture  of  the  patella,  it 
is  especially  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  remember,  that  while  it  is 
indispensable  to  use  these  remedies  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient, 
oare  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
be  not  unnecessarily  brought  down,  otherwise  the  power  and  energy  of 
the  reparative  process  will  be  diminished. 

Some  patients  recover  with  an  anchylosed  joint,  and  others,  even 
after  a  severe  injury,  with  the  perfect  use  of  the  limb. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  recorded  five  cases  which  were  successfully 
treated.  In  one  of  these  the  recovery  was  with  an  anchylosed  knee, 
and  in  the  other  four  with  the  perfect  use  of  the  joiut.  One  of  the 
cases,  a  very  fortunate  one,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Nottingham  : — although  the  opening  into  the  joint  was  large,  yet,  as 
the  patient  was  young  niid  of  good  constitution,  and  as  the  tibia  and 
femur,  and  their  cartilages,  were  uninjured,  and  the  soft  parts  around 
the  wound  were  not  lacerated  or  contused,  so  that  there  was  little 
probability  that  extensive  sloughing  would  take  place,  Mr.  Ward 
resolved  on  endeavouring  to  save  the  limb,  and  the  patient  recovered 
the  perfect  use  of  the  joint,  Mr.  Ward  having  afterwards  seen 
him  dancing  quadrilles  at  a  ball  in  Nottingham.  There  is  a  case 
recorded  by  Professor  Samuel  Cooper,  which  he  saw  in  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  Mr.  Vincent,  where  the  bone  was  much 
fractured  and  the  wound  extensive;  yet,  after  the  formation  of 
abscesses  and  the  separation  of  several  fragments,  the  patient  recovered 
with  a  stiff  joint  When  I  was  an  apprentice  to  my  friend  Dr.  Ewing, 
I  had  the  dressing  of  a  case  under  his  care,  in  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  explosion  of  a  stone  in  a  quarry,  the  patella  was  broken  into 
several  pieces,  and  the  joint  extensively  o]>encd  ;  but  as  the  patient 
had  an  uncommonly  good  constitution,  am])utation  was  not  performed, 
and    after   long  confinement   and   the  discharge  of  a  considerable 
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number  of  small  fragments,  he  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  the  joint. 
I  have,  in  mj  own  experience,  seen  two  satis&ctory  recoveries  in 
cases  of  compound  fracture  opening  into  the  knee. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  LEG. 

These  fractures  are  very  common,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statistics.  Dr.  Norris,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
states  that  during  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1839  inclusive,  there 
were  treated  in  that  hospital  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  fractures,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  of  the  leg.  Dr.  W.  King 
states  that  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  urgent  cases  of  fractures 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  one  year,  sixty-six  were  of  the  leg ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  one 
fractures  which  indiscriminately  presented  themselves  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were  of  the  leg.  They  are  the 
most  common  of  all  fractures,  except  those  of  the  fore-arm,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  most  authorities,  are  somewhat  more 
frequent.  There  is  not  entire  agi-ecment  among  surgeons  as  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  the  different  fractures  of  the  leg.  According 
to  Boyer  they  occur  in  the  following  order  of  frequency  : — 

1.  Fractures  of  both  bones.  2.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone.  3. 
Fractures  of  the  fibula  alone. 

This  order  of  frequency,  given  by  Boyer,  seems  to  accord  with  the 
experience  of  Professor  S.  Cooper ;  but  Mr.  Lonsdale  found  tliat  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  fractures  of  the  leg,  one  hundred  and 
ninety- seven  were  of  both  bones,  fifty-one  of  the  fibula  alone,  and 
forty-one  of  the  tibia  alone.  According  to  this  statement,  therefore, 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  three  classes  of  fractures  of  the 
leg  most  frequently  occur : — 

1.  Fractures  of  both  bones.  2.  Fractures  of  the  fibula  alone.  3. 
Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone. 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  seem  to  have  occurred  more  frequently  than 
usual  in  the  experience  of  Dupuytren,  who  expresses  his  belief  that 
they  are  more  common  than  is  generally  stated,  and  that  fractures  of 
the  lower  third  of  the  fibula  form  a  third  of  all  fractures  of  the  leg. 

FRACTURES  OF  BOTH  BONES. 

Causes. — ^These,  which  form  more  than  half  of  all  the  fractures  of 
the  leg,  ai-e  produced  in  various  ways : — sometimes  by  a  heavy  body 
striking  or  falling  upon  or  passing  over  the  leg,  in  which  case  the 
fracturing  cause  acting  simultaneously  on  both  bones,  it  is  generally 
found  that  they  are  both  bi*oken  at  the  same  height ;  or,  by  the  body 
falling  while  the  foot  is  fixed,  or  by  the  foot  and  under  part  of  the 
leg  becoming  fixed,  while  the  body  is  in  rapid  motion.  Another  cause 
of  fracture  of  both  bones  is  a  fall  or  leap  from  a  great  height,  the 
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person  alighting  vith  the  eztremity  extended,  and  the  body  erect. 
The  tibia,  having  to  sustiiin  the  wliole  shock,  first  gives  way,  Mid 
almost  alvrays  obliquely,  and  the  fibula  then  receiving  the  force,  next 
becomes  fractured.      In  these  circumstances  the 
If'  ''■  fiBctures  are    not  necessarily  at  corresponding 

parts  of  each  bone  ;  for  the  force  being  applied 
to  the  ends  of  the  bonea,  each  gives  way  at 
its  weakest  part,  the  tibia  frequently  abont 
the  commencemeDt  of  its  under  thii-d,  and  the 
fibula  within  a  short  distance  of  its  npper  ex- 
tremity. 

SympioTns. — The  symptoms  which  denote  a 
fracture  of  both  bones  are, — some  change  in  the 
direction  and  shape  of  the  limb,  pain,  inability 
to  walk  or  sustiiin  the  weight  of  the  body, 
mobility  of  the  fractured  pieces,  irregularity 
perceptible  on  drawing  the  fingers  along  the 
anterior  angle  and  inner  surface  of  the  tibia, 
crepitus  on  rotating  the  foot,  and  angular  de- 
formity on  raising  the  leg.  If  the  fracture 
be  oblique,  the  heel  may  be  drawn  upwards, 
and  angular  deformity  may  be  perceptible  in 
f  ^t^  J^^  front ;  the  cause  of  which  will  be  explained, 
t^r  "'t^B  when  the  position  of  the  broken  fragments  is 
described.  The  manner  in  which  the  accident 
occurred  will  afford  presumptive  evidence  as  to 
Pn>D..prrp.r>iia..  miD,  jjjg  nature  of  the  injury;  but  the  above  are 
characteristic  symptoms. 
Natwre  of  Piaplacement. — The  displacement  may  be  longitudinal, 
angnlar,  or  rotatory.  The  longitudinal  displacement  producing 
shortening  of  the  leg  ia  extremely  rare  in  transverse  fracture;  indeed, 
it  can  scarcely  take  place,  inasmuch  aa  the  drawing  up  of  the  under 
fragments  is  prevented  by  the  upper  portions  of  the  bone  ;  but  if  the 
fracture  be  very  oblique,  the  under  fragments  may  be  drawn  upwards 
by  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  thus  slight  shortening  may 
take  place.  Angular  displacement  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  extensor  quadriceps  muscle,  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the 
back  of  the  leg,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  foot ;  and  in  each  case  tlie 
nlient  angle  will  be  in  front  When  the  bones  are  fractured  near 
the  upper  ends — a  compamtively  rare  occurrence,  which  can  only  take 
place  as  the  result  of  direct  violence, — the  upper  fragment  of  the  tibia 
is  drawn  forwards,  there  being  no  antagonist  to  the  quadriceps,  wliich 
ia  inserted  immediately  above  the  fracture.  If  the  knee  he  bent,  the 
quadriceps  muscle  will  be  put  more  on  the  stretch,  and  thus  the  upper 
fragment  will  be  still  more  drawn  forwards ;  hence  arises  the  great 
importance,  in  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  of  keeping  the    leg 
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extended.     The  above  is  the  opinion  generally  entertained  regarding 
the  cause  of  the  displacement  forwards  of  the  upper  fragment  in  this 
fracture ;  but  it  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Key,  who  remarks,  '*  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  muscles  situated  fiur  above  the  fracture,  and  • 
sustaining  no  injury,  should  be  disposed  to  act  on  the  offensive,  while 
those  muscles  that  act  in  the  opposite  dii'ection  should  be  wholly 
passive  on  the  occasion.     It  is  still  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  why 
the  extensor  quadriceps,  lying  upon  the  femur,  should  be  disposed  to 
such  inconvenient  action  as  that  of  perversely  drawing  the  upper 
portion  of  a  broken  tibia  forwards  ;  the  site  of  the  fracture  having  no 
apparent  connexion  with  the  muscles  to  which  the  displacement  is 
attributed.*'     He  supposes  that  the  muscles  surrounding  the  fracture, 
becoming  distended  by  infiltration,  are  thereby  put  upon  the  stretch 
and  irritated  to  contract,  and  that  the  lower  fragment  obeying  that 
contraction  is  drawn  upwards,  and  then  pushes  the  upper  fragment 
forwards.     The  angular  deformity  may  be  caused,  as  has  been  stated, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  or  by  the 
weight  of  the  foot,  and  in  either  case  the  projection  or  salient  angle 
is  forward.     Under  such  circumstances,   the   upper  or   the   lower 
portion  of  the  bone  will  project  farthest,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  the  frtictura     If  the  plane  of  the  fracture  be  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  the  projecting  point  will  be 
the   upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment ;  if  the  plane  of  the 
fracture  be  from  above  downwards,  and  frt>m  behind  forwards,  the 
lower  fragment  will  be  drawn  upwards  by  the  powerful  muscles  of 
the  calf,  and  will  push  forwards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper 
fragnient,  which  in  that  instance  forms  the  projecting  point    Oblique 
fractures  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  the  integuments  are  very 
apt  to  be  torn  by  the  projecting  points  of  the  fragments.     Kotatory 
displacement,  called  by  some  authors  derangement  in  the  circum- 
ference, arises  from  the  inclination  of  the  foot  inwards  or  outwards, 
but  most  commonly  in  the  latter  direction. 

To  avoid  repetition,  the  treatment  of  all  fr'actures  of  the  leg  will 
be  described  under  one  head,  after  the  peculiarities  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  these  fractures  have  been  explained. 

FRACTURES   OF  THE  TIBIA. 

Causes. — This  bone  may  be  fractured  by  direct  violence  applied  to 
itself,  or  by  a  fall  on  the  foot.  The  tibia  is  fractured  by  a  fall  on 
the  foot  in  the  same  way  as  the  radius  by  a  fall  on  the  hand,  and  the 
injury  in  each  instance  is  most  likely  to  take  place  if  the  extremity 
be  extended.  As  the  radius  receives  on  its  lower  part  the  whole  of 
the  shock  from  the  hand,  and  on  its  up])er  part  the  whole  momentum 
of  the  body  from  the  humerus,  in  the  same  way  the  lower  part  of 
the  tibia  receives  from  the  foot  the  whole  shock,  and  the  upper  part 
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reoeives  from  the  thigh-bone  the  whole  momentum  ;  and  as  in  each 
instance  a  single  bone  sustains  the  whole  shock,  it  ia  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  radius  in  one  case,  and  the  tibia  in  the  other,  may  be 
#  fractured  without  a  corresponding  injury  of  the  ulna  or  the  fibula. 
In  the  lower  third  it  may  also  be  fractured  by  indirect  yiolenoe,  or 
by  what  is  called  by  the  French,  cantre-coup. 

Symptoms, — Since  the  fibula,  by  acting  as  a  splint,  prevents 
shortening,  or  any  particular  deformity  or  alteration  in  the  appearance 
of  the  limb,  and  the  extent  of  the  fractured  surfistces  tends  also  to 
prevent  shortening  and  displacement,  and  since  the  difficulty  of 
moving  the  fractured  portions  on  each  other  renders  crepitation  less 
distinct  than  when  both  bones  are  fractured,  and  the  patient  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  be  capable  of  supporting  his  body  on  the 
injured  limb,  diagnosis  is  more  difficult  in  this  than  in  the  former 
fracture.  The  manner  in  which  the  injury  was  produced,  and  pain 
for  some  time  constant^  continuing  much  longer  than  that  from  mere 
contusion,  and  increased  on  moving  the  limb,  are  presumptive  signs. 
If  the  parts  be  minutely  examined,  some  inequality  will  be  perceived 
on  moving  the  finger  along  the  anterior  angle  or  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
tibia ;  and  on  taking  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  pushing  them 
in  opposite  directions,  some  unnatural  mobility,  and  generally  slight 
crepitation  also,  will  be  perceptible. 

NaJtwte  of  Displacement. — If  the  fracture  be  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone,  the  upper  fragment  will,  for  the  reason  before  given, 
be  drawn  forwards,  especially  if  the  knee  be  bent ;  but  if  the  foot  be 
kept  in  a  proper  position,  it  is  evident^  from  what  has  been  already 
said  in  describing  the  symptoms,  that  there  will  be  little  tendency  to 
displacement  of  the  fractured  portions. 

The  treatment  will  be  afterwards  described. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  FIBULA. 

Causes, — Fracture  of  the  fibula  in  its  two  upper  thirds,  while 
the  tibia  remains  uninjured,  can  only  be  the  result  of  direct  violence, 
and  the  situation  of  the  fracture  will  be  the  part  to  which  the  violence 
has  been  applied.  The  deep  situation  of  the  bone,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  covered  by  the  peronei  muscles,  and  its  elasticity,  allowing 
it  to  yield  until  it  receives  considerable  support  from  the  muscles 
between  it  and  the  tibia,  render  the  bone  capable  of  sustaining  a 
somewhat  powerful  force  directed  against  its  two  upper  thirds,  with- 
out its  being  fractured.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula  may  be 
fractured  by  direct  violence,  or  by  the  outward  or  inward  twisting  of 
the  foot,  or  by  the  body  falling  to  either  side,  while  the  foot  is  con- 
fined in  a  deep  cleft ;  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  says,  "  I  broke  my  right  fibula  by  falling  on  my  right  side, 
whilst  my  right  foot  was  confined  between  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  I 
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could  witli  difficulty  support  myself  to  a  neighbouring  house  by 
bearing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.*'  When  the  fibula  is  fractured 
in  its  lower  third  by  direct  violence,  the  situation  of  the  fi'acture  is 
the  part  to  which  the  violence  was  applied ;  but  when  the  fracture 
has  been  caused  by  the  inversion  or  eversiun  of  the  foot,  it  is  found  to 
be  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  external 
malleolus. 

Of  the  two  causes  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  from  indirect  violence, 
namely,  violent  eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot,  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Liston,  and  Professor  Samuel  Cooper,  that 
eversion  is  the  more  frequent ;  and  in  this  most  surgical  authorities 
seem  to  be  agreed ;  but  Baron  Dupuytren,  in  his  experience  at  the 
H6tel-Dieu,  found  inversion  to  be  more  frequently  the  cause  of  the 
fracture.  It  appears  that  of  two  hundred  cases  of  broken  fibula, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  arose  from  inversion  or  rolling  the  foot  in-  • 
wards,  sixty  from  eversion  or  rolling  the  foot  outwards,  and  twenty 
from  direct  violence  applied  to  the  bone  itself.  When  the  foot  is 
twisted  outwards,  the  weight  of  the  body,  instead  of  following  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tibia,  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula, 
the  ankle-joint,  and  the  malleolus  intemus  in  an  oblique  direction ;  so 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  to  be  sustained  on  the  outer 
side  and  above  the  joint,  by  the  tinder  part  of  the  fibula,  and  on  the 
inner  side  and  below  by  the  malleolus  intemus,  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  while  the  under  part  of  the  fibula  is  violently 
pressed  outwards  by  the  astragalus.  When  fracture  is  caused  in  thii 
manner,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  fracture  of  the  malleolus 
intemus,  or  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments. 

When  t&e  foot  is  twisted  inwards,  the  weight  of  the  body,  instead 
of  following  the  long  axis  of  the  tibia,  passes  obliquely  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  tibia,  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  malleolus  extemus, 
the  inner  aspect  of  which  has  the  outer  part  of  the  astragalus  pressed 
against  it,  while  its  under  extremity  is  forcibly  draMm  inwards 
towards  the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  by  the  powerful  external  lateral 
ligaments  : — the  rationale  of  the  occurrence  of  fracture,  under  such 
circumstances,  may  be  easily  understood. 

Symptoms, — There  is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  in  detecting 
a  fracture  in  the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  fibula,  from  the  bone  being 
covered  with  muscles,  and  there  being  no  shortening  of  the  limb ; 
besides  which,  the  swelling  from  infiltration  often  increases  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  bone,  and  of  detecting  crepitus.  If  the  charac- 
teristic sign  of  crepitus  be  perceptible,  either  on  pressing  the  bone 
towards  the  tibia,  or  on  pressing  the  foot  violently  outwards, — ^by 
which  means  it  is  sometimes  discovered,  or  if  another  characteristic 
sign  be  present,  namely,  an  unnatural  yielding,  or  mobility  of  the 
fibula  on  pressure,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  diagnosis. 
In  the  absence  of  the  above  characteristic  signs,  the  surgeon  will  be 
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guided  by  the  following  presumptive  symptoms  : — ^the  circumstance 
of  the  patient  having  been  subjected  to  the  only  cause  of  fracture  in 
this  situation,  namely,  direct  force  ;  a  fixed  pain  at  the  situation  of 
the  injury  ;  a  crack,  or  sensation  of  snapping  or  giving  way  of  the 
bone  having  been  perceived  at  the  time  when  the  injury  was  sus- 
tained, and  a  difficulty  in  walking,  sometimes  amounting  to  inability. 
Fain  at  the  part  is  generally  increased  on  pressing  the  foot  outwards. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula  is  easily  discovered.  In 
addition  to  the  presumptive  signs  of  fracture,  the  nature  of  the  injury 
is  manifested  by  an  inequality  of  the  bone  at  the  broken  part,  and 
unnatural  mobility  of  some  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  ; 
crepitus,  perceptible  on  grasping  the  leg  with  one  hand,  and  pressing 
the  foot  inwards  and  outwards  with  the  other ;  an  angular  depression 
at  the  situation  of  the  fracture ;  distortion,  with  some  unnatural 
mobility  of  the  foot  from  side  to  side,  and  a  change  in  the  point  of 
incidence  of  the  axis  of  the  limb  upon  the  foot.  Many  of  these 
symptoms  disappear,  when  reduction  is  effected  by  force  applied  to 
the  foot,  but  they  return  when  the  force  is  discontinued. 

Nature  of  DisplacefneifU. — In  fractures  caused  by  direct  violence,  or 
by  eversion  of  the  foot,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment, 
and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment,  are  both  drawn 
inwards  towards  the  tibia,  so  as  to  diminish  the  interosseous  space  ; 
but  in  fractures  caused  by  violent  inversion,  while  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards,  as  in  the  other 
varieties  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  out- 
wards, partly  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fracture  is  produced,  and 
partly  from  the  lowest  part  of  that  fragment  being  kept  inwards  by 
its  attachment  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  by  the  external  lateral 
ligaments.  A  fracture  caused  by  inversion  is  usually  nearer  the 
malleolus  extemus,  than  one  occasioned  by  eversion. 

TREATMENT  OP  rRACTUKES  OF  THE  LEO. 

All  fractures  should  be  reduced  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  make 
the  description  of  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  more  clear,  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — first,  fractures,  whether  of  the 
tibia,  or  of  both  bones,  in  the  upper  third  ;  and  secondly,  fractures  of 
either  or  both  bones,  below  the  upper  third. 

I.  In  fractures  of  the  tibia,  or  of  both  bones,  which  occur  in  the 
upper  third,  or  even  nearly  as  far  down  as  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the 
pelvis  should  be  raised,  and  the  limb  placed  in  a  straight  position.  If 
the  leg  be  bent,  the  quadriceps  muscle,  by  being  put  on  tlie  stretch 
over  the  articulation,  will  cause  the  under  part  of  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  tibia  to  press  against  the  common  integument ;  and  if  this 
shoidd  not  be  obviated,  there  will  he  great  risk  of  a  simple  becoming 
an  open  or  compound  fracture,  by  ulcemtion  of  the  integumeut  In 
this  class  of  fractures,  therefore,  the  straight  is  the  preferable  attitude. 
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The  necessary  appliances  are  very  simple,  and  consist  merely  of  a 
roller  to  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg,  to  prevent  swelliDg  from 
infiltration ;  a  hollow  straight  splint  of  wood,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  to  near  the  heel,  and  two  pasteboard  or  gutta- 
percha splints  for  the  sides  of  the  leg,  together  with  a  bandage  for 
retaining  the  splints  in  their  proper  place. 

II.  In  fractures  of  either  or  both  bones  below  the  upper  third,  the 
treatment  must  be  different,  both  as  regards  attitude  and  mechanism. 

Attitude, — ^The  preferable  attitude  is  that  in  which  the  leg  is  bent 
on  the  thigh,  the  degree  of  flexion  being  greater  or  less,  as  is  found 
most  conducive  to  the  easy  retention  of  the  fragments  in  apposition, 
and  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  the  foot  being  very 
slightly  extended,  and  neither  inverted  nor  everted.  In  this  attitude, 
it  will  be  more  easy  than  in  any  other  to  prevent  the  various  kinds 
of  displacement  formerly  described. 

Medutniam, — ^Various  kinds  of  mechanism  liave  been  invented  for 
the  treatment  of  these  fractures.  The  double  inclined  plane  of  the 
late  Mr.  M'Intyre,  of  Newcastle,  is  an  ingenious,  elegant,  and  excel- 
lent apparatus,  and  so  also  is  that  of  Mr.  Amesbury,  and  by  means  of 
either  of  them,  all  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  mechanism  can 
be'  readily  accomplished  j   but  a  much  cheaper  and  equally  useful 

Fig.  75. 


Liston's  cradle. 

apparatus,  is  the  splint  recommended  by  Mr.  Listen,  than  which  a 
more  convenient  piece  of  mechanism  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended,  could  not  be  desired.  It  consists  of  a  foot-board  of  wood, 
and  leg  and  thigh-pieces  of  sheet-iron  joined  to  each  other  by  a  couple 
of  hooks  and  a  screw.  The  screw  was  in  use  centuries  ago,  and  is 
represented  in  the  surgical  works  of  Jerome,  of  Brunswycke,  published 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  it  the  thigh  and  leg-pieces  may  be  set 
to  any  angle  at  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  bend  the  knee,  and  the 
foot-piece  may  be  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  to  suit  the  length  of 
the  limb,  and  fastened  by  a  side  screw,  in  any  position  that  may  be 
desired.  The  splint  having  been  adjusted  and  well  padded,  the  pads 
being  secured  by  bits  of  tape,  and  a  sock  with  a  piece  of  tape  opposite 
to  the  ball  of  the  great  too,  having  been  put  upon  the  foot,  the  limb 
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is  placed  on  the  apparatus,  and  the  piece  of  tape  attached  to  the 
BOck  is  fixed  to  a  knob  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  foot-board.  The  broken 
ends  of  the  bones  having  then  been  placed  in  perfect  contact,  and  in 
th«  desired  position,  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh  should  then  be  secured 
by  a  roller  commeaoiug  at  the  toes,  and  carried  up  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  extremity  and  apparatus,  and  also  to  make  some 
tunis  round  the  loins.     This  will  prevent  the  danger  of  displacement 


Pig.  76. 


ipliot  applied. 


from  any  slight  motion  of  the  truuk  ;  and  although  the  whole  extre- 
mity may  be  moved  as  one  piece,  the  fragments  will  always  preserve 
the  same  relationn  to  each  other.  The  bandage  should  be  msde  to 
pass  between  the  screw  and  the  apparatus,  and  in  carrying  it  round 
the  limb,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt  it  neatly  by 
reverses,  where  inequalities  of  the  limb  would  cause  it  to  lie  unevenly. 
For  &vouring  the  return  of  blood,  and  diminishing  the  danger  of 
swelling,  the  extremity  should  be  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
trunk,  while  the  patient  remains  in  bed.  In  general,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  confine  the  patient  for  niore  than  eight  or  ten  days ;  after  this 
he  may  be  allowed  to  ait  up  during  most  of  the  day,  with  the  heel  on 
a  level  with  the  pelvis.  The  treatment  thus  goes  on  pleasantly, 
withoat  danger  of  the  general  health  being  injured  by  loug  confine- 
ment to  bed.  By  occasionally  turning  the  screw  very  slightly,  passive 
motion  is  given  to  the  knee,  and  the  danger  of  atifiness  is  obviated. 
In  mz  or  eight  weeks,  as  consolidation  has  advanced,  the  time  for 
which  varies  according  to  the  age,  strength,  and  constitution  of  the 
patient,  the  apparatus  may  be  removed,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
move  on  crutches :  he  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  put  any 
weight  on  the  limb  for  several  weeks,  otherwise,  however  straight 
the  leg  may  be,  on  the  removal  of  the  apparatus,  it  will  become  bent 
and  deformed.  After  the  removal  of  the  apparatus,  gentle  support 
should  be  given  to  the  leg  by  means  of  the  starched  bandage,  or  by 
pasteboard  splints  and  a  common  roller.  A  more  convenient  or  suc- 
cessful method  of  treatment  than  the  above  need  not  be  desired. 

In  the  absence  of  the  more  perfect  apparatus,  the  fragments  may 
be  preserved  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other  by  means  of  the 
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oommon  wooden  splints  for  the  leg,  retained  in  their  position  by  loop 
or  buckle  bandages.  In  fractures  of  both  bones,  each  splint  should 
have  a  foot-piece  ;  but  in  fracture  of  a  single  bone,  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  a  foot-piece  be  attached  to  the  splint  on  that  side  to  which  the  foot 
has  a  tendency  to  turn.  The  splints  should  be  well  padded  with 
wadding,  cotton-wool,  or  tow,  to  prevent  painful  pressure  on  the  soft 
parts. 

Fractures  of  either  malleolus,  or  of  a  single  bone,  near  its  lower 
extremity,  can  be  conveniently  treated  by  the  simple  apparatus  so 
strongly  recommended,  and  successft^ly  employed  by  Dupuytren. 
When  slightly  modified,  it  consists  of  a  straight  wooden  splint,  a  pad, 
thicker  at  the  end  nearest  the  ankle,  and  a  roller.  The  splint  should 
be  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  head  of  either  bone  of  the  lag  to 
three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  foot,  and  have  two  retiring  angles 
or  notches  at  its  extremity,  and  perforations  at  its  upper  end  to  admit 
pieces  of  tape,  by  which  a  pad  is  affixed  to  it,  and  also  to  receive  the 
split  end  of  the  roller.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  leg 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  foot  has  a  tendency  to  turn,  the  one 
extremity  extending  upwards  to  near  the  knee-joint,  the  other  to 
three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  foot.  The  pad  should  be  between 
the  leg  and  the  splint,  with  its  thicker  end  between  the  latter  and  the 
foot ;  and  the  roller  should  be  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 

Fig.  77. 


From  Lznoir. 

splint  by  passing  the  two  parts  of  its  split  end  through  the  perfora- 
tions, and  securely  fi&stening  them  together.  This  will  prevent  the 
Rplint  from  being  pressed  upwards.  The  roller  then,  embracing  the 
leg  and  splint  from  above  downwards,  should,  during  its  convolutions 
round  the  foot,  be  made  to  pass  thix)ugh  the  retiring  angles  or 
notches  in  the  extremity  of  the  splint,  whereby  it  will  keep  the  foot 
from  being  displaced  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  ttimed  by  the 
accident,  and  the  thick  end  of  the  pad  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  and  keeping 
the  splint  removed  from  the  foot,  will  enable  the  bandage  to  act  with 
greater  effect  In  this  method  of  treatment  suggested  by  Dupujrtren, 
the  bandage  offers  the  resistance  to  displacement  of  the  foot,  and  the 
splint  should  always  be  placed  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  to  which 
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the  foot  has  a  tendency  to  turn  ;  whereas  iu  the  treatment  with  the 
common  splints  for  the  leg,  which  some  British  practitioners  still 
employ,  the  splint  with  the  foot-piece  offers  the  resistance  to  displace- 
ment, and  it  should  always  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  foot  is  dis- 
placed. In  the  latter  method  the  resistance  to  displacement  \a  offered 
by  the  splint  with  the  foot-piece,  in  the  former  by  the  bandage ;  in 
the  latter,  the  splint  with  the  foot-piece  is  always  applied  to  the  side 
to  which  the  foot  is  displaced;  in  the  former,  the  single  splint  is  always 
placed  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  most  satisfactory  way  of  ^treating  simple  fractures  of  the  leg  is 
by  means  of  pasteboard  splints,  together  with  starch  bandage,  or  by 
starch  bandage  alone.  The  period  for  application  is  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  swelling  and  slight  iuflammation  that  usually  follow  the 
injury.  A  great  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  such  an  encase- 
ment is  formed  round  the  limb  as  serves  to  remove  all  danger  of  dis- 
placement, and  makes  it  unnecessary  to  confine  the  patient  for  any 
great  length  of  time  to  the  recumbent  posture.  Nothing  could  answer 
better  than  this  mode  of  treatment,  when  resorted  to  at  the  period 
mentioned  above. 

Of  the  practice,  recently  adopted  in  Belgium,  of  applying  the  starch 
bandage  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  and  thus 
forming  an  incasement  for  the  limb,  the  results  are  said  to  be  satisfac- 
toiy ;  and  individuals,  who  have  witnessed  there  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, have  given  very  favourable  accounts  respecting  it.  Some 
time  ago  I  went  to  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself^  by 
personal  observation,  as  to  the  results  of  this  proceeding;  and  certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfEU^tory  or  gratifying  than  what  I  saw  of 
this  practice  in  the  hospitals  in  Brussels.  I  have  since  treated  cases 
by  this  method,  when  called  to  them  sufficiently  early ;  and  ray  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  conclude  that,  in  fracture  unattended  with  any 
complication,  and  seen  immediately  after  the  injury,  it  is  an  excellent 
method  of  treatment  The  patient,  however,  must  be  very  carefully 
vratched;  and  if  any  tension  be  complained  of,  a  portion  of  the  bandage 
must  be  divided  by  means  of  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  but  without 
disturbing  the  general  incasement  of  the  limb.  By  this  method  of 
treatment  the  patient  is  soon  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  the  general  health 
in  consequence  is  in  no  danger  of  being  impaired. 

FRACTURE   OF  THE   RIBS. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  happen  almost  as  frequently  as  those  of  any 
other  bone  in  the  body.  From  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  it  appears 
that,  out  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  cases  of  fractures  admitted 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  thirty-five  were  fractures  of  the  ribs. 
The  middle  ribs  being  the  longest  and  most  exposed  to  violence,  are 
most  liable  to  fracture.     The  upper  ribs  being  the  strongest,  and  pro- 
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tected  by  the  clavicle  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  are  rarely  fractured. 
The  lower  ribs  generally  escape  injury  in  consequence  of  their  being 
short,  mobile,  and  free  at  their  anterior  extremities. 

ExcUiiig  Causes, — This  accident  is  produced  in  one  or  other  of  three 
ways  :— either  by  direct  violence,  as  a  blow,  or  fall ;  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  force  to  the  sternum  or  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib ;  or  by 
muscular  action,  as  in  coughing,  in  persons  of  a  cachectic  habit  of 
body.  If  a  rib  be  fractured  by  direct  violence,  the  part  where  the 
violence  was  applied  is  the  site  of  the  fracture.  If  the  second  exciting 
cause  mentioned  produce  fracture,  the  rib  gives  way  at  its  most 
convex  point — ^a  little  anteriorly  to  its  angle. 

Symptoms, — A  fi'acture  of  a  single  rib,  unattended  with  any  inter- 
nal lesion,  is  an  injury  of  little  moment,  the  patient  commonly  re- 
covering in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks  ;  but  when  several  ribs 
are  broken,  and  there  is,  connected  with  the  injury,  one  or  more  of 
the  complications  hereafter  specified,  the  case  is  one  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  and  such  as  often  terminates  fatally.  A  simple  fracture  is 
often  capable  of  detection  by  merely  passing  the  finger  over  the  sus- 
pected part  The  more  elegant  mode  of  examination  is,  to  place  the 
hand  upon  the  injured  part,  and  to  desire  the  patient  to  make  a  full 
inspiration,  or  to  cough  ;  when,  if  a  fracture  be  present,  a  crepitus 
will  be  perceived,  and  the  patient  will  experience  great  pain,  from  the 
ends  of  the  bone  grating  upon  the  soft  parts.  This  latter  symptom  is 
much  increased  by  any  exertion  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  sneezing, 
coughing,  <&c. 

Absence  of  Tlioracic  Bespiration, — On  account  of  the  pain  which 
attends  the  motion  of  the  rib,  the  patient  avoids  thoracic  respiration, 
and  calls  into  action  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles. 

Nature  0/ DispUicement, — It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  direction 
of  the  salient,  or  pointed  angle.  It  is  obvious  that  the  displacement 
of  the  ends  of  the  fractured  rib  can  only  be  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards, for  the  intercostal  muscles  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
assuming  an  upward  or  downward  direction.  If  a  rib  has  been  frac- 
tured by  direct  violence,  the  direction  of  the  retiring  angle  will  be 
outwards,  and  of  the  salient  angle  inwards  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
injury  has  been  produced  by  violence,  applied  to  the  sternum  or  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  rib,  the  direction  of  the  retiring  angle  will 
be  inwards,  and  that  of  the  salient  outwards  :  in  fact,  the  disposition 
of  i>arts  is  just  the  reverse.  The  former  kind  of  displacement  is  the 
more  dangerous,  because  the  pleura  and  lungs  are  apt  to  be  wounded. 
If  there  be  a  mere  fissure,  there  is  no  displacement. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  keeping  the  rib  at  rest  as  much  as 
possible,  by  means  of  a  broad  bandage  of  calico  or  flannel,  applied 
round  the  chest  so  tight  as  to  stop  thoracic  respiration,  and  to  make 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  aid  in  the  performance  of 
the  respiratory  action.     If  the  ends  of  the  fracture  project  into  the 
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cavity  of  the  chest,  a  large  compress  is  to  be  applied  in  front  of  the 
stemtim,  and  in  this  manner  the  convexity  of  the  rib  is  increased. 
If  they  incline  outwards,  the  modification  of  the  treatment  consitits 
in  placing  two  large  compresses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fi-actnre.  It 
is  convenient,  in  order  to  prevent  the  broad  bandage  from  slipping 
down  towards  the  loins,  to  attach  a  split  cloth,  or  a  scapulary  to  its 
central  part  posteriorly,  and,  passing  it  over  the  shoulders,  to  secure  it 

Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


in  front  Instead  of  the  bandage  already  described,  a  belt  of  webbing 
or  girth,  famished  at  one  end  with  four  or  five  buckles,  and  at  the 
other  with  as  many  straps,  as  also  with  two  shoulder-straps  to  prevent 
displacement,  is  sometimes  employed  to  suspend  the  movements  of 
the  chest  in  respiration.  It  is  more  compact  and  effective  than  the 
common  bandage,  and  is  called  a  fractured  rib  bandage.  To  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  inflammation  within  the  chest,  it  is  expedient,  if  the 
patient  be  very  plethoric,  to  take  blood  from  the  arm. 


PARTICULAR  COMPLICATIONS. 


General  Emphtsema,  or  inflation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  body. 

SympUnns, — These  are— difficulty  of  breathing,  a  preference  of  the 
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erect  attitude  to  the  horizontal,  great  distension  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, pitting  and  crackling  on  pressure  of  the  swelling,  and,  if  the 
emphysema  be  very  great,  a  hissing  noise  on  cutting  the  skin,  arising 
from  the  escape  of  the  air. 

CondUion  of  Pwria. — Rupture  of  the  pleura  and  a  portion  of  the 
lung,  from  the  ends  of  the  fractured  rib  projecting  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  is  necessary  to  produce  this  condition.  The  air  is  effused 
into  the  chest,  escapes  into  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  fracture,  and 
by  the  contraction  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  is  forced  into  the  general 
cellular  tissue  \  because  the  air  has  no  outlet,  the  skin  being  entire. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  general  emphysema,  in  fracture  of  the  ribs,  is 
the  result  of  an  unnatural  communication  between  the  air-cells  of  the 
lung  and  the  cells  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissua  If  this  condi- 
tion prove  &tal,  it  is  by  way  of  asphyxia,  the  great  distension  of  the 
cellular  membrane  mechanically  compresses  the  thorax,  so  that  the 
muscles  of  respiration  being  overpowered,  are  incapable  of  dilating  the 
chest.  The  difficulty  and  imperfection  of  respiration  are  indicated  by 
the  lividity  of  the  &oe,  lips,  and  eyelids,  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  extremities  for  some  time  previous  to  dis- 
solution. 

TreaJLnwnl, — A  few  deep  scarifications  should  be  made  over  the 
sternum  and  the  ribs,  when  the  air  will  escape,  and  the  swelling 
gradually  disappear. 

Pkbumothorax,  or  accumulation  of  air  sent  from  the  air-cells  of 
the  lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

Symptom8, — In  a  well-marked  case,  on  looking  at  the  thorax,  it 
will  be  observable  that  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  is  longer,  from 
the  ribs  being  more  or  less  separated,  larger,  circular,  and  almost 
motionless  during  respiration.  Auscultation  supplies  another  symp- 
tom, namely,  the  complete  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  except 
at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  that  is,  between  the  scapula  and  the 
spine. 

On  percussion,  the  affected  side  yields  a  clearer  sound  than  the 
other.  This  symptom,  together  with  the  greater  size  of  the  affected 
side,  might  lead  one  to  consider  that  as  the  sound,  and  the  healthy 
as  the  diseased  side. 

Treaimenl, — Generally  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  takes  place, 
which  seals  up  the  air-cells,  and  the  air  is  absorbed.     Tlie  circulation 
of  the  lungs   should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  antiphlogistic 
remedies  had  recourse  to.     Sometimes,  however,   the  operation  of 
paracentesis  is  necessary. 

Interlobular  Emphtsem a,  or  infiltitition  of  air  into  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lung. 

Condition  of  Parts. — This  affection  is  produced  by  rupture  of 
some  of  the  proper  air-cells,  and  the  consequent  extrav&sation  of  the 
air  contained  in  them  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
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lung.  The  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  thus  (listened  with  air,  oom- 
presa  the  air-c«lls  aud  vessels  of  the  lung,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  circulation  of  air  through  the  air-celLj,  and  of  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  becomes  interrupted,  and  the  portion  of  lung  is 
rendered  inca])able  of  performing  its  function.  The  air  iu  the  cellular 
tissue  does  not  undergo  change ;  consec^uently  it  can  have  no  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  blood  in  the  lung,  and  by  means  of  the  distended 
cellular  tissue,  septa  form,  which  isolate  a  jiortion  from  the  rest  of 
the  lung.  These  septa,  by  rasping  against  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
produce  the  friction  of  ascent  and  of  descent,  which  are  indicative 
of  this  condition  of  lung. 

Symptonm. — On  exposing  the  thorax  we  observe,  that  the  affected 
side  is  lei>s  movable  during  respiration,  not  contracting  and  dilating 
as  in  the  normal  Ktatc.  If  the  atlcction  be  very  great,  there  will  be 
a  slight  increase  in  the  length  aud  size  of  the  alTected  side. 

On  percussion  over  the  site  of  the  emphysema,  the  chest   sounds 
somewhat  more  clearly  than  natural,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  in 
pneumothorax.     The  nearer  th(»  injury  is  to  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
the   more  distinct   the  resonance    will    be.     Auscultation  furnishes 
another  sign  completely  pathognomonic  of  this  affection,  namely,  the 
crepitus  ronchus  with  large  bubbles.    This  sign,  which  is  more  marked 
during   inspiration    than  expiration,  resembles  the    noise  produced 
by  filling  a  dried  bladder  with  air.     Connected  with  this  sign  we 
usually  |»ei*ceive  the  friction  of  ascent,  and  the  friction  of  descent, 
the  former  accompanying  inspiration,   the  latter  taking  place  duiin** 
expiration.     The  impression  communicateil  to  the  ear  is  that  of  some 
hard  dry  body,  rising  and  falling,  aud  rasping  against  the  thonicic 
parietes,  and  is  particularly  discernible  just  as  expiration  ends,  and 
before  inspiration  commences.     Sometimes  this  sound  is  {)eix^eptible 
in  the  under  part  of  the  thorax  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dia- 
phragm, sometimes  in  the  situation  of  the  media.stinum.     In   sinue 
instances   this    sound   is    continuous    during    inspiration  and    expi- 
ration ;  in  othei'  cases  there  is  a  succession   of  sounds.     Besides  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned,  there  are  others  of  a  general  and  local 
kind,  as  dyspnoea,   more  particularly  on   making  any  exertion,  slight 
lividity  of  the  countenance,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  occasion- 
ally emphysema. 

Treatment. — This  affection  is  attended  with  danger,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  is,  to  keep  the  circulation  of  the  lungs  as  quiet  as  pns- 
sible.  With  this  view,  lay  the  jiatient  in  bed,  enjoin  low  diet  and  the 
usual  antiph]r)gislic  n;nie<Ii(;s.  Sometimes  nature  seals  up  the  ct^IU 
with  lymph,  and  the  air  in  alworbed,  and  the  cellular  substance  sur- 
rounding the  lobides  ;iHMurii<r  their  h(;altliy  condition. 

Hif:MAT»ioKAX,  or  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura 
from  rupture  of  Hauu:  of  the  inUtrcrmtal  vessels,  and  perhaps  of  th\.itie 
in  the  sulistance  of  th'*  lnii;(. 
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Symptoms, — Impeded  respiration  from  obstruction  to  the  motion 
of  the  lungs,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  this  affection. 

Percussion  yields  the  dull  sound,  from  blood  being  interposed  be- 
tween the  thoracic  parietes  and  the  lung.  The  stethoscope  indicates 
the  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  except  at  the  root  of  the 
lung  ;  and  before  the  effused  blood  be  coagulated,  there  is  sometimes 
heard  a  silvery  sort  of  echo  of  a  sharp  and  shrill  tone,  termed  ego- 
phony,  the  impression  communicated  being  that  of  a  voice  heard 
within  the  thorax.  The  voice  is  reverberated  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  by  the  compressed  lung 
and  the  extravasated  blood.  The  presence  of  a  fluid  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  the  production  of  this  phenome- 
non, and  consequently  it  can  exist  only  before  the  blood  is  coagulated. 
The  features  become  pale,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  internal  hemor- 
rhage appear. 

FRACTURS  OF    THE  STERNUM. 

The  sternum  is  sometimes  fractured,  but  not  so  often  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  exposed  situation.  From  its  position  between  the 
elastic  cartilages  of  the  ribs  it  escapes  any  ordinary  violence.  A 
fracture  of  the  sternum  is  sometimes  followed  with  serious  conse- 
quences, as  necrosis,  or  abscess  immediately  behind  it. 

Symptoms. — This  injury  is  easily  detected  by  the  crepitation  which 
is  felt  on  applying  the  hand  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  desiring 
the  patient  to  make  a  full  inspiration.  The  function  of  respiration  is 
principally  performed  by  the  diaphragm. 

Treatment, — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  with  the  head 
bent  forwards  and  the  pelvis  slightly  elevated  in  order  to  relax  the 
stemomastoid  and  the  abdominal  muscles.  If  this  be  not  attended 
to,  an  angular  deformity,  having  the  salient  angle  directed  forwards, 
will  result  With  the  view  of  keeping  the  fragments  at  rest  as  much 
as  possible,  some  apply  a  large  soap  plaster  over  the  ribs,  others 
employ  a  broad  bandage,  as  in  fracture  of  the  ribs,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  right  proceeding. 

FRACTURES   OF   THE  PELVIS. 

These  are  of  rare  occurrence,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape  and 
the  great  thickness  of  several  of  its  bones. 

Exciting  Causes. — Falls  from  a  great  height  upon  the  pelvis,  the 
passage  of  heavy  bodies,  as  a  cart  or  waggon,  over  it,  and  falls  from  or 
under  a  horse,  are  the  ordinary  exciting  causes.  Fractures  of  the 
ossa  innominata,  especially  if  deep-seated,  are  with  difficulty  detected  ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  injury  can  generally  be  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  support  him- 
self in  the  erect  position.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  laceration  at  the 
seat  of  the  injury,  on  the  patient  making  any  exertion. 

It  often  happens  as  a  serious  consequence  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis, 
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that  the  bladder  ii^i  lacerated  and  the  urine  escapes.  If  the  laceration 
be  in  particular  situations,  the  urine  escapes  into  the  peritoneaniy 
speedily  producing  peritoneal  irritation  and  death ;  and  at  other 
times,  and  more  frequently,  the  urine  is  effused  into  the  cellalar 
tissue  about  the  pelvis,  giving  rise  to  sloughing  of  the  parts  and 
extensive  abscesses.  Fracture  of  the  sacrum  is  often  attended  with 
compression  of  the  sacral  nerves,  and  consequently  with  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities.  Fracture  of  the  os  coccygis  can  be  ascertained 
by  careful  manipulation,  or  by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rec- 
tum, by  which  means  apposition  of  the  parts  may  be  also  pro- 
duced. 

Treatfnent, — With  respect  to  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis^ 
one  precaution  never  to  be  delayed,  is  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  which  should  be  allowed  to  continue  there  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  extravasation.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  very  soft  bed,  in  the  easiest  position, 
and  the  lower  extremities  tied  together  to  prevent  any  motion. 

If  inflammation  succeed,  it  must  be  combated  by  the  strictest 
antiphlogistic  treatment  which  the  powers  of  the  patient  will  permit; 
and  after  some  time,  a  broad  belt  may  be  placed  around  the  pelvisy 
so  as  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest. 

In  the  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  sacrum,  there  is  sometimes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  callus  thrown  out,  which  may  prove  inconve- 
nient. 

FRACTURES   OF  THE   SPINE. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  one  vertebra  is  broken ;  two  or  more 
are  generally  involved  in  the  injury.  The  vertebral  column  contains 
and  protects  the  spinal  cord,  which  gives  off  the  nerves  that  preside 
over  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

Exciting  Causes. — These  are  two  :  direct  violence  to  the  vertebral 
column,  and  falls  from  a  great  height  upon  the  head,  the  head  being 
at  the  time  bent  forwards.  When  the  latter  is  the  exciting  cause,  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  spine  is  the  same  as  in  excurvation,  or 
posterior  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Symptoms, — ^These  vary  very  much,  and  depend  upon  the  situation 
of  the  fracture  and  its  effects  upon  the  spinal  cord.  If  a  fracture 
take  place  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  fracture, 
there  be  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  arising  from  dbplacement, 
effusion,  or  extravasation,  there  will  follow  loss  of  sensation,  involun- 
tary expulsion  of  the  £Beces,  retention  of  urine,  together  with  a  sense 
of  pain  and  weakness,  and  a  degree  of  irregularity  at  the  seat  of 
injury.  The  inability  of  the  patient  to  retain  the  faeces  arises  from 
the  sphincter  muscle,  which  receives  its  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord, 
being  paralysed. 

Rationale  of  the  Retentioii  of  the  Urine. — The  bladder  being  para- 
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Ijsed,  cannot  pass  off  the  urine  ;  hence  the  retention.  This  retention 
of  urine,  as  pointed  out  by  Desault,  if  the  patient  do  not  die,  i^  fol- 
lowed hy  a  sort  of  dribbling,  or  incontinence  of  urine. 

The  explanation  of  this  latter  circumstance  is,  that  the  bladder 
becomes  so  enormously  distended,  that  the  urine  forces  open  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  a  small 
quantity  to  dribble  off,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  retention  or 
obviate  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  A  symptom 
which  occasionally  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  injury  is  priapism, 
and  even  emission  of  the  semen,  which  Mr.  Lawrence  remarks,  has 
never  been  satis&ctorily  explained.  Notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  these  symptoms,  the  functions  of  organic  life,  as  heat,  secretion, 
and  circulation,  still  continue.  If  a  fracture  with  compression  occur 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  the  whole  of  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned  will  be  observed,  with  the  addition  of  a  tympanitic 
condition  of  the  abdomen,  produced  by  the  sudden  distension  of  the 
intestines  with  gas.  If  the  patient  do  not  soon  die,  this  symptom 
sometimes  disappears  after  a  smart  purging.  If  a  fracture  happen  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  together  with  pressure  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  the  additional  symptom  is,  absence  of  thoracic  respiration, 
arising  from  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord  above  the  origins  of  the 
intercostal  nerves. 

If  the  fracture  be  as  high  up  as  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and 
attended  with  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  there  is  paralysis  of  the 
superior  extremities. 

When  a  fracture,  attended  with  compression  of  the  cord,  takes 
place  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  it  is  instantly  fatal.  The 
phrenic  nerves  supply  the  diaphragm,  and  instant  death  is  the  result 
of  pressure  u|)on  the  spinal  cord  above  their  origins.  The  period  at 
which  the  patient  dies,  varies  according  to  the  different  situations  of 
the  accident,  and  the  extent  of  pressure  upon  the  cord. 

Death  is  not  the  immediate  result  of  fracture,  even  above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra,  unless  it  be  attended  with  displacement  When  a 
fracture  is  lower  down,  between  the  fourth  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal,  the  patient  generally  lives  from  three  to  ten  days.  When  the 
dorsal  region  is  the  seat  of  fracture  with  compression,  the  patient 
may  live  from  two  to  three  weeks.  If  a  fracture  occur  in  the 
lumbar  region,  the  patient  may  perhaps  live  from  three  to  eight 
weeks,  occasionally  some  months,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Harold, 
of  Cheshuiit. 

TreatmerU, — Little  can  be  done.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  easiest  attitude,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  column  kept  at 
rest  Antiphlogistic  treatment,  both  general  and  local,  especially 
local  depletion  by  leeches,  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  and  subdue 
inflammation.  The  state  of  the  bladder  must  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  the  catheter  introduced,  if  necessary.    If  the  immediate  effects 
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aru  not  fatiil,  coiiiiter-irritaDts  may  be  locally  applied,  bat  their  use 
Hliould  bu  (luliiyed  for  some  time. 

(JoiifuisHion  of  the  Rpinal  cord  may  lead  an  indiTidual  to  suppose 
tliat  comproH.siou  exiHts,  when  it  really  does  not.  Here  counter- 
irritiitioii  in  the  chronic  Btagc  is  very  l)eueficial.  The  application  of 
Btrychnino  irt  then  often  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
best  mode  of  iiHing  it  is,  to  apply  blistera,  about  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece,  and,  wluMi  the  cuticle  is  removed,  to  throw  one  quarter  or  one 
half  a  grain  of  the  powder  of  strychnine  over  the  blistered  8ur&ce. 
The  ojMU'ation  of  trephining  for  the  puqiose  of  removing  pressure 
from  tlie  spinal  cord,  has  been  pro}K)sed  and  performed  :  success,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  attended  the  operation,  or  to  encourage 
a  rei)etition  of  it.  Upon  this  point  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks, '' Mr. 
Henry  Cline  was  the  firat  person  who  attempted  to  give  relief  in 
this  accident.  r>eing  an  excellent  anatomist  and  a  most  able  surgeon, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  cases  of  tliis  kind  should  not  be  treated  as 
eases  of  fracture  with  depression  of  the  skull.  Accoidingly  he  cut 
down  ui)on  the  arch  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  the  compression  was 
gi^eatest,  and  witli  a  small  trephine  of  his  own  invention,  he  sawed 
through  the  arcli  of  the  spinous  process,  and  took  off  the  pressure  on 
the  spinal  marrow  by  raising  the  de])ressed  portion  of  the  arch. 

"It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the 
spinal  marrow  is  itself  torn  through.  In  some  cases  of  fracture,  with 
displacement,  it  is  completely  torn  ;  in  others,  partially;  and  in  some 
not  at  all.  In  cases  where  it  has  not  been  torn,  there  would  be  hope 
from  such  an  opei'ation;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  operation  has 
been  performed.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  attempted  the  operation  since 
Mr.  Cline;  but  both  cases  have  terminated  unfavourably.  Whether 
future  experiments  may  be  attended  with  better  success,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say." 

"  It  has  been  proposc<l,"  Mr.  Listen  observes,  "  to  treat  the  spine, 
in  cases  of  severe  and  alarming  fractiire,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cranium,  by  trei>hiuing;  and  some  have  reco'nmeuded  this  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  injuries.  I  allude  to  the  j^ractice,  only  to  condemn  it. 
The  spinal  chord  is  generally  displaced  and  compressed  by  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fractured  body  of  the  bones.  One  cannot  easily  com- 
prehend what  an  operation  is  to  effect  in  such  cases  :  further  notice  of 
this  proceeding  is  unnecessary,  seeing  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
been  unanimously  discarded  by  the  profession  from  amongst  the  list 
of  surgical  operations."  Mr.  Law^rence  remarks,  "  The  great  objection 
to  this  proceeding  is,  the  uncei-tainty  respecting  the  precise  seat  of 
injury,  and  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  spinal  cord  has  been  injured, 
or  continues  to  suffer  pressure.  It  is  an  operation  which,  if  it  were 
done  when  the  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  were  perfectly  uninjured, 
would,  I  think,  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes and  cord  ;   it  would  be  likely  to  produce  mischief,  even  if  no 
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mischief  had  existed  before.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  proposal  of  taking  out  the  spinous  processes  of  one  or  two  of  the 
vertebrae  ought  not  to  be  entertained." 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  FACE. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Causes, — Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  nose,  the  nasal  bones  are 
much  exposed  to  fracture.  It  generally  requires  considerable  force  to 
break  the  arch  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  nasal  with  the 
superior  maxillary  bones.  Direct  blows,  or  severe  falls,  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  the  accident. 

SympUyiThs, — In  many  cases  the  contusion  of  the  neighbouring  soft 
parts  is  so  great  as  to  produce  great  swelling,  and  diagnosis  is  not 
always  easy  immediately  after  the  fracture ;  but  even  if  crepitus 
cannot  be  distinguished,  the  mobility  of  the  parts  will  often  be 
characteristic.  Bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  injury  of  the  brain,  may 
also  be  present.  The  injury  of  brain  is  apt  to  be  from  concussion, 
rather  than  from  compression.  If  the  inflammation  be  great,  there 
may  be  exfoliation  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  or  the  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  dura  mater,  which  will  produce  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
n  eighbourhood. 

Nature  of  the  Displdcement. — If  the  fracture  is  simple,  the  displace- 
ment would  be  slight,  and  but  little  deformity  would  result ;  but  if 
the  bones  are  crushed,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  will  be  destroyed. 

Treatment, — This  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  inflammation 
and  the  displacement.  Should  the  fracture  be  simple,  antiphlogistic 
measures  may  be  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  if  the  bones  are  crushed 
and  pressed  in,  they  must  be  adjusted  by  a  large  probe,  or  a  female 
catheter.  Compresses  a])plied  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  may  be  of  use 
in  retaining  the  fragments  in  apposition.  Stopping  up  the  nostrils 
with  plugs  of  lint,  or  any  other  material,  will  be  found  of  no  service ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  by  increasing 
the  inflammation. 

FRACTURE   OF  THE  MALAR  BON^. 

Causes, — This  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  unless  from  great  violence, 
which  will  also  produce  great  contusion  of  the  soft  parts.  It  is 
easily  recognised,  unless  the  swelling  be  very  great. 

Treatment, — The  swelling  and  inflammation  are  to  be  removed  by 
appropriate  remedies.  The  jaw  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  which 
can  be  best  efiected  by  Barton's  bandage  for  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  patient  should  not  speak  nor  masticate.  Should  fragments  of 
broken  bone  be  driven  into  the  temporal  muscle,  which  would  inter- 
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fere  with  chewiDg,  it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  down  upon   the 
fracture  and  elevate  the  pieces  of  bones. 

When  small  portions  are  split  off  from  the  edges  of  the  malar  bone, 
they  are  frequently  reduced  in  size,  by  absorption,  previously  to  their 
uniting. 

FRACTURE   OF  THE   UPPER  JAW. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  sometimes  fractui*ed  at  its  nasal 
process,  in  connexion  with  fractures  of  the  nose.  Its  alveolar  pro- 
cesses are  also  liable  to  fracture,  though  the  injury  is  not  a  serious  one, 
unless  it  is  the  result  of  a  gun-shot  wound  involving  the  antrum 
Highmorianum. 

Fragments  of  alveolar  processes  will  sometimes  unite  if  pi*operly 
I>re8sed  to  their  place,  and  the  jaw  be  kept  at  rest 

Fracture  involving  the  antrum,  would  be  attended  with  great 
swelling  and  pain,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  would  require 
antiphlogistic  remedies. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE   LOWER  JAW. 

This  results  from  direct  violence,  which  must  be  very  considerable 
to  produce  a  fracture  in  a  bone  which  is  so  strong  and  at  the  same 
time  so  mobile.  The  seat  of  fracture  may  be  in  the  body,  rami,  or 
processes,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  fracture  will  occur  at  the 
symphysis,  although  this  is  rare  even  in  children.  The  direction  of 
the  fracture  may  be  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique.  A  portion 
of  the  alveolar  process  may  be  broken,  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience. The  most  frequent  situation  of  the  fracture  is  between 
the  symphysis  and  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  muscle. 

Symptoma, — There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  history  of 
the  case,  the  pain  upon  moving  the  jaw,  the  unevenness  of  the  base, 
the  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  and  the  crepitus,  are  sufficient.  The 
larger  fragment,  to  which  the  chin  is  attached,  will  be  found  to  be 
drawn  downwiui^s.  If  the  fracture  is  double,  the  displacement  will 
be  greater,  and  the  middle  portion,  or  chin,  will  be  drawn  downwarda. 
The  gums  are  frequently  lacerated,  and  bleed. 

When  fracture  occurs  in  the  neck  of  the  condyloid  process,  it  is  not 
so  easily  recognised.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  pain  near  the 
ear,  by  crepitation,  and  by  the  condyle  being  drawn  forward  by  the 
action  of  the  pterygoideus  extemus  muscle. 

Trea,tnient — ^The  fragments  are  generally  coaptated  without  diffi- 
culty in  single  fractures;  but  in  double  fractures,  more  care  ia 
required.  In  either  instance,  the  great  object  is  to  keep  the  lower 
jaw  firmly  pressed  up  against  the  upper,  which  acts  as  a  splint.  A 
simple  dressing  consists  of  a  moistened  bit  of  pasteboard,  moulded  to 
fit  tiie  jaw,  and  secured  by  a  four-tailed  bandage,  which  has  a  slit  in 
its  middle,  into  which  the  chin  is  placed.     The  two  upper  tails  are  to 
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be  tied  behind  the  neck,  and  the  two  lower  ones  upon  the  crown  of 
the  head.  In  young  persons,  and  in  double  fractures,  it  will  some- 
times be  found  convenient  to  fasten  the  teeth  together  with  strong 
silk,  or  fine  silver  wire.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a 
large,  thick  compress  under  the  chin,  and  apply  Barton's  bandage. 
This  consists  of  a  roller,  five  yards  long  and  two  inches  wide.  ^*  Place 
the  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  upon  the  occiput,  just  below  its 
protuberance,  and  conduct  the  cylinder  obliquely  over  the  centre  of 
the  left  parietal  bone  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  thence  descend  across 
the  right  temple  and  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  pass  beneath  the  chin 
to  the  left  side  of  the  face ;  mount  over  the  left  zygoma  and  temple 
to  the  summit  of  the  cranium,  and  regain  the  starting-point  at  the 
occiput  by  traversing  obliquely  the  right  parietal  bone  ;  next,  wind 
around  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  left  side,  to  the  chin,  and 
thence  return  to  the  occiput  along  the  right  of  the  maxilla ;  repeat 
the  same  course,  step  by  step,  until  the  roller  is  spent,  and  then 
confine  its  terminal  end.*' 

If  the  parts  are  kept  perfectly  quiet,  union  takes  place  readily  in 
four  or  five  weeks,  there  being  abundant  vascular  supply ;  and  usually 
no  deformity  results.  The  patient  is  to  be  nourished  by  fluids,  and 
there  is  usually  room  enough  for  soups  and  gruels  to  find  their  way 
into  the  mouth  through  the  interstices  of  the  teeth.  Some  surgeons 
recommend  the  introduction  of  thin  pieces  of  cork  on  each  side 
between  the  molar  teeth,  leaving  an  aperture  between  the  incisors 
sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  food  or  medicine  by  a  small  spoon. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CRANIUM. 

CaiLses, — From  the  manner  in  which  the  dififerent  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  arranged,  an  ovate  or  spheroidal  box  is  formed,  which 
resists  external  violence,  after  the  manner  of  arches,  according  to 
Bertin,  and  of  spheres,  according  to  BIclard  ;  yet  it  is  frequently  frac- 
tured, and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  these  fractures  are  produced 
by  the  direct  application  of  force  to  the  injured  part,  as  when  a 
person  is  struck  or  falls  upon  the  head,  and  the  bone  is  broken 
exactly  where  the  blow  or  fall  was  inflicted.  The  cranium,  however, 
does  not  always  give  way  where  it  was  struck,  but  sometimes  at  a 
distant  part,  forming  the  fracture  by  caunter-atroke  of  the  British,  the 
Jracture  par  contre-coup  of  the  French  authors. 

Fi*actures  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  are  caused  by  counter-stroke ;  the  reason  of  which  is  easily 
explained.  If  a  great  weight  fall  upon  the  top  of  the  head  while 
the  body  is  erect,  or  if  the  top  of  the  head  be  struck  by  an  obtuse 
body,  the  force  thus  applied  above  has  a  tendency  to  produce  expan- 
sion of  the  lateral  parietes,  and  to  force  the  base  of  the  cranium 
against  the  apex  of  the  spinal  column.     It  is  evident  that  in  snch 
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circumsitaticeij    the    craoium    la    acted    upoD    by    two   foroea :    tbe 
violence    applied    to    the    top    of  the 
^'S-  8()-  head  actiug   downwards,  and  the   ra- 

siataoce  offered  hy  the  vertebral  oolnmn 
acting  upwards,  so  that  a  fraotore  of 
the  base  ia  often  the  reaulL  In  like 
manner,  when  in  falling  from  a  great 
height,  the  top  of  tbe  head  or  vertex 
conies  to  the  ground,  the  resistance  of 
the  ground  acts  on  tbe  top  of  the  head; 
and  the  whole  momentum  acts  through 

the  medium  of  the  spinal  oolnmn  on 

FruiureKTOK  wfaoisbuoDrakuU,  the  base.  The  craniam  being  thus 
Eefci^'TbepiOeniwM'^Si^tSidiiiio  included  between  two  forces,  gives  way 
SS.^p'W^'i^n  ^^^^i^-  »t  '^  *«*«»'  Po^  tl>'^t  part  being  the 
base.  Sometimes,  however,  fractures 
of  the  base  are  produced  without  a  fall  or  a  blow  on  the  head  itself,  na 
when  a  pei-eon  falling  from  a  great  height  slights  upon  the  nates  ; 
the  Bpinal  column  being  thus  brought  Budilenljr  into  a  state  of  rea^ 
offers  I'esistance  to  the  head,  which  being  still  in  projectile  motion, 
has  its  base  foi'cibly  driven  against  the  spine,  and  a  fracture  may  be 
the  result  In  each  of  these  three  cases,  tbe  head  is  acted  npon  by 
two  forces  with  greater  or  less  violence. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Injuries  of 
the  Brain,  says — "  It  has  been  observed  to  me,  however,  by  Mr. 
Earle,  that  he  has  not  known  a  fracture  of  this  kind  {i.e.,  by  counter^ 
stroke)  to  take  place,  except  when  the  blow  seems  to  have  operated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impel  the  occiput  forcibly  against  the  atlaa, 
tbe  line  of  fracture  passing  through  the  former  bone,  where  it  rests 
on  the  latter.  My  own  expcrieuce  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that 
of  Mr.  Earle.  The  only  well-marked  oases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
in  which  the  fracture  could  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  eoiUre-coup 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  were  similar  to  those  be  hu 
mentioned." 

Fractures  of  tbe  base  of  tbe  cranium  are  not  invariably  caused  by 
cowUer-atroke.  Sometimes,  when  violence  is  directly  applied  to  the 
oooiput  or  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cranium,  it  is  not  only  sufficient  to 
produce  fracture  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  also  to  extend 
the  fracture  to  the  base.  Of  this  I  have  seen  two  instances  : — one^ 
in  which  the  fracture  extended  forwards  to  the  body  of  tbe  sphenoid 
bone,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on  the  occiput ;  aud  tbe  other,  in  which 
it  extended  along  the  whole  base  of  the  skull,  in  consequence  of  a 
kick  from  a  horse  on  the  mastoid  process. 

Of  fractures  of  the  cranium  it  may  bo  observed,  that  those  of  the 
base  iu  most  instances  result  from  coiinler-stroke,  while  those  in  other 
aituattons  are  invariably  occasioned  by  direct  violence. 
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OF   FRACTUREB  OF  THE  CKAKIUM. 

These  fraoturea  present  every  posaible  variety  of  fono,  from  the 
uost  simple  fissure  to  the  most  complicated  fracture  extending  in 
many  directions,  and  aooompanied  with  depreaeion.  The  ancient 
vriters  divided  fractnrea  of  the  CT&nium  into  many  different  vuietieB, 
distiuguiehing  each  by  an  appellation  descriptive  of  its  form,  or  of 
some  peculiarity  in  the  relation  of  the  fractured  parts ;  but  these 
appellations,  as  they  burdened  the  memory  without  leading  to  any 
lueful  practical  results,  are  now  abandoned.  To  show  clearly  the 
views  now  entertained  respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  thew 
injuries,  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  six 
daases.  First,  Simple  fissure,  or  fracture  unattended  with  depression. 
Second,  Simple  fracture  with  depression.  Third,  Punctured  fracture. 
Fourth,  Compound  or  open  fracture.  Fifth,  Fracture  of  the  external 
table  alone ;  and  Sixth,  Fracture  of  the  internal  table  alone, 

L    BIXPLE  nSSUKE,  OR  FBACTURE  UNATTENDED  WITH   DEFRE8BI0S. 

Aa  in  this  injury  there  is  no  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  and  the  broken 
pieces  preserve  their  proper  level  or  equality  of  surface,  and  as  the 
simple  interruption  to  continuity  of  the  boue  produces  no  symptom 
denoting  its  presence,  it  often  escapes  detection,  and  continues  during 
life  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Simple  fracture,  considered  in  itself  ia 
by  no  means  a  dangerous  injury,  and  when  its  existence  is  suspected, 
and  there  is  no  accompanying  injury  of  the  parts  within  the  cranium, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  enjoin  every  prudent  precaution 
against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  The  violence  which  breaks 
the  bone  may  give  rise  to 

separation  of  the  dura  nut-  '^'      ' 

tor,  laceration  of  the  brain, 
extravasation  of  blood 
within  or  upon  the  brain, 
or  above  or  below  the  dura 
mater,  or  to  simple  fissure 
of  the  outer  table  and 
fracture  with  depression  of 
the  inner ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  these      Bhnpl*  Hnnre of  otMinm, produced hj.Wl on  tt* rid. 

within  the  head,  there  may 

be  concusBion  immediately  after  the  injury,  or  the  symptoms  of  com- 
pression or  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  may 
appear,  with  all  their  usual  consequences,  to  a  dangerous  or  even 
iatal  extent.  The  treatment  of  these  conditions  will  be  afterwards 
described. 


FRACTDRES   OF  THE   CRANIUM. 


Fig.  82. 


II.   BIHPLE  rRACTURE   WITH  DEFRE8SI0K. 

The  local  aigns  of  this  iojurj  are, — an  inequality  of  the  sur&oe  of 
the  cranium,  vaiying  in  extent  aooordiug  to  the  amount  of  depreBsion, 
and  usually  the  appearance  of  a  bruiae  of  the  scalp.  Sometimes  the 
fragments  are  movable ;  in  other  instancea  the  depressed  portion  is 
quite  imjrielding.  There  is  a  condition  of  scalp,  frequently  presenting 
itself  afler  a  contusion,  more  especially  if  inflicted  by  a  flat  body, 
which  in  very  deceptive,  and  apt  to  make  the  inexperienced  observer 
suppose  tliat  the  depression  of  bone  is  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  really  is,  and  even  to  produce  the  impression  that  the 
bone  is  driven  in,  when  no  fracture  really  exists.  I  refer  to 
the  swelling  caused  by  extravasation.  Into  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  contusion  blood  becomes  extravasated,  and  this 
raises  the  soft  parts  to  a  considerable  extent;  whereas,  at  the 
bruise  it«lf,  if  the  contusion  has  been  severe,  the  soft  parts  re- 
miun  compressed  in  coneoquence  of  the  cellular  tissue  having  been 
deadened  and  the  vessels  paralysed  by  the  bruise.  The  swelling  is 
remarkably  firm,  and  the  impression  given  to  the  finger  by  the  extni- 
i  blood  BO  closely  resembles  that  given  by  the  margin  of  a  frac- 
tured portion  of  bone, 
that  it  b  very  likely  to 
deceive  an  unguarded 
observer.  This  condition 
of  the  soft  parts  should 
be  always  kept  in  mind, 
leet  the  surgeon  be  de- 
ceived, either  into  the 
supposition  tLat  there  is 
depression  where  none 
existSfOriutotheopiniou, 
when  it  is  present,  that 
it  is  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  really  the  case. 
If  the  injury  be  not  in- 
flicted by  a  flat  body, 
the  whole  of  the  scalp 
may  be  elevated  at  the  injured  part.  Extravasation  may  be  found 
in  three  difierent  situations,  namely,  between  the  integument  and 
the  tendon  of  the  ocdpito-frontalis  muscle,  between  the  ocoipito- 
frontalis  muscle  and  the  pericranium,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
bone.  Besides  the  local  appeaiances  here  described,  fracture  with 
depression  may  be  attended  with  the  nsual  symptoms  of  oompression 
of  tlie  brain ;  for  an  account  of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
chapter  on  Compression. 

Id  r^fard  to  these  symptoms,  the  intelligent  surgeon  will  not  only 
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keep  in  mind  the  different  conditions  on  which  they  depend,  but  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  to  ascertain  from  which  of 
the  various  different  conditions  the  symptoms  in  any  particular  case 
may  proceed,  he  will  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  history  of  their 
appearance.  Compression  of  the  brain,  proceeding  from  external 
injury,  may  be  occasioned  by  a  depressed  portion  of  bone,  or  extrava- 
sation of  blood,  or  the  formation  of  purulent  matter.  The  time  when 
the  symptoms  made  their  appearance  will  be  found  the  surest  guide 
in  determining  to  which  of  these  three  causes  they  are  to  be  attri- 
buted. When  a  depressed  portion  of  bone  occasions  the  compres- 
sion, the  symptoms  present  themselves  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
injury ;  when  extravasation  of  blood  is  the  cause,  the  symptoms  do 
not  appear  immediately,  except  sometimes  in  a  very  slight  degree; 
and  it  is  not  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  has  collected,  that 
they  show  themselves  very  decidedly.  When  a  patient,  having  been 
stunned  by  an  injury  of  the  head,  recovers  from  the  stun,  and  symptoms 
of  compression  afterwards  appear  and  gradually  increase,  there  is  then 
reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  they  arise  from  efiusion  of  blood. 
When  the  compression  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  matter,  it  does 
not  appear  for  several  days,  and  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes.  Thus  the  history  of  the 
symptoms  is  a  useful  guide  in  determining  the  cause  on  which  the 
compression  depends.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  the  injury 
of  the  one  table  scarcely  ever  corresponds  with  that  of  the  other,  the 
inner  being  almost  always  fractured  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
outer,  and  the  actual  depression  of  the  inner  table  being  much  greater 
than  would  appear  from  the  examination  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
cranium.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  one  of  which  the  records  of 
surgery  furnish  many  examples,  that  there  is  no  certain  correspondence 
between  the  symptoms  of  compression  and  the  extent  to  which  a 
portion  of  the  bone  may  be  depressed.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
depression  has  not  been  to  a  great  extent,  the  symptoms  have  been 
decidedly  marked  ;  in  others,  the  symptoms  have  been  very  slight, 
when  the  depression  has  been  manifest  and  considerable.  Hence  the 
statement  of  an  eminent  modem  writer,  ''It  is  extraordinary  and  un- 
accountable, but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  no  calculation  of  the  bad 
effects  can  be  made,  by  the  degree  to  which  a  part  of  the  skull  is 
depressed." 

Treatment, — The  object  to  be  aimed  at  by  treatment  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  compression.  In 
the  absence  of  these  symptoms,  the  indication  of  treatment  is  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  and  for  that  purpose  the  strict 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  consisting  of  low  diet,  rest,  and  quietude, 
should  be  enjoined.  It  is  also  advisable  to  shave  the  head,  to  keep  it 
cool  by  means  of  cold  applications,  to  administer  some  smart  purga- 
tive, and  in  some  habits  of  body,  it  is  prudent,  qven  as  a  precautionary 
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mea&ure,  to  have  recourse  to  depletion,  provided  there  be  much 
reason  to  apprehend  inflammatory  action.  It  would,  however,  be 
extremely  injudicious  to  have  recourse  to  depressing  treatment  in  the 
period  of  collapse  which  immediately  succeeds  such  an  injury ;  and 
after  this  period  is  passed  by,  the  extent  to  which  this  treatment 
ought  to  be  carried  should  be  regulated  by  the  age,  habits,  and 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

If  symptoms  of  depression  be  present,  then  the  immediate  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  relieve  the  brain  from  pressure  ;  and  the  means 
to  be  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  for  that  purpose,  will  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  depression,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  If  the 
bone  be  not  depressed  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  if  the  symptoms  be 
not  extremely  urgent,  the  attempt  should  first  be  made  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  brain  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  head  after  it  has  been  shaved.  Under  this 
alleviating  treatment,  the  brain  sometimes  becomes  accommodated  to 
its  new  condition,  and  the  symptoms  disappear.  If  after  the  proper 
measui*es  have  been  employed  for  a  moderate  period,  the  symptoms 
still  continue,  then  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  must  be  elevated. 
But  if  the  depression  be  not  only  manifest,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  symptoms  of  compression  be  very  strongly  marked, 
then  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  elevating  the  depressed  portion  of 
bone  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  alleviating  treat- 
ment recommended  above.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  this  variety  of 
fracture,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  surgeon  is  warranted  in 
proceeding  to  operate  are, — either  when  the  symptoms  continue  una- 
bated after  the  judicious  employment  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  the 
constant  application  of  cold  to  the  head  ;  or,  without  waiting  for  the 
employment  of  these  remedies,  when  the  symptoms  are  alarmingly 
urgent,  and  the  bone  depressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no 
hope  of  the  brain  becoming  accommodated  to  its  unnatural  condition. 
When,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  surgeon  has  resolved  to  elevate  the 
depressed  portion  of  bone,  he  should  first  expose  the  fracture  by 
making  a  crucial  incision,  and  then  raise  the  bone  by  means  of 
some  of  the  different  forms  of  elevators  used  for  that  purpose.  If,  as 
is  often  the  case,  it  should  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  elevator 
underneath  the  depressed  portion,  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  tre- 
phining, his  object  being,  not  to  saw  out  the  depressed  portion,  but  to 
remove  a  part  of  the  bone  which  is  not  depressed,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  the  elevator,  by  which  the  depressed  part  may  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  cranium. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  referring  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary case,  which  shows,  that  at  a  very  distant  period  from  the 
accident,  the  symptoms  of  compression  may  be  removed  and  the 
patient  restored  to  his  ordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind.     Tlie 
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case  seems  to  have  produced  a  deep  impresBion  on  the  mind  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  records  it  in  the  following  words  : — "The  other 
circumstance  which    I     shall 

mention,  is  one,  which,  whe-  ^'^S^-  ^^  ^  ^^• 

ther  we  regard  it  in  a  phy- 
siological or  surgical  point  of 
view,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraordinaiy  that  ever 
occurred ;  and,  as  connected 
with  surgery  and  physiology, 
I  am  surprised  it  has  not 
made  a  greater  impression  on 
the  public  mind  than  it  ap- 
pears to  have  done.  A  man 
was  pressed  on  board  one  of 
his  majesty's  ships,  early  in 
the  late  revolutionary  war. 
While  on  board  this  vessel  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  received 
a  fall  from  the  yard-arm,  and 
when  he  was  picked  up  he  was 
found  to  be  insensible.  The 
vessel  soon  after  making 
Gibraltar,  he  was  deposited  in 
an  hospital  in  that  place,  where 
he  remained  for  some  months 
still  insensible,  and  some  time 
after  he  was  brought  from 
Gibraltar  on  board  the  *  Dol- 
phin' fiigate  to  a  depot  for 
sailors  at  Deptford.  While  he 
was  at  Deptford,  the  surgeon 
under  whose  care  he  was,  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Davy,  who  was 
then  an  apprentice  at  this  hos- 
pital The  surgeon  said  to  Mr. 
Davy,  *I  have  a  case  which 
I  think  you   would   like    to 

see.  It  is  a  man  who  has  been  insensible  for  many  months  ;  he 
lies  on  his  back  with  very  few  signs  of  life ;  he  breathes,  indeed, 
has  a  pulse,  and  some  motion  in  his  fingers ;  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects he  is  apparently  deprived  of  all  powers  of  mind,  volition,  or 
sensation.'  Mr.  Davy  went  to  see  the  case,  and  on  examining  the 
patient,  found  that  there  was  a  slight  depression  on  one  part  of  the 
head.  Being  informed  of  the  accident  which  caused  this  depression, 
he  recommended  the  man  to  be  sent  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     He 
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was  placed  under  Mr.  Cline,  and  when  he  was  first  admitted  into  this 
hoApital,  I  saw  him  lying  on  his  back,  breathing  without  any  great 
difficulty,  his  pulse  regular,  his  arms  extended,  and  his  fingers  moving 
to  and  fro  to  the  motion  of  his  heart,  so  that  you  could  count  his 
pulse  by  this  motion  of  his  fingers.  If  he  wanted  food  he  had  the 
power  of  moving  his  lips  and  tongue ;  and  this  action  of  his  mouth 
was  the  signal  to  his  attendant  for  supplying  his  wants.  Mr.  Cline, 
on  examining  his  head,  found  an  obvious  depression ;  and  thirteen 
months  and  a  few  days  after  the  accident  he  was  carried  into  the 
operating  theatre  and  there  trephined.  The  depressed  portion  of 
bone  was  elevated  from  the  skulL  While  he  was  lying  on  the  table, 
the  motion  of  his  fingers  went  on  during  the  operation;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  portion  of  bone  raised  than  it  ceased.  The  operation 
was  performed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  And  at  four  o'clock, 
as  I  was  walking  through  the  wards,  I  went  up  to  the  man's  bed-side, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  He  had  raised 
himself  on  his  pillow ;  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  pain,  and  he  imme- 
diately put  his  hand  to  his  head.  This  showed  that  volition  and 
sensation  were  returning.  In  four  days  from  that  time  the  man  was 
able  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  converse  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
more  he  was  able  to  tell  us  where  he  came  from.  He  recollected  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  pressed,  and  carried  down  to  Ply- 
mouth or  Falmouth  ;  but  from  that  moment  up  to  the  time  when  the 
operation  was  performed  (that  is,  for  a  period  of  thirteen  months  and 
some  days)  his  mind  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect  oblivion ;  he  had 
drunk,  as  it  were,  the  cup  of  Lethe  ;  he  had  suffered  a  complete  death, 
as  fur  as  regarded  his  mental,  and  almost  all  his  bodily  powers,  but  by 
removing  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  with  the  saw,  he  was  at  once  re- 
stored to  all  the  functions  of  his  mind,  and  almost  all  the  powers  of  his 
body.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  depression  we  should  not 
be  prevented  from  trephining,  however  distant  the  period  may  be  at 
which  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  patient  may,  after  any  interval, 
be  restored  to  the  powers  of  body  and  mind." 

IIL   PUNCTURED   FRACTURE. 

When  a  fracture  is  caused  by  a  sharp  body,  such  as  a  corner  of  a 
stone,  or  by  any  pointed  instrument,  such  as  a  bayonet  or  a  pitch- 
fork, or  by  a  sharp-pointed  body  of  any  kind,  which  applies  force  with 
concentrated  effect,  it  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cavity,  or 
mere  puncture,  and  is  hence  called  a  punctured  fracture ;  and  be- 
cause there  are  often  numerous  fissures  radiating  on  every  side  from 
the  centre,  it  is  also  called  star-like  or  radiated  fracture.  From  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  fracture  is  occasioned,  it  is  often  attended 
with  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts.  The  internal  table  is,  on  account  of 
itsbrittleness,  injured  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  external,  and  there 
is  one  circumstance  in  this  form  of  fracture  which  renders  it  so  ex- 
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ceedingi;  dangeroua  as  to  require  immediate  recooTBe  to  an  opei»- 
tion,  even  in  the  absence  of  compreaaion,  or  of  every  bad  symptom. 
This  circumatance  is,  that  spicu- 

lar  portions  of  the  internal  table  *"'»'  ^^■ 

are  always  driven  inwards,  and 
if  these  be  not  removed,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  inflamma- 
tion will  be  excited,  and  if  so, 
the  ordinary  remedies  will  have 
no  effect,  while  the  exciting 
cause  continues ;  and  if  the  ope- 
ration be  delayed  until  inflam- 
mation has  taken  plac^  it  will 
then  be  too  late  to  save  the 
patient.  In  short,  the  very 
existence  of  this  form  of  irac- 
tore  imperatively  calls  for  an 
operation.  On  ezposbg  the  ' 
flracture  the  depressed  portions 
should  be  raised;  and  if  it  be 
impoamble  to  introduce  the  elevator  or  forceps,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  a  small  part  of  the  sound  portion  of  the  cranium  for 
the  admission  of  the  instrument.  After  the  cause  of  irritation  has 
been  removed,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  been  approximated,  the 
treatment  will  consist  of  the  rigid  institution  of  antiphlogistic  regimen 
to  prevent  inflammation,  and  to  subdue  it  in  case  of  its  occurrence. 

IV.   COMPOUHS  OB  OPEN   FRAfTTCRE  WITH   DEPREBSIOM. 

On  this  important  subject,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  "Compound 
fVacture  is  followed  very  generally  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and 
it  will  be  of  no  use  to  trephine,  when  inflammation  is  once  formed. 
It  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  perform  this 
operation  when  inflammation  bad  appeared  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  ; 
for  if  inflammation  com^s  on,  the  patient  will  die,  whether  you  tre- 
phine or  not ;  and  you  will  be  so  far  &om  arresting  its  final  progress 
by  trephining,  that  the  operation  will  add  to  the  danger  of  the  inflam- 
mation. When  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  membranes  has 
been  excited  by  depression  of  the  bone,  you  cannot  retard  the  progress 
of  death  by  performing  the  operation." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  enforces  these  principles  by  cases,  and  concludes 
by  saying,  "The  elevation  of  the  bone  is  never  followed  by  any 
mischief;  but  if  you  do  not  raise  it,  and  inflammation  follows,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient"  In  reference 
to  this  doctrine  laid  down  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
after  referring  to  the  &ct  that  many  persons  undoubtedly  have  re- 
covered, in  whom  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  wound  in  the  scalp 
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and  a  fracture  with  depression  of  the  cranium,  although  no  operation 
was  performed,  and  after  referring  to  examples  published  by  Mr. 
Abemethy,  and  various  cases  which  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Talavera 
de  la  Hejna,  and  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Rose,  Surgeon  to  the 
Coldstream  Eegiment  of  Guards,  goes  on  to  say,  "  T  have  conversed 
also  with  other  surgeons,  whose  experience  has  compelled  me  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  conclusion.     The  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  decided  merely  on  these  premises.     Many  persons 
may  do  well  without  an  operation,  who  suffer  from  what  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  denominates  a  compound  fracture  of  the  cranium,  and  yet  it 
may  remain  to  be  determined  what  is  the  probability  of  suppuration 
taking  place  in  these  cases  as  compared  with  those  in  which  the  scalp 
remains  uninjured.     For  many  years  I  have  preserved  notes  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  head,  which  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  witness.     Among  them,  of  course,  are  many  in  which  there 
was  fracture  with  or  without  depression,  followed  by  suppuration 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.     On  referring  to  these  for 
further  evidence  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  find  that  the  cases  in 
which  suppuration  takes  place  where  the  scalp  is  entire,  have  been 
comparatively  rare ;  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  to  those 
cases  in  which  suppuration  has  followed  a  fracture  complicated  with 
a  wound  of  the  scalp.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience  during 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  which  I  am  enabled  to  give,  not 
merely  from  a  general  recollection  of  what  I  have  seen,  but  on  the 
authority  of  written  notes,  made  at  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  before  the  question  which  they  illustrate  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  my  mind.     Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration, 
and  endeavouring  to  give  its  proper  value  to  what  may  be  urged  on 
either  side  of  the  question,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  whatever  may 
have  been  my  first  impression  on  the  subject,  that  it  appears  to  me 
at  this  moment  that  the  views  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  are  well  founded, 
and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  a  depression  of  bone  exists,  without 
any  symptoms,  or  with  only  very  trifling  symptoms,  arising  from  it, 
the  surgeon  can  follow  no  better  general  rule  than  this ;  if  the  depres- 
sion be  exposed  in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  let  him  apply 
the  trephine,  and  elevate  the  depression ;  but  if  there  is  a  depression 
without  a  wound  of  the  scalp  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  let  him 
not  make  such  a  wound  by  an  operation." 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  views  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  as  to  the  necessity  of  trephining  in  compound  fracture  with 
depression,  in  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  of  pressure,  received,  after 
much  deliberation,  the  decided  approval  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  A 
different  opinion,  however,  is  maintained  by  many  surgeons;  and 
Professor  Samuel  Cooper,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
from  his  lectures,  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  do  not  re- 
commend an  operation,  except  when  symptoms  of  compression  are 
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present.  In  speaking  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper^ 
he  says,  "  I  cannot  say  that  the  obserrations  which  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  making  on  this  point  of  surgery,  would  have  led  me  to 
adopt  this  opinion."  Sir  Philip  Crampton  remarks  on  this  subject, 
"  In  Dublin  we  conform  in  general  to  the  rule  of  practice  originally 
laid  down  by  Dease,  who  preceded  Desault  by  many  years^  namely,  in 
fractures  of  the  skull  with  depressed  bone,  whether  eampliccUed  by 
fjoawnd  of  the  scalp  or  otherwisey  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  raise 
the  depressed  bone,  urdeaa  very  decided  eymptome  be  preeent  ofcon^ 
pressed  or  irritated  brainJ* 

Sir  P.  Crampton  mentions  that  he  has  seen  many  cases  terminate 
very  £eiYOurably  without  the  trephine,  and  refers  to  some  in  the  very 
interesting  paper  in  which  he  states  the  above  views.  On  this  point 
it  will  be  evident  that  Sir  P.  Crampton  and  Professor  Samuel  Cooper 
are  agreed,  and  that  their  opinion  is  opposed  to  that  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  Some  surgeons  are  of  opinion,  that 
in  the  absence  of  compression,  trephining  is  justifiable  only  when  the 
compound  fracture  partakes  of  the  nature  of  punctured  fracture ;  and 
others,  that  the  surgeon  should  be  guided  by  the  extent  of  the  depres- 
sion, the  condition  of  the  fragments,  and  the  possibility  of  elevating 
them  without  increasing  the  wound  of  the  scalp.  For  my  own  part, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper^s  opinion  is  given  with  so  much  decision,  and  is 
founded  on  so  extensive  an  experience,  I  should  hesitate  very  much 
to  advise  any  different  procedura 

V.  FBACrUBB  WITH  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  TABLE. 

Fracture  of  the  external  table,  with  depression  into  the  diploid 
cannot  take  place  either  in  early  life  or  frequently  in  old  age,  as  the 
skull  is,  at  both  these  periods,  comparatively  thin  and  without  diploe'; 
but  that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  middle  period  of  life  h  no  longer  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  This  condition  of  the  external  table,  the  in- 
ternal remaining  at  the  same  time  perfectly  entire,  has  now  been 
demonstrated  by  many  specimens,  in  which  the  occurrence  of  reunion 
proves  that  the  patients  must  have  lived  for  some  time  after  the 
injury.  The  possibility  of  this  condition  suggests  the  propriety  of 
caution  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  and  furnishes  a  reason  why  mere  de- 
pression of  a  part  of  the  cranium  does  not,  if  unaccompanied  with 
compression,  warrant  the  performance  of  trephining. 

If  unattended  with  concussion,  this  injury  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
any  serious  consequences,  nor  does  it  require  any  treatment  beyond 
the  precautions  proper  to  be  attended  to,  after  every  kind  of  injury 
in  the  region  of  the  head. 

VL  FRACTURE  WITH  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  TABLE. 

The  records  of  surgery  furnish  various  examples  of  this  fracture, 
every  one  of  which,  attended  with  unfavourable  symptoms,   must 
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form  a  case  of  great  anxiety  and  difficulty  to  the  surgeon.  Professor 
Samuel  Cooper  records  a  case  of  this  kind,  with  urgent  symptoms,  in 
which  he  performed  the  operation  of  trephining  at  Brussels,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  external  table  was  perfectly  entire,  but  a 
large  splinter  of  the  inner  was  driven  more  than  an  inch  into  the 
brain,  and  on  its  removal,  the  patient's  senses  and  power  of  voluntary 
motion  returned.  The  part  of  the  skull  to  which  the  trephine  was 
applied,  did  not,  of  courae  present  any  depression,  and  it  was  selected 
because  the  appearance  of  the  scalp  showed  that  there  the  external 
violence  had  been  inflicted.  In  Dr.  Hennen's  "  Military  Surgery,"  a 
case  is  recorded,  in  which  the  external  table  was  entire,  and  the  inter- 
nal splintered  and  driven  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the  brain.  I 
have  seen  two  fatal  cases  of  fracture  of  the  internal  table,  in  which 
the  external  was  perfectly  entire. 

If  a  patient  has  been  struck,  or  has  fallen  upon  a  certain  part  of 
his  head,  and  if  the  external  table  be  entire,  and  the  symptoms  of 
compression  supervene,  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very 
great,  for  the  history  of  the  symptoms  is  almost  the  only  guide  to  the 
Burgeon  in  forming  a  conjecture,  as  to  whether  the  symptoms  be  caused 
by  depression  of  the  internal  table,  by  extravasation  of  blood,  or  by 
matter;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  impossible,  from  the  history,  to 
arrive  at  a  decided  opinion,  because  although  it  is  true,  that  in  depres- 
sion, the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  state  of  the  brain  come  on 
immediately  after  the  injury,  and  in  extravasation,  some  time 
elapses  before  they  appear,  and  they  become  more  distinctly  marked 
as  the  blood  is  effused  from  the  ruptured  vessels ;  still,  in  a  case  of 
extravasation,  the  patient  may  have  been  insensible,  in  the  flrst 
instance,  from  being  stunned,  or  from  the  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
before  the  insensibility  from  this  cause  has  worn  off,  insensibility 
from  compression  may  have  come  on ;  in  such  a  case,  the  patient 
having  been  insensible  from  the  very  occurrence  of  the  injury,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  compression  has  been 
caused  by  extravasation,  or  by  fracture  with  depression  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  And  that  in  some  successful  cases,  in  which  trephining  was 
performed,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  cause  of  pressure  to  be 
blood  extravasated  under  the  cranium,  it  turned  out  to  be  fracture 
with  depression  of  the  inner  table.  But  supposing  the  injury  of  the 
internal  table  has  given  rise  to  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the  formation 
of  matter,  although  the  surgeon  should  tliink  that  there  is  little  doubt 
which  of  these  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  any  particular  case, 
still  he  has  no  certain  guide  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  the  collected 
matter ;  he  has  no  decided  and  unequivocal  83rmptom  to  enable  him 
to  determine,  whether  the  blood  be  above  or  below  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  consequently,  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  exact 
condition  of  the  patient,  must  be  very  uncertain,  and  the  indications 
of  treatment  extremely  doubtful  and  precarious.     It  would  be  saying 
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too  much  to  affirm,  that  in  eyery  instance,  the  surgeon  should  confine 
himself  to  the  use  of  the  alleviating  remedies  for  pressure,  formerly 
enumerated,  and  that  what  has  very  appropriately  been  called  **  ex- 
ploratory trephining'*  should  never  be  performed  in  any  case.  That 
in  which  the  indication  of  treatment  would  be  most  clear,  and 
the  operation,  if  ever  advisable,  most  warranted,  is,  where  symptoms 
of  compression  come  on  after  an  injury,  in  the  situation  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  On  this  subject  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  remarks : — 
**  Where  no  fracture  is  discovered,  yet  if  there  is  other  evidence  of 
the  injury  having  &llen  on  that  part  of  the  cranium  in  which  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated,  the  use  of  the  trephine  may  be 
resorted  to  on  speculation,  rather  than  that  the  patient  should  be  left 
to  die  without  an  attempt  being  made  for  his  preservation.  I  cannot 
indeed  adduce  any  particular  experience  of  my  own  in  favour  of 
what  is  here  recommended ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  instances  which 
have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has  been 
ruptured  without  any  firacture  of  the  bone,  and  the  known  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table,  sufficiently  justify 
such  an  experiment  in  desperate  cases,  or  even  in  those  in  which  there 
is  much  danger.*' 

On  this  very  important  and  interesting  subject  of  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  above  observations  ;  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  chapter  on  Compression  of  the  Brain,  will  be  found 
an  enumeration  of  the  conditions  in  which,  according  to  the  views 
now  entertained  regarding  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  head,  the 
operation  of  tarophining  is  considered  advisable. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
INJURIES    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE   BRAIN. 

Causes. — ^The  injury  which  is  termed  by  British  authors  "  Con- 
cussion of  the  Brain,"  by  French,  "  Commotion,"  and  in  common  par- 
lance "  stunning/*  is  produced  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  following 
causes  : — A  blow,  or  a  &11,  on  the  cranium  itself,  or  a  fall  from  a 
considerable  height  on  some  other  part  of  the  body,  as  the  buttocks, 
or  the  feet,  by  which  a  sudden  shock  is  communicated  to  the  brain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  vertebi-al  column.  I  lately  had  under 
my  care  a  mason,  in  whose  case  there  were  strongly  marked  symptoms 
of  concussion,  caused  by  his  falling  from  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
on  his  buttocks ;  and  I  am  at  present  attending  a  female,  who,  ia 
consequence  of  the  horse  becoming  restive,  jumped  from  the  top  of 
a  cart  loaded  with  hay,  and  alighting  on  her  feet,  sustained  fracture 
of  one  leg,  and  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  spine  in  these  circum- 
stances is  suddenly  brought  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  the  head  being 
still  in  projectile  motion,  is  forcibly  struck  against  the  summit  of  the 
vertebral  column  :  the  sudden  jerk  thus  communicated  to  the  brain 
occasions  "  concussion." 

Symptoms. — For  facilitating  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of 
concussion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  Mr.  Abemethy's  arrange- 
ment of  them  into  three  stages  ;  an  arrangement  not  only  advan- 
tageous for  promoting  a  clear  understanding  of  the  symptoms,  and 
for  reconciling  by  accurate  discrimination  some  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  them  given  by  previous  writers,  but  valimble  also,  to- 
gether with  his  other  observations,  as  having  led  to  more  correct  and 
scientific  views  of  practice  than  fonnerly  prevailed.  By  referring  to  hia 
Surgical  Obsei-vations  on  Injurias  of  the  Head,  it  will  be  found,  that 
he  arranged  the  sym])toms  into  three  stages,  which  he  called  the  first, 
second,  and  third.  The  first  stage,  which  immediately  follows  the 
injury,  is  one  of  collapse,  in  which  there  is  insensibility,  with  de- 
rangement of  bodily  powers  ;  the  second  is  one  of  reaction,  in  which 
there  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  some  return  of  sensibility,  and 
restoration  of  bodily  powers  ;  and  the  third  is  one  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  indicated  at  first  by  increased  excitement  of  that  organ, 
and  increased  vascular  action ;  and  this  stage  is  certainly  not  the 
least  important  of  the  series  of  consequences  which  result  from  con- 
cussion. 
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In  well-m&rked  examples  the  different  stages  are  characterized  bj 
the  following  symptoms  : — 

In  the  first  stage,  the  operations  of  mind  are  in  many  instances 
suspended,  and  often  to  such  an  extent,  that  consciousness  is  entirely 
lost  for  the  time ;  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  organs  of 
sense  are  also  suspended,  so  that  there  is  complete  insensibility  to  all 
external  impressions.  Common  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are 
also  lost  for  the  time ;  and  often  the  loss  of  sensation  is  so  great, 
that  the  patient  gives  no  indication  of  being  pained,  on  pinching  or 
irritating  the  skin  ;  in  short,  he  does  not  feel  any  injury  inflicted  on 
him  j  and  with  regard  to  motion,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  power  of 
contractility  that  is  lost,  so  much  as  the  power  of  voluntarily  com- 
bining the  action  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  perform  any  particular 
movement.  The  operations  of  mind,  and  the  powers  of  sensation 
and  of  voluntary  motion,  are  usually  suspended  together;  but  I  have 
seen  instances  in  which  the  loss  of  the  one  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  records  a  well-marked  example 
in  a  gentleman,  who  at  one  time,  in  the  absence  of  his  attendant,  got 
out  of  bed,  bolted  the  door,  passed  water,  and  went  to  bed  again ; 
yet  he  was  so  insensible,  that  every  attempt  to  get  a  word  from  him 
was  ineffectual ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  noise  of  an  earthquake  would  have  succeeded  in  rousing  him  from 
his  lethargy.  The  countenance  is  pale  and  collapsed ;  the  surfietce, 
especially  at  the  extremities,  cold ;  the  respiration  is,  by  some  ob- 
servers, said  to  be  easily  and  naturally  peiformed  ;  in  slight  cases, 
certainly,  it  is  almost  natural,  but  in  such  as  are  well  marked,  it  is  very 
feeble  and  without  stertor.  The  pulse  is  weak,  slow,  fluttering,  and 
often  intermittent,  and  in  the  extremities  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
pupils  contract  on  the  application  of  light,  showing  that  the  retina 
is  not  perfectly  insensible;  and  as  regards  the  size  of  the  pupil,  in  the 
cases  of  which  I  have  kept  notes,  it  was  usually  contracted  when  the 
concussion  was  slight,  and  dilated  when  it  was  very  severe.  Some 
authors  have  occasionally  found  one  pupil  contracted,  and  the  other 
dilated ;  and  in  the  flrst  instance  not  dilating  in  darkness,  nor  con- 
tracting farther  when  the  light  was  suddenly  increased.  Vomiting 
is  an  early  symptom,  and  is  referred  to  that  well-known  sympathy 
between  the  brain  and  stomach,  of  which  so  many  examples  could  be 
given ;  a  sympathy  maintained  through  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 
If  the  concussion  be  severe,  and  the  symptoms  continue  long,  there 
may  be  the  same  condition  of  the  urinary  organs  as  in  compression, 
the  rationale  of  which  condition  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
Compression. 

The  above  symptoms  may  be  changed  into  those  of  the  second 
stage,  or  into  those  of  compression,  or  they  may  terminate  &tally 
without  passing  through  any  further  change. 

In  the  second  stagSf  the  operations  of  mind  are  not  so  completely 
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suspended  as  in  the  first,  and  the  insensibility  is  diminished,  although 
still  so  great,  that  ordinary  impressions  produce  little  effect,  and  the 
powers  of  attention  and  perception  are  still  in  a  great  measure  lost ; 
the  functions  of  sensation  and  volition  are  also  in  a  considerable 
degree  restored.  In  consequence  of  this  alleviation,  although  the 
patient  lies  as  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  it  is  possible  to  rouse  him  for  an  in- 
stant. By  putting  a  question  to  him  in  a  loud,  sharp  tone  of  voioe, 
an  answer  is  obtained  in  a  monosyllable,  and  as  if  his  attention 
were  taken  up  about  something  else;  he  then  instantly  relapses 
into  his  former  state.  Such  questions  seem  to  he  more  readily 
answered,  if  they  refer  to  the  patient's  state.  The  pupil  is  usually 
contracted,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  evinced  by  the  patient 
drawing  his  head  from  the  light,  when  the  eyelids  are  opened.  The 
functions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  though  much  less  acute  than 
naturally,  are  not  entirely  suspended ;  and  sensation  and  power  of 
motion  are  in  a  great  measure  restored,  as  will  be  shown  by  his  with- 
drawing his  limbs  when  they  are  pinched.  Although  the  patient 
lies  in  a  comparatively  insensible  state,  and  generally  in  the  position 
in  which  his  body  happens  to  be  placed,  yet  there  are  occasional  fits 
of  restlessness,  and  in  this  respect,  concussion  differs  from  compression, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  state,  there  is  uniform  and  permanent  insen- 
sibility, with  total  loss  of  the  power  of  motion.  The  circulation  and 
respiration  are  more  vigorous  in  the  second  stage  than  in  the  first  ; 
and  in  consequence,  a  natural  warmth  is  diffused  over  the  body. 
The  pulse  is  firmer,  fuller,  and  stronger ;  and  if  the  patient  be  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  raise  himself  up,  or  to  make  any  ex- 
ertion, a  condition  of  pulse  will  be  perceptible,  which  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  concussion ; — I  refer  to  its  very  great  acceleration  when 
the  patient  rises  up,  or  makes  exertion  of  any  kind.  Sometimes 
when  the  pulse  is  not  more  than  from  seventy  to  eighty  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  it  is  so  greatly  accelerated  by  the  patient's  rising, 
as  to  reach  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
in  a  minute.  There  is  also,  in  general,  an  unusually  strong  beating 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  especially  on  making  exertion ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  able  to  describe  his  feelings,  he  generally  complains  of 
headache.  I  lately  had  under  my  care  a  lady  with  concussion  of 
the  brain,  in  whose  case  great  throbbing  of  the  carotid  vessels,  and 
great  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  continued  for  a  very  considerable 
time  after  all  other  traces  of  the  injury  had  disappeared. 

The  above  symptoms  may  gi*adually  subside,  or  they  may  pass  into 
those  of  compression,  or  into  those  of  the  third  stage. 

Tlie  third  stage  is  one  of  pure  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  is 
indicated  by  great  pain  in  the  head,  increased  heat  and  throbbing  of 
the  vessels  about  the  head,  full  and  flushed  countenance,  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound,  of  light  sometimes  even  through  the  eyelids, 
suffusion  of  the  eyes,  watchfulness,  restlessness,  and  delirium,  together 
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with  great  quickness  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  skin,  diminu- 
tion of  secretion,  and,  in  shorty  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritative 
fever. 

These  symptoms  may  yield  to  remedies,  .or  they  may  pass  into  the 
symptoms  of  compression,  and  prove  £eital  in  the  way  of  coma. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  of  concussion  in  well-marked  examples, 
when  the  disease  runs  its  course ;  but,  as  in  other  injuries,  the  symp- 
toms vary  according  to  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  so  that  between 
slight,  transient  stunning,  which  wears  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
state  described  above,  there  are  many  intervening  shades.  Some- 
times the  patient  appears  merely  to  have  received  a  slight  stun,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  is  quite  well ;  at  other  times,  the  symptoms  are 
more  marked,  and  of  longer  duration,  yet  they  wear  off  without  being 
succeeded  by  any  signs  of  the  inflammatory  stage  ;  while  there  are 
instances,  in  which  the  disease  runs  its  course,  and  the  patient  &Us 
a  victim  to  it,  death  taking  place  in  the  way  of  com&  Sometimes 
concussion  and  compression  exist  together,  and  the  phenomena  of 
these  two  states  are  so  intermingled,  that  the  surgeon  is  occasionally 
at  a  loss  to  determine  on  which  condition  chiefly  the  symptoms 
depend. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  CONCUSSION   SOMETIMES  OBSERVED. 

Some  patients  recover  from  even  very  severe  forms  of  concussion, 
without  having  in  after  life  any  trace  whatever  of  the  injury ;  but 
others  are  found  to  suffer  various  affections  resulting  from  it,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  their  recovery,  or  even  through  their  whole 
life.  These  consequences  may  affect  either  the  mind  or  the  body. 
The  power  of  continuous  attention  is  often  lost,  or  very  much  dimi- 
nished ;  slight  weakness  of  intellect,  and  even  complete  mental  im- 
becility have  sometimes  been  occasioned ;  but  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  the  memory  is  most  frequently  affected,  the  injury  being 
attended  with  this  peculiarity,  that  all  recent  events  and  im])ression8 
are  forgotten,  while  those  of  an  earlier  period  are  remembered.  For 
example,  it  has  been  found  that  a  patient,  who,  before  concussion, 
conversed  in  a  language  recently  acquired,  had  on  his  recovery  en- 
tirely forgotten  it,  but  was  still  able  to  speak  a  language  which 
he  had  acquired  long  before.  In  some  cases,  the  recollection  has 
been  lost  of  almost  all  impressions  of  a  late  date,  while  those  of 
early  life  are  distinctly  remembered.  This  affection  of  the  memory 
has  been  compared  to  that  which  takes  place  in  old  age,  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  in  this  respect,  patients  appear,  as  far  as  memory  is 
concerned,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  grown  old.  In  some  instances, 
the  affection  of  the  memory  has  a  different  character,  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  remember  the  proper  word  to  be  used  for  naming  an 
object,  or  for  describing  its  quality.  Desault  mentions  a  curious 
case  of  a  man,  who,  after  concussion,  could  remember  only  recent 
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events,  but  afl^rwards  lost  the  recollection  of  eTeiytMng  recent,  and 
could  only  remember  what  liad  occurred  in  hia  early  life.  It  ia  Bome- 
timea  found  that  some  of  the  organs  of  the  external  senaea  are  per- 
manently affected  ;  thus,  the  uae  of  one  ear,  or  of  one  eye,  uxay  be 
altogether  lost,  or  the  sight  considerably  impaired.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  sight  is  affected  in  a  jieculiar  way,  so  that  only  part 
of  an  object  can  be  seen  at  one  time,  and  the  patient  muut  move  bis 
bead  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  object.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  been  observed  in  some  cases,  that  the  patient  haa  been 
unable  to  seo  all  the  letters  of  a  word  at  the  same  time.  Severe 
vertigo,  or  paiu  in  the  head,  on  making  any  exertion,  and  great  mus- 
cular weidtuesa  are  very  fi-cquentiy  consequences  of  concuaaion. 

DIFFERENT  WAYB  IN  WHICH   CONCt'SaiON    PROVES   FATAX. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  expeiimenta  made  by  physiologists,  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  produced  on  the  organs  of  circulation  by  injuries  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  but  the  following  results  of  experiments 
on  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  conclusion  draws  from  them,  as  bear- 
ing on  the  interesting  subject  under  consideration,  may  be  given, 
let  Legallois,  and  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  in  their  experimenta,  carefully 
removed  the  whole  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  wAen  arttfi- 
ciai  respiration  toae  kejtt  up,  the  action  of  the  heart  did  not  cease  for 
Home  hours  ;  from  which  esperiments  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
2nd.  In  the  experiments  of  the  same  physiologista,  it  was  found  that 
when  any  sudden  or  extensive  injury,  as  a  violent  concussion,  was 
produced  on  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  an  immediate  and  great 
depression,  or  complete  auspeasion  of  the  action  of  the  heart  was 
the  result ;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  that  a  sudden  injury  of  the 
nervous  centres,  such  as  a  violent  and  sudden  concussion,  suspenda 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  proves  fatal ;  that,  in  short,  death 
occurs  by  syncope,  or  begins  at  the  heart.  The  vital  power  of  the 
heart  seems  to  bo  destroyed  ;  for,  when  the  chest  is  opened  imme- 
diately ailer  death,  it  is  impossible  to  excite  contraction,  and  in  that 
respect,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  the  condition  of  the  oi^n  is  not 
the  same  as  in  death  by  coma,  where  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Compression,  is  asphyxia,  or  sus- 
pended action  of  the  lungs. 

The  difference  between  the  effects  of  a  blow  or  concussion,  and  a 
wound  of  the  brain,  is  very  remarkable.  Mayo  observed  on  this 
subject : — "  A  great  part  of  the  brain  of  an  animal  may  be  geuUy 
and  quietly  sliced  away  with  little  or  no  effect ;  but  if  ever  so  small 
a  portion  be  suddenly  crushed,  the  heart  stops  directly."  This 
difference  is  also  very  strikingly  mentinned  by  Cole  in  hia  "  Field-Prac- 
tice in  India."—"  The  English  dragoon  sword  is  so  blunt,  that  the 
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strongest  man  cannot  driye  it  through  the  head-dress  of  the  Sikh  or 
Afghan  ;  nevertheless,  the  enemy  is  most  often  beaten  from  his 
horse,  and  frequently  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  trenchant  blade  of  the  Sikh ;  this  weapon,  wielded 
by  a  strong  man,  will  cut  through  any  head-piece,  and  bury  itself 
perhaps  in  the  brain,  and  yet  you  find  no  symptoms  of  concussion  or 
compression.  In  the  former  example,  the  soldier  is  effectually  dis- 
abled, often  killed  outright ;  in  the  latter,  although  the  individual 
is  mortally  wounded,  he  may  be  able  to  continue  the  fight,  and  even 
to  kill  his  antagonist  before  he  fiiUs  himself  dead  or  dying  from  his 
horse." 

drd.  From  the  experiments  of  Chossart  and  others,  there  appears 
to  be  some  variety  as  to  the  part  of  the  circulation  chiefly  affected 
by  certain  injuries  of  the  nervous  centrea  Chossart  found  in  some 
of  his  experiments,  that  in  certain  injuries  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  appeared  to  be  for  some  time 
more  affected  than  the  action  of  the  heart ;  but  still,  it  is  by  fidlure 
of  the  circulation  that  such  injuries  ultimately  prove  £eital.  It  is 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  in  different 
stages,  that  we  can  be  guided  to  rational  and  scientific  principles  of 
treatment. 

When  concussion  proves  fiital  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  by  failure  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  Sometimes  this  failure  is  instantaneous ; 
sometimes  it  goes  on  gradually  increasing  to  a  fatal  termination ;  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  very  partial  reaction,  and  then  a  second  fEulure 
of  the  organs  of  circulation,  which  proves  £EitaL  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  state  of  the  circulation  must,  in  this  stage,  be  watched 
with  much  anxiety  by  the  skilful  practitioner. 

When  concussion  has  proved  fatal  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
the  heart  is  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  those  which  have  been  very 
suddenly  fiital,  found  to  be  quite  empty,  a  circumstance  the  cause  of 
which,  as  Dr.  Alison  remarks,  is  not  easily  explained.  In  other  oases, 
it  is  distended  ;  but  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  is,  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  its  right  and  left  sides  :  in 
this  respect,  also,  the  state  of  the  heart  is  different  in  death  by  as- 
phyxia, as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Compression. 

Another  way  in  which  concussion  proves  fi&tal,  is  by  compression  of 
the  brain.  This  may  take  place  soon  after  the  injury,  when  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  the  lacerated  portion  of  brain  has  had  time 
to  accumulate  in  some  quantity ;  or  after  reaction  has  taken  place 
from  extravasated  blood  ;  or  in  the  third  stage  from  serous  effusion, 
or  the  formation  of  purulent  matter,  as  results  of  inflammation. 

APPEABANCES  AFTER  DEATH. 

The  appearances  within  the  head  vary  according  to  the  length  of 
time  between  the  injury  and  the  Ceital  event     Separation  of  the  dura 
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mater  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  when  the  blow  on  the 
head  was  severe,  is  a  very  common  condition.     In  cases  which  almost 
instantly,  or  very  speedily  prove  fatal,  laceration  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain  is  often  observed  :  but  it  has  long  been  ascertained  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  surgeons,  that  concussion  often  proves  fatal,  and  that 
very  suddenly,  without  any  perceptible  unnatural  condition  either  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  or  of  the  vessels  within  the  head  ;  in  short, 
without  any  discernible  injury  of  the  bi*ain,  its  vessels,  or  its  membranes. 
In  cases  rather  more  advanced,  small  specks  of  blood  in  some  parts,  or 
laceration  of  the  brain,  are  met  with;  and  in  cases  still  further  advanced, 
besides  some  of  the  above  appearances,  various  traces  of  inflammatiou 
are  observed,  such  as  a  turgid  condition  of  the  vessels,  increased  vascu- 
larity in  the  membranes  or  brain,  or  various  kinds  of  inflammatory 
effusion,  as  serous,  gelatinous,  or  purulent,  or  sometimes  of  lymph,  or 
different  combinations  of  some  of  the  above  results  of  inflammation. 
Surgeons  have  been  anxious  to  determine  in  what  way  concussion 
suspends,  to  a  fatal  extent,  the  function  of  the  brain  in  those  instances 
in  which  no  derangement  of  its  organization  is  discernible  on  dis- 
section.    Some  suppose  it  may  be  by  the  sudden  shock  disturbing 
the  circulation  of  the  brain ;  but   others  think   it  more  probable 
that  the  structure  may  be  injured,  although  the  injury  may  not 
be  discovered  by  dissection.     Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  seems  to  be  of  the 
latter  opinion  ;  he  remarks, — *'  If  the  structure  of  the  brain  is  on  so  mi- 
nute a  scale  that  our  senses  are  incapable  of  detecting  it,  it  is  evident 
that  there  may  be  changes  and  alterations  of  structure  which  our  senses 
are  incapable  of  detecting."    Some  surgeons,  again,  seem  to  think  that 
the  foktal  suspension  of  function  may  be  caused  by  condensation  of  the 
brain.   Mr.  Listen  says, — "  When  a  blow  is  inflicted  on  the  skull,  only 
a  slight  commotion  of  the  brain  is  induced,  the  cranial  contents  are,  as 
it  were,  slightly  jumbled,  and  a  temporary  and  trifling  disturbance  of 
its  functions  follows.     When,  however,  the  stroke  is  more  severe,  the 
brain  is  separated  from  its  cranial  attachments,  both  at  the  point 
struck,  and  at  the  part  directly  opposite ;  it  is  thrown  upon  itself 
towards  its  centre ;  its  substance  is  thereby  condensed,  its  diameter 
in  the  direction  of  the  impulse  diminished,  and  a  separation  between 
the  brain  and  cranium  is  formed  at  each  extremity  of  that  diameter. 
By  post-mortem  examinations  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  condensa- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  brain  does  exist  in  cases  of  severe  concus- 
sion.    Such  condensation  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  instant  extinction 
of  life,  or  the  brain  may  gradually  resume  its  former  condition,  or 
with  only  such  slight  incited  action  as  may  be  required  to  reunite  the 
dura  mater  with  the  inner  table  of  the  skull."     Such  are  the  opinions 
which  have  obtained  on  this  subject,  but  it  appears  very  evident,  that 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  still  very  imperfect. 

TrecUmerU. — ^There  are  few  points  on  which  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  than  on  the  treatment  of  concussion ;  indeed. 
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two  directly  opposite  methods  have  each  had  their  advocates.  Some 
surgeons,  from  a  supposed  analogy  between  insensibility  in  fainting, 
and  insensibility  in  concussion,  have  advised  stimtdants  and  cordials ; 
while  others  inculcate  the  necessity  of  bleeding  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies.  Pott  in  England,  and  Boyer  in  France,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  bleeding ;  the  latter  to  an  extent  unknown  in  this 
country.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  concussion 
into  three  stages,  from  the  condition  on  which  the  symptoms  depend, 
and  from  what  has  been  ascertained  regarding  the  different  ways  in 
which  it  proves  fi&tal,  and  the  dangers  of  each  stage,  rational  and 
scientific  principles  of  treatment  have  been  deduced.  The  treatment 
proper  for  each  stage  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance. 

In  the  first  stage,  when  the  symptoms  of  depression  of  the  powers 
of  life  are  so  urgent  that  there  is  danger  of  death  from  fidlure  of  the* 
circulation,  it  would  certainly  be  extremely  injudicious  still  further 
to  depress  the  system  by  bleeding ;  for  this  would  be  almost  to  take 
away  the  patient's  chance  of  life  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  administer  wine,  stimulants,  or  cordials,  as  the  occur- 
rence of  phrenitis,  the  condition  on  which  the  third  stage  depends, 
would  be  rendered  more  certain,  and  its  severity,  if  it  should  occur, 
be  in  all  probability  increased.  Such  means  should  therefore  be 
employed  to  restore  the  circulation  as  are  not  calculated  to  have  a 
permanently  stimulating  effect  With  this  view  the  patient  should 
be  laid  in  bed,  covered  with  warm  blankets,  and  have  heat  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  more  especially  to  the  extremities  and 
abdomen.  When  the  circulation  is  restored,  the  heat  should  be  with- 
drawn. When  the  power  of  swallowing  is  regained,  if  the  above 
means  should  not  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  patient  be 
evidently  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  the  surgeon  may  venture  upon 
the  use  of  some  of  the  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  pro- 
vided the  power  of  swallowing  be  sufficiently  restored  to  remove  all 
risk  of  the  fluid  entering  the  larynx.  Since  ammonia  and  other  dif- 
fusible stimulants  have  not  any  permanent  effect  on  the  circulation, 
there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  their  use  as  to  that  of  brandy,  wine, 
or  any  such  powerful  stimulants.  The  state  of  depression  is  in  general 
but  temporary,  and  the  reaction  usually  proportioned  to  the  depres- 
sion ;  hence  the  danger  of  giving  any  powerful  stimulant.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  laceration  of  the  brain,  which,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  a  condition  often  existing  in  concussion,  then  the 
period  of  depression  of  circulation  tends  to  diminish  the  danger  of 
internal  hemorrhage ;  and  this  frimishes  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  practice  of  avoiding  stimulants  ;  whereas,  if  the  circu- 
lation be  artificially  excited,  there  is  greater  danger  of  compression 
from  internal  hemorrhage,  and  of  phrenitis  j  and  it  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  these  are  two  of  the  ways  in  which  concussion  proves 
fiitaL     Mr.  Guthrie's  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  given  with  his 
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usual  great  clearness  and  decision.  **  It  is  useless  to  open  the  patient's 
veins,  fortbej  cannot  bleed  until  he  begins  to  recover,  and  then  the 
loss  of  blood  would  probably  kill  him.  It  is  as  improper  to  put  strong 
drink  into  his  mouth,  for  he  cannot  swallow ;  and  if  he  should  be  so 
far  recovered  as  to  make  the  attempt,  it  might  probably  enter  the 
larynx  and  destroy  him.  If  he  be  made  to  inhale  strong  stimulating 
salts,  they  will  probably  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  inside  of 
the  nose  and  throat,  to  his  subsequent  great  distress.'* 

In  the  second  atcbge  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  moderate  the 
reaction,  and  thus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  occurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  third  stage.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
quiet,  dark  room,  and  every  external  source  of  excitement  avoided  ; 
the  shoulders  should  be  a  little  raised  :  the  head  shaved,  and  cold 
applications  applied  to  it ;  the  bowels  freely  purged,  and  the  diet 
of  the  most  unstimulating  kind.  If  there  be  any  evidence  of 
increased  vascular  action,  it  may  be  advisable  to  bleed  from  the 
arm ;  but  on  this  point  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  not  by  the  insensibility,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  bleeding.  After  the  proper  restoration  of  the  circulation, 
if  there  be  evidence  of  increased  vascular  action,  a  moderate  bleeding 
may  prevent  phreuitis ;  and,  if  there  be  laceration,  it  may  tend  to 
arrest  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain.  When  recourse  is  had  to 
bleeding  in  this  stage,  it  is  chiefly  as  a  precaution. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases 
of  phrenitis,  namely,  depletion  both  general  and  local ;  the  efficient 
application  of  cold  to  the  head  by  means  of  evaporating  lotions, 
or  of  water  rendered  very  cold  by  ice,  or  of  ice  itself  and  water 
in  a  bladder ;  smart  purging  of  the  bowels,  with  low  diet,  and 
attention  to  all  necessary  precautions  for  avoiding  light,  noise,  and 
everything  which  could  prove  a  cause  of  excitement  or  ii*ritation. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  bleeding  be  not  carried  too  far. 
The  following  reasons  suggest  the  necessity  for  caution  : — 

1.  If  there  be  laceration  of  the  brain,  the  amount  of  inflammation 
necessary  for  obtaining  reunion  may  be  prevented.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
records  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  another  surgeon, 
where  depletion  was  carried  too  far,  and  on  dissection  there  was 
foucd  laceration,  without  any  attempt  at  reunion. 

2.  Phrenitis  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  in  which  it  is  well  known 
that  patients  do  not  bear  depletion  to  the  same  extent  as  in  some 
other  inflammatory  attacks. 

3.  Repeated  copious  bloodletting  produces  of  itself  confusion  of 
mind,  pain  of  head,  a  hardness  and  jerking  condition  of  pulse,  giddiness, 
and  other  symptoms,  which  an  inexperienced  observer  may  mistake 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  injury. 

When  the  powers  of  life  in  this  stage  seem  to  be  failing,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  stimulants ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  patients  some- 
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times  rally  under  them,  in  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  veiy 
unpromising,  and  death  seems  very  near. 

Throughout  all  the  stages,  the  state  of  the  bladder  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  the  catheter  used,  if  necessary. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN,  OR  COMA. 

Syinptoma, — In  sanguineous  apoplexy  we  have  a  good  illustration 
of  the  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  In  well-marked  cases 
there  is  complete  suspension  of  consciousness  and  of  all  mental  opera- 
tions. From  the  circumstance  of  the  brain  being  incapable  of  receiving 
impressions  from  the  nerves,  there  is  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the 
external  senses,  and  of  common  sensation;  and  from  its  being  unable  to 
transmit  the  influence  of  the  will  through  the  nerves  to  the  muscles, 
there  is  loss  of  voluntary  motion.  The  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  body 
remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  Both  in  compres- 
sion and  in  concussion,  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  suspended ; 
the  characteristic  difference  is,  that  in  the  former,  the  suspension  is 
constant  and  uniform  while  the  compression  continues ;  in  the  latter, 
there  are,  even  duriug  the  continuance  of  the  concussion,  occasional 
fits  of  restlessness,  and  the  symptoms  have  a  tendency  to  wear  o£ 

The  retina  is  perfectly  insensible  ;  if  the  eyelids  be  opened  and  a 
candle  be  placed  near,  no  perception  of  light  is  evidenced ;  the  iris 
is  motionless,  and  the  pupil  dilated.  This  is  the  condition  of  iris 
generally  found,  and,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  compres- 
sion, though  sometimes  the  pupils  have  been  found  at  first  contracted 
and  fixed,  and  afterwards  dilated  and  fixed. 

The  respiration  is  slow,  difficult,  and  stertorous.  The  relaxation 
of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and 
pharynx,  prevents  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
noise  in  breathing  called  stertor.  In  very  bad  cases,  the  air  puffs  out 
the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  elevates  the  latter  in  passing  out ;  this  is 
always  viewed  as  an  unfavourable  symptom.  In  consequence  of  the 
insensibility,  the  uneasy  sensation  in  the  chest  caused  by  the  presence 
of  venous  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
excites  respiration,  is  not  felt ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  muscles 
of  respiration  are  paralysed.  It  is  this  condition  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  in  other  words, 
death  is  caused  by  asphyxia ;  and,  therefore,  the  condition  of  respira- 
tion is  watched  by  the  surgeon  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

The  pulse  \»  for  the  most  part  slow,  full,  and  labouring.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that,  although  the  action  of  the  heart  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  brain,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  brain  of  an  animal 
can  be  removed,  and  if  the  respiration  be  kept  up,  the  action  of  the 
heart  will  continue  for  some  hours,  yet  it  is  disturbed  by  a  sudden 
injury  of  the  nervous  system ; — ^in  concussion,  for  example,  the  heart's 
action  is  diminished,  to  a  vexy  great  degree,  in  the  manner  already 
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described  ;  in  compreBsioo,  howe'rer,  tlie  pnlae  is  affected  in  a  different 
way.  In  concassion,  it  m  weak,  small,  and  fluttering  ;  whereas  In  com- 
pression, it  is  slow,  fidl,  and  labouring.  The  action  of  the  heart  i 
diminished,  weakened,  and  aotnetiraes  entirely  suspended  by  ooncus 
siun,  OS  by  a  sudden  injury  of  the  nervous  system  ;  whereas  in  com- 
pression, it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  affected  directly,  but  to  become 
impeded  and  intermpted,  from  the  obstruction  of  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  caused  by  the  tendency  to  asphyxia.  In  the  one  cas«,  the 
effect  is  produced  directly  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  the  other,  di- 
rectly on  the  action  of  the  lungs,  thereby  rendering  it  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult  for  the  heart  to  perform  its  function.  Elxiwri- 
ments  of  sawing  out  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  applying  pressure 
to  the  brain,  have  been  performed  on  the  lower  animals,  to  ascertain 
the  effect  on  the  pulse ;  and  the  result  observed  has  been,  that  the 
pulse  becomes  slower  and  labouring  when  severe  pressure  is  applied, 
and  rises  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  same  effect  is  observed 
in  injuries  of  the  human  body  ;  when  the  brain  is  severely  com- 
pressed by  a  depressed  portion  of  bone,  the  pulse  becomes  slow,  and  it 
is  observed  to  rise,  and  often  very  suddenly,  when  the  pressure  is  tb- 
mored.  This  effect,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  believed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  condition  of  the  lungs.  Some  cases  are  recorded  in 
which  the  pulse  became  exceedingly  alow.  Dr.  John  Thomson  mentions 
a  case  of  compression  from  fracture  with  depression,  wliere  it  fell  to 
thirty-six  in  a  minute  ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  case 
where  it  became  as  low  as  thirty-two.  Though  compression  ia  usually 
characterized  by  the  condition  of  pidse  here  described,  some  instances 
have  occurred,  where  the  other  symptoms  have  been  well  marked 
without  any  perceptible  change  of  circulation.  Intermission  of  pulse^ 
though  observed  in  concussion,  is  not  met  with  in  compression. 

The  symptoms  affecting  the  alimentary  canal  are,  that  there  ia  loss 
of  the  power  of  swallowing,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion ;  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  from  the  sphincter  ani  being 
paralysed,  the  fieces  are  passed  involuntarily.  Vomiting,  which  ia 
usual  in  concussion,  is  very  rare  indeed  in  compression,  it  ia  only  pre- 
sent under  one  or  other  of  the  following  circumstances,  namely,  at  the 
commencement  of  slightly  marked  cases,  where  it  is  probably  owing 
more  to  concussion  than  compression ;  and  in  severe  cases  of  com- 
pression, on  the  sudden  removal  of  the  cause  of  pressure,  as  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  bone.  Vomiting  indicates  a 
greater  degree  of  sensihility  and  instability  than  are  generally  met 
with  in  compression. 

■  The  bladder  being  paiiilysed,  cannot  pass  off  the  urine.  Unleat 
death  soon  follows,  this  retention  of  urine,  as  pointed  out  by  Deaault, 
is  succeeded  occasionally  by  a  dribbling  or  sort  of  incontinence  of 
urine;  for  the  bladder  becomes  so  enormously  distended,  that  the 
urine  forces  the  sphincter  to  such  sn  est«nt  as  to  allow  a  small  quan- 
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^ty  to  ilribble  ofi;  yet  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  (Ustension,  or  to 
obviatB  the  ueceaslty  for  the  iutroduction  of  the  catheter. 

Convulsive  twitches  are  aometimoa  met  with  in  individuals  Buffer- 
ing under  oompression  of  tlie  brain.  According  to  Bichat  and 
Brodie,  these  are  not  indications  of  compression,  but  are  believed  to 
be  more  frequently  connected  with  laceration  or  wotmd  of  the  brain 
than  with  any  other  condition. 

Maimer  in  which  Comftrenaion  }iroves  /alal. —  In  describing  the 
symptoms  of  coropreasion  it  lias  been  already  statcti,  that  it  proves 
fiital  by  failure  of  respb'ation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  asphyiia.  All 
sensibility  being  destroyed,  the  sensation  cautted  by  the  presence  of 
venous  blood  in  tlie  lungs,  which  is  the  stimulus  to  respiration,  is  not 
felt ;  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  also  paralysed.  After  death,  the 
veins  leading  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  right  aide  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are 
found  greatly  distended  with  venous  blood,  and  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  is  empty.  Thcao  conditions  depend  on  the  obstacle  to  the 
tmusmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs  caused  by  the  failure  of 
respiration,  This  is  a  different  state  of  parts  from  what  was  described 
in  cases  where  concnssion  proves  fatal  by  failure  of  the  heart's  action. 

Thera  is  another  circumstance,  in  which  the  state  of  the  heart 
differs  very  much  in  death  from  compression,  and  death  from  oon- 
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I,  the  heart's  action  seems  to  be  completely  destroyed, 
3  that  it  cannot  he  excited  to  contract,  although  the  chest  of  an 
uimal  be  opened  immediately  after  death,    the  irritability  of  the 
organ  being  destroyed  ;  whereas  in  compression,  if  the  heart,  whose 
action  in  this  form  of  death  by   asphyxia  continues  for  a   few  se- 
conds even  after  the  last  breath,  be  exposed  immediately  after  death, 
it  may  be  excited  to  contract,  either  by  allowing  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  right  side  to  escape,  or  by  irritating  it ;  thus  showing  that  its 
irritability  is  not  destroyed,  as  it  is  in  death  by  concussion  beginning 
fit  the  heart.      In  compression,  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases  at  last, 
e  right  side  being  unable  to  contract  from  over-distension,  and  the 
;,  from  the  want  of  its  ordinary  stimulus,  the  blood. 
Caitset  and  TrealmeiU. — The  causes  of  compression  from  injury  are 
e  ;  fracture  with  depression,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  the  for- 
BlDiitinu  of  matter.     For  a  description  of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
1  to^atment  of  these  three  different  conditions,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
I  KCtions  on  fiiicture  with  de[>ression,  and  fracture   of  the  internal 
C  (able.      I  think  it  neceaaary  here  only  to  add,  that  extravasation  may 
e  place  in  any  of  the  five  folloiving  situations  :  first,  between  the 
oium  and  dura  mater ;  second,  under  the  dura  mater  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoidea ;  third,  between  the  tunica  arach- 
noidca  and  pia  mater ;  fourth,  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain  ; 
and  fiflh,  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself     There  does  not  seem 
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to  be  any  difference  in  the  symptoms,  whatever  be  the  sitoation  of 
the  blood  ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  is  in  the  first-mentioned  eitaation, 
that  relief  can  be  given  by  trephining,  because,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons,  it  is  then  only  that  its  situation  is  circumscribed.  I  am 
aware  of  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  relief  has  been  afforded  by 
puncturing  the  dura  mater ;  but  notwithstanding  these  exceptions^ 
the  above,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  When  sup- 
puration takes  place,  it  may  be  in  any  of  the  above-named  situations. 
According  to  Pott,  when  the  matter  is  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater,  its  existence  is  indicated  by  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp,  and  a 
separation  of  the  pericranium  from  the  outer  table  of  the  cranium. 
This  condition  does  occasionally  present  itself;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
an  invariable  symptom,  as  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  this  condi- 
tion was  not  present,  and  yet  on  dissection,  matter  was  found  between 
the  cranium  and  dura  mater.  That  such  is  the  case,  Bichat  says,  is 
proved  by  daily  experience  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  lately  in  my  own  experience,  I  met  with  two  cases  in  our  hos- 
pital, where,  during  life,  the  patients  had  separation  of  the  peri- 
cranium, a  puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp,  and  a  yellow  dry  portion  of 
bone,  and  after  death,  there  was  no  matter  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater,  but  in  each  case  a  deep  abscess  in  the  brain  : — in  one  of 
the  cases  there  was  a  clot  of  blood  in  the  brain,  no  doubt  the  result  of 
laceration  during  the  fall  which  caused  the  injury.  A  discouraging 
fact  connected  with  these  cases  is,  that  not  unfrequently,  when  the 
matter  is  found  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  the  patient  falls  a 
victim  to  encephalitis,  and  it  may  therefore  truly  be  said  that  the 
surgeon  is  beset  with  dangers  on  every  side.  Sometimes,  however, 
patients  are  saved  under  very  remarkable  circumstances.  Dupuytren 
had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a  patient,  whose  case  constitutes  a  remark- 
able exception  to  general  experience.  He  plunged  a  bistoui-y  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  relieved  a  patient  from  an  abscess  in 
the  brain.  Cases,  however,  of  abscesses  within  the  cranium  very 
rarely  indeed  end  favourably  under  any  treatment.  I  have  been 
struck  with  an  observation  by  Hewitt,  who  says,  "  The  successful  ter- 
mination of  a  case  of  trephining,  for  matter  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  is  all  but  unknown  to  surgeons  of  the  present  day." 

But  for  whatever  purpose  trephining  has  been  performed,  the  results 
are  anything  but  flattering.  N^laton  says,  that  trephining  has  been 
performed  sixteen  times  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  all  the  cases  have  terminated  fatally.  In  the  hos- 
pitals in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  other 
large  cities  in  Great  Britain,  the  mortality,  although  very  high,  is 
much  less  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Lenter  and  Gross, 
the  number  of  recoveries  to  the  number  of  deaths  is  one  to  four.. 
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CONDITIONS  WHICH  JUSTIFY  THE  OPERATION  OF  TREPHININO. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  injuries  of  the  head,  it  will 
appear,  that  operative  interference  is  thought  to  be  justified  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — 

1.  In  simple  fracture  with  depression,  provided  the  symptoms  per- 
sist after  the  use  of  depletion,  purging,  and  the  other  alleviating 
remedies. 

2.  In  compound  fracture  with  depression  without  symptoms  of 
compression. 

3.  In  punctured  fracture  without  symptoms  of  compression. 

4.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  and  the  surgeon  thinks  he 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  caused  by  blood  or  purulent 
matter  underneath  the  cranium  and  above  the  dura  mater,  or  by 
fracture  with  depression  of  the  inner  table. 

In  each  of  the  first  three  conditions,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
adopt  proceedings  for  raising  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  to  its 
proper  leveL  If,  on  exposing  the  fracture,  it  is  found  that  this  cannot 
be  done  by  means  of  the  elevator,  which  is  often  the  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fractured  portions  being  so  related  that  it  is  impossible 
to  insinuate  the  extremity  of  the  elevator  underneath  the  depressed 
portion,  then  it  is  justifiable  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  cranium 
by  means  of  the  trephine,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  introduction 
of  the  elevator,  by  which  the  depressed  part  is  to  be  raised.  The 
instrument  used  by  the  ancients  was  the  trepan,  and  the  operation 
was  called  trepanning;  the  instrument  now  used  is  called  the 
trephine,  and  the  operation,  trephining. 

Such  are  the  views  now  entertained  in  these  later  and  better  times 
of  surgery,  as  to  the  conditions  which  justify  and  require  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining.  We  find,  however,  from  the  history  of  surgery, 
that  a  very  difierent  doctrine  prevailed  in  former  days; — that  so 
great  was  the  rage  for  trepanning  among  the  ancients,  that  the  very 
slightest  fissure,  or  even  the  mere  suspicion  of  one,  was  considered  to 
be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  operation  ; — that  they  trepanned  in  all 
fractures,  whether  attended  by  depression  or  not,  whether  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  compression  or  otherwise ; — that  they  operated 
when  bad  symptoms  were  present,  to  remove  them, — when  absent,  to 
prevent  them ;  so  that  they  elevated  every  depressiou,  trepanned 
every  fraotnro,  and,  in  operating  on  a  longitudinal  or  a  radiated  frac- 
ture, they  trepanned  along  the  whole  of  its  course,  so  as  to  saw  it 
out ;  and  did  not  allow  a  single  fissure  of  it,  or  rima,  as  they  called 
it,  to  escape.  In  operating  for  the  removal  of  a  coagulum,  they  made 
as  many  openings  as  would  uncover,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  it ;  and, 
says  Bavaton,  ^'  I  have  seen  surgeons  so  infatuated,  so  desperately 
bent  on  discovering  abscess  on  the  dura  mater,  that,  after  applying 
six  crowns   of  the  trepan,   they  would,  and  I  verily  believe  have, 
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pulled  away  all  the  remaining  bones  of  the  cranium,  had  not  their 
patients  been  delivered  by  death  from  such  operations."  All  this  was 
done,  they  said,  to  remove  danger.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a 
disgraceful  extent  this  passion  for  trepanning  was  allowed  to  outrage 
common  sense  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could  believe  a 
fracture  to  be  so  dangerous,  and  their  operations  so  safe.  To  show 
the  extent  to  which  trepanning  was  carried,  Mr.  John  Bell  gives  the 
following  quotation  : — "  Godifredus,  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  mentions  with  particular  exultation  the  performance  of 
this  operation  by  his  friend,  who  trepanned  the  cranium  of  the  Count 
of  Nassau  twenty-seven  times  ;  and  that  the  fact  might  be  established 
on  indisputable  authority,  he  made  the  said  Count  of  Nassau,  after  he 
was  recovered,  write  the  following  curious  certificate,  on  the  12th 
day  of  August,  1 664  : — *  I,  the  underwritten  Philip  Count  Nassau, 
hereby  declare  and  testify,  that  Mr.  Henry  Chadbom  did  trepan  me 
in  the  skull  twenty-seven  times,  and  after  that  did  cure  me  well  and 
soundly.*  **  These  practices,  and  the  numerous  inventions  of  instru- 
ments for  cutting  the  skull,  are  sad  monuments  of  the  surgery  of  past 
ages.  In  later  times,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  re- 
vived and  defended  the  doctrine  that  all  fractures  of  the  cranium 
ought  to  be  trephined.  It  does  seem  surprising  that  this  body  of 
men,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  practice  of  our  science,  and  to  whom  surgery 
is  in  other  respects  so  greatly  indebted,  should,  by  giving  the  sanction 
of  their  high  authority  to  so  dangerous  a  doctrine,  have  led  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession  to  adopt  very  dangerous  rules  of 
practice.  The  unfortunate  results  of  the  operation  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  celebrated  Desault,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  surgery 
in  France,  forming  his  opinion  from  what  he  saw  at  the  H6tel-Dieu, 
strongly  condemned  the  practice,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
entirely  discarded  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  French  Academy  met 
with  a  most  powerful  advocate  in  this  country,  in  the  late  Mr.  Pott, 
who,  with  all  the  great  talent  and  decision  for  which  he  was  so 
eminently  distinguished,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  trephining  in 
almost  every  fracture,  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  remove,  bad  symptoms. 
He  states  that  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  many  cases,  is  not  attended 
with  any  symptoms  actually  demanding  this  operation  at  the 
moment ;  but  that  although  there  may  be  no  symptoms  denoting 
affection  of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  brain  itself,  yet  inflammation 
of  those  parts  will,  in  consequence  of  the  fracture,  come  on  at  a  more 
or  less  remote  period,  and  that,  therefore,  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  operation.  Mr.  Pott,  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  trephining, 
says,  "  I  am  as  much  convinced  of  this  as  of  any  fact  which  repeated 
experience  may  have  taught  me  ;**  and  throughout  his  writings  on 
that  subject,  he  gives  his  opinion  with  so  much  decision,  supporting 
it  by  cases  and  arguments,  that  his  views  cannot  fail  to  have  pro- 
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duoed  a  very  decided  impression.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the 
eloquence  and  talent  with  which  he  supported  his  views,  the  doctrine 
he  taught  is  now  abandoned ;  and  in  these  later  and  milder  times  of 
surgery,  operative  procedure  is  considered  justifiable  only  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  section. 

HERNIA   CEREBRI,   OR  FUNGUS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

When  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cranium  has  been  removed  by 
the  trephine  or  otherwise,  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  liable  to  protrude 
through  the  aperture,  constituting  the  state  called  hernia  cerebri,  or 
fungus  of  the  brain.  When  this  state  supervenes  on  external  vio- 
lence, it  usually  makes  its  appearance  very  soon,  and  its  progress  is 
pretty  rapid.  A  case  which  I  saw  lately  brought  the  following 
description  of  this  state  by  Gross  to  my  mind  : — '*  The  form  of  the 
tumour  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  a  mushroom,  the 
expanded  portion  overhanging  the  skull,  while  the  narrow,  projecting 
through  the  abnormal  opening,  is  connected  with  the  brain  below. 
Guthrie  has  described  two  varieties  of  this  disease — the  one  very 
rapid  in  its  growth,  taking  place  often  in  two  days,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  hemorrhage  at  the  superficial  part  of  the  brain ;  the  other 
of  cerebral  matter,  infiltrated  with  more  or  less  of  lymph,  having  an 
ichorous  discharge,  and  being  in  some  cases  studded  over  with  fungous 
granulations.  It  is  perfectly  destitute  of  sensibility,  it  is  elastic 
and  compressible,  and  moves  synchronously  with  the  pulsations  of 
the  brain.  The  constriction  at  the  aperture  often  causes  sloughing, 
but  the  removal  of  the  slough  is  rapidly  followed  by  fresh  rising  up 
of  brain  and  fungous  granulations.  In  the  very  rapid  cases,  the  mind 
is  usually  afiected,  death  taking  place  early,  and  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  delirium  and  phrenitis.  In  many  oases,  the  mind  remains 
clear  and  undisturbed  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  most  instances 
there  is  more  or  less  cerebral  disturbance,  indicated  by  incoherent 
answers  to  questions,  and  delirium.  The  countenance  has  a  vacant 
expression ;  there  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritative  fever ;  and 
towards  the  close  coma  and  convulsions  usually  set  in,  and  death 
takes  place  apparently,  in  most  cases,  frx>m  the  conjoined  effects  of 
irritation  and  coma.  On  making  a  section  of  the  recent  and  rapid 
form  of  growth,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  cerebral  matter  and  small 
masses  of  clotted  blood,  similar  to  apoplectic  depdts  of  the  brain ;  the 
slower  variety  consists  of  cerebral  matter,  with  more  or  less  of  lymph, 
and  a  coating  of  fungous  granulations.  The  cerebral  substance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour  is  discoloured,  softened,  and  more 
or  less  infiltrated  with  a  serous-like  fluid.** 

TreatmerU. — Almost  all  that  can  be  done,  in  addition  to  the  regula- 
tion of  diet,  avoiding  of  all  excitement,  and  maintaining  an  elevated 
position  of  the  head,  is  to  shave  off  the  tumour,  apply  a  pledget 
of  lint  wetted  with  liquor  calcis  or  water,  and,  by  careful  pressure, 
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endeavour  to  preyent  reproductioD.  As  prevention  is  better  than 
core,  when  an  opening  is  made  in  the  cranium,  well-regulated  pressure 
by  means  of  soft  oiled  lint,  compress,  and  bandage,  should  be  care- 
fully employed,  with  the  view  of  giving  natural  support,  and  prevent- 
ing protrusion  of  the  brain. 

WOUNDS   OF    THE   BRAIN. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  in  describing  the  various  in- 
juries of  the  head,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  brain  may  be 
wounded  in  any  way  by  which  fracture  of  the  cranium  is  produced, 
and  that  it  may  be  lacerated  as  the  result  of  contre-coup,  without 
any  accompanying  fracture.  The  wound  may  be  incised,  punctured, 
lacerated,  contused,  or  gunshot,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
weapon  or  force  by  which  it  is  produced.  The  most  formidable 
wounds  usually  met  with  in  civil  practice  are  those  which  accom- 
pany compound  fractures  of  the  cranium. 

The  results  of  wounds  of  the  brain  present  remarkable  diversities. 
If  the  respiratory  tract  be  involved,  as  in  wounds  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  immediate  death  will  result,  from  failure  of  the  process  of 
respiration.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  short  time,  or  instantly,  from 
^Eulure  of  the  heart's  action,  caused  by  the  accompanying  concussion  ; 
it  may  be  gradual  and  in  the  way  of  coma,  in  consequence  of  extrava- 
sation of  blood ;  or  it  may  take  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  way  of 
coma,  the  patient  in  the  iute^val  exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  ence- 
phalitis or  of  meningitb.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  surprising  to 
witness  the  recoveries  that  take  place  in  some  cases,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  patients  live  in  other  instances,  where  the  brain  is  injured 
to  a  very  great  degree.  Children  especially  are  often  seen  to  live  for  a 
considerable  time  after  .most  serious  injury  of  the  brain,  and  some 
have  been  known  to  b^ar  the  loss  of  considerable  portions  of  the 
brain  without  any  very  serious  consequences.  I  am  about  to  dismiss 
a  patient  from  our  hospital  who  had  a  wound  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  in  his  brain,  and  the  cerebral  matter  brought  distinctly  into 
view.  I  saw  a  man  in  our  hospital  some  years  ago,  under  the  care  of 
one  of  my  colleagues,  whose  skull  and  brain  were  divided  extensively 
in  front  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  with  which  his  head  came  into 
contact  while  the  saw  was  in  rapid  motion  sawing  timber.  The  man 
left  the  hospital  perfectly  well.  Foreign  bodies  of  large  size  have 
sometimes  been  lodged  in  the  brain  for  a  considerable  time  without 
causing  death.  Hennen  states,  "  that  he  has  seen  five  cases  in  which 
bullets  were  lodged  within  the  cranium  that  did  not  prove  imme- 
diately fatal."  Dr.  Cunningham  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  who  lived 
for  twenty-four  days  with  the  breech  of  a  pistol,  weighing  nine 
drachms,  lyin^  on  the  tentorium.  Dr.  O'Callaghan  has  recorded  the 
remarkable  case  of  an  officer  who  lived  about  seven  years  with  the 
breech  of  a  fowling-piece,  weighing  three  ounces,  lodged  in  the  fore- 
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head ;  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  resting  on  the  flat  part, 
from  wliich  it  was  only  separated  bj  false  membrane.  Wounds  of 
the  brain  are  not  attended  with  any  special  symptoms  besides  those 
that  result  from  concussion,  inflammation,  or  compression  of  the 
brain. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  use  of  simple  dressings,  the  prudent  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  ti*eatment,  and  carefully  guarding  a^isdnst  every  source 
of  excitement  and  irritation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Bt  a  dislocation  is  meant  the  removal  of  the  articulatoiy  sur&ce  of  a 
bone  from  the  part  with  which  it  is  naturally  in  contact. 

There  are  few  bones  in  the  body  that  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 
application  of  enormous  force ;  but  there  are  some, — as,  for  example, 
the  vertebrsB,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  carpus,  and  tarsus,  so  firmly 
ioined  together,  that  although  by  extreme  violence  the  ligaments  and 
other  structures  by  which  they  are  so  powerfully  tied  together  and 
maintained  in  their  natural  relations,  may  be  injured  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  admit  of  the  bones  being  displaced,  yet  the  application  of 
extreme  force  in  such  cases  produces  other  effects  of  so  dangerous  and 
destructive  a  character  that  the  separation  of  the  bones  is  a  matter  of 
inferior  importance.  The  articulations  which  are  principally  subject 
to  dislocation  are  the  ginglymoid  and  the  orbicular  ;  more  especially 
the  latter.  The  reason  of  this  difference  will  at  once  be  perceived, 
on  observing  in  the  ginglymoid  joints  the  mutual  correspondence  of 
the  eminences  and  depressions  of  the  bones,  the  number,  strength, 
and  firmness  of  their  ligaments,  and  the  configuration  of  the  parts, 
which,  like  a  hinge,  admits  of  motion  only  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  single  plane ;  whereas,  in  the  orbicular  joints  the  very  shape  of  the 
bones,  the  comparatively  loose  condition  of  the  ligaments,  and  the 
formation  of  the  joints  such  as  to  allow  very  extensive  and  diversified 
movement,  all  contribute  to  increase  the  liability  to  dislocation. 

Dislocations  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  accidental  or  sponta- 
neous :  that  is,  the  articular  surfaces  may  be  either  completely,  or 
only  partially  separated  from  each  other ;  they  may  be  caused  by 
external  violence,  when  they  are  called  accidental ;  or,  in  consequence 
of  disease  in  a  joint,  the  bones  and  ordinary  ligamentous  restraints 
may  be  so  destroyed,  that  the  common  actions  of  the  muscles  produce 
the  displacement  of  the  bones  without  any  external  violence.  This 
spontaneous  dislocation  is  met  with  in  the  hip  and  in  the  knee :  but, 
as  in  this  part  of  the  work  we  are  considering  the  separation  of  the 
ends  of  bones  caused  by  external  violence,  we  shall  defer  any  further 
reference  to  spontaneous  dislocation  until  we  come  to  describe  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  diseases  of  joints.  An  incomplete  dis- 
location is  of  comparatively  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  orbictdar 
joints,  but  in  the  ginglymoid  it  is  frequent,  from  the  very  great 
breadth  of  articulating  sur&ces. 

Another  arrangement,  which  in  a  pi-actical  point  of  view  is  of  great 
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importance,  divides  dislocatious  into  two  classes,  simple  and  com- 
pound. A  dislocation  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  the  articulation  is 
not  laid  open  ;  and  compound,  when  tlie  head  of  a  bone  is  not  only 
dislodged  from  its  articular  cavity,  but  forced  through  the  integu- 
ments, or  complicated  with  a  communicating  wound  of  the  soft  parts 
extending  into  the  joint. 

In  treating  of  simple  dislocations  we  shall  consider — 
I.  The  causes  of  dislocation.  —  II.    The  symptoms.  —  III.  The 
general  indications  of  treatment. — I Y.  The  consequences  of  an  unre- 
duced dislocation. 

I.  The  Causts  of  dislocation  may  be  arranged  into  predisposing, 
and  exciting.  To  the  former  belong  shallowness  in  the  form  of  a 
joint ;  great  looseness  of  its  ligaments ;  great  latitude  of  motion  ; 
weakness  of  surrounding  muscles,  whether  from  emaciation  and  de- 
bility, or  from  paralysis ;  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts 
from  previous  dislocations  ;  unusual  distension  of  a  joint  from  an 
inordinate  accumulation  of  synovia  ;  and  destruction  of  the  ordinary 
organs  of  relation  from  disease.  The  exciting  causes  are  external 
violence  and  excessive  muscular  exertion.  Of  these  many  examples 
might  be  given.  External  violence  may  be  applied  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  for  an  example  of  each  we  may  mention  two  ways  in  which 
the  shoulder  is  dislocated.  Dislocation  downwards  of  the  shoulder 
is  sometimes  produced  by  violence  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus,  by  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  directly  forced  down  into 
the  axilla ;  and  sometimes  by  the  indirect  application  of  violence,  as 
when  by  a  fall,  or  by  other  means,  the  elbow  is  forcibly  raised 
upwards,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thus  driven  against  the  under 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  displacement  of  the  patella  will 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  excessive  muscular 
action  may  give  rise  to  dislocation.  The  natural  position  of  the 
patella  is  such,  that  it  prevents  the  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle  from 
going  in  a  straight  direction  from  their  origins  at  the  pelvis  to  the 
anterior  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  into  which  they  may  be  considered  as 
being  inserted  through  the  medium  of  the  fibrous  covering  on  the 
front  of  the  patella  and  the  ligamentum  patell».  The  bone,  pre- 
venting these  fibres  from  going  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  pelvis 
to  the  leg,  causes  them  to  describe  an  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
inwards.  When  the  muscle  is  violently  called  into  action,  it  will  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  patella  outwards,  in  its  endeavour  to  pass 
straight  to  the  tibia,  and  thus  a  dislocation  outwards  is  often  pro- 
duced. If  the  muscle  be  violently  called  into  action  while  the  knee  is 
bent  inwards,  a  dislocation  will  be  still  more  likely  to  ensue.  At  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation,  a  dislocation  is  often  caused  by  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

II.  Symptoms, — One  of  the  most  constant  andcharacteiistic  symptoms 
of  dislocation,  and  one  which  seeois  to  distinguish  this  injury  from 
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fracture,  is  the  fixed  condition  of  the  limb.      In  some  cases  there  is 
absolute  immobility  of  the  limb,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  either  by 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient,  or  even  by  the  surgeon.     This 
complete  immobility  is  usually  found  in  joints  which  move  only  in  a 
single  plane ;  for  example,  it  is  particularly  observed  in  dislocation 
backwards  of  the  elbow.     In  other  cases,  although  the  muscles  about 
a  joint  cannot  excite  motion,  the  limb  may  be  very  slightly  moved  in 
one  particular  direction ;   for  instance,  in  some  cases  of  dislocation 
downwards  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  the  arm  can  be  raised  up- 
wards to  a  certain  extent  by  the  surgeon,  while  it  may  be  perfectly 
immovable  in  every  other  direction.      But  slight  mobility  in  one 
direction,  though  occasionally  observed,  is  not  found  in  many  in- 
stances, and  therefore  a  fixed  condition  of  a  limb  may  be  considered 
as  a  general  symptom  of  dislocation.     Sometimes  the  mobility  is  not 
entirely  lost  for  two  or  three  hours  afber  the  accident,  or  even  longer. 
This  is  believed  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  muscles  requiring  some  time 
to  shorten,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  their  altered  condition, 
and  partly  from  the  irritation  and  inflammation  caused  by  the  unna- 
tural position  of  the  bone.     The  patient  feels  more  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  consequence  of  the  irritation  and  inflammation,  and,  there- 
fore, naturally  offers  greater  resistance  to  any  moving  of  the  limb. 
A  second  symptom  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  is  the  unnatural 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone.     This  is  a  striking  symptom,  and  to 
be  especially  observed.    As  a  good  example,  we  may  mention  disloca- 
tion downwards  of  the  shoulder  in  which  the  axis  of  the  humerus  is 
directed  into  the  axilla,  instead  of  being  in  its  natural  position.    This 
symptom  presents  itself  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  dislocation, 
and  remains  until  reduction  is  effected.      A  third,  and  very  frequent 
symptom,  is  some  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  limb.       The  dislo- 
cated extremity  is   in  most  instances  shortened,  but  is  sometimes 
lengthened;  as  in  dislocation  downwards  of  the  shoulder,  and  dislocation 
downwards  of  the  hip.     In  the  under  extremity,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  lengthening  is  a  good  diagnostic  symptom  between 
dislocation  and  fracture  ;  for  it  is  found  in  dislocation  downwards  of 
the  hip-joint,  but  never  occurs  in  any  fracture  of  the  \mder  extremity. 
A  fourth  symptom  is  some  unnatural  appearance  about  the  joint,  by 
which  its  shape  is  changed.     These  alterations  of  form   differ,   of 
course,  in  different  dislocations.      A  fifth  symptom  is  slight,  soft  cre- 
pitation, or  a  simulation  of  crepitus.    This  is  a  symptom  of  which  the 
practitioner  ought  to  be  well  aware,  lest  he  be  deceived  by  it,  and  led 
to  mistake  a  dislocation  for  a  fracture.    The  crepitation  in  dislocation 
is  of  a  soft,  crackling,  oozy,  sloppy  character,  easily  distinguished  from 
the  hard  grating  crepitus  of  fracture,  and  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  escape  of  synovia  and  serous  effusion  into  the  surrounding  ceUular 
tissue.      Sometimes,  however,  there  is  in  dislocation  a  hard  crepitus, 
in  consequence  of  small  osseous  scales  being  torn  off  from  the  bone 
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where  the  muscles  are  inserted  into  it.  In  addition  to  the  above 
symptoms,  there  are  sometimes  great  swelling,  pain  about  the  joint, 
great  pain  at  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  the  trunks  of  which  may 
be  pressed  by  the  head  of  the  bone.  There  may  also  be  numbness, 
or  even  paralysis  of  the  limb,  if  the  pressure  on  the  nerves  be  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  osdema,  if  the  pressure  be  on  the  vessels  returning 
blood  from  the  extremity. 

III.  TrecUmeni. — In  the  treatment  of  dislocations  the  indications 
are  three  : — 

1.  To  restore  the  bone  to  its  natural  situation  :  this  is  termed 
reduction. 

2.  To  preserve  the  parts  reduced  in  their  natural  position,  until 
the  lacerated  ligaments  have  had  time  to  unite. 

3.  To  prevent  unfavourable  symptoms,  or  if  they  have  already 
occurred,  to  remove  them. 

The  first  and  paramount  indication  is  reduction,  which  should  be 
immediately  attempted ;  for  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  with  the 
length  of  time  from  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation,  and  is,  after  a 
long  interval,  altogether  impracticable  It  is  universally  agreed,  that 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  a  recent  dislocation  is  mus- 
cular action.  Some  muscles,  having  their  extremities  brought  nearer 
to  each  other  than  is  natural,  become  permanently  contracted,  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  condition.  The  proofs  of  this 
are  found  in  the  fstcility  with  which  reduction  is  accomplished,  when 
the  accident  has  happened  in  a  limb  affected  with  paralysis,  or  in  a 
weak,  relaxed,  and  emaciated  person  ;  or  when  the  muscles  are  inca- 
pable of  making  much  resistance  through  any  great  temporary  weak- 
ness, or  extreme  prostration,  or  collapse,  or  through  the  patient  being 
fiiint,  or  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

The  condition  of  the  parts  about  the  joint  differs  at  different 
periods,  if  it  be  long  before  reduction  is  attempted.  Immediately 
after  the  accident,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  from  the  depression  of  the 
system,  principally  caused  by  the  shock  of  the  injury;  and  this  condi- 
tion is  very  favourable  for  reduction :  soon,  however,  they  become 
spasmodically  rigid,  and  ultimately,  if  reduction  be  not  accomplished, 
they  become  completely  adapted  to  their  altered  condition ;  the  lace- 
ration of  the  ligaments  ia  gradually  filled  up  by  the  effusion  of  adhe- 
sive lymph,  and  if  the  ligament  be  a  capsular  one,  with  a  rent, 
through  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  escaped,  the  diminished  size 
of  this  opening  from  the  effusion  of  lymph  will,  in  time,  present  a 
further  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bone  into  its  natural  situation. 
To  overcome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  extension  and  counter- 
extension  are  employed.  It  must  be  manifest,  that  simply  drawing 
or  extending  the  limb  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  muscles 
around  the  joint ;  but  that  to  make  the  whole  force  bear  upon  them, 
both  extension  and  counter-extension  are  to  be  used.     For  instance. 
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when  you  have  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  you  first  fix 
the  scapula ;  in  other  words,  you  use  counter-extension.  You  next 
apply  the  extending  force  to  the  arm ;  but  this  without  counter- 
extension  at  the  same  time  would  answer  no  useful  purpose,  for  the 
extending  force,  instead  of  acting  on  the  muscles  around  the  joint, 
would  act  on  the  whole  body  ;  so  that  counter-extension,  that  is,  the 
fixing  of  the  body,  is  obviously  just  as  necessary  as  the  application 
of  force  to  the  bone  which  has  been  dislocated. 

By  British  surgeons,  extension  and  counter-extension  are  applied 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  dislocated  joint :  for  example,  in  dislocation 
of  the  hip,  the  counter-extension  is  applied  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  ex- 
tension to  the  thigh ;  because  the  whole  force  is  thus  directed  against 
the  muscles  which  oppose  the  reduction. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance  is,  the  best  method  of  using 
extension  ;  whether  short  and  violent  efforts  should  be  made,    or 
whether  the  force  should  be  continued  even  and  uninterrupted.     On 
this  subject  Professor  S.  Cooper  remarks  : — "  The  invariable  maxim 
in  reducing  dislocation  is,  not  to  make  the  extension  with  sudden  and 
considerable  violence,  but  gradually,  and,  at  the  same  time,  steadily 
and  unremittingly.     It   is  safer  to  tire  out  the  opposition  of  the 
muscles  by  gradually  increased  uninterrupted  force,  than  by  resorting 
to  short  efforts  of  great  violence.     In  this  latter  practice  you  run 
the  risk  of  producing  considerable  mischief ;  you  may  rupture  arte* 
ries  and  veins ;  you  may  contuse  and  injure  important  nerves  ;  or  you 
may  lacerate  the  soft  parts.     But  with  all  these  objections,  you  would 
gain  nothing,  for  you  would  have  less  chance  of  getting  the  bone  into 
its  place,  than  by  a  milder  and  more  judicious  plan.    The  principle,  I 
repeat,  then,  is  to  make  the  extension  slowly  and  gradually,  and  at 
the  same  time  unremittingly ;  for  no  muscles,  however  powerful  they 
may  be,  can  resist  force  thus  employed  against  them,  beyond  a  certayi 
time,  and  they  must,  eventually,  become  tired  out."     The  manner  in 
which  extension  and  counter-extension  are  employed,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent dislocations,  as  will  afterwards  be  observed,  when  the  disloca- 
tions are  described. 

In  employing  extension,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  so  to  apply 
it  that  as  little  iujury  as  possible  may  be  caused  to  the  soft  parts.  With 
this  object,  various  means  are  taken  to  avoid  bruising  or  excoriating 
the  part  to  which  the  force  is  applied ;  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  wetted, 
that  it  may  be  less  apt  to  slip,  or  a  portion  of  soft  wash-leather,  or 
a  damp  towel,  may  for  this  purpose  be  put  round  the  part  to  which 
the  extension  is  to  be  applied.  This  having  been  done,  let  a  loop,  or 
noose,  formed  by  doubling  a  band  of  linen  or,  which  answers  as  well, 
of  stout  worsted,  be  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  limb  thus  protected, 
and  the  ends  be  drawn  through  the  noose ;  to  these  ends  the  force 
employed,  which  is  usually  the  muscular  power  of  assistants,  is 
applied.     The  preferable  way  of  applying  the  noose,  is  to  fix  it  by 
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means  of  what  is  called  the  clove-hitch  ;  the  advantage  of  which  is, 
that  while  it  holds  firmly  enough,  it  cannot  be  tightened  by  the 
pulling  so  as  unduly  or  dangerously  to  constrict  the  limb.  Instead 
of  a  noose,  a  circular  band,  tightened  by  a  screw,  is  sometimes  used ;  but 
the  former  is  more  convenient  and  efficient.  The  force  should  be  thus 
applied,  while  counter-extension  is  being  applied  above  the  joint.  The 
different  ways  of  using  counter-extension  suitable  to  special  disloca- 
tions will  be  afterwards  described. 

In  some  dislocations  the  muscular  power  of  assistants  is  insufficient ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  necessary  force  is  applied  by  means  of  pulleys. 
These,  being  so  constructed  as  to  affi)rd  great  mechanical  power,  enable 
the  operator  to  carry  the  extension  to  any  degree  he  may  think 
judicious,  without  the  risk  of  any  relaxation  or  diminution  of  the 
force.  When  they  are  employed,  a  well-padded  belt  is  fixed  round 
the  limb,  having  two  straps  with  rings  attached  to  it ;  the  hook  of 
one  set  of  pulleys  is  fixed  to  the  rings,  while  that  of  another 
is  fixed  to  some  ring,  staple,  or  other  resisting  object  in  the  room,  and 
an  assistant  pulls  the  cord,  to  which  in  this  method  of  reduction  the 
whole  power  is  applied. 

The  obstacles  to  reduction  are  sometimes  so  considerable,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  some  previous  measures  to  diminish  the  powerof  the 
muscles.  This  is  usually  required  in  attempting  to  reduce  dislocations 
of  long  standing,  or  in  the  case  of  robust  persons,  and  in  dislocations  of 
the  hip-joint,  where  the  resistance  is  always  very  considerable.  The 
means  formerly  employed  for  this  purpose  were,  venesection,  or  nauseat- 
ing doses  of  antimony,  or  the  warm  bath ;  but  of  all  the  auxiliaries  to 
extension  and  counter-extension  chloroform  is  the  most  powerful, 
and  it  is  now  invariably  preferred.  It  prevents  pain,  feuulitates  re- 
duction, renders  comparatively  little  force  effectual,  thereby  diminish- 
ing the  danger  of  injuring  texture,  and  leaves  no  permanent  weak- 
ness of  systeuL  When  extension  and  counter-extension  are  being 
employed,  the  surgeon  should  use  the  dislocated  bone  as  a  lever,  and 
endeavour  to  press  the  extremity  of  it  in  the  direction  most  calcu- 
lated to  promote  reduction ;  but  this  should  not  be  attempted  until 
extension  and  counter-extension  have  been  used  for  some  time. 

For  fulfilling  the  second  indication,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  dislocation  until  the  ligaments  have  had  time  to  unite,  the 
joint  should  be  kept  at  rest^  in  the  attitude  in  which  a  return  of  the 
dislocation  is  least  likely  to  occur  in  some  instances,  and,  with  a 
degree  of  support,  which,  however,  must  depend  on  the  situation  of 
the  articulation.  The  ligaments  are  more  or  less  lacerated,  and  re- 
quire time  to  heal ;  and  the  surrounding  muscles,  being  not  unfre- 
quently  torn  from  their  insertions,  must  be  kept  at  rest  until  they 
regain  their  attachments,  otherwise  the  joint  will  remain  weak  in 
after  life. 

The  third  indication  is  to  prevent,  or  remove  unfavourable  symp- 
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toms  ;  for  the  former  purpose,  rest  of  the  joint  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  are  required ;  for  the  latter,  antiphlogistic  remedies  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms. 

IV.  The  consequences  of  an  Unreduced  Dislocation  are  important, 
and  in  some  instances  the  resources  of  nature  in  forming  an  artificial 
joint  are  considerabla  They  seem,  however,  to  be  much  more  effec- 
tive in  some  articulations  than  in  others;  in  the  orbicular,  for 
example,  than  in  the  ginglymoid.  In  the  one  case,  the  power  of 
motion  is  often  regained  to  a  considerable  extent ;  whereas,  in  the 
other,  it  is  almost,  or  sometimes  even  entirely,  lost.  In  orbicular 
joints  the  very  form  of  the  bone  gives  a  facility  of  moving,  and  if 
the  displaced  head  rests  on  a  muscle,  the  muscle  becomes  dense, 
hollow,  ligamentous,  smooth,  lubricated,  and  of  a  suitable  form  for 
its  reception.  If  it  rests  on  a  bone,  as,  for  example,  on  the  ilium  or 
scapula,  a  cavity  is  formjed  to  receive  it,  partly  by  absorption  of  part 
of  the  bone  on  which  it  rests,  and  partly  by  the  deposition  of  new 
bone  ;  and  the  cavity  is  either  lined  with  a  dense  ligamentous  matter, 
or  covered  with  a  porcellanous  deposit.  A  cup  is  thus  formed  for 
the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone,  which  loses  its  carti- 
lage, and  generally  becomes  covered  over  by  the  porcellanous  deposit, 
which  gives  a  smoothness  to  the  movement  of  the  parts  on  each 
other.  The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  becomes  condensed,  and, 
although  less  dense  and  firm  than  the  original  capsular  ligament,  yet 
it  serves  to  connect  the  parts  of  the  new  articulation  with  each  other, 
and  assists  in  preserving  them  in  the  necessary  relations.  Subse- 
quently, and  always  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  the 
original  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes 
changed,  and  ultimately  very  much  diminished  by  the  disappearing 
of  its  cartilage,  the  gradual  filling  up  of  its  centre,  and  the  rounding 
off  by  absorption  of  its  edges.  These  changes  take  place  earlier,  if 
the  new  cavity  be  so  situated  as  to  encroach  during  its  formation  on 
the  old  one.  In  some  cases  the  new  cavity  has  been  found  so  com- 
pletely to  surround  the  head  of  the  bone,  that  it  was  impossible  after 
death  to  remove  the  head  without  fracturing  some  part  of  the  artificial 
joint.  The  resources  of  nature  in  remedying  the  effect  of  an  unre- 
duced dislocation  are  by  no  means  so  great,  when  the  accident  occurs 
in  a  ginglymoid  articulation.  The  configuration  of  the  bones  is  sueh, 
that  the  displaced  bone  cannot  play  so  easily  on  the  parts  with  which 
il  is  brought  into  contact ;  and  the  bones  are  held  so  firmly  by  their 
connexions  as  not  to  admit  of  much  motion  ;  hence,  more  or  less  of 
bony  anchylosis  has  been  found  on  dissection  to  be  the  general  result. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  consequences  of  an  unreduced  dis- 
location materially  differ,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  articulation 
to  which  the  accident  has  happened. 
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COMPOUND  DISLOCATIONS. 


When  a  bone  is  not  only  displaced  from  the  articular  surface  with 
which  it  is  naturally  in  contact,  but  is  also  protruded  through  the 
external  coverings,  or  when,  in  addition  to  displacement,  laceration 
exposes  to  view  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  the  injury  constitutes  a  com- 
pound dislocation,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  simple  disloca- 
tion, as  compound  fracture  bears  to  simple  fracture.  A  compound 
dislocation  may  also  be  complicated  with  fi'acture  or  severe  contusion 
of  the  bones,  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels, or  laceration  of,  or  pressure  upon,  nerves.  These  complica« 
tions  are  very  formidable,  and  excite  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  mind 
of  the  surgeon.  At  one  time,  they  were  considered  cases  for  ampu- 
tation ;  but  now  a  surgeon  would  not  think  himself  justified  in  ad- 
vising amputation  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  dislocation  being 
compound.  Petit  and  Pott  inculcated  the  necessity  of  immediate 
amputation,  and  the  practice  was  for  a  long  time  almost  invariably 
adhei*ed  to,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France  ;  but  the  experience  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Listen,  and  of  every  practical  surgeon  of  eminence  in  the  present 
day,  justifies  a  different  procedure.  In  determining  on  the  necessity  of 
amputation,  the  surgeon  is  guided  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
complications,  the  situation  and  size  of  the  articulation,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  The  circumstances  which  warrant  amputa- 
tion are, — very  serious  complications,  such  as  dangerous  contusion 
and  extensive,  and  more  especially  comminuted,  fracture ;  rupture  of 
important  arteries ;  very  great  laceration  of  soft  parts,  so  that  the 
joint  to  a  great  extent  must  remain  open  ;  and  a  weak  or  irritable 
constitution.  The  case  is  also  more  unfavourable,  if  the  articulation 
be  in  a  part  of  the  body  where,  by  reason,  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  circulation,  the  process  of  repair  must  be  feeble.  Such  are 
the  general  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  amputation;  but  in  every  particular 
case,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  particular  circumstsoices,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  such  a  general  rule  as  would  enable 
him  to  decide  in  every  one  that  may  arise.  When  amputation  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  proper  time  for  its  performance  is  immediately 
after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  collapse  caused  by  the  injury, 
and  before  inflammatory  symptoms  and  accompanying  irritative  fever 
have  commenced.  The  only  other  period  at  which  it  can  be  per- 
formed is  not  only  much  less  favourable,  but  is  also  one  which  may 
never  arrive ;  namely,  when  the  above  symptoms  have  subsided. 
The  question,  therefore,  whether  or  not  a  limb  is  to  be  preserved,  is 
one  which  calls  for  an  early  decision.  When  such  cases  terminate 
fatally,  it  is  usually  either  at  an  early  period  by  gangrene,  or  by 
irritative  fever,  or,  at  a  later  period,  by  hectic  fever  from  the  conti- 
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nuance  of  local  suppuration  and  irritation,  or  from  erysipelas, 
phlebitis,  or  pysdmia.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  irritative  fever, 
while  the  patient  is  hectic,  amputation  may  be  performed ;  but  after 
the  constitution  has  been  weakened  by  the  previous  symptoms,  there 
is  much  less  prospect  of  a  fjEivourable  result.  The  two  dangers  which 
the  surgeon  has  to  consider  in  determining  the  treatment  in  the  first 
instance,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  imnecessary  mutilation  if  the  limb 
be  amputated,  and,  on  the  other,  the  risk  of  life  from  gangrene  and 
irritative  fever,  if  amputation  be  not  performed.  In  penons  of  sound 
constitution,  compound  dislocation  is  often  treated  successfully ;  and 
sometimes  they  recover  from  very  formidable  injuries  of  this  descrip- 
tion with  very  considerable  motion  of  the  injured  joint. 

When  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  the  bones  should 
be  reduced,  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together,  and  preserved  in 
apposition  by  stripes  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  excite  any  irritation  by  pressure  ;  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  obtain  adhesion  of  the  soft  parts  ;  and  the  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  should  be  combated  by  the  appropriate  remedies. 

PARTICULAR   DISLOCATIONS. 

DISLOCATIONS     OP    THE   LOWER     JAW,    OR    TEMPORO-MAXILLARY 

ARTICULATION. 

The  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  liable  to  three  dislocations, 
namely — 

Ist.  Complete  dislocation  on  both  sides ;  2nd.  Complete  dislocation 
on  one  side ;  and  3rd.  Partial  dislocation  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation. 

COMPLETE  DISLOCATION   ON   BOTH   BIDES. 

Cau8e8, — This  dislocation  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  upon  the  chin 
when  the  mouth  is  opened  wide  ;  by  yawning  ;  by  spasmodic  action 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles,  while  laughing ;  by  spasmodic 
action  of  the  same  muscles,  during  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, — of 
which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fox,  the  dentist,  met  with  an  example ; 
or  by  violently  or  suddenly  opening  the  mouth  very  wide  to  receive 
too  large  a  body, — of  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  records  a  case, — that  of 
two  boys  struggling  for  an  apple,  the  one  of  whom,  attempting  to  force 
it  into  his  mouth,  dislocated  his  jaw.  When  the  condyloid  process  is 
in  its  natural  position,  it  rests  behind  the  inferior  root  of  the  zygoma, 
which  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  condyloid  fossa  ;  but  it  may  be 
drawn  over  this  root  by  the  external  pterygoid ;  and  this  is  more 
likely  to  happen,  if  the  mouth  be  wide  open,  when  the  external 
pterygoid  contracts.  The  rationale  of  this  must  at  once  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  knows  the  action  of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

Symptoms, — ^The  patient  is  unable  to  close  the  mouth.     At  first 
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there  is  a  conBideTaUe  diat&nce  between  the  front  teeth  of  the  upper 
and  tower  jaw-bones,  Bometimea  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half;  but 
afterwards     the    jaws    can    be 

brought    closer,    although    the  'E-      ■ 

mouth  still  remans  open,  iu 
consequence  of  tbe  mechanical 
obstruction  presented  \>j  the  re- 
lation which  ia  produced  be- 
tween tbe  coronoid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  tbe  under 
part  of  the  malar  boD&  The 
fuDCtious  of  speech  and  of  de- 
glutition are  interrupted;  and 
the  salivary  glands  beiDg  irri- 
tated by  the  pressure,  there  ia 
consequently  a  great  secretion 
of  saliva,  which,  from  the  loss 
of  deglutition,  dribbles  over  the 
chin.  If  the  lower  teeth  could 
be  brought  up,  they  would  be 
found  much  in  advaoce  of  the 
upper.  The  pain  in  some  in- 
stances is  not  vety  great ;  in  others,  excesuve.  The  cheek  is 
stretched  and  flattened  ;  tbe  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  too  near  tha 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  a  preternatural  depreesiou 
may  be  felt  in  front  of  tbe  external  auditory  foramen,  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  the  condyle  from  ita  natural  situation. 

Slate  of  the  parts. — The  condyloid  process,  instead  of  being  in  ita 
natural  situation,  that 

is,    in  tbe  condyloid  ^'8-  B^- 

fossa,  the  articular 
cavity  of  some  writers, 
behind  tbe  inferior 
root  of  the  ^goma, 
called  by  some  the 
articular  eminence,  is 
brought  forward  in 
front  of  this  emi 
nence ;  and  as  the 
combined  action  of 
the  external  pterygoid 
muscles,  which  have 
one  of  their  insertions 
into  the  pterygoid 
fossa  immediately  be- 
neath  the  condyloid 
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process,  is  to  bring  forward  the  jaw,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
dislocation  may  be  produced  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  these 
muscles. 

The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  is  inferior  to  the  under  part 
of  the  malar  bone,  and  pressing  against  it,  presents  the  mechanical 
obstacle  to  the  closing  of  the  mouth,  which  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to. 

TrecUmerU, — Various  methods  of  reduction  have  been  adopted.  One 
is  to  introduce  the  thumbs,  and  with  them  to  depress  the  molar  teeth, 
while  the  chin  is  elevated  by  the  fingers  :  by  this  means  the  condyles 
are  depressed,  and  sent  backwards  into  the  cavities  in  which  they  are 
naturally  situated.  Another  method  is  that  employed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  placed  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  long  upon  the  molar  teeth  ; 
then  raising  the  end  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  using  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  as  a  fulcrum,  thus  depressed  the  end  which  was  on 
the  teeth,  thereby  accomplishing  reduction  on  one  side ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  same  manner,  he  reduced  the  dislocation  on  the  other 
side.  A  third,  and  by  far  the  most  elegant  method,  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  namely,  to  place  a  cork  on  each  side, 
between  the  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  as  far  back 
as  possible,  and  then  to  press  up  the  chin  with  the  hand.  The  corks  act 
as  fulcra,  the  lower  jaw  as  a  lever,  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  chin 
as  the  power.  By  raising  the  chin,  the  condyles  are  pressed  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  are  thus  sent  over  the  articular  eminences 
into  their  natural  situations.  Dislocations  of  considerable  standing 
have  been  reduced.  Stromeyer  reduced  one  of  25,  and  Donovan  one 
of  90  days*  standing. 

COMPLETE  DISLOCATION   ON   ONE  SIDE. 

By  this  is  meant  a  dislocation  in  which  the  condyloid  process  ad- 
vances over  the  inferior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  or  articular 
eminence,  on  one  side. 

In  this  dislocation  the  mouth  cannot  be  closed,  but  it  is  not  so 
widely  opened  as  in  dislocation  on  both  sides  ;  the  chin  is  generally 
twisted  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  incisor  teeth  are  not  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  face.  From  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of 
the  parts,  we  should  expect,  that  in  every  instance  of  tliis  injury  the 
chin  would  be  evidently  turned  towards  the  opj)osite  side  ;  but  Mr. 
Hey,  of  Leeds,  says,  "  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  disease  when  I 
could  discern  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  chin.  The  symptom 
which  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  guide  in  this  case,  is  a  small 
hollow,  which  may  be  felt  behind  the  condyle  that  is  dislocated, 
which  does  not  subsist  on  the  other."  The  other  symptoms,  the  state 
of  the  parts,  and  the  treatment,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  injury,  except  that  in  reduction,  the  cork,  or  lever  of 
wood,  or  pressure  with  the  thumb,  should  be  used  only  on  one  side. 
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To  depress  both  condyles  is  foiud,  as  was  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hey, 
to  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  reduction;  and  this,  no  donbt,  ex- 
plains what  several  sargeons  have  experienced,  namely,  that  redaction 
is  more  easily  accomplished  by  using  the  lever  of  wood,  than  by  other 
means  when  the  injury  is  on  one  side.  After  reduction,  the  jaw 
should  be  for  some  time  supported  by  a  bandage,  and  the  patient 
should  be  careful  not  to  open  the  mouth  wide  for  a  considerable 
period.  Care,  indeed,  will  be  ever  afberwards  necessary  in  opening  the 
mouth  ;  for  when  the  injury  has  once  happened,  a  very  sl^ht  cause 
will  be  sufficient  to  reproduce  it. 

PARTIAL  DISLOCATION,   OB  SUBLUXATION,   OF  THE  JAW. 

The  signs  of  subluxation  are,  a  sudden  locking  of  the  jaw,  the 
mouth  being  opened  slightly  and  more  widely  in  general  on  the 
affected  side,  and  pain  at  the  articulation.  The  symptoms  do  not 
depend  on  the  displacement  of  the  bones  from  each  other,  but  on  the 
inter-articular  cartilage  slipping  from  its  proper  relation  to  the  condy- 
loid process  in  consequence  of  relaxation,  especially  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  It  is  met  with  in  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit  of 
body,  and  is  usually  removed  by  the  natural  efforts  to  open  or  shut 
the  mouth  ;  but  when  these  do  not  succeed,  the  back  part  of  the  jaw 
should  be  pressed  directly  downwards,  so  that  the  condyloid  process 
being  depressed,  the  cartilage  may  be  replaced  in  its  proper  relation 
to  it  In  one  instance,  after  this  plan  had  fiiiled,  remembering  the 
attachment  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  to  the  inter-articular  car- 
tilage as  well  as  to  the  pterygoid  fossa,  I  desired  the  patient  to  make 
an  effort  to  bring  forward  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  effort  very  speedily 
removed  the  subluxation.  Young  women  of  relaxed  habit  often 
experience  a  painful  snapping  at  the  joint  while  opening  and  closing 
the  mouth.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  occasioned  by  the  ligament  failing 
from  relaxation  to  preserve  the  parts  in  their  due  relations  ;  and  the 
best  remedies  for  its  removal  are  the  means  most  likely  to  increase 
the  tone  of  the  imrts,  and  to  improve  the  general  health  and  strength. 
The  shower-bath,  preparations  of  iron,  together  with  other  treatment 
for  the  general  health,  have  been  useful,  and  in  obstinate  cases  a 
blister  in  front  of  the  ear  has  been  found  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  CLAVICLE  AT  ITS  STEBNAL  EXTREMITY. 

Of  this  articulation  four  dislocations  have  been  known ;  but 
two  of  them  are  so  extremely  rare,  that  of  one  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  his  vast  experience,  never  met  with  an  example,  although  he 
records  a  case  in  the  practice  of  another  surgeon,  in  which  the  dislo- 
cation was  caused,  not  by  external  violence,  but  by  disease ;  and  of 
the  other,  so  far  as  my  reading  extends,  I  have  found  but  one  example. 

x 


SOG  UISLOCiiTIONS    OF    THE    CLAVICLF.. 

The  fonr  dislocations  n.re  arranged  in  the  following  order,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  clavicle  : — 

1.  Dislocation  forwards,  in  which  the  clavicle  is  thrown  forwards 
on  the  stemum ;  2.  Dialocatioii  upwards  j  3.  Dislocation  back- 
wards ;  4.  Dialooation  upwards  and  inwards. 

fiymptonu. — In  dislocation  forwards,  there  is  an  unnatural  tumour, 
or  obvious  deformity  in  front  of  the  sternum,  which  may  be  made  to 
disappear  by  drawing  the  shoulders  backwards ;  but  it  returns  as  sood 
sa  the  force  is  removed  ;  the  distance  between  the  acromion  process 
and  the  mesial  line  is  diminished ;  the  head  is  drawn  forwards,  and 
(nmed  /r<im  the  affected  side  to  relax  the  stemo-cleido-maatoideos 
muscle ;  and  there  is  inability  to  raise  the  upper  extremity.  The 
clavicle  rests  on  the  front  of  the  sternum.  A  partial  dislocation  in 
this  direction  has  been  met  with,  in  which  the  clavicle  is  not  removed 
from  its  articulation  with  the  stemum,  the  ligaments  not  being  suf- 
ficiently lacerated  to  admit  of  complete  displacement ;  but  it  projects 
unnatni-ally  forwards. 

In  dislocation  upwards,  the  symptoms  differ  from  those  of  the  last 
dislocation  merely  in  the  situation  of  the  unnatural  swelling,  which  in 
thb  instance  is  in  the  under  part  of  the  neck  ;  in  the  other,  on  the 
front  of  the  sternum. 

Fig.  02. 


Thb  flgnre  1>  intanded  la  npnwmt  diilooition  of  the  ilcriKl  citremitj  of  (he  cliTid*.  uul 

diilocAtimiforwikniioftheBhflulder  joinCanitalflnaidB;  ud  dialocktian  of  the  urontijil  «adof 
theolATJal«,  ikDddiilocfttioiiof  Ui«>toiild«rdownwftrdionitiri^t  lide.— From  Coopki. 

In  dislocation  backwards,  there  is  an  unnatural  depression  in  the 
ordinaiy  situation  of  the  sternal  estremity  of  the  clavicle.  It  may 
also  be  aooompanied  by  dyspncea  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  hy 
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dysphagia  from  pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  and  hy  impeded  circulation 
and  pain  from  pressure  on  the  vessels  and  nerves.  This  dislocation 
is  so  very  rare,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  he  never  met  with  a 
single  case  as  the  result  of  injury,  but  refers  to  a  case  which  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Davie,  surgeon  at  Bungay,  in  which  the  dislo- 
cation was  caused  by  the  bone  being  pressed  forward  at  its  outer 
extremity,  arising  from  deformity  of  the  spine.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Davie  was  obliged  to  saw  off  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea  and  the  other  distressing  symptoms 
caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  parts  at  the  under  portion  of  the  neck. 
It  has,  however,  been  since  ascertained  that  this  injury  may  be  pro- 
duced by  violence,  and  in  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  for 
October,  1841,  several  cases  are  recorded.  The  ligaments  in  this  dis- 
location are  more  or  less  ruptured. 

Treatment, — In  dislocation  forwards,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour 
to  bring  forward  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  backwards  the  inner  extremity.  In  many  instances 
the  clavicle  has  been  drawn  off  the  sternum  by  pulling  the  shoulder 
backwards. 

In  dislocation  backwards,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  shoulders  very 
much  backwards,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sternum.  In  all 
these  dislocations  the  clavicle  may  be  drawn  outwards  by  drawing 
the  shoulder  outwards.  In  dislocation  upwards,  afber  the  shoulder  is 
drawn  outwards,  the  surgeon  should  raise  the  outer  and  depress  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  For  preserving  the  bone  in  its 
normal  situation,  and  at  perfect  rest,  the  best  retentive  apparatus  is 
that  used  in  fractures.  The  cure  is  seldom  so  complete  as  in  dislo- 
cations of  other  joints,  and  often  some  deformity  remains,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ligaments  not  properly  uniting.  Professor  S.  Cooper 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  dislocation  upv^ards  and  inwards. 
He  says, — *'  My  friend,  Mr.  Morton,  of  University  College,  has  fia.voured 
me  with  the  particulars  of  an  unusual  dislocation  of  the  sternal 
extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  displacement  of  it  being  upwards  and 
inwards.  Etienne  Car^ron,  set.  39,  mason,  admitted  into  the  hospital 
of  La  Charity,  on  account  of  an  injury  which  was  caused  by  his  having 
been  violently  squeeased  between  a  wall  and  a  cart,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  left  shoulder  was  thrust  inwards  with  great  force.  On 
examination,  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  was  found  to  have 
been  displaced  from  its  natural  situation,  and  was  now  placed  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum,  producing  a  slight  deformity  in  the 
contour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  It  seemed  from 
the  description  of  the  accident  which  was  given  by  the  patient^  that 
the  force  producing  the  injury  had  acted  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
push  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  dislocated  bone  upwards  and  behind 
the  sternal  portion  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.    The  articular 
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sorfi&ce  of  the  internal  extremity  of  the  dislocated  clavicle  lay  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  clavicle  of  the  sound  side,  and  was  supported  by 
the  superior  border  of  the  sternum.  The  attachment  of  the  steruo- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle  to  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  did  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  any  laceration.  M.  Yelpeau  considered  it  to  be  very 
probable  that  the  dislocation  was  in  the  first  place  backwards,  but 
that  the  force  continuing  to  act,  the  end  of  the  clavicle  was  afterwards 
driven  upwards  and  across  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
behind  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  The  dislocation  was  reduced 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  apparatus  of  Desault  for  fractured 
clavicle  employed  to  retain  the  bone  in  its  proper  place.  The  ban- 
dages used  were  steeped  in  a  solution  of '  dextrine,*  which  when  dry 
rendered  the  whole  immovable.*' 

DISLOCATION   OP  THE  CLAVICLE   AT   ITS   SCAPULAR  EXTREMITY. 

The  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  liable  to  two  dislocations, 
namely,  upwards,  in  which  it  rests  above,  and  downwards,  in  which  it 
is  placed  underneath  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula. 

DISLOCATION   UPWARDS. 

Symptoms. — Diminution  of  the  space  between  the  apex  of  the 
acromion  process  and  the  central  point  of  the  sternum  ;  an  obvious 
deformity  produced  by  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  may  be  best  ascertained  by  tracing 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  from  within  outwards  ;  in  doing  which  the 
finger  will  be  interrupted  by  the  outer  extremity ;  inability  of  the 
patient  to  raise  the  arm  ;  and  unnatural  flatness  of  the  shoulder.  By 
drawing  the  shoulders  very  forcibly  backwards,  these  symptoms  may 
be  made  to  disappear  for  the  time. 

State  of  the  porta. — The  superior  and  inferior  acromio-clavicular 
ligaments  are  ruptured.  The  peculiarity  of  the  displacement  is,  that 
when  the  two  portions  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  are  ruptured^ 
the  falling  down  of  the  shoulder  is  greater  than  if  the  two  proper 
ligaments  be  ruptured 

Treatment, — The  object  is  to  bring  the  shoulders  backwards.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  recommends  the  surgeon  to  place  his  knee  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  patient,  and  forcibly  draw  them  backwards  and 
outwards.  According  to  Mr.  Listen,  the  best  retentive  apparatus  is 
the  same  as  for  fractured  clavicle  ;  and  which  must  be  continued  for 
many  weeks,  as  the  ligaments  are  slow  in  uniting.  In  dislocation  of 
either  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  even  when  treated  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced surgeons,  some  deformity  will  almost  always  remain  ;  but  the 
patient  will  recover  the  motion  of  his  arm. 

DISLOCATION  DOWNWARDS. 

Thb  is  an  extremely  rare  dislocation,  so  much  so,  that  N61aton 
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stateH  there  are  but  three  cases  on  record.  Several  other  cases,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  recorded ;  and  some  months  ago  an  example 
came  under  my  own  observation,  in  which  the  injury  was  caused  by 
a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  dislocation  is  easily  distin- 
guished, and  the  retentive  apparatus  used  for  fractured  clavicle  will 
be  found  convenient  for  maintaining  the  parts  in  proper  position.  In 
the  case  I  met  with,  Brasdor*s  corslet  answered  more  perfectly 
along  with  a  sling  and  a  bandage  for  keeping  the  arm  close  to  the 
side. 

DISLOCATIOK  OF  THE  SHOULDER  JOINT. 

The  number  of  dislocations  to  which  the  shoulder  joint  is  liable, 
though  usually  stated  to  be  four,  we  shall  fiud  to  be  five,  three  of 
which  are  complete,  and  two  partial  The  direction  of  the  humerus 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  nomenclature. 

1.  Dislocation  downwards,  or  downwards  and  inwards,  or  into  the 
axilla,  or  subglenoid ;  2.  Complete  dislocation  forwards,  or  subcla- 
vicular ;  3.  Partial  dislocation  forwards,  or  subcoracoid ;  4.  Disloca- 
tion backwards,  or  subspinous  ;  5.  Partial  dislocation  upwaixls. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  these  dislocations,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  first  occurs  most  frequently  ;  the  second 
and  third  are  not  so  common  ;  the  fourth  is  very  rare  ;  and  of  the 
fifth,  not  more  than  one  or  two  cases  are  recorded. 

I.    DISLOCATION   D0WNWABD8. 

Exciting  Catises, — A  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder ;  a  blow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus,  when  the  arm 
is  extended  ;  or  the  forcible  and  violent  upraisiug  of  the  hand  or 
elbow,  by  which  the  head  of  the  bone  is  pressed  against  the  under 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  It  has  also  been  caused  by  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  deltoid,  as  in  raising  a  heavy  body ;  for  while  the 
deltoid  raises  the  arm,  the  capsular  ligament  is  made  the  fulcrum  ; 
aud  if  this  gives  way,  dislocation  downwards  may  be  produced. 

Symptoms, — The  natui-al  roundness  of  the  shoulder  is  lost,  owing 
to  the  head  of  the  bone  no  longer  supporting  the  deltoid  muscle ;  the 
acromion  process  is  unusually  large  aud  prominent ;  and  a  very 
striking  symptom,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  perceptible  on  examination, 
is  a  vacuity  under  the  acromion.  There  is  also  a  want  of  that  de- 
pression or  hollow  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  which  is  very  con- 
spicuous when  there  is  no  dislocation.  The  fibres  of  the  deltoid, 
instead  of  giving  the  roundness  to  the  shoulder,  and  going  in  a  convex 
direction  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  their  way  from  their 
origins  to  their  insertion  into  the  deltoid  eminence,  go  in  a  straight 
direction ;  and  if  they  be  felt  through  the  integuments,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  not  only  flat,  but  also  exceedingly  tense, — a  con- 
dition which,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  offers  one  of  the  obstacles  to 
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redaction.  The  ratioiuJe  of  these  sjmptomB  will  be  eaailj^  andeiv 
stood,  when  it  ia  remembered  that  the  head  of  the  bone,  instead  ot 
resting,  aa  it  nataralljr  does,  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  ia  aent  down  into 
the  axilla,  and  oonseqnently  the  distance  between  the  insertion  and 
the  origins  of  the  deltoid  is  greater  than  natural,  and  its  fibres  are 
therefore  pnt  violently  on  the  stretch. 

Fig,  83. 


All  the  above -mentioiied  symptoms  are  observable  about  the  upper 
and  outer  portion  of  the  shoulder.  On  the  opposite  aspect  of  the 
joint,  namely,  in  the  axilla,  there  is  an  unnatnisl  tumour  caused  by 
the  head  of  the  bone,  which  is  rendered  more  perceptible  by  eSecting 
abduction  of  the  elbow.  The  sui^eon  may  not  be  very  eennble  of 
this  ^mptom  while  the  patient  holds  his  elbow  as  near  as  be  can  to 
his  side  ;  but  the  moment  the  elbow  is  pressed  outwarda,  the  head  of 
the  bone  sinks  in  the  axilla,  and  can  be  veiy  distinctly  felt.  Elonga- 
tion of  the  afiected  arm  is  particularly  well  mailed ;  for  ascertaining 
which,  take  the  apex  of  the  acromion  and  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  as  two  fixed  points  for  meaanrement.  The  fore-arm  ia  at  a 
right  angle  vrith  the  arm ;  and  the  elbow,  the  aituation  of  which 
should  be  particularly  observed,  as  it  serves  for  a  diagnostic  symptom 
in  distinguishing  the  different  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  from  each 
other,  is  neither  directed  backwards  nor  forwards,  but  is  in  a  line 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  and  removed  from  the  side.  The 
patient  oannot,  by  a  voluntary  eSbrt  of  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
arm,  bring  the  elbow  to  the  side  ;  and  if  the  surgeon  forcibly  press  it 
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inwards,  the  patient  complains  of  great  pain  from  the  head  of  the 
bone  being  pressed  against  the  nerves  of  the  axilla,  and  when  left  to 
itself  the  arm  hangs  away  from  the  trunk.  The  patient  has  an  incli- 
nation to  support  the  elbow  by  the  hand,  when  standing ;  and  when 
sitting,  to  rest  it  on  the  knees.  A  very  striking  symptom  is  an  alter- 
ation in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus.  In  the 
natural  state  of  the  parts,  when  the  arm  is  by  the  side,  the  axis  of  the 
humerus  is  parallel  to  the  side,  and  the  arm  seems  to  come  down  from 
the  glenoid  cavity ;  whereas  in  this  dislocation,  the  axis  is  placed 
obliquely  in  regard  to  the  side,  and  the  humerus  seems  to  come  out 
from  the  trunk  instead  of  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  patient  has 
lost  the  power  of  performing  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  joint ; 
and  not  only  is  he  unable,  by  voluntary  effort,  to  raise  his  arm,  but 
it  is  also,  in  sr  great  measure,  immovable  by  the  surgeon,  especially 
upwards  and  downwards,  remaining  stiff  in  its  unnatural  position  ; 
and  the  patient,  when  he  wishes  to  alter  its  situation,  moves  the 
whole  trunk  and  extremity  in  mass.  Sometimes  the  surgeon  can 
move  it  slightly  backwards  and  forwards,  while  in  other  directions, 
motion  is  difficult  and  attended  with  great  suffering.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  add,  that  in  very  old  persons,  or  in  relaxed,  feeble  habits 
of  the  body,  the  immobility  of  the  arm  to  the  surgeon  may  not  be  so 
perceptible.  In  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  there  is  often 
tingling  at  the  points  of  the  fingers,  with  numbness  of  the  whole 
limb,  and  oedematous  swelling  arising  from  the  compression  of  the 
axillary  plexus  and  interruption  of  the  circulation.  On  moving  the 
limb,  a  slight  crepitus  is  sometimes  perceived,  but  on  continuing  the 
motion,  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  The  crepitus  is,  probably,  owing 
to  the  effusion  of  serum,  and  the  escape  of  synovia  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  This  soft  crepitus  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  hard 
crepitus  of  fracture,  which,  however,  has  been  sometimes  met  with  in 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  believed  to  depend  on  one  or  more 
of  the  tendinous  attachments  of  the  muscles  having,  during  their  dis- 
rnption,  torn  away  a  portion  of  their  osseous  attachments.  Many  of 
these  appearances,  although  very  distinctly  marked  at  first,  frequently 
become  obscured  for  a  time  by  extravasation  of  blood  and  inflamma- 
tory swelling,  which  often  supervene ;  but  when  these  symptoms  sub- 
side, they  again  become  distinct  and  decisive. 

State  of  parts, — For  conveying  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
parts,  I  shall  give  the  result  of  two  dissections  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
one  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  and  one  by  myself.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
says, — ''I  have  dissected  two  recent  cases  of  this  dislocation.  A 
sailor  fell  from  the  yard-arm  on  the  ship's  deck,  injured  his  skull,  and 
dislocated  the  arm  into  the  axilla  :  he  was  brought  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  expired  immediately  after  he  was  put  to  bed.  On  the 
following  day  I  obtained  permission  to  examine  his  shoulder,  which  I 
removed  from  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  minute 
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examination,  and  the  following  were  the  appearances  which  I  found  : 
On  removing  the  integuments,  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  cellular  membrane,  lying  immediately  under  the 
skin,  and  in  that  which  covers  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  as  well 
as  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  extending  as  far  as  the  cervix  of 
the  humerus,  below  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  The 
axillary  artery  and  plexus  of  nerves  were  thrown  out  of  their  course 
by  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone,  which  was  pushed  backwards  upon 
the  subscapularis  muscle.  The  deltoid  muscle  was  sunken  with  the 
head  of  the  bone  ;  the  supra-  and  infra-spinati  were  stretched  over 
the  glenoid  cavity  and  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula.  The  teres  major 
and  minor  had  undergone  but  little  change  of  position  ;  but  the  latter, 
near  its  insertion,  was  surrounded  by  extravasated  blood.  The 
coraco-brachialis  was  uninjured.  In  a  space  between  the  axillary 
plexus  and  the  coraco-brachialis,  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone, 
covered  by  its  smooth  articular  cartilage,  and  by  a  thin  layer  of  cel- 
lular membrane,  appeared.  The  capsular  ligament  was  torn  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  inner  side  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  would  have 
admitted  a  much  larger  body  than  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  through 
the  opening.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  which  covers 
the  ligament,  was  also  extensively  torn.  The  opening  of  the  liga- 
ment, through  which  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  bicepB 
passed,  was  rendered  larger  by  laceration,  but  the  tendon  itself  was  not 
torn.  The  head  of  the  os  hiuneri  was  thrown  on  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  between  it  and  the  ribs,  and  the  axis  of  its  new  situation  was 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  that  of  the  glenoid  cavity  from  which 
it  had  been  thrown.*' 

The  second  case  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  was  one  in  which  the  dislocation  had  existed  for  five 
weeks,  and  Sir  Astley  believed  that  the  poor  woman  died  from  the 
violence  used  in  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  accomplish  reduction  by- 
extension.  Sir  Astley  says, — "  The  capsular  ligament  had  given  way 
in  the  axilla  between  the  teres  minor  and  subscapularis  muscles ;  the 
tendon  of  the  subscapularis  was  torn  through  at  its  insertion  into  the 
lesser  tubercle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  rested 
upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  artery.  Having  deter- 
mined these  points  by  dissection,  T  next  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
bone,  but  finding  the  resistance  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  my  own 
efforts,  I  became  very  anxious  to  ascertain  its  origin.  I  therefore 
divided  one  muscle  after  another,  cutting  through  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  teres  major  and  minor,  and  infra-spinatus  muscles ;  yet 
still  the  opposition  to  my  efforts  remained,  and  with  but  little  appa- 
rent change.  I  then  conceived  that  the  deltoid  must  be  the  chief 
cause  of  my  failure,  and  by  elevating  the  arm  I  relaxed  this  muscle, 
but  still  coidd  not  reduce  the  dislocation.  I  next  divided  the  deltoid 
muscle,  and  then  found  the  supra-sjiinatus  muscle  my  great  opponent^ 
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until  I  drev  the  arm  direotl;  upwards,  vhea  the  head  of  the  bone 
glided  into  the  gleaoid  cavitj.  The  deltoid  aiid  aupra-epinatufl 
muscles  are  those  which  moat  powerfully  resist  redaction  iu  this 
accideDt." 

Sir  FbOip  CramptoD  records  an  examination  which  he  made  bj 
dissection,  of  a  recent  dislooatton  downwards  in  a  labouring  man,  who 
was  brought  to  the  Dublin  InGrmary  in.  1608,  in  a  dying  state,  owing 
to  iDJuries  received  hy  the  foil  of  a  wall.  The  dislocation  wsa  of  the 
right  shoulder,  and  death  took  place  in  about  two  hours.  The  head 
of  the  humerus  was  lodged  on  the  neck  of  the  acapnia  and  upper  part 
of  the  inferior  costa,  and  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue  extremely 
ecchymosed.  The  head  of  the  bone  had  pressed  down  the  teres  minor, 
and  in  its  descent  had  passed  through  the  eubscspularis  mnscle,  the 
fibres  of  which  embraced  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  fibres  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  were  also  partly  torn  up  from  the  scapula.  The  triceps  crossed 
the  neck  of  the  humerus  on  ita  dorsal  side,  and  the  ooraoo-brachialia 
and  short  head  of  the  biceps  described  a  cunre  on  its  sternal  side. 
The  tendon  of  the  long  bead  of  the  biceps  remained  in  its  groove, 
but  its  sheath  was  partially  lacerated.  The  tendons  of  the  supra- 
and  infra-spinati,  and  of  the  teres  minor  were  completely  torn  off  from 
the  humerus,  and  along  with  them  the  sur&ce  of  the  greater  tubercle. 
The  capsular  ligament  was  torn  irom  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of 
the  hnmerus  to  the  extent  of  half  its  circumfemnc^  and  the  axillary 
veesels  and  nerves  were  made  to  describe  a  curve  backwards,  by  the 
presence  of  the  bead  of  the  bone  which  was  in  contact  with  them. 

When  I  taught  anatomy  in  this  Univeisity,  a  body,  apparently 
that  of  a  labouring  man,  was  brought  to  the  dissecting  room,  which 
presented  all  the  appearances 


of  a  dislocation  downwards 
of  the  shoulder.  I  made  a 
careful  dissection  of  all  the 
parts,  and  the  preparation  is 
still  in  my  possession.  The 
dislocation  must  have  been 
of  very  long  standing,  as  the 
glenoid  cavity  was  a  good 
deal  filled  up,  and  a  new 
shallow  cavity  formed  on  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula 
for  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
which  had  lost  its  cartilage, 
and  was  covered  over  with 
porccllanous  deposit.  The 
cellular  tissue  was  thickened 
about  the  ball,  to   form  a 


Fig.  94. 
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capsular  ligament ;  and  the  precise  poaitiou  into  which  the  head  of 
the  humenu  was  pushed,  in  esoapiug  from  its  socket  through  the 
under  part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  was  behind  the  mbscapularis,  in 
front  of  the  teres  minor  and  long  head  of  the  triceps  and  upon  the 
terea  major  and  latissimus  dorai  muscles,  with  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves  to  its  inferior  and  inner  aspect.  As  the  hodj  was  bronght  to 
the  dissecting  room  at  the  period  when  subjects  were  procured  by 
exhumation,  I  found  it  impossible  to  procure  a  history  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Tarions  methods  are  employed  for  aocomplishing 
reduction. 

Sj/  the  f  n«e  in  the  AxSla. — If  the  dislocation  be  recent,  and  in  ft 
ttun,  attenuated  subject,  let  the  patient  be  seated  on  a  low  ohiur,  and 
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let  the  stu^eon,  placing  himself  beside  Mm  with  his  foot  resting  upon 
the  oEuur,  put  his  knee  into  the  axilla,  and  while  with  one  hand  he 
presses  upon  the  acromion,  with  the  other  let  him  depress  the  elbow-, 
thus  making  his  knee  a  fulcrum,  and  the  humerus  of  the  patient  & 
lever.  I  have  often  reduced  dislocations  by  this  method  with  the 
greatest  ease. 
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By  the  ffeel  in  the  AxiUa. — TUb  is  a  mode  whioh  has  been  Ter7 
atronglf  lecom  mended  hy  Sir  Aatlej  Cooper,  and  is  often  attended 
with  snocees.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  recumbent  pontnre  on  a 
couch,  and  the  surgeon  having  applied  a  wetted  roller  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  hanng  tied  a  handkerchief  or  towel  round 
the  arm  above  the  wetted  roller,  plooee  himself  on  the  same  seat  with 
one  foot  resting  on  the  floor,  and  the  heel  of  the  other  in  the  axilla, 
aud  then  extends  the  arm  by  pulling  the  towel  or  handkerchief 

In  this  method  of  reduction  there  are  various  ways  of  applying  the 
extending  foroa  One  is  that  just  described  ;  another  is  to  apply  the 
handkerchief  to  the  wrist ;  a  third  is  for  the  surgeon,  having  put  a 
skein  of  worsted  round  the  arm,  to  pass  his  head  through  the  double 
of  the  wonted,  and  make  it  reet  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  while 
Fig.ee. 


pulling  the  arm  to  raise  np  and  draw  back  hia  own  body,  by  which 
means  he  will  be  able  to  exert  a  much  greater  exteodlng  force  than 
by  either  of  the  two  former  ways  ;  and  a  fourth  plan,  which  may  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  considerable  diffioulLy,  is  to  make  the  assistanta  ~ 
give  additional  extending  fbrce  by  ptdling  the  ends  of  the  handker- 
chief or  towel  fixed  round  the  arm.  It  baa  been  remarked  that  a 
great  advantage  of  this  method  of  redaction  is,  that  the  surgeon,  both 
at  the  long  end  of  the  lever  and  at  the  fuloram,  can  with  his  sense  of 
touch  appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  the  force,  and  is  able,  therefor^ 
at  once  to  modify  its  application  as  circumstanoee  may  require  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  heel  detects  the  slightest  change  in  the  position  of 
the  boue,  he  can  immediately  direct  the  humerus  towards  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

By  Manual  ExUruion. — The  patient  being  placed  in  a  oh&ir,  the 
first  object  is,  to  fix  the  acapnia  so  aa  to  afibrd  the  necessary  countw 
extension.  Thia  may  be  done  by  applying  the  double  of  a  sheet 
under  the  axilla,  carrying  it  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  fixing  it 
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to  some  post  or  resisting  object  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  patient  to 
that  on  which  the  injury  is  situated.  If  the  sheet  be  not  very  much 
pressed  up  to  the  axilla,  and  its  extremities  be  raised  so  as  to  be 
on  a  level  with  the  opposite  shoulder,  it  will  fix  only  the  body  and 
under  angle  of  the  scapula^  and  leave  the  parts  near  the  glenoid 
cavity  to  be  drawn  from  the  chest  by  the  extending  force  applied  to 
the  arm.  The  more  elegant  method  of  affording  counter-extension  is 
by  a  well-padded  ring  of  leather,  having  attached  to  it  two  belts,  by 
which  it  may  be  fietstened  to  a  post  or  any  resisting  object ;  and  the 
trunk  and  scapula  being  thus  fixed,  the  necessary  counter-extension 
is  obtained.  The  next  object  is  to  employ  extension  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  a  few  turns  of  a  wetted  roller  should  be  applied  to  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  a  band  of  worsted,  or  a  piece  of  linen,  fastened 
upon  it  by  the  clove-hitch  knot ;  for  this  knot,  while  tight  enough  to 
prevent  slipping,  cannot  become  so  tight  as  to  produce  dangerous 
compression.  The  arm  should  be  elevated  to  the  horizontal  position, 
to  relax  the  deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  muscles ;  and  extension  should 
be  afforded  by  assistants  drawing  the  ends  of  the  worsted,  or  towel, 
or  linen,  gradually,  slowly,  and  steadily  ;  and  after  the  extension  has 
been  kept  up  for  several  minutes,  and  while  it  is  still  so,  the  surgeon, 
placing  his  foot  upon  the  chair  in  which  the  patient  sits,  should  put 
his  knee  into  the  axilla,  and  with  one  hand  press  the  acromion  down- 
wards and  inwards,  and  with  the  other  slightly  press  down  the  elbow, 
pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards  by  means  of  the  knee,  which 
can  be  done  by  raising  the  foot  so  as  to  rest  it  on  the  toe&  During 
the  whole  time  the  surgeon,  before  the  introduction  of  chloroform, 
used  to  divert  the  patient*s  attention  by  engaging  him  in  conversa- 
tion ;  but  with  such  an  invaluable  auxiliary,  that  practice  is  no  longer 
needfuL 

By  means  ofPvUeya, — If  it  be  probable,  from  the  muscular  strength 
of  the  patient,  or  from  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  dislocation,  that  very  considerable  extension  will  be  required, 
it  is  advisable  to  afford  it  by  means  of  pulleys.  Previously  to  their 
use,  the  surgeon  will  diminish  the  degree  of  resistance  to  be  overcome, 
by  bringing  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The 
necessary  counter-extension  can  be  very  conveniently  afforded  by  the 
plan  recommended  in  the  description  of  the  former  method  of  reduc- 
tion. The  extending  force  may  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm,  by  placing  round  it  a  few  turns  of  a  wetted  roller,  over  which  a 
belt  of  leather  is  fiustened,  with  two  straps  extending  from  it,  at  the 
extremity  of  each  of  which  is  a  ring,  to  which  the  hook  at  one  end  of 
the  pulleys  is  fixed,  while  the  hook  attached  to  the  other  set  of  pul- 
leys is  affixed  to  a  ring  in  some  resisting  object,  care  being  taken  that 
the  ring  is  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  counter-extension.  Extensioik 
is  then  produced  by  pulling  the  cord  of  the  pulleys.  This  method  is 
useful  for  allowing  the  application  of  considerable  extending  force, 
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wMch,  however,  might  be  afforded  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  aasbtaats ;  but  the  principal  advAotage  of  the  pulleys 
is,  that  by  them  the  force  can  be  applied  steadily  and  gradually ; 
whereas,  when  extennon  has  to  be  long  kept  np  by  the  usual  method, 

Fig.  B7. 


the  assistants  becoioe  wearied,  and  the  exteuuon  b  unequal  and  ac- 
companied with  sudden  jerks.  The  pulleys  so  greatly  increase  the 
force,  that  few  aesistante  are  required.  The  proper  method  of  apply- 
ing extension  by  the  pulleys,  is  to  draw  the  cord  slowly  and  steadily, 
until  the  extension  becomes  considerable,  to  keep  up  the  same  degree 
of  extensioa  for  severul  minutes,  and  then  to  increase  it  again  gently. 
When  considerable  extension  has  been  employed,  the  surgeon  should, 
by  placing  his  knee  in  the  axilla,  with  one  hand  on  the  acromion,  and 
the  other  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  endeavour  to  replace  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  section.  In  this 
method  the  surgeon,  although  sensible  of  the  return  of  the  bone  into 
its  natural  situation,  seldom  finds  it  return  with  a  enap,  as  when  re- 
duction is  accomplished  by  the  other  methods. 

"  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  these 
dislocations,  which  I  will  mention,  in  order  to  render  this  part  of  the 
■ubject  complete.  It  is  a  mode  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  White,  of 
Manchester,  about  the  middle  of  the  lust  century,  and  which  has  been 
i-evived  latterly  by  M.  Malgaigne  in  France.  It  consists  in  raising 
the  arm  perpendicularly  by  the  side  of  the  bead ;  by  which  means 
the  supi-a-spinatus  muscle,  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  shown  to  be 
the  principal  antagonist  to  the  reduction,  is  completely  relaxed,  and 
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the  head  of  the  humerus  is  drawn  directly  upwards  into  its  cavity. 
This  has  sometimea  been  effected  by  means  of  a  set  of  pulleys  affixed 
to  the  ogling,  by  which  the  arm  ia  raised  perpendicularly,  whilst  the 
BOBpuIa  is  fixed  by  a  towel  or  girth  properly  applied  to  the  shoulder. 
Fig.  98. 


and  secured  to  the  floor.  But  a  more  umple  method,  and  one  that 
will  answer  every  purpose,  if  the  muscles  are  tolerably  relaxed,  is  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  cut ;  the  surgeon  sitting  behind  the 
patient,  elevating  the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  fixing 
the  scapula,  which  is  also  to  be  further  secured  by  a  round  towel 
passing  from  the  shoulder  to  the  foot  of  the  bed." 

II.    OOMPLETZ  DISLOCATION   FORWARDS. 

SymplofM. — In  this  dislocation,  there  is  the  absence  of  the  natural 
roundness  of  the  shonlder,  the  acromion  more  pointed,  and  the  vacuity 
greater  than  in  the  former  dislocation.  There  la  an  unnatural  fiatteo- 
ing  of  the  shoulder  behind,  and  an  unnatural  tumour,  caused  by  the 
head  of  the  bone,  below  and  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, and  below  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  The  elbow  is  removed 
from  the  trunk,  and  drawn  a  little  backwards  ;  and  the  long  axis  of 
the  humerus,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  trunk,  and  directed 
upwards  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  inclines  towards  the  trunk,  and  extends 
upwards  to  a  point  underneath  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  The  fbre- 
urm  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  The  pain  is  less  than  in  the 
former  dislocation,  but  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  much  more 
restrained  :  for  any  movement  of  the  arm  backwards  is  prevented  by 
the  resistance  of  miisoles,  movement  outwards  by  the  clavicle  opposing 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  motion  forwards  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
striking  the  coracoid  process. 

With  regard  to  another  symptom,  namely,  whether  the  arm  be 
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Bbort«Ded  or  lengthened,  aorgioal  authorities  ore  divided.  According 
to  Sir  Aatle;  Cooper,  the  arm  will  be  someirhat  Bhortened,  but  he 
does  not,  in  any  of  the  oaaeB  recorded  in  hia  work,  mention  the  state 
of  this  aymptom,  although  it  must  no  doubt  have  been  irom  what  he 
observed  in  those  cases,  that  he  arrived  at  the  above  conolosion.  In 
a  very  intereetiug  case  recorded  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton, — a  case 
well  worthy  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  setdes  another  disputed 
point,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned, — the  axis  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  that  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  :  the  arm,  therefore,  must  have  been  shorter  than 
natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  Desault  and  Malgaigne  maintained  that  there 
would  be  elongation ;  and  Dupuytren,  although  at  one  time  of  opinion 
that  the  arm  could  be  elongated  only  in  dislocation  downwards,  after- 
wards agreed  with  Sesault  and  Malgaigne,  and  stated,  that  after  dis- 
secting the  ligaments  in  a  recent  joint,  and  producing  dislocation,  he 
found  the  arm  had  lengthened  aa  much  as  half  an  inch. 

There  is  a  point,  concerning  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  there 
existed  much  difference  of  opinion,  namely,  whether  complete  disloca- 

Fig.  99. 


tion  forwards  be  a  primary  or  consecutive  dislocation,  —  that  is, 
whether  the  bone  can  be  sent  out  at  once  by  violence  from  the  glenoid 
cavity  to  the  situation  which  it  oocnpiea  in  this  dislocation ;  or 
whether  it  be  first  dislocated  downwards,  and  Buffer  a  secondary  dis- 
plaoement  upwards,  by  the  muscles  drawing  it  upwards  and  inwards. 
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as  fitr  aa  the  clavicle  will  allow.  Some  hare  gone  eo  &r  as  to  aay, 
that  the  head  of  the  hone  cannot  get  into  the  position  it  oocupies 
in  this  dialocatioo,  except  by  suffering  a  secondary  displacement, 
after  having  firat  been  forced  downwards.  Othera,  for  example, 
Deaault,  Petit,  Dupuytren  in  France,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hey  and  Pro- 
feeaor  S.  Cooper  in  this  country,  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  its 
being  primary,  but  they  believed,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  their 
writings,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  very  seldom  primary,  and  almost  always  con- 
aecutive  to  dislocation  downwards.  It  is  very  evident  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  considered  this  a  primary  dislocation.  The  case  recorded  by 
Sir  Philip  Grampton,  which  will  be  described  in  mentioning  the  state 
of  the  parts,  very  clearly  proves  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  this  dis- 
location is  primary. 

State  of  the  parts.—ln  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Dublin  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,"  there  is  a  case  of  undoubted  primary  dislocation 
recorded  by  Sir  Philip  Grampton,  which  is  interesting,  not  only  as  setting 
at  rest  the  long-disputed  question  above  mentioned,  but  also  as  being  the 
first  recorded  dissection  of  the  parts  in  an  example  of  recent  disloca- 
tion forwards.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was  lodged  ou  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  root  of  the 
coracoid  procces,  and  extending  up  nearly  as  far  as  the  notch  in  the 
superior  costa.  The  capsular  ligament  was  perfectly  entire  in  the 
direction  of  the  axilla,  showing  that  the  bone  could  not  have  been 
sent  firat  to  the  axilla,  and  afterwards  to  the  situation  here  described. 
The  opening  in  the  capsular  ligament  was  on  its  inner  aide,  and  was 
caused  by  its  being  torn  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  rent  extending 
from  the  supra-spinatus  muscle 
above,  to  the  under  part  of  the 
Bubscapularis  muscle  below.  The 
supra-  and  infro-apinati  were 
much  on  the  stretch,  but  not 
lacerated,  and  the  subscapularis 
muscle  was  partly  detached  &om 
the  upper  and  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and 
pressed  downwards,  so  that  its 
fibres  in  a  curved  manner  em- 
braced the  neck  of  the  bone. 
The  axis  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  above  the  centre  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  the  vessels 
and  nerves  were  on  the  sternal 
aide  of  the  humerus.  Mr.  Key  made  a  dissection  of  a  shoulder 
which  bad  long  been  dislocated  inwards.  The  glenoid  cavity  was 
completely  filled  up  by  ligamentous  matter,  and  the  head  of  the 
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humerus  was  situated  under  the  clavicle  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  root 
of  the  coracoid  process,  in  contact  with  the  venter  of  the  scapula,  from 
which  the  subscapularis  muscle  was  at  that  part  torn  of^  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  ribs  bj  that  muscle  and  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 
A  new  socket  and  complete  capsular  ligament  had  been  formed.  Mr. 
Curling  made  a  dissection  of  a  dislocation  forwards,  and  found  the 
capsular  ligament  completely  torn  away  from  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  the  infra-spinatus  and  subscapularis  muscles  torn  away  from 
the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  pressed 
against  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

I  believe  that  in  complete  dislocation  forwards,  the  head  of  the 
bone  will  generally  be  in  the  position  described  above,  with  the  pec- 
toral muscles  before  it,  the  second  and  third  ribs  behind  it,  and  the 
clavicle  above  it. 

Treatment, — The  reduction  is  to  be  effected  by  the  means  recom- 
mended in  describing  the  methods  by  manual  extension,  and  by 
pulleys,  in  the  former  dislocation,  with  the  two  following  pecu- 
liarities : — First,  that  the  extension  should  be  made  downwards  and 
oub wards,  in  the  line  of  the  unnatural  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
humerus,  until  the  head  of  the  bone  be  below  the  coracoid  process ; 
then  the  extension  should  be  continued  with  the  arm  raised  to  the 
horizontal  position.  Second,  that  after  extension  has  been  applied 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  while  it  is  still  being  continued,  the  sur- 
geon should  endeavour  to  replace  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  employing 
the  humerus  as  a  lever,  pressing  the  lower  part  of  it  forwards,  and 
its  head  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  glenoid  cavity  ;  and  while 
doing  so,  he  should  also  rotate  the  arm.  This  can  be  most  effectually 
done  by  using  the  fore-arm  as  a  lever,  having  it  bent  iit  a  right  angle 
with  the  arm,  in  order  to  prevent  stretching  of  the  biceps,  which 
would  be  an  obstacle  to  reduction. 

In  attempting  replacement  in  this,  as  in  every  other  dislocation, 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  must  always  be  in  a  line  with 
each  other. 

III.    PARTIAL  DISLOCATION   FORWARDS. 

The  partial  dislocation  forwards  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  no  doubt 
the  injury  described  by  Boyer  as  dislocation  inwards,  by  Velpeau  as 
subpectoral  dislocation,  and  by  Malgaigne  as  subcoracoid  luxation. 
Although  the  name  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  retained,  the  disloca- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  be  partial 

Symptoms. — The  head  of  the  bone  is  drawn  forwards  underneath 
the  coracoid  process,  where  there  is  an  unnatural  tumour,  whilst 
there  is  a  depression  opposite  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder  joint. 
The  posterior  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  perceptible  to  the  fingers, 
whilst  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus  is  in  front  and  in  a  line  with  the 
coracoid  process.      The  elbow  is  slightly  removed  from  the  side,  and 
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ii  in  a  line  beliind  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  arm  can  partialljr 
perform  such  movements  aa  du  uot  require  its  elevation,  bat  it  oan- 
not  be  raised. 

Stale  of  the  parts. — ^The  head  of  the  bone  ia  under  the  ooraooid 
process,  and  rests  against  it,  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavi^,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  where,  in  an  unreduced  dift> 
location,  a  new  cavity  has 
Pig.  101.  been  fbnnd  formed  for  itere- 

ception.  The  last  edition  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  irork 
on  "Fracturee  and  Dialo- 
cations"  contains  the  ao- 
companding  delineaUon  of 
the  state  of  parte  in  an  nn- 
reduced  dislocation  ficnmd 
in  the  dead  body.  It  aeems 
possible  for  this  dialooation 
to  occur  without  the  cap- 
sular ligament  b^ng  t(»u 
through  ;  but  in  dissecting 
an  old  dislocation,  it  was 
found  that  the  ligament 
had  been  ruptured  and  ba- 
come  attached  to  the  ooi»- 
coid  process.  The  latissimus  doT«  and  two  teres  muscles  are  put 
upon  the  stretch,  and  the  pectoralis  major,  except  some  of  its  inferior 
fibres,  ia  relaxed.  The  apinati  muscles  are  slightly  on  the  stretch, 
and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  deltoid  are  extended,  while  the  anterior 
are  relaxed. 

TreatmeJit, — Reduction  is  accomplished  in  the  same  mann^  aa 
in  the  preceding  injury,  namely,  by  counter-extension,  extension, 
and  a  lever-like  motion  of  the  humerus;  less  force,  however,  ia 
required. 

IV.   DISLOCATION   BACKWARDS. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  on  the  doi-eum  of  the 
scapula  is  so  rare  an  accident,  that  Deaault  had  never  seen  an 
instance  of  it ;  Boyer  met  with  it  but  once  in  the  living  body ; 
only  two  oases  occurred  at  Guy'e  Hospital  in  thirty-eight  years ;  in 
the  same  number  of  years  Sir  Astley  Cooper  met  with  two  casea,  and 
not  mora  than  four  esses  occurred  in  Ms  practice  duriug  his  whole 
professional  career ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  lectures,  delivered  kt 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1830,  states  that  at  that  time  he  had 
never  seen  the  humerus  dislocated  backwardii.  Two  cases  are  re- 
ported from  the  Middlesex  Hospital  j  one  from  the  North  London 
Hospital ;  Mr.  Tonlmiu,  of  Hackney,  met  with  a  case ;  Mr.  C.  M. 
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Coley,  of  Bridgeworth,  with  two ;  I  have  met  with  two  examples ;  and 
there  are  on  record  several  other  cases,  to  the  particulars  of  which  I 
may  have  occasion  to  refer. 

Causes. —  In  one  of  the  cases  seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  injury 
was  produced  by  pushing  a  person  violently  with  the  arm  elevated. 
Of  the  two  cases  which  occurred  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  one  was 
caused  by  a  heavy  box  from  the  top  of  a  bedstead  falling  on  the 
hand  of  the  person  while  the  arm  was  elevated ;  the  other,  in  a 
woman  ninety-four  years  of  age,  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  the  front 
of  the  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  having  trodden  on  some  orange- 
peel.  Mr.  Toulmin's  case  was  in  an  unusually  muscular  gentleman, 
and  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Of  the  cases  narrated  by 
Mr.  Coley,  of  Bridgeworth,  one  was  caused  by  the  man  being  pulled 
down  by  a  calf  which  he  was  driving,  a  cord  which  he  held  fast  in  bis 
hand  being  tied  to  one  of  the  animaFs  legs;  the  other  by  the 
person  being  dashed  from  his  horse  against  a  tree,  the  shock  being 
received  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder.  In  a  case  of  this  dislocation, 
of  long  standing,  in  which  Mr.  Key  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
minute  examination  of  the  state  of  the  parts  after  death,  the  injury 
was  caused  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  during  an 
epileptic  fit.  The  exciting  causes  of  the  other  cases  recorded  are 
not  mentioned. 

Symptoms, — The  injury  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
natural  roundness  of  the  shoulder,  unnatural  prominence  of  the 
acromion  process,  with  depression  under  it ;  unnatural  flatness  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  shoulder,  together  with  a  stretched  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  at  that  part,  and  an  unnatural  tumour  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula  underneath  the  spine,  caused  by  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  which  can  be  very  distinctly  felt  As  to  the  precise 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  arm  and  the  position  of  the  elbow, 
surgeons  are  at  variance.  In  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coley  and 
Mr.  Toulmin,  the  elbow  was  forward  and  close  to  the  side.  In  one 
of  the  cases  admitted  into  Middlesex  Hospital,  the  arm  was  close  to 
the  side,  and  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  In  the  other 
recorded  cases,  the  precise  position  of  the  elbow  is  not  stated.  In 
one  of  the  cases  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  elbow 
was  directed  forwards  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  merely  removed  from  the 
side  of  the  body.  The  long  axis  of  the  humerus  is  of  course  directed 
to  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  the  position  of  the  arm  and  elbow, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  considering  what  muscles  would  thus  be 
put  upon  the  stretch,  is  for  the  long  axis  of  the  arm  to  extend  down- 
wards and  forwards,  with  the  elbow  removed  from  the  side,  and  in  a 
line  before  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  Some  surgical  authorities 
give  this  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  arm,  and  this  position  of 
the  elbow,  as  symptoms,  without  stating  whether  they  do  so  from 
reasoning  on  the  unnatural  condition  of  the  muscles,  or  from  obser- 
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vation.  It  is  &ot  raore  difficult  to  explain  an  occasional  deviAtioa 
from  this  altitude  in  tlua  dislocation,  than  it  is  to  explain  how  in 
Bome  Teiy  rare  instances  the  elbow  is  nearly  close  to  the  side  in  dia- 
looation  downwards,  although  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples it  is  removed  from  the  side  to  diminish  the  pain&l  tension  of 
the  deltoid  muscle. 

Slate  of  the  parte. — The  head  of  the  bone  lies  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  the  capsular  ligament  is  ruptured,  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
joint  are  stretched,  and  the  infra-spinatuB  and  terres  minor  are  torn 
up  from  the  scapula,  before 
the  head  of  the  bone  can  ar- 
rive at  its  unusual  situation. 
In  the  case  iu  which  the  in- 
jury was  caused  by  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  in 
an  epileptic  fit,  and  of  whidi 
a  dissection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Key ;  the  gentleman  lived  for 
seren  years  after  the  actudent, 
but  the  dislocation  could  not 
be  kept  reduced,  aad  he  never 
resumed  the  use  of  his  arm. 
On  inspection  after  death,  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Key,  that 
the  explanation  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  it  reduced, 
was  laceration  of  the  tendon 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
and  its  adhesion  to  the  edge 
of  the  glenoid  cavity  with 
very  imperfect  union.  The  anterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 
was  torn  at  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis,  and  the  posterior 
part  was  carried  back  with  the  bone,  which,  instead  of  resting 
far  back  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  rested  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  uticular  sur&ce,  and  on  the  inferior  costa  close  to  the 
articulation. 

Treatment. — In  two  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  injury.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  accomplished  reduction  by  raising  the  hand  and  arm,  and 
turning  the  hand  backwards  behind  the  head.  In  another  instance, 
this  method  was  tried  without  success,  and  the  bone  was  replaced  by 
extension  of  the  arm,  the  scapula  being  fixed  by  pL^cing  the  heel  in 
the  asilla.  In  another,  reduction  was  effected  by  exteaaiou  from  the 
wrist  in  the  direction  of  the  displaced  bone  without  the  heel  in  the 
axilla ;  and  in  the  remaining  cases,  with  the  exception  of  one  whioh* 
remained  unreduced,  the  bone  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  exten- 
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sion  and  counter-extension,  and  in  some  of  them  with  very  little 
difficulty. 

The  general  principles  already  mentioned  as  applicable  to  reduc- 
tion of  dislocation  downwards,  in  the  description  of  the  methods  by 
manual  extension  and  by  pulleys,  are  applicable  to  this  luxation ; 
but  the  extension  should  be  made  forwards  and  outwards,  with  the 
arm  raised  to  a  horizontal  position ;  and  while  the  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  being  applied,  the  surgeon  shoidd  endea- 
vour to  direct  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards  and  forwards  by 
employing  the  humerus  as  a  lever,  pressing  the  knee  against  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  humerus,  and  drawing  the  elbow  a  little 
backwards. 

V.    PARTIAL  DISLOCATION  UPWARDS. 

This  is  an  accident  so  extremely  rare,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
many  surgical  authorities.  The  possibility  of  its  occurrence  is  proved 
by  a  case  which  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Soden,  jun.,  of 
Bath,  and  also  by  a  preparation,  to  which  reference  will  be  found  in 
another  page.  An  account  of  the  case  referred  to  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Soden,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  and  published  in  their  Transactions  for  the  year 
1841.  A  description  of  the  case  will  also  be  found  with  an  engraving 
in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work  on  "  Fractures  and  Dislocations,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooper.  The  following  are  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars : — Joseph  Cooper  died  in  Bath,  in  November,  1839,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  his  death  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  examining  an  old  injury  of  the  right  shoulder, 
caused  by  receiving  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  his  elbow  in 
falling  backwards.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms which  supervened,  a  difference  was  perceived  between  the  two 
shoulders.  When  the  man  stood  erect  with  his  arms  dependent,  the 
bone  appeared  to  be  drawn  too  much  up  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
power  of  abduction  was  very  limited,  because  the  humerus  came 
against  the  acromion  process ;  and  when  the  arm  was  moved,  on 
placing  the  hand  on  the  shoulder,  a  sensation  of  crepitus  simulating 
fracture  was  experienced,  which,  however,  was  merely  the  rubbing 
of  the  humerus  on  the  acromion  process.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
appeared  unnaturally  prominent  in  front ;  the  man  could  move  his 
arm  backwards  and  forwards,  but  was  unable  to  raise  the  smallest 
weight ;  and  any  exertion  or  motion  which  could  excite  the  action  of 
the  biceps,  caused  severe  pain,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  performed. 
The  capsular  ligament  was  but  slightly  ruptured,  but  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  was  dislocated  from  its  groove,  and  placed  on  the  lesser 
tubercle  of  the  humerus, — ^a  position  which  accounted  for  the  pain 
experienced  when  any  force  was  used  which  called  the  biceps  muscle 
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into  action.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was  sent  upwards,  and  where 
it  was  in  contact  with  the  acromion  process,  ulceration  had  commenced 
on  the  head  of  the  humerus.  This  case  shows  how  greatly  the  tendon 
of  the  hiceps  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  joint,  and  how 
useful  it  is  when  in  its  proper  situation,  for  preventing  dislooation 
upwards. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Aberdeen, 
there  is  a  preparation  of  an  unreduced  partial  dislocation  upwards, 
which  in  all  respects  very  closely  agrees  with  the  description  and 
figure  of  the  above  case.  It  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  subject 
brought  to  one  of  the  dissecting-rooms  in  Aberdeen. 


DISLOCATION   OP  THE    ELBOW   JOINT. 

This  articulation  is  liable  to  six  dislocations,  of  which  three  include 
both  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  and  three  are  dislocations  of  single 
bones. 

They  are  named  thus — Dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  ;  I>is- 
location  of  both  bones  inwards ;  Dislocation  of  both  bones  outwards  ; 
Dislocation  of  the  ulna  backwards ;  Dislocation  of  the  radius  back- 
wards ;  and,  Dislocation  of  the  radius  forwards. 


A 


I.   DISLOCATION  OF  BOTH   BONES   BACKWARDS. 

This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  dislocations  at  the  elbow,  and  is 
caused  sometimes  by  a  wrench,  but  more  generally  by  a  fall   oh  the 

Fig.  103. 
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hand,  when  the  fore-arm  is  not  perfectly  extended.     XJnder  such 
circimistances  the  radius  and  ulna  come  suddenly  to  a  state  of  resL 
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and  the  hnmerus  hj  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  forwards  on 

SympUmu. — There  ia  an  unnatural  prominence  behind  the  joint, 
caused  by  the  extremities  of  both  bones,  but  more  especially  of  the 
ulna,  and  an  unnatural  hard  swelling  in  front  of  the  elhow  produced 
by  the  extremity  of  the  humeruB.  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm is  pretematurally  shortened.  In  eome  canee,  the  fore-ann  is  at 
a  right-angle  with  the  arm,  while  in  others  it  is  midway  between  ex- 
tension and  semiflexion.  The  hand  is  between  pronation  and  supi- 
nation, but  more  inclined  to  the  latter.  The  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension,  as  well  as  those  of  pronation  and  supination,  are  sus- 
pended, or  at  all  events  very  difiicult,  limited,  and  painful ;  but  an 
unnatural  lateral  motion  can  be  produced.  The  aooompauying 
figure  from  Liston  represents  an  unreduced  dislocation  of  seven 
years'  standing,  in  which  case  the  movements  of  the  hand  were  con- 
siderably regained. 

Stale  <^  the  pnrtt. — The  coronoid  process  of  the  alna  occupies  the 
olecranon  fossa,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  lodged  behind  the  external 

Fig.  J  04. 


condyle,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  rests  on  the  anterior  snr- 
face  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  All  the  four  ligaments  are  ruptured, 
though  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  lateral  are  preserved.  The 
triceps  muscle  ia  much  relaxed  from  the  approximation  of  its  points 
of  attachment ;  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  biceps  are  either  very 
much  put  upon  the  stretch  or  lacerated,  and  the  former  has  been 
found  occasionally  to  tear  away  a  portion  of  its  osseous  attachment  to 
the  coronoid  process.  All  the  muscles  originating  from  either  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  except  the  supinator  radii  brevis,  are  in  a  state  of 
relaxation. 

Treatment. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  the  surgeon,  having 
seated  his  patient  on  a  low  chair,  to  place  his  knee  in  front  of  the 
elbow  joint,  against  the  front  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  after  having 
for  some  time  attempted,  by  pressing  backwards  with  his  knee,  to 
dislodge  the  coronoid  process  frxim  the  olecranon  foosa,  then  forcibly 
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but  slowly  to  attempt  flexion  of  the  fore-arm,  when  redaction  will 
be  soon  accomplished.  The  object  of  pressing  with  the  knee  is,  as 
already  stated,  to  displace  the  coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon 
fossa ;  and  the  object  of  the  forcible  flexion  is  to  bring  the  bones  for- 
ward to  their  natural  position.  Boyer  effected  reduction  in  another 
manner.  In  accordance  with  his  mode,  an  assistant  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  thus  afford  the  necessary  counter- 
extension,  and  another  assistant  to  make  extension  at  the  wrist,  keep- 
ing the  fore-arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  while  the  surgeon 
grasps  the  elbow  with  both  hands,  having  his  fingers  in  front  of  the 
humerus,  and  his  thumbs  on  the  olecranon  process,  against  which  he 
directs  pressure  downwards  and  forwards.  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  method,  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  displace  the  coronoid 
process  from  the  olecranon  fossa,  by  pressing  the  knee  against  the 
front  of  the  fore-arm  ;  in  Boyer's,  by  pressing  with  the  thumbs  the 
olecranon  process  downwards  and  forwards.  In  the  former  plan  the 
bones  are  brought  forward  by  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  ;  in  the  latter, 
by  an  assistant  pulling  at  the  wrist. 

I  have,  with  great  ease  and  readiness,  effected  reduction  by  em- 
ploying two  assistants, — one  for  fixing  the  humerus,  the  other  for 
effecting  extension,  which  can  be  best  done  by  grasping  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm  with  both  hands,  and  pulling  forwards — and  while  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  are  being  used,  by  placing  the  fingers   of 
one  hand  in  front  of  the  fore-arm,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  elbow, 
and  the  other  upon  the  olecranon  process,  and  pulling  forcibly  with 
both  hands,  as  if  the  object  were  to  draw  the  heads  of  both  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  away  from  the  humerus.     By  this  means  the  coronoid 
process  is  very  speedily  dislodged  from  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  the 
extension  then  brings  the  bones  forwards  to  their  natural  situation. 
The  advantage  of  affording  extension,  by  grasping  with  both  hands 
the  middle  of  the  fore-ann  is,  that  the  force  thus  acts  as  much  on  the 
ulna  as  on  the  radius  ;  whereas,  if  extension  be  applied  at  the  wrist, 
the  force  is  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  for  the  ulna,  which  offers  the 
chief  obstacle  to  reduction,  being  small  near  the  wrist,  and  having 
little  connexion  with  that  artic\ilation,  is  acted  upon  only  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  structures  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  radius.    According  to  Mr.  Listen,  reduction  is  thus  accomplished  : 
— "  The  arm  and  fore-arm  are  extended,  and  the  limb  is  brought  well 
behind  the  trunk,  so  as  to  relax  the  triceps  ;  the  surgeon  performs 
extension  and  counter-extension,  pulling  the  fore-arm  with  one  hand, 
whilst  he  pushes  with  the  other  placed  on  the  scapula.     If  the  force 
thus  employed  prove  insufficient,  as  it  seldom  will  in  recent  cases,  the 
patient  may  be  placed  on  his  face  on  a  couch,  and  on  the  limb  being 
brought  into  the  favourable  position  already  noticed,  counter-extension 
may  be  made  by  the  heel  planted  against  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  whilst  the  wrist  is  pulled  with  both  hands. *" 
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II.   AND  III.    DISLOCATION  INWABDS,  AND  DISLOCATION    OUTWAEDS. 

The  radims  and  ulna  may  be  dislocated  laterally,  that  is,  they  may 
be  drawn  to  the  one  side  of  the  hnmems  or  the  other  ;  but  these  dis- 
locations are  extremely  rare,  and  never  complete,  on  account  of  the 
great  breadth  of  the  articulating  surfieMses.  They  are  readily  detected 
by  the  unnatural  prominence  along  the  plane  of  the  joint,  either  in- 
ternally or  externally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dislocation,  and 
by  the  inability  to  flex  the  fore-arm  ;  and  they  are  easily  reduced  by 
fixing  the  arm,  pulling  the  fore-arm,  and  pressing  the  bone,  either 
outwards  or  inwards,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

IV.    DISLOCATION   OF  THE  ULNA   BACKWAEDS. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  dislocation  are,  the  projection  of 
the  olecranon  process  behind  the  humerus,  the  hand  and  fore-arm 
being  twisted  inwards  to  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the 
impossibility  of  bending  the  fore-arm  to  more  than  a  right  angle.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  bend  it  even  to  that 
extent,  and  any  attempts  to  do  so  have  caused  excessive  pain.  In 
one  recorded  dissection  of  this  dislocation,  the  coronoid  process  was 
lodged  in  the  olecranon  fossa ;  the  coronary,  oblique,  and  part  of  the 
interosseous  ligaments  were  torn ;  the  triceps  muscle  was  much  re- 
laxed, and  the  brachialis  muscle  stretched  under  the  humerus. 

Treaimenl. — Press  the  knee  against  the  front  of  the  elbow-joint ; 
then  with  one  hand  attempt  to  bend  the  fore-arm  over  the  knee, 
drawing  it  at  the  same  time  forwards,  and  with  the  other  hand  the 
olecranon  process  downwards  and  forwards.  In  a  case  occurring  in 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Oossett,  in  which  the  coronoid  process  rested  on 
the  internal  condyle  instead  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  the  pain  on 
bending  the  arm  was  insupportable,  owing  it  was  supposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  coronoid  process  against  the  ulnar  nerve,  reduction 
was  accomplished  by  extension  and  counter-extension  applied  by  two 
persons  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
olecranon  process  downwards  and  outwards,  while  the  fore-arm  was 
suddenly  flexed. 

y.     DISLOCATION  OF  THE  EADIUS   BACKWAEDS. 

This  must  be  an  extremely  rare  injury,  since  Boyer  has  met  with 
it  only  twice,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  it  only  once  in  the  dead 
subject,  but  never  in  the  living  body.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  seen  the 
accident,  and  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooper  gives  a  short  description  of  one 
case  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  ulna,  which  came  under  his 
observation ;  but  the  most  minute  account  I  have  seen  of  this  disloca- 
tion is  by  Langenbeck,  of  Gottingen,  who  met  with  two  examples,  the 
one  in  a  man  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  other  in  a  child  of  five  years. 
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Fig.  lOfi. 


In  these  cases,  which  are  published  in  the  "  Lancet,"  the  hand  was  prone, 
and  could  not  be  brought  into  a  stnte  of  supination ;  the  fore-arm 
was  moderateij  bent,  and  admitted*  of  neither 
flexion  nor  extension ;  the  skin  was  lax  along 
the  inner  Hide  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  the 
bead  of  the  radius  could  be  felt  behind  the  ex- 
ternal condyle ;  the  articulating  cavity  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  could  he  felt  in  the  child,  but 
its  circunifereace  only  in  the  adult.  In  both 
these  cases,  replacement  was  aooompliahed  by 
applying  counter-extension  to  the  arm,  and 
extension  to  the  fore-arm,  and  pressing  the 
head  of  the  bone  inwards.  Strong  and  long- 
continued  extension  was  necessary  in  the  one 
case,  while  very  moderate  extension  with 
pressure  was  sufficient  in  the  other.  In  this 
injury,  extension  should  be  made  from  the  hand, 
and  when  it  has  been  employed  for  some  time, 
Bud  is  still  1)eing  continued,  it  would  be  jiidi- 
cions,  besides  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  in- 
wards, to  Bupinate  the  hand  forcibly,  which 
would  assist  the  pressure  in  sending  the  head 
of  the  bone  forwards,  because  in  supination 
while  the  under  extremity  is  sent  outwards,  the  superior  is  directed 
forwards.  In  the  example  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  met  with  in  the 
dead  subject,  the  account  of  the  state  of  the  parts  on  dissection  is  aa 
follows  : — The  head  of  the  radius  was  found  behind  the  external 
condyle,  the  coronary  and  oblique  ligaments  were  torn,  and  the  cap- 
sular ligament — by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  part  of  the  external, 
lateral,  and  anterior  ligamente — had  partly  given  way. 


From  Coor». 


FOBWARDS  OF  THE   RADIUS. 

Boyer  never  met  with  this  dislocation,  and  says,  that  no  authentic 
example  exists  of  the  bone  being  thrown  forwards  on  the  external 
condyla  Many  cases,  however,  are  recorded  :  Sir  Astley  Cooper  met 
with  six  examples  ;  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooper  with  two  ;  and  inatanc«8 
have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  I^awrence,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  Mr. 
OoBset,  and  many  other  surgeons.  I  have  met  with  two  examples, 
the  one  in  a  girl  of  eleven,  the  other  in  a  boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age :  the  symptoms  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  fore-arm  was  about  midway  between  complete  extension  and 
■emiflexion,  the  hand  slightly  supinated,  making  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  with  the  plane  of  complete  supination  ;  the  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  pronation  and  supination,  as  well  as  those 
at  flexion  and  extension,  were  extremely  limited ;  and  on  attempting 
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d  the  fore-arm,  I  was  particuJarly  sensible  of  a  sudden  check 
to  furtliar  flexion  by  an  obfltacle  which  left  a  decided  inipi-esaiou 
of  its  being  caused  by  one  bone  striking  against  another.  There 
was    a   perceptible  alteration  of  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 


Fig.  lOfl. 


Fig.  107. 


the  radius,  which,  instead  of  leading  up  to  the  under  part  of 
thtj  external  condyle,  was  directed  in  front  of  it,  where  the  head 
of  the  radius  could  be  distinctly  felt,  forming  an  unnatural  tumour. 
There  was  an  unnatural  deprea- 
siou  perceptible  below  the  exter- 
nal condyle,  and  in  one  of  the 
caaea  the  patient  complained  of 
great  pain  in  the  «p]M!r  part  of 
the  interoBBeous  apace,  which  pain 
v/aa  much  aggravated  by  pressure. 
In  each  caae,  I  accomplished  1*0- 
dnction  by  making  one  assistant 
fix  the  humerus,  and  another 
effect  extension  from  tlie  hand, 
by  which  means  the  force  acts 
on  the  rodiiiB  alone  ;  and  when 
W  BXtenBion   and  connter-extension 
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had  been  employed  for  some  time,  and  were  still  being  used,  with  the 
arm  as  strai^t  as  it  could  be  made,  I  then  with  the  thumb  of  one 
hand  forcibly  pressed  the  head  of  the  bone  backwards,  making  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  hand  a  forcible  attempt  at  pronation, 
when  the  head  of  the  bone  was  tilted  back  into  its  proper  situation. 
In  one  of  the  cases,  reduction  was  accomplished  with  great  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  its  having  remained  for  four  days  unre- 
duced, during  which  the  case  was  treated  as  a  sprain  by  a  prac- 
titioner, who  mistook  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

The  head  of  the  bone  rests  above  the  external  condyle,  and  it  is  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  humerus  which  prevents  flexion  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  external  lateral,  and  anterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow  joint 
are  lacerated,  as  are  also  the  coronary,  the  oblique,  and  part  of  the 
interosseous ;  otherwise  the  radius  could  not  get  into  its  unnatural 
situation. 

The  two  dislocations  last  described  are  as  properly  accounted  dis- 
locations of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  as  of  the  elbow  joint, 
— ^both  articulations  being  involved  in  the  injuries. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  INFERIOR  RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION. 

These  injuries,  which  consist  of  the  displacement  of  the  one  bone 
with  respect  to  the  other  at  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  dislocations  of  the  wrist  joint.  The 
writers,  who  have  described  these  rare  accidents,  have  not  all  em- 
ployed the  same  nomenclature,  some  making  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  others  that  of  the  ulna,  the  basis  of  arrangement.  There  are 
only  two  of  these  dislocations.  They  are  described  by  some  authors 
as  dislocation  forwai-ds  and  dislocation  backwards  of  the  radius  ;  by 
others,  as  dislocation  backwards  and  dislocation  forwards  of  the  ulna. 
Ab  the  two  bones  are  driven  in  opposite  directions,  it  follows,  that 
the  dislocation  forwards  of  the  radius  of  some  authors  is  the  disloca- 
tion backwards  of  the  ulna  of  others,  and  that  dislocation  backwards 
of  the  radius  of  some  is  the  dislocation  forwards  of  the  radius  of  others. 
In  the  following  description  the  direction  of  the  radius  is  made  the 
basis  of  arrangement. 

These  dislocations  are  generally  produced  by  the  hand  being  carried 
too  £&r  round  in  the  directions  of  pronation  and  supination  ;  and  of 
the  two,  dislocation  forwards  is  the  more  frequent,  partly,  because 
the  motion  of  pronation  is  more  extensive  than  tbat  of  supination, 
and  partly,  because  violent  and  immoderate  force,  which  is  often 
required  in  efforts  accompanied  with  pronation,  can  seldom  be  neces- 
sary in  any  offices  which  the  hand  has  to  perform  in  a  state  of  supi- 
nation. Desault  records  the  case  of  a  laundress,  who,  by  a  violent 
pronation  of  her  hand  in  wringing  a  wet  sheet,  produced  dislocation 
forwards  of  the  radius.  The  dislocation  backwards  of  the  radius  has 
not  in  every  case  been  caused  by  supination.     Dupuytren  mentions 
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the  occurrence  of  an  example  in  one  of  the  gendarmerie,  where  the 
injury  was  occasioned  by  his  horse  falling  and  his  fore-arm  being 
crushed  between  the  horse^s  head  and  the  ground.  The  dislocation 
forwards  seldom  occurs  ;  and  the  dislocation  backwards  is  so  extremely 
rare,  that  in  a  long  experience  Desault  never  met  with  it  in  the  living 
body,  and  only  once  in  the  dead  subject ;  Dupuytren  saw  but  two 
cases  ;  Boyer  but  one ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  not  recorded  a 
single  example. 

In  dislocation  forwards^  the  fore-arm  is  bent,  the  hand  being  carried 
beyond  the  natural  extent  of  pronation  ;  there  is  an  unnatural  pro- 
minence at  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  wrist,  caused  by  the 
ulna ;  and  the  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  are  suspended. 
Replacement  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  : — ^The 
arm  is  fixed  by  an  assistant,  and  the  surgeon,  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  one  hand,  separates  the  bones  from  each  other,  pressing  the 
one  backwards  and  the  other  forwards,  and  with  the  other  hand,  he 
at  the  same  time  forcibly  turns  the  hand  into  a  state  of  supination ; 
by  which  movement  the  radius  is  sent  back  to  its  proper  position. 
The  injury  is  caused  by  violent  pronation  :  it  is  reduced  by  forcible 
supination. 

In  dislocation  backwards  the  hand  is  carried  beyond  the  natural 
extent  of  supination  ;  the  motions  of  pronation  and  supination  are 
suspended  ;  the  natural  prominence  formed  by  the  ulna  at  the  back 
of  the  wrist  disappears  ;  and  an  unnatural  projection  in  front  of  the 
wrist  is  caused  by  the  under  part  of  the  ulna.  In  the  example  of  the 
officer,  whose  case  is  recorded  by  Dupuytren,  and  where  violent  supi- 
nation was  not  the  cause  of  the  injury,  the  hand  was  not  supinated, 
but  midway  between  pronation  and  supination.  The  direction  of 
the  ulna  was  too  far  forward,  the  lower  extremity  coming  in  front  of 
the  radius ;  there  was  an  unnatural  depression  at  the  back,  and  an 
unusual  prominence  in  front  of  the  wrist.  Replacement  may  be 
accomplished  by  fixing  the  arm,  and  with  one  hand  separating  the 
bones  from  each  other,  pressing  the  one  backwards  and  the  other  for- 
wards, and  with  the  other  hand  forcibly  producing  pronation ;  by 
which  means  the  hand,  and  with  it  the  radius,  is  carried  forward. 
The  dislocation  may  be  caused  by  supination  being  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent,  and  it  may  be  reduced  by  forcible  pronation. 

Violent  pronation  may  cause  dislocation  backward  of  the  upper, 
and  forward  of  the  under  extremity  of  the  radius ;  and  forcible  supi- 
nation is  a  principal  means  of  reducing  these  dislocations. 

Supination  carried  beyond  the  proper  extent  may  induce  disloca- 
tion forward  of  the  upper,  and  backward  of  the  under,  extremity  of 
the  radius ;  and  forcible  pronation  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in 
reducing  these  dislocations. 
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DISLOCATION   OP  THE   RADIO-CARPAL  ARTICULATION,   OR   WRIST  JOINT. 

This  articalation  is  liable  to  five  dislocations.  Both  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  may  be  thrown  forwards,  backwards,  inwards,  or  outwards, 
and  the  radius  alone  may  be  driven  forward  on  the  front  of  the 
carpus.  The  dislocations  forwards  and  backwards  are  exceedingly 
rare,  especially  the  former.  The  celebrated  Dupuytren  went  even  so 
&r  as  to  say,  '^  that  there  was  not  a  single  unequivocal  instance  on 
record  of  a  dislocation  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  and  that  he 
invariably  found  these  pretended  accidents  always  turned  out  to  be 
fractures  of  the  radius  near  the  articulation.'*  It  is  now,  however, 
quite  certain  that  these  dislocations,  though  rare,  do  occasionally 
take  place. 

1.    DISLOCATION   FORWARDS. 

The  dislocation  forwards  is  produced  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  during  extension,  and  may  be  detected  by  a  swelling  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  wrist,  produced  by  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  another  on 
the  back  part,  caused  by  the  carpus ;  by  an  unnatural  depression 
above  the  last-mentioned  swelling ;  by  the  styloid  processes  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  not  presenting  their  natural  relation  to  the  carpus, 
and  by  the  hand  being  extended  and  fixed. 

2.   DISLOCATION   BACKWARDS. 

The  dislocation  backwards  usually  occurs  from  a  fall  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  while  the  hand  is  fixed.  It  is  characterized  by  two  un- 
natural swellings, — one  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  caused  by  the  radius 
and  ulna,  the  other  in  front,  caused  by  the  carpus ;  and  by  the  hand 
being  violently  bent  and  fixed. 

These  dislocations  may  be  distinguished  from  sprains  by  the  exis- 
tence of  two  swellings ;  whereas  in  sprains  there  is  only  one  ;  and 
that  does  not  appear  immediately,  but,  when  it  does,  gradually  in- 
creases. For  distinguishing  between  dislocation  of  the  wrist  and 
fracture  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist,  when  the  inflammatory  swelling 
renders  it  difficult  to  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  take  hold  of  the  hand,  and  move  it,  observing  at  the  same 
time  whether  or  not  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  be 
movable.  If  the  injury  be  a  fracture,  they  will  change  their  position  ; 
but  if  it  be  a  dislocation,  they  will  remain  fixed. 

3  and  4.  lateral  dislocations. 

The  lateral  dislocations  are  never  complete,  on  account  of  the 
breadth  of  the  articulating  surfaces  ;  in  consequence  of  which  some 
part  of  the  under  portion  of  the  articulation  still  rests  against  some 
part  of  the  upper.  A  projection  of  the  carpus  on  the  one  side  of  the 
wrist,  and  of  the  radius  or  ulna  on  the  other,  with  a  fixed  condition 
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of  the  hand,  are  symptoms  sufficiently  diagnostic  to  make  these  in- 
juries easy  of  detection.  The  deformity  of  parts  is  so  distinct,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  these  accidents,  and  their  re- 
placement is  equally  eaeiy  by  the  following  means: — 

While  the  fore-arm  is  held  firmly  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  affi^rd 
the  necessary  counter-extension,  and  another  assistant  makes  exten- 
sion from  the  hand,  the  surgeon  should  press  the  displaced  bones 
towards  their  proper  situation.  When  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion have  been  used  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  prevent  the  bones  from 
pressing  against  each  other,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  power- 
fully aid  in  accomplishing  reduction.  After  reduction,  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  of  rather  a  smart  character,  are  frequently  necessary  to 
subdue  the  very  considerable  tumefiustion  and  inflammation  which 
sometimes  result  from  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  j  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  cautious  use  of  a  splint,  to  prevent  any  motion  of  the 
hand  which  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation,  and 
hinder  the  union  of  the  ligaments  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  so  to  apply 
it,  as  not  to  produce  any  pressure,  which  would  aggravate  the  local 
inflammation,  if  it  should  supervene. 

5.  DISLOCATION  FOBWABDS  OF  THE  RADIUS  ALONE,  ON  THE  FOBE 

PART  OF  THE  CARPUS. 

This  is  quite  a  diflerent  dislocation  from  that  of  the  radius  forwards 
at  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  In  this  dislocation  the  sty- 
loid process  is  no  longer  in  a  line  with  the  radial  side  of  the  carpus ; 
the  under  extremity  of  the  radius  forms  a  protuberance  on  the  front 
of  the  carpus  j  the  hand  is  fixed,  and  its  outer  border  is  twisted 
backwards,  and  its  inner  forwards.  These  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
diagnostic  of  the  nature  of  this  injury,  the  reduction  and  after-treat- 
ment of  which  are  the  same  as  when  both  bones  are  displaced. 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  THUMR 

The  first  metacarpal  bone  of  some  anatomists,  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb  of  others,  is  capable  of  being  dislocated  in  four  directions, 
namely,  inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  or  backwards  ;  but,  in  general, 
it  is  dislocated  only  forwards  or  backwards.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  of 
opinion  that  a  dislocation  backwards  is  the  only  dislocation  of  this 
bone  that  can  take  place.  In  many  cases  seen  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the 
metacarpal  bone  was  thrown  inwards,  between  the  os  trapezium  and 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  so  as  to  form  a  protuberance 
towards  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  thumb  was  bent  backwards  and 
did  not  admit  of  being  brought  towards  the  little  finger.  The  un- 
natural protuberance  formed  by  the  articular  end  of  the  bone  is  so 
very  conspicuous,  that  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  immediately 
recognised.     Much  pain  and  swelling  are  produced  by  the  accident. 
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For  facilitating  reduction.  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  extension  to  be  made 
with  the  thumb  inclined  towards  the  palm,  in  order  to  relax  and 
diminish  the  resistance  offered  by  the  flexor  muscles.  After  steady 
extension  for  a  considerable  time,  the  bone  should  be  forced  into  its 
place  by  making  pressure  with  the  fingers  on  the  head  of  the  bona 
When  reduction  is  impracticable,  Sir  Astley  deems  it  preferable  to 
leave  the  case  to  the  d^ree  of  recovery  which  nature  will  in  time 
produce,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  injuring  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, by  dividing  the  muscles  or  ligaments. 

Dislocation  of  tlie  first  Phakmx, — A  more  frequent,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  troublesome  dislocation,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
its  reduction,  is  the  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  from  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  deformity  of  the  parts  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
injury.  The  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  forms  a  prominence  on 
the  back  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  is  equally  perceptible  on  the  palmar  side.  In  re- 
ducing it,  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  in  the  recent 
state,  the  thumb  should  be  inclined  towards  the  palm ;  and  during 
straight  extension  of  the  thumb,  pressure  should  be  made  with  the  finger 
on  the  head  of  the  extremity  of  the  first  phalanx.  But  after  a  little 
time  has  elapsed,  there  is  often  very  great  difficulty  in  effecting  re- 
duction— so  much  so,  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  considered  dislocations 
of  the  thumb  as  the  most  difficult  to  reduce.     '^  In  order  to  relax  the 

parts   as  much    as  possible,  the 
Fig.  109.  hand  should  be  soaked  for  a  con- 

siderable time  in  warm  water  ; 
a  piece  of  wetted  wash-leather  is 
to  be  as  closely  wrapped  round 
the  first  phalanx  as  possible ;  a 
tape,  about  two  yards  in  length, 
shoidd  be  fastened  on  the  leather 
with  a  knot  that  will  not  slip, 
such  as  the  sailors  call  the  clove 
hitch.  An  assistant  should  now 
firmly  press  on  the  metacarpal 
bone,  by  putting  his  middle  and 
first  fingers  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  patient, 
and  thus  make  a  counter-extension,  whilst  the  surgeon,  assisted  by 
others,  draws  the  first  phalanx  from  the  metacarpal  bone,  inclining  it 
at  the  same  time  a  little  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  the  efforts 
made  in  this  way,  after  having  been  continued  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
should  not  succeed,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  another  plan 
which  is  this — ^in  addition  to  the  apparatus  already  employed,  let  a 
strong  worsted  tape  be  carried  between  the  metacarpal  bone  and  fore- 
finger, bend  the  fore-arm  round  a  bed-post,  and  let  the  tape  be  fii-mly 
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tied  to  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  hand  yielding  when  extension  is  made. 
To  the  tape  surrounding  the  first  phalanx  a  pulley  is  to  be  applied, 
and  extension  made,  which  will  generally  succeed.** 

The  proposal  has  been  suggested  of  dividing  one  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments with  a  couching  needle,  or  a  very  small  knife,  when  reduction 
is  impossible  by  ordinary  meana  The  best  authorities,  in  general, 
unite  in  condemning  this  practice  on  account  of  the  frequency  with 
which  tetanus  is  induced  by  injuries  of  tendons  and  ligaments  connected 
with  the  thumb.  Mr.  Syme,  however,  says  : — "  In  cases  where  the 
difficulty  proves  insuperable,  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  may  be  cut, 
which  would  certainly  be  better  than  leaving  the  bone  unreduced,  as 
has  sometimes  been  the  case.** 

Sometimes  the  dislocation  takes  place  in  the  other  direction,  the 
metacarpal  bone  being  forced  behind  the  extremity  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx.    Here  there  is  less  difficulty  in  accomplishing  reduction. 

The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  sometimes  dislocated  backwards. 
The  accident  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  reduction  by  means  of  exten- 
sion is  accomplished  with  facility. 

DISLOCATIONS   OP  THE  HIP  JOINT. 

It  will  facilitate  the  description  of  the  various  dislocations  of  the 
hip  joint  to  arrange  them  in  two  grand  classes,  tlie  regiUar,  and  tits 
anomaXovs,  Of  the  former  class  there  are  four  different  kinds,  and 
the  same  number  of  the  latter  class  have  been  recorded. 

REOULAB  DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  HIP  JOINT. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  thrown  from  the  acetabulum 
in  the  four  following  directions^  constituting  the  four  regular  dislo- 
cations : — 

1.  Upwards,  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  2.  Backwards,  into 
the  ischiatic  notch.  3.  Downwards  and  forwards,  into  the  foramen 
ovale.     4.  Forwards,  upon  the  pubes. 

With  regard  to  the  proportionate  frequency  of  these  several  dis- 
locations. Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  that  in  twenty  cases,  you  may  have 
twelve  of  the  first  kind,  five  of  the  second,  two  of  the  third,  and  one 
of  the  fourth. 

I.    DISLOCATION   UPWARDS,   ON  THE  DORSUM   OF  THE  ILIUM. 

Symptoms, — ^When  the  bone  has  been  displaced  in  this  direction, 
the  dislocated  limb  is  more  or  less  shortened.  This  symptom  appears 
immediately,  but,  after  the  muscles  have  had  time  to  contract,  it 
increases  so  much,  that  the  point  of  the  great  toe  of  the  affected  side 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  tarsus  of  the  other  foot.  The  shortening 
will  be  best  seen  by  supporting  the  patient  in  the  erect  posture,  and 
comparing  the  position  of  the  toes,  or  of  the  inner  ankles.  The 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot  are  all  inverted,  so  that  the  great  toe  of  the  dislo- 
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cated  extremity  Teste  on  the  tanmn  of  the  oppoait«  foot.     The  knee  ia 
very  elightly  bent,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  under  part  of  the 
other  thigh.    The  limb  is  per- 
Hg.  110.  fecMy  immovable  to  the  Tolnn- 

tary  efforts  of  the  patient,  nor 
can  it  be  moved  by  the  surgeon 
in  the  direction  of  abdactioD  (w 
of  extension  j  and  if  it  can  be 
slightly  moved  in  the  direotioa 
of  adduction  or  of  flexion,  each 
movements  are  attended  with 
great  pain.  There  is  an  an- 
natnral  swelling  of  the  hip, 
caused  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
femur,  and  the  bulging  oat  of 
the  glutei  muscles.  If  the 
patient  be  thin,  and  the  bone 
be  not  concealed  by  exkavaea- 
tion  of  blood  and  the  general 
tumefaction  of  the  hip,  which 
may  soon  follow  such  an  injaiy, 
the  head  of  the  femur  may  be 
distinguished  on  the  os  innotni- 
natum,  with  ita  ball  directed 
backwards,  and  its  trochanter 
major  forwards,andmuch  nearer 
than  natural  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium.  Another  symptom  is, 
the  absence  of  the  natural  pro- 
jection of  the  trochanter  major. 
The  distinctive  marks  of  thia 
injury  are  so  unequivocal  that 
an  attentive  observer  can  be  at 
no  loss  to  rect^iae  it.  Tbey  may  be  stated  briefly  to  be, — Shorten- 
ing of  the  extremity ;  inversion  ;  the  knee  slightly  bent,  and  a  little 
in  advance  ;  the  limb  immovable  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
patient,  and  to  the  surgeon  in  the  direction  of  extension  or  abduction  ; 
absence  of  the  natural  projection  of  the  trochanter ;  an  unnatnral 
swelling  of  the  hip ;  and  the  trochanter  major  raised  upwards  and 
forwards,  so  as  to  be  too  near  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  proceea 
of  the  ilium. 

State  qf  ihe  porta. — The  capsular,  accessory,  and  round  ligaments 
must  be  ruptured,  and  the  muscles  torn  up  fi'om  the  dorsum  ilii 
before  the  bone  can  occupy  itn  unnatural  situation.  The  upper 
extremity  of  the  femur  reata  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  ball  being  directed 
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backwards  and  the  trochanter  forwards.  It  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  why  the  ball  is  always  directed  backwards,  and  the  tro- 
chanter forwards,  and  why  it  is  not  thrown  into  the  attitude  in  which 
the  principal  muscles  of  the  limb  would  place  it.  In  France,  the 
explanation  proposed  by  Boyer  is  considered  satiB&ctory.  He  ascribes 
it  to  the  strong  anterior  portion  of  capsular  ligament,  which  proceeds 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  acetabulum  to  the  anterior 
intertrochanteric  line.  When  the  bone  is  driven  upwards,  these 
fibres  draw  the  trochanter  towards  the  acetabulum,  and  prevent  the 
bone  from  being  twisted  outwards,  as  the  rotators  would  direct  it. 

Treatment, — It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  reduction,  without 
having  previously  weakened  the  muscular  power.  The  means  formerly 
employed  for  that  purpose  consisted  of  copious  bleeding,  followed  by 
a  dose  of  antimony,  or  small  doses  of  half  a  grain  every  ten  minutes 
until  nausea  was  produced.     Or, 

when   it  could   conveniently  be  ^^S-  m« 

done,  the  patient  was  first  bled, 
then  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
afterwards  got  doses  of  antimony 
until  nausea  came  on,  when  the 
muscles  were  less  able  to  resist 
reduction.  The  patient  was,  in 
all  probability,  much  less  injured 
by  these  debilitating  remedies, 
than  by  the  much  greater  exten- 
sion which  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary.  Instead  of  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  proceed- 
ings, the  auxiliary  now  employed 
is  chloroform,  which  not  only  has 
the  advantage  of  being  more 
powerful,  but  also  of  preventing 
pain,  and  has,  besides,  no  perma- 
nently weakening  effect  on  the 
system.  An  assistant  being  in 
readiness  with  a  set  of  pulleys, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on 
his  back  or  opposite  side  on  a 
table  of  convenient  height,  par- 
ticular care  being  taken  that  he 
be  in  such  a  position  as  to  have 
the  long  axis  of  the  thigh-bone  in 

a  sti-aight  line  between  two  rings  or  staples  fixed  in  some  resisting 
objects  in  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  To  afford  the  necessary  counter- 
extension  to  the  pelvis,  a  strong  well-padded  leather  belt  or  girth 
should  be  passed  round  the  limb,  so  as  to  press  on  the  side  of  the 
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perineum  (to  prevent  the  chafing  of  which  the  padding  is  necessary ), 
having  its  extremities  directed  outwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  fixed  to  one  of  the 
staples  or  rings  before  mentioned.     For  affording  the  necessary  exten- 
sion, a  few  turns  of  a  wetted  linen  roller  should  be  tightly  applied  to 
the  thigh,  above  the  knee,  over  which  should  be  very  firmly  buckled 
a  leather  belt  furnished  with  two  straps  at  right  angles  to  itself,  each 
having  a  ring  at  its  extremity.     The  one  set  of  pulleys  should  be 
fixed  to  the  rings,  and  the  thigh  being  directed  a  little  forwards  across 
the  under  third  of  the  opposite  thigh,  and  the  leg  of  the  affected  side 
bent  nearly  to  a  right  angle,  the  other  set  of  pulleys  should  be  fixed 
to  the  other  ring  or  staple  in  the  room.     The  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  thigh  being  carefuUy  preserved  in  a  straight  line  with  the  extend- 
ing and  counter-extending  forces,  the  extension  is  to  be  applied  by 
the  surgeon  himself,  or  by  an  assistant  under  his  direction,  by  draw- 
ing the  cord  of  the  pulleys.     The  manner  of  doing  this  is,  however, 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  it  ought  not  to  be  done  suddenly,  or 
violently,  but  slowly,  steadily,   and  gradually ;   the  cord  should  be 
drawn  until    considerable  extension    be  produced,  when  the    force 
should  not  be  increased,  but  steadily  kept  up ;  and  when  the  muscles 
have  had  time  to  stretch,  it  should   then  be  increased ;   and  afler 
another  interval,  during  which  the  same  degree  of  extension  is  pre- 
served, the  force  should  again  be  increased.     When  the  ball  of  the 
femur  is  brought  near  to  the  acetabulum,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
surgeon  to  employ  an  assistant  to  keep  up  the  extension ;  while  he 
himself,  taking  hold  of  the  femur,  endeavours  with  one  hand  to  raise 
the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  ilium,  by  pressing  upwards  with  the 
hand  placed  under  the  thigh, — the  object  being  to  diminish  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  to  the  ball  of  the 
bone   gliding  over  it ;  and  with  the  other  hand  he  endeavours  to 
rotate  the  thigh  outwards  for  the  purpose  of  inclining  the  trochanter 
backwards  and  the  ball  of  the  bone  downwards  and  forwards.     The 
advantage  of  attempting  rotation  must  be  evident  from  what  has 
been  stated  regarding  the  position  of  the  bone  in  this  dislocation. 
The  bone  seldom  returns  with  a  snap  when  the  pulleys  are  employed, 
from  the  muscles  being  so  much  worn  out  that  they  are  not  able  to 
exert  that  sudden  and  powerful  contraction  which  commonly  accom- 
panies reduction  of  a  dislocation.     The  surgeon  must,  therefore,  deter- 
mine by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  that  the  reduction 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  above  are  the  best  appliances  for  the  application  of  the 
extending  and  counter-extending  forces ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, a  sheet  or  tablecloth,  with  a  quantity  of  tow  or  linen  placed 
so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  chafing,  may  be  used  for  the  latter 
purpose,  and  a  skein  of  worsted,  to  which  the  pulleys  may  be  fixed, 
or  the  former. 
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n.   DtSLOCATIOH  BAORWABDB,  INTO  THE  ISCBIATIO  NOTCH. 

Symptoms. — In  this,  as  in  the  last  dislocation,  we  hAva  shortening, 
inversion,  an  advanced  position  of  the  knee,  and  a  fixed  condition  of 


Fig.  112. 


the  limb ;  but  the 
three  first  -  men- 
tioned B^mptoms 
are  to  a  less  extent 
than  in  the  former 
oaae.  The  short- 
ening and  inver- 
sion are  snoh,  that 
the  point  of  the 
great  toe  rests  up- 
on the  ball  of  the 
great  toe  of  the 
oppomte  foot,  in- 
stead of  upon  the 
tanns.  The  knee 
is  less  advanced, 
and  is  slightly 
bent;  and  when 
the  patient  is 
placed  in  the  erect 
attitude,  the  toes 
only  touch  the 
ground.  There  is 
an  unnatural  pro- 
jection on  the  back 
part  of  the  hip ; 
the  trochanter 
major  is  too  far 
forward ;  and  the 
natural  projection 
formed  by  it  is 
lost 

Stale  of  the  parts. — The  capsular,  accessory,  and  round  ligaments 
are  ruptured,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  rests  on  the  pyriformis 
muscle,  above  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
notch,  with  its  ball  directed  backwards  and  the  trochanter  forwards. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  exceediugly  difficult,  but  it  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  former  dislocation,  with  the 
following  peculiarities,  which  require  careful  attention.  The  direo- 
tion  of  the  extending  force  ahonld  be  across  the  middle,  instead  of 
across  the  under  third,  of  the  opposite  thigh  ;  and  as  the  extending 
and  counteivextending  forces  must  always  be  in  a  line  with  each 
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Fig.  113. 


other,  the  direction  of  the  me- 
ch&nUm  for  fixing  the  pelris, 
although  upwards  and  back- 
wards, should  be  more  dirsoted 
backwards  than  in  the  reduction 
of  the  former  injury.  The  soiatio 
notch,  where  the  ball  of  the 
bone  resta,  is  posterior  to  the 
acetabulum,  and  from  the  obliqae 
position  of  the  pelvis  in  the 
human  body,  a  little  higher  ap  ; 
and  as  the  object  of  extMision 
ia  to  draw  the  ball  forwards 
and  a  little  downwards,  the 
reason  of  the  peculiarity  in  the 
direction  of  the  traction  most  be 
obrious.  While  extension  ia 
being  made,  which  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  patient 
placed  on  his  opposite  side, 
the  ball  of  the  thigh-bone  should 
be  rused  out  of  the  ischiatio  notch,  and  over  the  edge  of  the  aceta- 
Fig.  114. 
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bolnm.  With  this  Ttev  some  recommend  that  a  round  towel  be 
placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  over  the  shoulders  of 
an  assistant,  who  at  the  same  time  resting  both  his  hands  on  the 
patient's  pelvis,  obtains  a  great  power  over  the  dislocated  bone. 

As  a  symptom,  the  knee  is  less  advanced  than  in  the  former  dis- 
location ;  but  in  redaction,  it  requires  to  be  raised  further  forward, 
and  crossed  over  the  other  thigh,  higher  np  than  is  neoesaaiy,  or 
proper,  in  replacing  the  bone  in  dislocation  upwards. 


III.  DISLOCATIOK  DOWNWARDS  AND  rOBWABDB,  IMTO  THE  FORAKEtT  OVALE. 

This  dislocation  has  been  known  to  i 
&11  &om  a  horse,  with  the  thigh 
under  the  body  of  the  animal 
It  has  also  been  sometimes  occa- 
sioned hj  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
weight  on  the  thigh,  while  the 
limbs  were  separated.  I  once 
saw  an  instance  of  it  canned 
bf  the  person  jumpiug  in  great 
haste  out  of  bed,  so  that  while 
the  left  foot  reached  the  floor, 
the  right  was  entangled  bj  the 
blankets  in  bed,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  ball  of  the  femur 
was  driven  against  the  anterior 
and  under  aspect  of  the  joint, 
thus  occasioning  a  dislocation 
downwards  and  inwards. 

St/mptotns.  —  The  limb  is 
elongated  and  violently  ab- 
ducted, nor  can  it  without  great 
pain  and  difficulty  be  brought 
near  to  the  other  limb.  If  the 
patient  be  raised  to  the  erect 
attitude,  he  leans  to  the  aflected 
side ;  or,  if  the  trunk  be  kept 
perfectly  erect,  the  knee  is  very 
muoh  in  advancej  the  rationale 
of  which  is,  that  the  psoas  mag- 
nus,  and  iliaous  intemus,  are  put 
very  much  on  the  stretch,  and 
the  patient  endeavours  to  di- 
minish the  painful  tension,  by 

inclining    the    trunk    to    the   aflected    aide,    or,    if   that    be   pre- 
vented, by  bringiug  the  thigh  forward.  The  toes  are  generally  neither 
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inverted  nor  everted  ;  the  trochanter  major  is  less  prominent  than 
usual,  and  there  is  an  unnatural  hollow  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

Stale  of  the  parts, — The  ball  of  the  femur  is  in  front  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  resting  on  the  obturator  extemus  muscle;  and 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  ball  is  directed  inwards, 
and  the  trochanter  major  outwards.  There  is  rupture  of  two 
of  the  five  liganlents  of  the  hip  joint,  namely,  the  capaulaj*, 
and  the  round.  On  this  last  point,  however, — the  rupture  of 
the  round  ligament,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Sir  AsUey 
Cooper  believed  that  in  every  instance  it  must  be  ruptured,  and 
records  a  dissection  of  a  dislocation  in  which  he  found  it  so,  whereas 
the  celebrated  Delpech,  although  he  admits  that  it  is  sometimes 
ruptured,  asserts  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  relates  some 
cases  in  which  he  found  it  unbroken.  Some  found  their  opinion,  that 
the  ligamentum  teres  is  not  necessarily  ruptured,  on  the  fact,  that  in 
the  dead  body,  the  ball  can  be  placed  on  the  front  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  without  rupture  of  the  ligament.  I  have  often  in  the  dead 
body,  after  removing  all  the  muscles,  and  cutting  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, placed  the  ball  of  the  femur  in  this  situation ;  but  it  can  only 
be  done  with  the  trochanter  directed  inwards  and  the  ball  outwards, 
in  short,  by  turning  backwards  the  part  of  the  femur  which  is  naturally 
directed  forwards,  and  leaving  the  part  of  the  ball  to  which  the  ronnd 
ligament  is  attached,  very  near  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  position  of  the  femur  in  the  dislocation ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ball  is  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  and  it  will  be 
found  impossible  in  the  dead  subject,  to  place  it  in  that  position 
without  first  cutting  through  the  round  ligament.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  that  the  round  ligament 
is  always  ruptured  ;  and  that  the  accident  cannot  occur  to  a  living 
person,  except  when  the  limb  is  in  a  state  of  abduction,  in  which 
position  the  ligamentum  t-eres  is  upon  the  stretch,  and  therefore,  if  the 
force  applied  go  so  far  as  to  dislocate  the  joint,  the  ligamentum  teres 
must  first  give  way. 

Treatment, — The  ball  of  the  femur  is  too  low  down,  and  too  near 
the  mesial  plane.  It  may  be  reduced  in  one  or  other  of  the  four 
following  ways  : — 

1st.  The  patient  is  laid  on  a  table  on  his  uninjured  side.  The 
pelvis  is  fixed  by  a  belt  placed  round  it,  and  secured  to  the  table. 
Extension  is  made  by  another  belt  placed  under  the  thigh,  the 
edge  of  which  touches  the  perineum,  and  pulleys  are  attached  directly 
above  the  patient.  It  is  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  press  down  the 
ankle  of  the  affected  side. 

2nd.  Place  the  patient  on  his  back.  Counter-extension  is  made  by 
a  belt  or  girth,  placed  round  the  pelvis,  the  concavity  of  the  belt 
being  in  contact  with  the  injured  side,  and  secured  to  a  staple  or 
some  resisting  object.     The  extending  force  is  directed  upwards  and 
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outwards.  After  extenaion  haa  been  continued  for  some  time,  the 
surgeon  should  pass  his  hand  behind  the  ankle  of  the  sound  Umb,  and 
grasping  the  other  ankle,  should  draw  it  inwards,  towards  or  beyond 
the  mesial  plane  of  the  patient's  body.  While  this  is  being  done,  the 
belt  in  the  perineum  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  the  femur  as  a  lever,  and  the 
hand  as  the  power ;  and  fay  bringing  the  under  part  of  the  femur 
inwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  the  ball  is  sent  upwards  and  out- 
wards.    This  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method. 

Fig.  116. 


3rd.  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  reduced  this  dislocation  in  the  following 
manner : — He  desired  the  patient  to  sit  upon  the  front  of  the  bed, 
astride  of  the  bed-post,  and  to  grasp  it ;  he  then  fixed  two  towels  to 
the  injured  limb,  and  two  assistants  made  extension.  While  the 
extension  was  continued,  he  crossed  the  injured  thigh  over  the  sound 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  rotated  the  limb. 

4th.  Mr.  Hey,  iu  another  case,  flexed  the  thigh  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk,  and  then  by  a  rotatory 
motion  of  the  thigh  eflfected  reduction. 
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IV.   DISLOCATION  FORWARDS,  UPON  THE  PUBES. 

Symptoms. — The  limb  is  shortened,  usually  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch.  The  knee  and  foot  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  knee  is  drawn 
forwards  and  away  from  the  other.     The  limb  cannot  be  moved  at 


Fig.  117. 


Fig.  lis. 
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all  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient,  and  but  very  slightly  by 
the  surgeon ;  nor  can  it  be  rotated  inwards,  although  it  may  be  pressed 
a  little  forwards  and  backwards.  The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be 
distinctly  felt  in  the  groin,  giving  rise  to  an  unusual  protuberance. 
The  roundness  of  the  hip  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  trochanter 
nu^or  being  drawn  too  near  the  mesial  line,  and  the  space  between 
the  trochanter  major  and  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  is 
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dimiDisbed.  There  is  frequently  nuiabiiiesa  or  pftin,  from  pressure 
on  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  From  these  symptoms,  compared  with 
what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  symptoms  m  fracture  of  Uie  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  the  diagnosis  may  be  easiiy  made  out. 

SuUt  of  the  parti. — The  ball  of  the  femor  rests  on  the  anterior  part 
<^  the  pubes,  with  the  trochanter  directed  backwards.  The  ball  is  oa 
the  horizoQtal  part  of  the  pubes,  superior  to  the  obturator  foramen. 
In  some  casee  it  is  sent  up  so  high  as  to  be  hooked  into  the  pelvis. 
The  capsular  and  round  ligaments  must  be  ruptured,  and  the  acces- 
sory may  he  injured.  In  a  dissection  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  were  driven  nnder  the  psoas 
magDus  and  iliacus  iutemus  muscles,  which,  ti^ther  with  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  w«n  thus  put  much  upon  the  stretch  on  their  way 
downwards.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
remember,  that  the  trochanter  is  directed  backwards,  and  the  bait 
forwards, — this  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  position  of  these  parts  in 
the  dislocations  upwards  and  backwards. 

Treatmeni. — The  knee  should  be  pressed  a  little  downwards.  The 
counter-extension  should  be  made  over  the  trunk  of  the  patient,  and 
the  extension  in  a  line  with  it,  so  as  to  draw  the  thigh  downwards 
and  backwards.  While  exteoBiou  and  counter-ez tension  are  being 
employed,  a  towel  should  be  placed  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  an  asBistapt  should  lift  ap  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  pubes 
and  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  surgeon  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavouring to  send  the  ball  backwards  by  effecting  rotation  inwards 
of  the  thigh. 

ANOHALOCS  DI8LOGATIOHS  OI  TH£  HIP  JOINT. 

The  following  anomalous  dislocations  are  recorded: — 

1.  Dislocation  upwards,  with  Tig.  119. 

the  ball    below  the   anterior 

superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  the  neck  against  the 
ridge  between  the  anterior 
superior  and  anterior  inferior 
spinous  processes,  and  the  tro- 
chanter directed  backwards. 
An  instance  of  this  dislocation 
occurred  in  the  experience  of 
Mr.  OibsoQ  of  New  I^nark, 
and  was  successfully  treated 
by  him  and  Dr.  Cummins. 

The  symptoms  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  limb  was  short- 
ened fully  three  inches,  and 
so  fixed  that  it  could  not  be 
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lengtheoed  in  any  degree  j  the  limb  and  toes  were  everted,  rotation 
inwards  was  impossible,  and  any  attempt  to  effect  it  caused  great 
pun ;  adduction  and  abduction  were  exceedingly  painful  and  difficult, 
but  very  limited  flexion  could  be  performed  with  less  pain.  There 
was  a  tumour  under  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  obedient 
to  the  motions  communicated  to  the  thigh,  the  trochanter  major  could 
not  be  felt,  and  the  hip  was  flattened.  The  pomtion  of  the  bone  was 
believed  to  be  that  which  ia  here  described  ;  and,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  reduction,  nausea  was  induced  by  means  of  tartar  emetic  ; 
and  then,  while  counter-extension  and  extension  were  being  made 
by  means  of  pulleys,  Mr.  Gibson  rained  the  thigh-bone,  by  means  of 
a  round  towel  placed  under  the  thigh  and  over  his  own  shoulders,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  the  knee  towards  the  opposite  thigh,  and 
forcibly  rotating  it  inward. 

2.  Dislocation  upwards,  with  the  ball  between  the  anterior  inferiw 
spinous  process  and  the  junction  of  the  ilium  and  pubes,  the  tro- 
chant«r  being  directed  baok wards. 

A  case  of  this  description  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Morgan  in 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  The 
foUowingwere  the  symptoms : 
— Shortening  of  the  limb  to 
the  extent  of  two  inches,  ex- 
treme eversion  of  the  foot,  and 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  limb,  when  left  to 
itself,  to  cross  the  sound  one, 
the  heel  of  the  former  resting 
on  the  instep  of  the  latter. 
The  ball  of  the  bone  could 
be  discovered  under  Ponpart's 
ligament;  the  trochanter  could 
not  be  felt ;  and  the  limb  could 
be  moved  to  a  certain  extent 
in  any  direction  except  rota- 

The  hone  was  believed  to  be 
in  the  position  above  described. 
Mr.  Morgan  accomplished  reduction  by  counter-extenBion  and  exten- 
sion without  pulleys,  employing  at  the  same  time  forcible  rotation 
inwards  of  the  limb.  In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  power  in  effecting 
rotation,  Mr.  Morgan  bent  the  leg  at  a  right  angle  to  the  thigh,  and 
rotated  the  thigh  by  holdii^  the  knee  with  one  band,  and  the  foot 
with  the  other. 

3.  Dislocation  downwards  on  the  tuberouty  of  the  ischium  with 
eversion  of  the  foot. 
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Mr.  Keate  was  called  to  attend  a  gentleman  who  had  suffered  this 
dislocation  by  his  horse  falling  backwards  upon  him  into  a  narrow 
ditch,  in  which  position  he  remained  for  some  time,  with  his  heels 
directed  upwards  and  the  horse's  back  next  to  his  thigh. 

The  limb  was  elongated  more  than  three  inches ;  the  leg  was  bent 
on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  bent  on  the  pelvis  ;  the  thigh  was  carried 
very  far  away  from  the  other ;  the  knee  and  foot  were  much  everted, 
and  the  trochanter  exceedingly  depressed.  The  ball  of  the  bone  was 
on  a  level  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  it  was  believed 
that  it  had  been  brought  into  this  situation  by  the  struggling  to  get 
released  from  under  the  animal,  after  it  had  first  been  dislocated  in  front 
of  the  foramen  ovale.  In  short,  it  was  supposed,  that  it  had  been  first 
sent  in  front  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  afterwards  from  thence  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  and,  therefore,  in  accomplishing  reduction,  it 
was  first  brought  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  front  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  afterwards  from  thence  to  the  acetabulum. 

4th.  Dislocation  of  the  ball  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  with 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  violent  inversion  of  the  foot. 

A  maniac  became  the  subject  of  this  dislocation,  in  consequence  of 
leaping  from  a  window  in  a  third  story.  In  falling,  his  thigh  struck 
against  the  railing,  and  was  violently  driven  upwards.  He  died  in 
about  an  hour,  and  as  he  was  evidently  sinking  from  other  injuries, 
the  dislocation  was  not  reduced.  The  limb  was  shortened  and  in- 
verted ;  the  thigh  was  bent  and  immovable,  crossing  the  pubes  ob- 
liquely to  the  opposite  side.  On  dissection,  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  found  to  be  above  the  quadratus  femons  muscle,  and  opposite  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  ramus  of  the 
ischium  and  the  ilio-pubic  symphysis  were  fractured,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  injury  cannot  strictly  be  considered  a  simple  case  of  a 
new  anomalous  dislocation. 

The  ball  of  the  femur  has  been  found  in  some  other  situations  than 
those  mentioned  above ;  but  so  far  as  my  reading  exteitds,  in  almost 
all  such  recorded  cases,  other  injuries,  such  as  fractures,  have  accom- 
panied the  displacement,  so  that  these  cases  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  examples  of  new  dislocations,  but  rather  as  showing  how 
the  combination  of  other  injuries  with  dislocation  may  affect  the 
position  of  the  bone. 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella  is  liable  to  three  dislocations,  two  of  them  common, 
and  the  third,  of  which  there  are  some  varieties,  extremely  rare, 
and  difficult  of  reduction.  The  common  dislocations  are  inwards 
and  outwards,  the  latter  being  much  the  more  frequent.  They  may 
be  complete  or  partial  In  the  third  dislocation,  the  bone  undergoes 
a  semi-revolution  on  its  long  axis,  so  that  only  one  of  its  edges  is  in 
contact  with  the  femur. 
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Each  lateral  dislocation  maj  be  the  consequence  of  direct  violence^ 
but  the  dislocation  outwards  is  often  occasioned  hj  muscular  contrac- 
tion. See  causes  of  dislocations  in  the  section  on  Dislocations  in 
general 

Symptoms,  — The  knee  is  immovable  to  both  the  patient  and  the 
surgeon  ;  there  is  an  unnatural  depression  in  front  of  the  joint,  and 
an  unusual  swelling  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  femur,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  dislocation. 

Treatment, — Reduction  is  effected  by  raising  the  trunk  to  the  erect 
posture,  elevating  the  leg  so  as  to  relax  the  rectus  and  triceps 
muscles,  and  then  pressing  the  patella  inwards  or  outwards  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  Dblocation  outwards  has  sometimes  been 
reduced  by  elevating  the  limb  and  producing  forcible  flexion  of  the 
knee  joint. 

The  dislocation  in  which  the  patella  makes  a  semi-revolution  on 
its  own  axis,  so  as  to  have  one  of  its  margins  in  contact  with  the 
femur  and  the  other  with  the  integument,  is  so  very  rare  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  only  three  cases  recorded. 

One  case,  that  of  a  private  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  was  successfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Broughton.  The  injury  was  caused  by 
a  stroke  on  the  right  knee  from  the  knee  of  another  soldier^  as  the 
two  opposite  lines  rode  through  each  other.  One  edge  of  the  patella 
rested  on  the  outer  suiface  of  the  external  condyle,  the  other  was 
directed  outwards,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  patella  was  directed  for- 
wards and  inwards.  Various  methods  were  tried  without  success  "to 
effect  reduction,  which  was  at  length  accomplished  by  suddenly 
bending  the  knee  so  as  to  carry  the  heel  back  to  the  hip,  when  the 
patella  returned  to  its  proper  situation. 

In  this  case,  one  edge  of  the  bone  was  in  contact  with  the  outer 
part  of  the  external  condyle  ;  but  in  each  of  the  other  two  cases,  the 
one  edge  was  in  contact  with  the  trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  the 
other  was  dii^cted  forwards.  Of  these  two  cases,  one  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Welling  of  Hastings,  and  in  that  instance  the  integu- 
ments were  very  much  elevated  in  front  of  the  joint  by  one  edge  of 
the  bone,  the  other  edge  resting  against  the  femur.  Keplacement  was 
effected  by  pressing  the  edges  in  opposite  directions  while  the  leg 
was  extended. 

The  other  case  is  published  in  a  German  journal,  "  Rust's 
Magazin,"  and  is  quoted  in  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette.*'  The 
accident  happened  to  a  young  hussar,  who  was  riding  without  stirrups, 
and  was  occasioned,  as  in  the  case  first  mentioned,  by  the  knee  having 
been  forcibly  struck  by  a  soldier  in  the  opposite  rank.  The  patella 
was  half  turned  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  have  one  edge  directed  back- 
wards and  resting  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  trochlea  of  the  femur, 
while  the  other  edge  projected  directly  forwards ;  the  posterior  sur- 
face was  directed  outwards,  and  the  anterior  inwards. 
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The  surgeon,  finding  it  impoesible  bj  any  force  to  restore  the 
patella  to  its  proper  situation,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  cutting 
through  the  quadriceps  tendon,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  patella,  but 
not  even  then  could  he  effect  replacement  Unhappily,  the  incision 
extended  into  the  joint,  and  was  followed  by  suppuration,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  patient  died  about  eleven  months  after  the 
accident. 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  TIBIA   FROM  THE   FEHUB. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  in  four  directions, — ^inwards,  outwards, 
backwards,  or  forwards.  The  last  two  are  complete  ;  the  other  two, 
or  lateral  dislocations,  are  partial 

THE  LATERAL  DISLOCATIONS. 

The  two  lateral  dislocations  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  deformity,  and  the  immovable  condition  of  the  joint. 
They  are  reduced  by  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  by  pressing 
the  tibia  inwards  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
location.  The  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  in  the  dislocation 
outwards,  rests  on  the  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia  ;  in  the  disloca- 
tion inwards,  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  on  the  external 
condyle  of  the  tibia.  In  both  dislocations,  the  tibia  is  a  little 
twisted. 

DISLOCATION  FORWARDS. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  dislocation  are  a  great  swell- 
ing in  the  popliteal  region,  caused  by  the  under  extremity  of  the 
femur,  and  another  in  front  of  the  femur,  caused  by  the  tibia,  patella, 
and  fibula  being  driven  upwards  and  forwards  upon  it ;  a  shortening 
of  the  leg,  to  an  extent  varying  according  to  the  distance  that  the 
tibia  is  sent  up  upon  the  femur  ;  a  very  slight  flexion  of  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  very  obtuse  angle ;  and  the  extremely  un- 
natural appearance  caused  by  the  deformity.  In  some  cases,  the  pain 
has  been  very  severe ;  and  from  the  pressure  of  the  femur  against  the 
popliteal  artery,  the  pulsation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  has  been 
found  in  some  examples  to  be  interrupted ;  in  others,  the  condition  of 
the  vessel  has  not  been  observed. 

Redtu!tion. — Reduction  is  easily  accomplished  by  counter-extension 
applied  to  the  thigh,  and  extension  to  the  leg,  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  displaced  tibia  ;  and  while  these  are  being  employed 
by  assistants,  the  surgeon,  placing  one  hand  on  the  popliteal  space 
against  the  extremity  of  the  femur,  and  the  other  in  front  of  the 
joint  against  the  tibia,  presses  in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  send  the 
femur  upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  tibia  downwards  and  back- 
wards. After  reduction,  the  limb  should  be  laid  straight,  and  pre- 
cautions taken  to  pi*event  inflammation.     If,  notwithstanding  these 
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precantioQS,  inflammaition  should  occur,  active  remedies  must  at  once 
be  emplojql  to  subdae  it 

DISLOCATION  BACEWARDB. 

Symptoms. — A  shortened  state  of  the  limb,  the  leg  bent  very  much 
forward,  a  swelling  in  the  popliteal  space  caused  by  the  tibia,  another 
in  front  caused  by  the  femur,  and  a  great  depreaaion  below  it,  in 
the  situation  of  the  ligamentum  patelUe,  are  the  symptoms  of  this 
dislocation. 

£eduetion.—The  method  of  reduction  is  the  same  aa  in  the  last 
dislocation,  except  that  the  surgeon  should  press  the  extremity  of  the 
femur  upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  downwards 
and  forwards,    while   extension   and    counter-extension    are    being 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  AKSLE  JOINT. 

The  ankle  joint,  'which  is  formed  by  three  bones,  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  astragalus,  and  strengthened  by  five  ligaments,  the  two  tibio- 
tarsal  and  the  three  peroneo-tarsal,  is  liable  to  five  dislocations.  The 
tibia  may  be  displaced  firom  the  astragalus,  inwards,  outwards,  com- 
pletely forwards,  partially  forwards,  and  backwards. 

DISLOCATION  OF  TBE  TIBIA  INWARDS. 

Symptoms. — This  dislocation  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
great  projection  of  the  malleolus  extemus  against  the  common  into- 
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gument,  b;  the  foot  being  turned  oatwu^  by  ita  inner  edge  being 
directed  downwards,  and  by  the  depi-eesioa  about  two  or  three  incbes 
above  the  malleolus  externus,  where  crepitus  may  be  easily  detected. 
The  pain  is  very  great,  and  the  swelling  considerable  ;  the  foot  can 
be  moved  by  the  surgeon  without  difficulty,  and  when,  the  patient  is  in 
the  erect  attitude,  the  inner  edge  only  can  be  applied  to  the  ground. 

Stale  of  the  parts. — The  tibia  is  drawn  inwards,  and  before  it  can 
be  brought  into  this  position  tfae  tibio-tareal  ligaments  must  be  rup- 
tured, and  the  fibula  fractured.  This  fracture  takes  place  about  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  joint,  and  fomisbes  an  explanation  of  some 
of  the  Bymptoma  above  mentioned.  The  under  part  of  the  fibula 
remmns  attached  to  the  tarsus  by  the  peroneo- tarsal  ligaments  which 
are  entire. 

Fig.  122. 


Besidee  fracture  of  the  fibula  and  rupture  of  the  tibio-tarsal  liga- 
ments— conditions  which  alwap  exist  in  this  accident— there  is  often 
oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia,  directed  so  as  to  break  off  from  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  that  part  of  the  tibia  which  entera  into  the  formation  of 
the  inferior  tibio-&bular  articulation.  The  fragment  thus  broken  off 
remains  connected  with  the  malleolua  extemus,  while  the  tibia,  entire 
along  the  whole  of  its  inner  aspect,  is  carried  inwards  along  with  the 
part  of  the  fibula  above  the  fi-acture. 

Treatment- — For  accomplishing  reduction,  the  surgeon  should  direct 
the  patient  to  be  placed  upon  bis  back,  with  (he  thigh  raised  perpen- 
dicularly, and  the  leg  bent  back  so  as  to  make  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  ta  this  position  the  gaHtroonemius  muscle  will  be  relaxed,  and 
the  extremity  will  be  conveniently  placed  for  applying  the  necessary 
extension  andcoimter-extension.  Surgeons  have  sometimes  experienced 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  reduction,  from  attempting  it  when  the 
limb  is  extended,  and  the  gastrocnemius  thereby  put  upon  the  stretch. 
One  assistant  should  afford  the  necessary  counter-extension  by  holding 
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tho  thigh,  and  another  the  necessary'  extensioa,  hy  drawing  tho  foot 
in  a  line  with  tiie  long  axis  of  the  leg,  preserving  the  foot,  at  the  same 
time,  midwajr  between  flexiou  and  extension  of  the  ankle  Joint,  while 
the  ani^eon  endeavours  to  press  the  tibia  outwards,  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  astragslua.  After  reduc- 
tion, the  limb  should  be  placed  upon  Its  posterior  part,  with  the  leg 
a  little  bent  on  the  thigh,  and  the  foot  midway  between  flexion  and 
extension, — a  position  which  will  be  favourable  to  the  uniform  relax- 
ation of  the  muBclea.  Until  the  fibula  becomes  entire,  and  the  tibio- 
tanal  ligaments  unite,  appliances  must  be  used  for  preventing  the 
foot  from  being  drawn  outwards ;  for  which  purpose,  two  splints,  each 
having  a  foot-piece,  may  be  employed,  or  one  splint,  without  a  foot- 
piece,  applied  to  the  inner,  and  one,  with  a  foot-piece,  applied  to  the 
outer  side,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  resistance  naturally  offered 
by  the  fibula  to  the  foot  being  drawn  ontwarJs.  The  most  suitable 
means  for  keeping  the  splints  in  their  proper  position  are  loop  or 
buokle-bandages.  Some  cotton-wool  should  be  used  to  prevent  the 
splints  from  pressing  unpleasantly  against  the  limb  and  foot.  A  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  is,  to  apply  the  splints  so  very  loosely  at 
„.     ,g_  first,  03  to  make  it  impossible 

for  them  to  prove  injurious  by 
producing  pressnre  upon  the 
affected  parts,  which  often  swell 
to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
in  conseqnence  of  inflammation 
sttpervening.  After  what  has 
been  stated  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  apparatus 
for  retaining  the  foot  in  its 
proper  position  in  fractures,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to 
other  appliances  for  the  treat- 
ment of  lateral  dislocations  of 
the  ankle;  for  a  description  of 
them,  and  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion, I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
section  ou  Fractures  of  the  Leg. 


•^m/itoms.  —  The  malleolus 
extemus  projects  against  the 
common  integument,  forming  a 
remarkable  swelling  in  that 
situation,  the  foot  is  turned  in- 
wards, and  its  outer  edge  reata 
upon  the  ground. 
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tS^cUe  of  the  parts. — The  tibia  cannot  be  sent  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
astragalus,  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  this  dislocation,  unless 
the  malleolus  intemus  be  fractured.  The  dissevered  malleolus 
remains  attached  to  the  tarsus  by  the  tibio-tarsal  ligaments.  The 
fibula  is  sent  outwards  from  the  tarsus,  and  the  peroneo-tarsal  liga- 
ments are  usually  ruptured ;  sometimes  they  are  entire,  but  in  that 
case  the  fibula  is  fractured  above  the  malleolus,  and  the  under  part  of 
the  fragment  remains  attached  to  the  tarsus,  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  fragment  is  bent  outwards.  The  condition  of  the  parts, 
therefore,  may  be  stated  to  be, — ^that  the  malleolus  intemus  is 
broken  off  from  the  tibia,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tarsus  by  the 
tibio-tarsal  ligaments,  and  the  peroneo-tarsal  ligaments  are  ruptured ; 
or,  the  two  malleoli  are  fractured,  and  the  peroneo-tarsal  ligaments 
are  entire.     That  such  are  the  conditions  in  this  dislocation  I  am 

fully  satisfied. 

Fig.  124. 


From  OooPBB. 

TrecUmerU, — The  method  of  reduction  difiers  from  that  in  the 
former  dislocation  in  this  respect  only,  that  the  surgeon  presses  the 
bones  inwards  instead  of  outwards.  After  reduction,  the  attitude  and 
the  treatment  are  precisely  the  same,  except  that  if  one  splint  only 
have  a  foot-piece,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer 
side;  because  the  object  of  the  foot-piece  is  to  preserve  the  foot  in  its 
proper  position,  and  in  this  dislocation  the  foot  has  a  tendency  to  be 
di*awn  inwards.  This  dislocation  may  also  be  very  conveniently 
treated  by  the  different  appliances  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg.  In  the  two  lateral  dislocations, 
if  Dupuytren*s  splint  be  used,  it  must  always  be  fixed  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  towards  which  the  foot  is  in  danger  of  being  drawn ; 
because,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  the  splint  that  prevents  displacement, 
but  the  bandage,  which  fixes  the  foot  to  the  splint. 

DISLOCATIONS   FORWARDS. 

These,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  two — the  complete,  and  the 
partial 

Symptoms. — The  heel  is  lengthened,  fixed,  and  drawn  upwards,  the 
part  of  the  foot  before  the  leg  is  proportionally  shortened,  and  the 
toes  are  depressed.  These  symptoms  in  the  two  dislocations  differ 
merely  as  to  their  extent.  In  the  complete  dislocation,  there  is  an 
evident  depression  in  front  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  foot  is  even 
more  rigidly  fixed  than  in  the  partial  dislocation. 

A   A   2 
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Slate  of  the    parts. — In  the   complete  dislocation   the  fibula  is 
fraotnred,  and    the    fragmeat  remains   attached    to    the  tarsus  hy 
the     peroneo-tarsal    ]igamenta, 
'^'  the   tibio-tarsal   ligaments    are 

ruptured,  and  the  tibia  rests  on. 
the  OS  naviculare,  and  the  os 
cuneiforme  internum.  In  tha 
partial  dislocation,  also,  the 
fibula  has  been  found  fractured, 
the  tibio-taraal  ligaments  rup- 
tured, and  the  tibia  I'esting 
partly  on  the  astr^alus,  and 
partly  on  the  oa  naviculare. 

FreatmetU. — Reduction  is  ac- 
complished as  in  the  lateral  dis- 
locations, except  that  the  bones 
of  the  leg  should  be  pressed  back- 
wards while  extension  and 
oounter-estensioa  are  being 
made,  and  the  extension  applied 
to  the  foot  should  be  directed  so 
as  to  bring  the  astragalus  in  a 
line  with  the  long  azb  of  the 
leg.  The  limb  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  former  dislocations,  and,  by  bandaging 
the  le^  and  foot  to  two  splints  with  foot-pieces,  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  bones  of  the  leg  from  slipping  forwards  ;  but  by  far  the  most 
efficient  and  convenient  retentive  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  this 
injury  is  Amesbury'sdouble-iacUued  plane.  By  means  of  it,  the  bones 
of  the  leg  can  ea^ly  be  kept  from  sliding  forwards,  until  the  fractured 
portions  of  the  tibia  unite,  and  the  ruptured  ligaments  are  restored. 

DiaLOOATION  OF  THE  TIBIA   BACKWARDS. 

This  is  an  extremely  rare  Injury.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  never  saw  this 
dislocation.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  instance  of  it  in  a 
fpi\  fourteen  years  of  age.  When  I  saw  the  patient,  about  two  years 
bad  elapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation,  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  meanwhile  to  accomplisb  reduction,  the  surgeon  who 
first  saw  the  case  after  the  injury  not  understanding  the  nature  of  it. 
The  symptoms  were, — -great  lengthening  of  the  foot  befnre  the  two 
malleoli ;  the  heel  and  back  of  the  leg  were  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
so  that  there  was  no  projection  whatever  of  the  foot  behind  the  leg  ; 
the  malleoli  did  not  appear  to  have  been  fractured,  but  were  equally 
driven  backwards,  so  as  to  bear  their  natural  relations  to  each  other  ; 
and  the  foot  did  not  present  any  twisted  appearance.  When  the  girl 
was  raised   to  the  erect  attitude,   and  when  she  pressed  with  any 
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weight  upon  the  foot,  its  anterior  extremity  bent  upwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  was  unable  to  use  the  foot  in  walking.  In  this 
case,  the  tibio-tarsal  and  peroneo-tarsal  ligaments  must  have  been 
ruptui-ed ;  the  malleoli  appeared  to  be  free  from  fracture,  and  the 
tibia  rested  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  calcaneum. 

TreatmenL — For  accomplishing  reduction  in  a  recent  case,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  reduction  of 
the  former  dislocations ;  counter-extension  should  be  applied  to  the 
thigh  by  one  assistant,  and  extension  to  the  foot  by  another ;  and 
while  the  foot  is  being  drawn  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  leg, 
it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  carried  backwards,  so  as  to  bring  the 
astragalus  underneath  the  tibia.  While  counter-extension  and  exten- 
sion are  being  made,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  press  the  tibia 
forwards.  Amesbury's  double-inclined  plane,  with  a  large  pad  placed 
between  the  spliut  and  the  back  of  the  leg,  immediately  above  the 
heel,  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  retentive  apparatus. 

A  RARE  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANKLE  JOINT. 

In  addition  to  the  above  dislocations  of  the  ankle  joint,  a  curious 
case  is  recorded  of  an  accident  of  five  years'  standing,  in  which  the 
astragalus  was  thrust  up  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  without  fracture 
of  these  bones. 

COMPOUND   OR  OPEN  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ANKLE  JOINT. 

Together  with  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  any  of  the 
directions  above  referred  to,  there  may  also  be  a  wound  of  the  soft 
parts  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  constituting  what  is  called 
a  compound  or  open  dislocation.  The  cause  of  the  wound  may  be  the 
protrusion  of  the  bones  through  the  soft  parts,  or  the  ^tearing  of  the 
soil  parts  by  some  hard  body,  against  which  the  limb  may  have  been 
pressed.  The  former  is  the  more  frequent  cause,  but  in  whatever  way 
produced,  this  injury  is  always  of  a  very  serious  character.  Infiam- 
mation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  irritative  fever,  are  the  usual 
consequences  of  this  condition ;  and  extensive  suppuration,  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  and  gangrene  of  the  soft  tissues  are  the  local 
resdlts  principally  to  be  dreaded  from  that  inflammation.  These  open 
dislocations  were  at  one  time  considered  to  be  so  dangerous,  that  im- 
mediate amputation  was  deemed  not  merely  expedient,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  in  so  many  cases,  even 
with  very  serious  complications,  the  limb  has  been  saved,  and  the 
treatment  been  successful,  that  no  surgeon  of  the  present  day  would 
think  of  amputating  on  account  of  a  dislocation  being  compound,  un- 
less it  were  attended  by  other  extremely  unfavourable  complications. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  practice  to  be  followed  is,  to  re- 
duce the  dislocation,  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and 
treat  the  case  as  the  common  rules  of  surgery  indicate. 
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There  are,  bowerer,  oertaiii  oondttioiis  which  render  ampatation 
tAwiaMe  and  neoeanrj,  the  pnDci|MJ  of  which  are  : — ^An  extremel j 
•faailered  condition  of  the  bones  ;  a  Terj  extensir^ j  bu^erated  woond  ; 
aerrere  and  extensTe  contosion  of  soft  parts  aboot  the  joint,  so 
aa  to  make  it  probable  that  sloogbing  to  a  great  extent  will  take 
place ;  diyiakm  of  the  larger  blood-ressels^  together  with  an  exten- 
BTe  wound ;  a  rerj  irritaUe  or  debilitated  constitntion  ;  or  the  ad- 
Tanced  age  of  the  patient.  Snch  are  the  chief  circamstances  which 
render  it  jndicioiu  for  the  Burgeon  to  recommend  immediate  amputa- 
tion, rather  than  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  bj  attempting  to 
aare  the  limb.  When  amputation  is  deemed  necessary,  the  proper 
period  for  its  performance  is  before  the  occurrence  of  irritatiye  fever ; 
if  ihat  period  be  allowed  to  pass  bj,  another  may  not  occur  in  which 
the  operation  could  with  propriety  be  performed  The  above  condi- 
tioiia  in  many  instances  justify  immediate  amputation.  Sometimes, 
when  attempts  have  been  made  to  avoid  amputation  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  has  been  ultimately  rendered  indispensable  by  extensive 
suppuration,  or  by  destruction  of  portions  of  the  bones  keeping  up 
constant  irritation  in  the  system,  or  by  gangrene  of  the  foot  When 
this  last  condition  occurs,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  limits  of  the 
grangrene  fixed  before  the  operation  be  attempted ;  although  it  is 
not  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  have  limits  set  in  gangrene  arising 
from  destruction  of  vessels  in  a  healthy  person  as  in  gangrene  arising 
from  a  constitutional  cause. 

The  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  regard  to  time  and 
place  for  amputation  in  cases  of  gangrene  after  injury,  were  stated, 
when  treating  of  the  different  varieties  of  gangrene,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  work. 

DISLOCATIOK  OF  THE  ASTRAGALUS. 

For  making  clear  the  description  of  all  the  dislocations  connected 
with  the  astragalus,  they  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes: — In  the 
first,  there  is  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  astragalus  to  the  bones 
of  the  leg ;  in  the  second,  to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  with  which  it 
artioulates,  namely,  the  calcaneum  below  and  the  os  scaphoides  in 
front;  and  in  the  third,  both  to  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  to  the  above- 
mentioned  bones  of  the  tarsus.  The  first  class  comprehends  the 
injuries  usually  called  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle  joint,  which  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  explain.  The  second  class  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  accidents  in  which  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  along  with 
them  the  astragalus,  are  displaced  from  their  natural  relations  to  the 
foot.  The  tibia  and  fibula,  instead  of  being  sent  away  from  the  astra- 
galus, as  in  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle  joint,  retain  their  connexion 
with  that  bone,  and  carry  it  along  with  them  from  its  natural 
relations  to  the  calcaneum  and  scaphoid  bone.  The  dislocations 
of  this  class,  like   those   of  the  ankle,   are   five   in   number,  and 
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like  them  are  named,  inwards,  outwards,  partial  dislocation  for- 
wards, complete  dislocation  forwards,  and  dislocation  backwards. 
Thej  are  easily  recognised  bj  the  appearance  of  the  deformity,  and 
they  are  reduced  without  much  difficulty  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension,  and  pressing  the  leg  and  foot  in  opposite  directions,  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  their  proper  relations  to  each  other.  These 
dislocations,  like  those  of  the  ankle,  may  be  simple  or  compound. 
The  third  class  comprehends  dislocations  in  which  there  is  displace- 
ment of  the  astragalus  from  the  bones  with  which  it  is  related,  above, 
below,  and  in  front.  These  dblocations  may  be  partial  or  complete, 
and  simple  or  compound.  In  complete  dislocation  there  is  perfect  dis- 
ruption of  the  astragalus,  the  tibia  coming  into  contact  with  the 
calcaneum,  resting  upon  it,  and  firmly  pressed  against  it  by  the  action 
of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  leg.  These  injuries  are  of  a  very 
serious  character  ;  they  occur  only  in  consequence  of  great  violence ; 
they  are  very  easy  of  detection,  but  extremely  difficult  of  reduction ; 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  reduction  has  been  found  impossible,  without 
division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  but  after  tenotomy,  reduction  has  been 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  easy  by 
the  history  of  the  case — the  swelling  caused  by  the  astragalus,  the 
appearance  of  the  deformity,  and  in  the  complete  dislocation  by  the 
singular  aspect  on  the  side  of  the  foob  caused  by  the  points  of  the 
malleoli  descending  almost  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  dislocations 
which  have  been  met  with  are  forwards,  forwards  and  inwards, 
forwards  and  outwards,  inwards,  out- 
wards, backwards,  and  backwards  and 
inwards.  Some  have  doubted  the  occur- 
rence of  dislocating  inwards  and  outwards, 
and  have  supposed  that  cases  believed  to 
be  dislocations  inwards  and  outwards, 
must  have  been  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  forwards  and  outwards.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  dislocation  inwards  and  one 
of  dislocation  outwards,  and  in  these  cases 
there  could  be  no  question  whatever,  the 
astragalus  was  not  sent  forwards.  Cases 
have  come  under  my  own  observation  of 
dislocation  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
forwards  and  outwards,  but  I  saw  no 
risk  whatever  of  confounding  them  with 
cases  in  which  the*  displacement  of  the 
astragalus  eidiibited  the  lateral  character 
alone.  In  the  lateral  dislocations  there 
was  fracture  of  the  tibia  or  fibula  in  each 
These  dislocations  are  the  results 


Fig.  126. 


case. 


of  the  momentum  of  the  body  being  impinged  with  great  force  upon 
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the  astragalus,  generally  in  severe  falls  ;  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
astragalus  is  sent  off  thecalcaneam  seems  to  depend  on  the  attitude  of 
the  foot  at  the  time  the  astragalus  receives  the  whole  momentum  of 
the  body  from  the  bend  of  the  tibia.  The  attitude  of  the  foot  deter- 
mines the  direction,  in  which  the  force  acts  upon  the  astragalus.  If 
the  foot  be  extended,  the  dislocation  will,  in  all  probability,  be  for- 
wards ;  if  extended  and  twisted  outwards,  it  will  be  forwards  and 
inwards ;  if  extended  and  twisted  iuwaixis,  it  will  be  forwards  and 
outwards ;  if  twisted  inwards,  it  will  be  outwards ;  if  twisted  out- 
wards, it  will  be  inwards ;  if  bent,  it  will  be  backwards ;  and  if  bent 
and  twisted  outwards,  it  will  be  backwards  and  inwards. 

I^ecUmerU, — If  the  case  be  not  so  bad  as  to  render  it  useless  to  make 
an  attempt  to  save  the  foot,  the  patient  should  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,   the  foot  and  leg  should  be  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  each  other  by  extension  and  counter-extension, 
and  every  effort  made  to  replace  the  astragalus.     If  unsuccessful,  the 
tendo  Achillis  should  be  divided  by  subcutaneous  section,  and  on 
renewing  the  proceeding,  the  desired  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
obtained.   It  is  surprising  what  recoveries  are  sometimes  made  in  such 
casea     In  a  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  the  astra- 
galus was  completely  dislocated  forwards  and  outwards,  the  disloca- 
tion was  compound,  and  the  bone  was  the  subject  of  comminuted 
fracture.     I  removed  the  bone,  and  the  tibia  was  in  contact  with  the 
calcaneum.   The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery  with  a  stiff  joints 
but  a  very  serviceable  foot.     Reduction  should  be  accomplished  when 
possible  and  proper ;  the  bone  should  be  removed  when  so  injured  as 
to  afford  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  preserve  it  with  advantage 
to  the  patient,  and  a  stiff  joint  formed  by  the  tibia  and  calcaneum; 
and  in  extreme  cases  of  complication  and  very  extensive  destruction 
9f  parts,  primary  amputation  is  justifiable.     The  importance  of  pre- 
serving a  foot  with   many  and  great  imperfections,  and  the  by  no 
means  encouraging  results  of  primary  amputation,  along  with  other 
considerations,  will  prevent  the  surgeon  from  risking  the  removal  of 
a  foot  which  could  by  any  means  be  preserved  with  advantage  to  the 
patient.     The  many  admirable  appliances  for  preserving  the  parts  at 
rest  and  in  a  proper  position,  furnish  great  assistance  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases.     The  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  by  Phillips, 
Cross,  Lee,  Lonsdale,  Campbell,  De  Morgan,  Butcher,  Williams,  and 
others,  are  exceedingly  instructive,  and  well  deserving  of  careful 
perusal. 
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CHAPTER   XL 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM. 

PERIOSTITIS. 

Sir  Phiup  Crakfton,  of  Dublin,  who  first  gave  this  Daine  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  periosteum,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  person  who 
gave  a  description  of  that  form  of  the  disease  which  proceeds  from 
cold  or  external  injury,  and  is  called  idiopathic,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  symptomatic  form,  which  is  the  efiect  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  the 
injudicious  use  of  mercury.  Professor  Graves  of  Dublin,  in  his 
excellent  "  Clinical  Lectures,"  divides  this  disease  into  two  forms,— the 
diffused  and  the  circumscribed  ;  the  former  corresponding  with  the 
idiopathic,  the  latter  with  the  symptomatic  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton. 

Periostitis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  When  it  occurs  in  a 
person  of  sound  constitution,  and  is  occasioned  by  cold  or  external 
injury,  it  is  usually  acute ;  when  it  is  of  the  symptomatic  or  cir- 
cumscribed form,  it  is  generally  chronic ;  and  when  it  is  excited 
by  external  causes  in  a  person  predisposed  to  the  disease  by 
scrofula,  syphilis,  or  the  too  free  use  of  mercury,  it  oflen  exhibits 
both  the  acute  and  the  chronic  form. 

Ccmses, — The  causes  of  periostitis  may  be  divided  into'  exciting 
and  predisposing.  Of  idiopathic  periostitis  the  exciting  causes  are 
atmospheric  influence  and  mechanical  injury ;  the  predisposing 
causes,  a  feeble,  debilitated  state  of  the  body,  induced  by  mental 
anxiety,  or  long-continued  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Of  symptomatic  periostitis,  the  exciting  causes — although  this  form  of 
the  disease  sometimes  occurs  without  any  known  exciting  cause — are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  idiopathic  form.  The  predisposing  causes  are 
scrofula,  syphilis,  or  an  irritable  condition  of  the  constitution  caused 
by  the  prejudicial  use  of  mercury.  If  in  any  unfortunate  person, 
the  subject  of  an  attack  of  periostitis,  "  the  triumvirate  of  scrofula, 
syphilis,  and  mercury,**  as  an  excellent  writer  has  expressed  himself 
should  chance  to  meet,  the  symptomatic  form  will  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  the  very  worst  kind.  The  causes  may  be  therefore  termed 
the  external  or  exciting,  and  the  internal  or  predisposing. 

Periostitis  is  most  common  in  bones  situated  near  the  surface  of 
the  body,  as  the  cranium,  clavicle,  sternum,  and  tibia :  the  pericra- 
nium over  the  frontal  bone,  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation,  is 
frequently  the  subject  of  the  disease  ;  sometimes  also  the  periosteum 
of  the  humerus  is  attacked  by  it,  and  occasionally  that  of  the 
femur. 
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Sympt<yni8, — The  symptoms  in  some  degree  differ  according  as  the 
disease  is  of  the  acute  or  chronic  form.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
sider the  symptoms  of  both  forms  together,  noticing  the  differences 
as  we  proceed. 

Deep-seated  pain  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  urgent  symptoms. 
It  is  severe  on  account  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  tissue  affected, 
and  is  of  a  girding  nature,  and  in  some  conditions  attended  with 
throbbiDg.  In  acute  periostitis  it  is  constant,  and,  like  the  pain 
caused  by  inflammation  of  most  hard  tissues,  is  characterized  by  re- 
missions and  periodical  exacerbations;  the  exacerbations  occurring 
during  the  night,  when  the  pain  is  often  most  excruciating.  In  the 
chronic  form,  the  pain  is  so  much  diminished  during  the  day  as  to 
be  intermittent;  but  the  nocturnal  exacerbations  are  particularly 
distressing. 

Together  with  pain,  there  is  extreme  tenderness  on  pressure,  some- 
times amounting  even  to  intolerance  of  touch.  This  symptom  is 
much  greater  in  periostitis  than  in  ostitis. 

Stoelling  is,  comparatively  speaking,  an  early  sjrmptom,  and  is  also  sub- 
ject to  variety  during  the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  swelling  is  of  an  elastic,  tense,  doughy  feeling,  dependent  on 
the  swollen  condition  of  the  periosteum  itself;  it  may  afterwards  become 
oedematous,  from  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  the 
periosteum,  but  there  is  always  the  elastic  feeling  underneath  this 
oedema.  The  ultimate  character,  however,  of  the  swelling  varies,  both 
as  to  hardness  and  extent,  according  as  the  periostitis  is  acute  or 
chronic.  The  varieties  and  conditions  on  which  they  depend  will  be 
understood  from  the  description  of  the  state  of  the  parts  given  in 
another  page.  In  the  chronic  form,  the  swelling,  at  first  elastic, 
often  becomes  ultimately  quite  hard ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  form, 
and  after  long  continuance  of  it,  that  we  find,  on  pressing  it  firmly 
with  the  fingers,  that  rigid,  incompressible  hardness  which  charac- 
terizes swelling  of  the  bone  itself.  The  skin  is  at  first  pale,  and  not 
involved  in  the  disease  ;  but  if  the  disease  be  acute,  the  swelling,  sooner 
or  later,  becomes  diffuse,  and  the  skin  red,  tense,  tender,  and  glistening. 

ConsiUtUional  Symptoms. — Periostitis  is  accompanied  with  evident 
constitutional  symptoms.  In  the  acute  form  they  are  the  same  as 
those  of  infiaramatory  fever,  but  of  a  more  aggravated  character,  and 
attended  with  great  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the 
chronic  form  the  patient  becomes  pallid,  weak,  relaxed,  and  emaciated, 
from  continued  irritation  and  want  of  sleep,  and  exhibits  the  symp- 
toms of  hectic  fever.  In  short,  the  accompanying  fever  is  of  the 
inflammatory  type  in  acute,  and  ere  long  becomes  of  the  hectic  type 
in  chronic,  periostitis.  There  is,  however,  one  condition  of  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  inflammatory  fever,  which  attends 
the  very  commencement,  is  speedily  converted  into  hectic  fever ; 
namely,  when  suppuration  takes  place  to  a  great  extent. 
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StiUe  of  the  porta, — One  of  the  earliest  pathological  changes  is 
increased  vascalarity  of  the  periosteum.  In  the  acute  form  the  peri- 
osteum is  thickened  and  softened ;  while  in  the  chronic  it  is  thickened, 
and  its  density  increased.  Sometimes  it  is  thickened  without  effusion 
under  it ;  and  then  there  may  be  increased  adhesion  of  the  periosteum 
to  the  bone,  with  increased  yascularity  of  the  bone  ;  and  this,  if  not 
relieved,  may,  after  considerable  suffering  and  derangement  of  the 
general  health,  terminate  in  the  conversion  of  the  periosteum  into  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  substance.  This  is  usually  attended  at  last  with 
some  swelling  of  the  bone  itself.  If  there  be  no  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation  in  periostitis,  effusion  may  take  place  both  inside  and 
outside  the  periosteum  ;  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  giving  rise  to  oedema,  and  secretion  of  fibrin  taking 
place  underneath  the  periosteum  between  it  and  the  bone.  The 
secretion  of  fibrin  under  the  periosteum  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  chronic  form,  and  is  termed  by  some  the  gelatinous  effusion. 
"The  bone,*'  Liston  observes, "  is  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  or  lymphatic 
effusion  situated  mostly  beneath  the  periosteum."  Inflammatory  or 
recent  node  is  the  name  distinguishing  this  raised  condition  of  the 
periosteum  caused  by  the  effiision  of  lymph  ;  and  if  the  inflammation 
does  not  go  on  to  a  more  acute  stage,  the  effusion  may  be  converted 
into  cartilage,  and  then  into  bone  forming  permanent  node.  Other 
products  of  inflammation  may  be  formed  in  the  acute  variety :  if 
the  inflammation  be  great,  purulent  matter  may  be  formed  between 
th«  periosteum  and  the  bone,  causing  separation  of  the  periosteum. 
Sometimes  the  separation  is  extensive,  and  necrosis  of  the  bone  from 
inflammation,  and  from  the  loss  of  its  nutritive  membrane,  may  be 
the  result.  It  is  when  the  suppuration  is  extensive  and  takes  place 
very  speedily,  that  the  inflammatory  fever  which  attends  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease  may  be  so  quickly  converted  into  the  hectic 
type.  There  is  a  form  of  periostitis  termed  by  some  paronychia  peri- 
ostei,  or  the  deep-seated  paronychia,  or  whitlow,  and  by  others  the 
paronychia  maligna.  This  is  an  example  of  severe  acute  periostitis, 
and  affects  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  their  periosteunu  In 
this  variety  the  pain  of  the  finger  is  excessive  ;  it  feels  as  if  it  would 
burst ;  there  is  great  oedema  and  swelling  of  the  hand,  and  often  the 
whole  finger  appears  as  if  affected  with  erysipelatous  inflammation. 
Suppuration  to  a  considerable  extent,  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
destruction  of  some  of  the  bones  are  sometimes  consequences  of  this 
form  of  periostitis. 

TrecUmerU. — The  mode  of  treatment  differs  in  the  acute  and  chronic 
forms. 

In  the  acute  form,  the  constitutional  treatment  consists  of  low  diet, 
antimonials,  saline  purgatives,  diaphoretic  medicines,  and  such  means 
as  are  capable  of  procuring  resolution.  The  local  treatment  includes 
quiet,  an  attitude  favourable  to  the  reflux  of  the  venous  blood,  leeches. 
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warm  and  emollient  applications,  as  fomentations,  poultices,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means.  Free  division  of  the  periosteum  should 
be  employed,  according  to  some,  only  when  other  treatment  has 
failed.  Miller  objects  to  free  direct  division  if  suppuration  be  not 
present,  and  recommends  a  valvular  division  of  the  inflamed  peri- 
osteum. Syme  says,  ''The  mode  of  treatment  depends  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms.  When  they  are  very  violent  and 
attended  with  smart  fever,  the  most  effectual  practice  is  to  make  a 
free  incision  through  the  inflamed  parts  down  to  the  bone.  When 
less  severe,  no  benefit  is  derived  from  this  proceeding." 

"  Free  incisions,"  says  Lis  ton,  "  through  the  periosteum  sometimes 
relieve  the  pain,  and  cut  short  the  disease,  the  distended  vessels  being 
thereby  emptied  ;  but  such  practice  is  only  a  last  resource,  when  the 
action  has  resisted  all  other  means  and  threatens  an  unfavourable  ter- 
mination." If,  in  the  acute  form,  the  inflammation  proceeds  to  sup- 
puration, free  division  is  the  more  necessary.  But  whether  suppura- 
tion be  present  or  not,  the  distended  vessels  ought  to  be  relieved  by 
early  free  direct  incision.  By  early  adoption  of  this  proceeding,  suf- 
fering is  lessened,  and  structure  saved ;  and  by  its  neglect  or  delay,  as, 
for  example,  in  respect  to  the  fingers,  important  parts  are  lost. 

In  the  chronic  form,  the  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the 
exhibition  of  internal  alterative  remedies,  as  hydriodate  of  potass, 
which,  to  prove  efficacious,  must  be  administered  in  pretty  large 
quantities,  say  of  about  ten  grains  in  divided  doses  during  the  day. 
It  may  be  given  in  water,  or  combined  with  sarsaparilla,  whiclris 
itself  an  excellent  alterative.  Some  authors  deprecate  the  employ- 
ment of  powerful  alteratives,  unless  all  others  have  failed.  Mercurial 
alteratives  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in  relieving  chronic  peri- 
ostitis, and  should  be  tried,  if  the  body  be  not  exceedingly  irritable, 
and  if  the  above  treatment  have  not  had  the  desired  eflect.  It  seems 
strange  that  mercury,  a  predisposing  cause  of  periostitis,  should  prove 
a  remedy ;  yet  that  it  does  so  is  an  ascertained  fact.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  answers  well,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tenth  of  a  grain, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  either  made  into  a  pill,  or  in  solution  in  sarsa- 
parilla. "  General  chronic  periostitis,  which  is  produced  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  occurs  often  during  mercurial  courses,  and  is  often  supposed 
to  be  a  symptom  of  syphilis,  is  relieved  by  the  internal  exhibition  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  or  other  mercurial  preparations,  combined  with 
sarsaparilla  and  diaphoretics.  In  many  instances  such  an  aflection 
will  yield  to  no  other  treatment ;  and  thus  the  practitioner  is  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  somewhat  paradoxical  practice, 
that  of  giving  mercury  for  a  disease  which  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  that  mineral." 

Local  t/reatinent  comprises  the  use  of  some  of  the  different  forms  of 
counter-irritants.  Blisters  are  sometimes  very  useful ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  local  application  of  an  alterative,  as  mercurial  ointment 
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rubbed  into  tbe  part,  or  painting  it  frequently  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
may  be  found  beneficial. 

NEUBALOIA  PERIOSTEI. 

This  very  painful  affection  sometimes  follows  amputations,  or  slight 
injuries  of  a  bone ;  sometimes  it  affects  the  periosteum  of  the  ribs 
and  sternum  in  cases  of  spinal  irritation  or  uterine  derangement, 
when  a  morbid  sensibility  in  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  condition ;  and  sometimes  it  comes  on  without 
any  known  exciting  cause.  The  disease  generally  affects  females  of 
weak  constitution,  though  males  of  an  irritable  habit  are  also  subject 
to  it.  I  have  met  with  many  examples  of  thb  affection  in  females 
of  a  hysterical  habit ;  and  two  I  have  seen  in  males,  one,  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  ribs  in  a  young  man  who  died  of  phthisis,  and 
the  other,  of  the  periosteum  of  the  humerus  in  a  gentleman  who 
never  had  any  complaint  beyond  derangement  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus, and  neuralgic  pains  about  the  fiice. 

Symptoms, — One  of  the  earliest  and  most  urgent  symptoms  is  severe 
pain,  of  a  sharp  neuralgic  kind,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  sleep ;  and  like  all  neuralgic  pains,  intermitting,  and  often 
recurring  periodically.  Extreme  tenderness  on  pressure  is  often  a 
symptom,  and  in  some  cases,  the  nervous  sensibility  is  so  acute, 
that  the  slightest  touch  is  painfuL  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  this 
tenderness  to  touch  extends  to  the  common  integument.  In  the 
example  of  the  affection  which  I  met  with  in  the  periosteum  cover- 
ing the  ribs,  the  integuments  could  be  pinched  up  and  pressure 
directed  against  the  intercostal  spaces  without  causing  any  un- 
easiness; but  the  slightest  pressure  directed  against  the  ribs  occa- 
sioned great  pain.  Mr.  Wells,  in  an  excellent  article  on  diseases  of 
the  bones,  states  that  he  met  with  two  examples  of  this  affection  of 
the  periosteum  covering  the  ribs  in  two  young  men  who  had  fallen 
into  phthisis  after  syphilis  and  the  too  free  use  of  mercury ;  and  in 
both  these  instances  the  pain  on  pressure  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
periosteum.  The  only  opportunity  I  have  had  of  examining  the  perios- 
teum after  death,  was  in  the  case  of  phthisis  above  referred  to.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation,  nor  any  apparent 
change  in  either  the  periosteum  or  the  bone.  There  have  been 
many  cases  in  which  persons  who  have  suffered  from  this  affection 
have  been  examined  after  death  arising  from  other  causes,  without 
the  surgeon  having  been  able  to  detect  any  trace  of  vascular  hyper- 
hsemia.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  hence  is,  that  neuralgia  periostei 
depends  upon  a  painfully  increased  sensibility  of  the  sentient  nerves 
of  the  periosteum. 

Treatment, — This  disease  must  be  combated  by  general  and  local 
treatment.  The  object  aimed  at  by  general  treatment  is  to  give  in- 
creased tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  and  the  means  to  be  used  for 
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this  purpose  must  be  suited  to  the  particular  state  of  the  patient. 
Exercise  and  free  exposure  in  the  open  air,  a  generous  diet,  and  the 
due  regulation  of  the  bowels,  together  with  tonics,  such  as  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  and  more  particularly  the  carbonate  and  the  saccharated 
carbonate  of  iron,  are  prescribed  with  advantage,  when  the  patient  is 
not  suffering  from  any  other  disease,  and  when  no  symptoms  appear 
indicating  that  their  employment  would  be  prejudicial.  As  local  ap- 
plications, different  anodyne  liniments,  and  plasters  containing  opium 
or  belladonna,  or  both,  are  useful.  I  have  often  prescribed,  appa- 
rently with  advantage,  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of 
belladonna  and  the  tincture  of  opium,  to  be  kept  constantly  over  the 
part ;  and  I  have  seen  plasters  containing  large  quantities  of  bella- 
donna or  opium,  or  both,  very  serviceable ;  liniments  and  plasters 
containing  aconite  are  also  very  useful.  The  above  are  the  only 
local  applications  of  which  I  have  had  any  experience,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  endermoid  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  I  have 
known  to  prove  exceedingly  useful. 

OSTITIS. 

Ostitis  is  the  name  given  to  inflammation  of  bone.  It  may  arise 
from  cold,  external  injury,  periostitis,  or  neglected  or  improperly 
treated  phlegmonous  erysipelas  : — ^in  the  latter  case,  the  inflammation 
spreads  from  the  soft  parts  to  the  periosteum  and  bone,  so  that  they 
become  secondarily  affected.  It  is  also  often  induced  by  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  at  the  extremity  of  a  bone.  These  may 
be  called  the  external  and  exciting  causes ;  and  when  they  induce 
the  disease  in  a  person  of  sound  constitution,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
simple  ostitis ;  but  when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  has  been 
previously  affected  by  scrofula^  syphilis,  or  mercury,  which  are  pre- 
disposing causes,  the  diseased  action  is  then  modified  by  the  general 
state  of  the  system,  and  the  ostitis  is  termed  specific.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  imderstand  how  far  the  inflammation  of  the  specific  forms 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  simple  by  their  effects,  and  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  they  are  known  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
each.  Ostitis  may  not  only  be  either  simple  or  specific,  but  also,  like 
other  inflammations,  either  acute  or  chronic. 

SympUyms, — In  the  acute  form,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  is 
deep-seated  agonizing  pain,  which  by  the  patient  is  referred  to  the 
bone.  The  pain  is  even  more  excruciating  than  in  periostitis,  and  is 
of  a  bursting  kind.  It  is  less  aggravated  by  pressure  than  in  peri- 
ostitis, and,  as  in  that  disease,  it  has  nocturnal  exacerbations.  In  the 
acute  forms  there  are  occasional  remissions  of  the  pain,  but  in  the' 
chronic  form  there  are  often  complete  intermissions.  The  pain  is 
increased  by  motion  of  the  limb,  and  by  the  dependent  posture.  In 
ostitis,  tenderness  to  the  touch  at  first  is  slight ;  in  periostitis  it  is 
the  reverse,  so  that  this  symptom  is  diagnostic  at  an  early  stage  of 
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the  disease ;  but  afterwards  the  periosteum  becomes  inflamed,  and 
then  there  is  the  same  acute  tenderness  as  when  that  membrane 
is  primarily  aflected.  Swelling  is  long  of  making  its  appearance  ; 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  for  some  time  hard,  solid,  and  diffused  ;  after- 
wards it  becomes  (edematous  from  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  soft  tissues  over  the  bone  at  last  present  the  ordinary  local 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  those 
of  inflammatory  fever  ;  and  their  violence  will  depend  on  the  inten- 
sity, extent,  and  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
constitution  to  sympathize  with  the  local  action. 

In  the  chronic  form,  pain  is  the  earliest  symptom.  Compared, 
however,  with  the  pain  in  the  acute  form,  it  is  inconsiderable  ;  and 
while  it  has  distinct  exacerbations  duiing  the  night,  it  is  always 
marked  by  decided  remissions,  and  often  by  complete  intermissions 
during  the  day  : — this  is  for  a  long  time  the  only  local  symptom. 
Swelling  is  long  of  making  its  appearance,  and  when  it  does,  it  is 
much  more  circumscribed  than  in  the  acute  form,  and  is  characterized 
by  an  unyielding  incompressible  hardness.  If  the  periosteum  be- 
come affected,  the  swelling  will  at  last  present  the  character  of  the 
same  symptom  in  chronic  periostitis ;  but  it  is  slower  in  its  progess, 
and  longer  in  making  its  appearance,  than  in  that  diseasa  In  the 
early  stage,  pressure  has  little  or  no  effect  in  aggravating  the 
pain,  and  it  is  often  a  long  time  before  the  patient  complains  of  ten- 
derness when  the  bone  is  pressed.  There  is  very  little  sympathetic 
effect  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  system  until  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  standing ;  and  when  the  continuance  of  the  nocturnal 
exacerbations  and  want  of  rest  cause  constitutional  disturbance,  the 
fever  is  of  the  hectic  type. 

State  of  the  parts, — The  changes  produced  in  the  osseous  structure, 
by  acute  inflammation,  during  the  period  of  its  activity,  and  before 
reaching  suppuration,  whether  external,  internal,  or  general,  simple 
or  carious  ulceration,  or  some  of  the  different  forms  of  necrosis,  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  blood-vessels  have  been  found  more 
numerous  and  distended  than  natural  The  bone  becomes  softened, 
apparently  from  absorption  of  part  of  its  earthy  matter,  its  cancel- 
lated texture  appears  unusually  open,  the  lamelloe  are  thinned,  and 
the  haversian  canals  become  preternaturally  large,  as  if  the  distended 
vessels  pressed  aside  the  softened  structure.  This  last-mentioned 
conditions  sometimes  gives  the  bone,  especially  on  the  surface,  a  porous 
appearance.  Exudation  of  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid  takes  place  both 
into  the  cells  and  into  the  haversian  canals.  Such  are  the  principal 
conditions  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  acute  inflammation  in  a 
bone  not  the  subject  of  any  previous  unhealthy  deposit.  After  some 
time,  the  following  changes  may  take  place  in  acute  ostitis.  The 
inflammation  may  result  in  resolution,  or  in  one  of  the  varieties  of 
suppuration,  which  will  afterwards  be  described  ;  or  it  may  lead  to 
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simple  or  carious  ulceration,  or  to  necrosis.     If  the  inflammation  be 
of  a  more  chronic  character,  other  changes  may  take  place.     Some- 
times the  bone  becomes  expanded  or  enlarged,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
especially  in  syphilitic  patients,  consolidated,  and  its  weight  increased. 
These  changes,  caused  by  the  plastic  exudation  passing  into  bone,  may 
either  affect  the  entire  bone,  or  be  confined  to  a  particular  region  of 
it,  which  has  been  more  especially  the  subject  of  inflammation.     This 
osseous  formation  taking  place  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  haver- 
sian  canals,  their  cavities  become  more  or  less  filled  up,  so  that  in 
many  cases  a  section  of  the  diseased  part  presents  a  nearly  uniform 
ivory-like  texture,  in  which  few  orifices  appear.     Sometimes  these 
deposits  are  in  the  cavities  of  the  long  bones,  making  them  almost 
solid  throughout ;  and  often,  they  are  found  on  the  surface,  occasion- 
ing protuberances,  rendering  the  bone  rough  or  uneven,  and  con- 
siderably altering  its  figure  and  appearance.     In  scrofulous  subjects 
the  bone  becomes  very  much  lighter  than  natural,  and  is  filled  with 
a  cheese-like  substance.     In  some  specimens  in  my  collection,  this 
substance  occupies  only  part  of  a  bone ;  in  others  it  extends  through 
almost  the  whole  of  a  bone,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  space  within 
the  shell,  which  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  in  these  instances  the  whole 
of  the  earthy  matter  is  absorbed,  except  that  which  forms  the  very 
thin  external  shell.     In  other  specimens,  this  peculiar  deposit   is 
equally  extended  through  the  whole  of  a  bone,  but  seems  to   be 
diffused  through  the  cancellated  structure,  which  is  not  entirely  ab- 
sorbed.    In  some  of  the  specimens,  where  this  substance  is  general 
through  the  wliole  of  a  bone,  and  where  the  shell  is  very  thin,  there 
are  small  deposits  of  bone,  forming  osseous  irregularities,  or  spicula, 
on  the  external  surface.     The  colour  of  this  substance  is  in  some 
cases  pure  white,  in  some  yellowish-white,  and  in  others  reddish- 
brown.     In  many  cases  traces  of  inflammation  accompany  this  cheese- 
like deposit,  while  in  others  no  such  traces  are  apparent.  It  may  result 
from  previous  perversion  of  nutrition,  unattended  with  inflammation ; 
or  it  may  be  a  transformation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  exuded  in  con- 
sequence of  a  low  grade  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  a  person  of 
scrofulous  diathesis.     The  subject  of  such  deposits  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly referred  to  in  the  description  of  tubercle  in  the  chapter  on 
Tumours. 

Treatment, — This  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is 
both  general  and  local.  In  the  acute  form  the  treatment  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  periostitis,  except  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  inci- 
sion. In  all  cases  the  treatment  should  be  decided,  that  the  inflam- 
mation may,  if  possible,  be  pi'evented  from  going  on  to  suppuration, 
or  caries.  The  local  and  general  depletion,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  as  the  consequent  debility  predisposes 
to  caries.  In  the  chronic  form,  the  treatment  consists  locally,  in  the 
employment  of  the  different  counter-irritants  ;  and  internally,  of  the 
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alterative  remedies  reoommended  in  the  treatment  of  periostitis  ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  mercury,  although  often  useful,  ought 
to  be  exhibited  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  the  interstitial  absorp- 
tion arising  from  the  free  use  of  this  medicine,  in  some  forms  of  ostitis, 
increases  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  caries. 

SUPPURATION   IN   BONE. 

Suppuration  may  be  divided  into  three  varieties — ^namely,  external, 
internal,  and  general. 

Of  external  suppuration,  there  are  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic ; 
each  presenting  a  different  assemblage  of  symptoms,  and  requiring 
different  treatment. 

AciUe  External  Suppuration,  or  acute  external  abscess,  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  periostitis,  or  ostitis,  or  both. 

Symptonu. — Pain  of  an  excruciating  kind,  attended  with  the  other 
symptoms  of  ostitis,  if  that  be  the  cause  of  the  disease — ^rigors, 
recurring  at  intervals,  and  swelling,  which  has  a  feeling  of  fluctua- 
tion. The  integuments  ultimately  present  the  local  symptoms  of 
inflammation.  Absorption,  ulceration,  caries,  and  even  necrosis  of 
the  bone  may  be  produced,  if  the  purulent  matter  which  burrows 
beneath  the  periosteum  be  not  speedily  evacuated. 

Treat m&nt, — Before  the  abscess  is  formed,  the  surgeon  should  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  inflammatory  action  by  the  usual  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies ;  but  after  its  formation  the  appropriate  treatment 
is  free,  direct  incision,  which  affords  very  great  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient 

Chronic  External  Suppuration,  or  chronic  external  abscess,  may  be 
the  consequence  of  an  attack  of  chronic  inflammation,  which  may 
have  commenced  in  the  bone,  or  in  the  periosteum,  or  in  both  of 
these  tissues. 

Symptoms. — ^These  at  first  are  tbe  same  as  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
periostitis,  or  chronic  ostitis,  or  of  both  these  diseases.  After  some 
time  a  swelling  with  fluctuation  forms,  unattended  with  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  inflammation.  The  swelling  is  generally  small  and 
circumscribed,  just  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  chronic  abscess 
of  the  soft  parts. 

Trea^tment. — The  treatment  proper  to  be  first  tried  is  the  same 
as  in  small  chronic  abscess  of  the  soft  tissues ;  accordingly  all  means 
likely  to  produce  absorption  should  be  employed.  With  this  view  it 
is  necessary  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  to  enjoin  dry  and 
solid  food,  and  abstinence  from  liquids ;  in  addition  to  which,  internal 
alterative  remedies,  as  iodide  of  potassium,  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities, — ^four  or  five  grains  in  solution,  in  divided  doses,  during 
the  day,  will  often  be  found  beneficial  The  local  treatment  consists 
in  the  employment  of  various  applications  used  to  promote  absorp- 
tion.    For  this  purpose  it  has,  in  many  instances,  been  found  advan- 
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tageouB^to  paint  the  part  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  as  frequently  as 
the  state  of  the  skin  will  permit.  A  lotion  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodine,  and  water,  of  the  proportions  of  3ii  of  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
3i  of  iodine,  and  ^i  of  water,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tincture,  and  with  good  effect.  Some  apply  blisters,  from 
their  well-known  effect  of  sometimes  promoting  absorption  ;  others 
in  using  them  dress  the  part  with  mercurial  ointment.  If  these 
means  do  not  effect  a  cure,  a  small  valvular  incision  is  necessary.  If, 
through  improper  treatment,  the  chronic  is  converted  into  an  acute 
abscess,  free  direct  incision  must  be  employed.  Friction  sometimea 
changes  a  chronic  into  an  acute  abscess.  It  sometimes  happens,  in 
unhealthy  constitutions,  that,  after  injuries  or  amputations,  very  ex- 
tensive collections  of  pus  take  place  under  the  periosteum ;  and  in 
some  forms  of  phlebitis  collections  of  purulent  matter  form,  without 
being  preceded  by  accident  or  amputation  :  sometimes  they  happen  as 
sequelsB  of  fever.  They  almost  always  prove  fatal ;  yet,  if  the 
patient  be  healthy,  he  may  recover  after  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

INTERNAL    SUPPURATION. 

Of  this  there  are  four  varieties  : — ^namely,  diffuse,  acute,  internal 
suppuration ;  limited  acute,  internal  suppuration ;  chronic  internal 
suppuration  ;  and  scrofulous,  tubercular  abscess  of  bone. 

L  DIFFUSE  ACUTE  INTERNAL  SUPPURATION. 

Diffuse  acute  internal  suppuration,  being  a  result  of  acute  ostitis, 
is  preceded  by  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  bone,  and  both  sets  of  symptoms  are  usually  of  an  extremely 
urgent  character.  It  is  sometimes  evidently  the  result  of  internal 
causes,  as  when  a  const! tutioaal  affection  fixes  itself  in  a  bone  ;  and 
it  sometimes  arises  from  external  causes,  as  cold  or  bruise,  without  a 
wound  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  consequence  of  compound 
fractui'e,  or  of  amputation,  or  of  injury  of  bone  in  operation.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  occurrence  of  this  condition  is  one  of  the  fre- 
quent causes  of  death  after  operations  in  which  the  medullary  canals 
of  bones  are  laid  open,  or  the  deploe  of  skull  interfered  with, 
and  that  it  leads  to  death  by  phlebitis  and  pyemia,  purulent  and 
sanious  matter  being  formed  in,  and  finding  their  way  into,  the  veins 
of  the  bones,  and  from  thence  into  the  general  circulation.  The 
medullary  membrane  is  primarily  affected  with  inflammation  of  a 
diffuse  character,  and,  as  Stanley  remarks,  becomes  vascular  and 
swollen  like  the  conjunction  in  chemosis,  and  not  unfrequently  black 
and  gangrenous.  The  cancellous  structure  becomes  involved,  and  in- 
filtration of  matter  takes  place  into  the  medullary  canal,  into  the 
cells  of  the  cancellous  structure,  into  the  Haversian  canals,  and,  in 
short,  into  all  the  parts  affected  by  the  inflammation.     If  the  patient 
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do  not  sink  nuder  the  diaeaxe,  in  ooaseqnence  of  phlebitis  and  pyemia, 
rigors  and  hectic  fever  superrene.  The  purulent  matter  deeitrojB  the 
canoellated  structure,  and  some  parts  of  the  bone  become  very  much 
absorbed.  The  canals  for  f  he  tranBrnisaion  of  vessels  become  enlai^^ed, 
and  through  them  and  the  apertures  formed  hy  the  absorption  of  por- 
tions of  the  bone,  the  matter  mokes  its  way  to  the  surface,  and,  in 
cases  that  may  be  considered  as  comparatively  &TourabIe,  sooner  or 
later  there  is  an  indistinct  undnlatlon  or  fluctuation  beneath  the  pe- 
riosteum and  the  superimposed  soil  tissues  whioh  become  involved. 

TrecUmerU. — This  is  at  first  the  same  as  in  acute  ostitis,  and  should 
be  as  decided  as  the  cironmstances  of  the  case  will  admiL  As  soon  as 
fluctuation  is  present,  recouTse  must  be  had  to  free  direct  incisions. 
When  hectic  fever  supervenes,  the  treatment  must  be  tonic. 


This  usoally  takes  place  in  the  cancellated  heads  of  the  long 
bones,  frequently  in  that  of  the  tibia,  sometimes  in  its  shaft,  and 
sometimes  in  its  under  ex- 
tremity, in  persons    abont  ^'K-  '2'- 
or  beyond  the  middle  period 
of  lif^  vho  are  exposed  to 
cold  and  night  air. 

Symptomi. — The  princi- 
pal symptom  is  most  excru- 
ciating pain.  This  has  been 
found  in  some  cases  to  be 
constant,  and  in  others  to  be 
slight,  or  amounting  only  to 
uneasiness  during  the  day, 
but  in  all  there  is  liability  to 
severe  nocturnal  exacerba- 
tions. It  is  referred  by  the 
patient  to  a  particular  spot, 
and  is  attended  with  a 
degree  of  throbbing  and  a 
sensation  of  weight.  As 
the  disease  advances,  tenderness  and  pain  are  experienced  when 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  soft  tissues  and  the  part  of  the  bone  exter- 
nal to  the  disease.  Alter  some  time  the  skin  becomes  red  and 
slightly  hot,  but  there  is  no  swelling.  The  symptoms  are  aggravated 
by  motion  of  the  limb. 

Stale  of  the  parlg. — Afler  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  on  making  a 

section  uf  the  bone  there  is  observed  a  cavity  or  sac  in   its  ioterior, 

having  a  distinct  bony  encasement.     The  interior  of  the  cavity  is 

lined  with  a  vascnlar  membrane,  from  which  the  exudation  takes 
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place  which  is  tranaformed  into  pu^.     A  lower  degree  of  inflamma' 
tioa  extends  to  the  textures  external  to  the  bony  encaseatent.      Iq 
the    niuBeum    of    St.    G«orge'a 
Fig.  128.  Hosjiitftl,  thei-e  are  several  very 

beautiful  and  interesting  speci- 
mens of  this  diseane,  &om  'wliich 
the  accompanyiug  drawings  were 
taken. 

Treatment.  —  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodic  has  the  merit  of  having 
proposed  the  proper  treatment, 
which  consists  in  making  a 
crucial  incision  of  the  soft  parta, 
exposing  tlie  bone,  and  by  meiuis 
of  a  trephine  sawing  out  a  por- 
tion of  it,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  matter. 
Sir  Benjamin  han  treated  cases 
successfully  in  this  way  ;  Mr. 
Listen  records  a  rery  in- 
structive case,  in  which  the 
same  piwrtice  was  followed  by 
thedeaired  result ;  and  nnmerous 
other  cases  have  been  treated 
with  equal  success.  Figs.  129, 
130  represent  a  case  in  which 
the  matter  made  its  way  to  the 
surface,  by  its  own  efforts  ;  but 
V  bony  encasement  which  surroands 


from  the  firm  nature  of  thi^  i 


the  matter,  this  is  a  result  which  can  seldom  be  looked  for. 
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III.    CHRONIC  INTERNAL   SUPPURATION,    OB  CHRONIC  INTERNAL  ABSCESS. 

Symptoms, — These,  both  local  and  general,  are  the  same  as  those 
of  chronic  ostitis,  although  sometimes  at  first  thej  indicate  acute 
ostitis.  Swelling  of  the  bone  soon  occurs,  and  if  the  strength 
of  the  patient  holds  out,  so  that  the  disease  runs  its  course,  an  in- 
distinct undulation  or  fluctuation,  depending  upon  the  tliin  state  of 
the  bone,  is  at  last  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  ultimately  those  of  hectic  fever. 

State  of  the  parts, — As  the  name  of  the  disease  indicates,  matter  is 
formed,  and  it  is  contained  in  an  indistinct  cyst.  '^  The  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  abscess  is  to  cause  an  absorption  of  the  cancellated 
structure,  and  in  this  way  the  space  for  the  increase  of  the  abscess 
continues  to  be  enlarged."  The  matter  is  thin  and  unhealthy,  and  is 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  bone.  The  cancellated  tissue  of  the 
bone  is  dilated,  and  the  integuments  over  the  bone  become  inflamed. 

Treatineni, — This  consists  in  free  direct  incision  through  the  soft 
tissues  and  the  shell  of  bone,  which  is,  in  consequence  of  disease, 
generally  divisible  by  a  strong  scalpel.  After  the  evacuation  of  the 
matter,  it  is  advisable  to  inject  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bone,  to  employ  gentle  lateral  compression  and  support, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoin  rest,  and  adopt  judicious  measures  for 
supporting  the  general  strength. 

lY.    SCROFULOUS  TUBERCULAR  ABSCESS   OF  BONE. 

Symptoms, — This  affection  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  met 
with  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  is  at  first  characterized  by  a 
sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  diseased  part,  not  amounting  to 
pain.  This  sensation  is  referred  to  a  particular  part,  and  is  increased 
by  pressure  and  by  motion,  and  sometimes  by  the  heat  of  bed.  En- 
largement of  the  osseous  tissues  takes  place,  followed  by  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  integument  presents  a  bluish  colour. 
In  the  suppurative  stage  the  uneasiness  is  changed  into  actual  pain, 
and  the  enlargement  increases  more  rapidly.  The  matter  sometimes 
makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  in  which  case  a  swelling  with  fluctua- 
tion will  be  perceptible.  On  being  discharged,  it  presents  the  ordi- 
nary characters  of  such  collections  in  scrofulous  habits;  and  the 
cavity  has  no  tendency  to  heal,  but  continues  to  throw  out  an  offen- 
sive discharge.  Such  collections,  instead  of  making  their  way  to  the 
surface,  frequently  open  into  the  neighbouring  articulation ;  and  in 
that  case  there  is  great  increase  of  pain,  and  of  the  other  local  symp- 
toms, together  with  pretty  decided  symptoms  of  irritative  fever, 
which  soon  change  to  those  of  the  hectic  type.  Except  when  the 
disease  opens  into  an  articulation,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
strongly  marked  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever ;  but  in  all  cases  it 
sooner  or  later  gives  rise  to  hectic  fever. 
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StcUe  of  tJie  parts. — The  cancellated  structare  of  the  bone  is  the 
part  where  tubercular  matter  is  deposited,  and  its  most  frequent  sites 
are  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.     There  are  two  different 
forms  in  which  it  is  deposited, — the  encysted  and  the  infiltrated ;  and 
each  form  has  distinct  varieties.     The  encysted  form  presents  itself 
in  small  masses  contained  in  cyst,  and  it  is  sometimes  of  an  opaque 
white  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  colour.     The  infiltrated  variety 
may  be  either  of  a  .very  firm  consistence  and  of  a  grey  semi-trans- 
parent appearance,  or  it  may  be  of  an  opaque  white  or  bright  yellow 
colour,  at  first  infiltrated  into  the  cancellous  structure,  and  eventually 
coming  to  occupy  its  place.     I  have  collected  a  great  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  tubercular  deposits  in  bone,  and  have  seen  many  exam- 
ples of  all  the  above  varieties ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  observation, 
I  believe  the  infiltrated  variety  the  most  frequent.     The  morbid  de- 
posit may  be  the  result  of  previous  perversion  of  nutrition,  or  the 
change  of  liquor  sanguinis  exuded  in  consequence  either  of  congestion 
or  of  a  slight  grade  of  the  inflammatory  process.     The  change  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  into  scrofulous  or  tubercular  deposit,  is  believed  to 
depend  on  the  constitution  or  inherent  composition  of  the  exudation. 
The  constitution  is  determined  by  that  of  the  blood  ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  the  importance  becomes  evident  of  attending  to  the  nature 
of  the  food,  of  promoting  the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  of  guarding  against  everything  calculated 
to  operate  unfavourably  on  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
blood.     In  its  progress,  the  disease  comes  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  inflammation,  which  proceeds  to  suppuration. 

Treatment. — This  local  affection  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  which  therefore  requires  to  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  through  all  its  different  stages.  The  formation  of 
the  tubercular  deposit  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  bone  is  the 
first  deviation  from  its  sound  couditiou.  The  conditions  in  which 
that  formation  is  apt  to  take  place  is  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  together 
with  a  weak  state  of  the  general  health.  It  is  often  found  in  persons 
of  that  habit  who  have  been  confined  to  situations  where  the  air  is 
impure,  cold,  or  damp ;  who  have  lived  on  a  diet  not  sufficiently  nu- 
tritious ;  who  have  not  enjoyed  regular  exercise  and  exposure  in  the 
open  air ;  or  who  have  been  subjected  to  any  particular  cause  of  de- 
bility. If  the  presence  of  the  deposit  be  suspected,  the  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  limit  its  extent,  and  to  delay  the  suppuration,  by 
removing  the  patient  from  the  influences  which  excite  unhealthy 
secretion.  For  that  purpose,  residence  in  a  dry  situation,  exposure 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  sleeping  in  an  airy  room,  free  exposure  in 
the  open  air,  generous  diet,  and  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  from 
the  particular  state  of  the  patient  are  most  likely  to  improve  the 
general  health  mu^  be  strictly  enjoined.     Touic  medicines,  and  more 
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especially  the  preparations  of  iron^  are  useful ;  but  as  permanent 
strength  can  be  communicated  only  by  the  proper  assimilation  of 
nourishment,  those  remedies  should  be  used  which,  from  the  particu- 
lar state  of  the  patieut*s  health,  are  most  likely  to  fit  the  digestive 
organ  for  the  reception  and  proper  digestion  of  food.  Of  all  remedies 
cod  liver  oil  is  the  most  valuable  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  scrofulous 
affections.  Ijimitation  of  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  prevention  of 
suppuration  are  obviously  paramount  indications.  The  principal  doc- 
trines in  regard  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  tubercle  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Tubercl&  When  suppuration 
does  take  place,  the  pain  should  be  mitigated  by  fomentations  and 
rest  of  the  affected  part,  and  the  matter  should  be  evacuated  as  soon 
as  its  presence  is  detected.  Sometimes  counter-irritation  by  means  of 
a  blister  gives  some  relief  from  the  pain ;  but  local  depletion  forms  no 
part  of  the  proper  treatment  of  this  affection,  as  it  would  only  dimi- 
nish the  general  strength  without  helping  to  remove  the  local  disease. 
General  Suppuration  will  be  considered  when  treating  of  Necrosis. 

ABSORPnON   OF  BONE. 

This  may  take  place  without  any  inflammation,  and  therefore  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  purulent  matter,  or  of 
any  secretion  caused  by  inflammation.  Of  absorption  of  bone  with- 
out inflammation  there  two  distinct  varieties,  namely,  the  continuous, 
and  the  interstitial. 

Continuous  absorption  is  the  name  given  to  that  process  by  which 
a  portion  of  bone  is  completely  removed  without  inflammation.  The 
condition  under  which  this  process  takes  place,  is  when  a  bone  is 
subjected  to  gradual  and  moderate  pressure,  without  the  admission 
of  the  air  to  the  compressed  part  If  there  be  admission  of  air  to 
the  compressed  part,  or  if  the  pressure  be  very  severe,  inflammation 
will  be  induced,  and  purulent  matter  formed,  and  the  process  by 
which  the  bone  is  removed  is  then  called  ulceration.  If  the  pressure 
be  gradual  and  moderate,  and  if  the  air  be  excluded,  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  is  to  stimulate  absorption  without  inflammation,  and  the 
process  by  which  the  bone  is  removed  is  then  called  continuous  ab- 
sorption. By  this  process  in  some  instances,  a  large  excavation  is 
formed  in  a  bone ;  and  in  others,  the  continuity  of  a  bone  is  so  inter- 
rupted that  it  becomes  divided  into  two  portions.  Examples  of  this 
singiilar  change  are  met  with  in  cases  of  tumours,  aneurism,  or 
chronic  abscess.  The  gradual  compression  caused  by  these  diseases 
sometimes  produces  a  depression  in  a  bone,  and  in  some  instances,  as, 
for  example,  in  an  aneurism  within  the  chest  making  its  way  to  the 
surface,  portions  of  some  of  the  ribs  are  so  completely  removed  that 
their  continuity  is  entirely  interrupted.  The  only  mode  of  treatment 
which  can  stay  the  progress  of  continuous  absorption,  is  to  remove 
the  exciting  cause,  by  curing  the  disease  from  which  it  arises. 
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Interstitial  absorption  may  affect  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
bone.  In  the  former  case  it  is  indicated  by  dull  uneasiness,  or  a  sense 
of  fatigue,  or  aching  of  the  part,  increased  very  soon  to  actual  pain 
on  exercise ;  by  slight  oedema  of  the  superimposed  soft  parts,  which 
is  also  increased  by  exercise  ;  by  lividity  from  passive  congestion,  and 
sometimes  also  by  coldness  of  the  integument.  This  form  of  inter- 
stitial absorption  often  occurs  in  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  and  in 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and  frequently  terminates  in  caries.  In 
this  disease  the  laminated  portion  of  a  bone  is  converted  into  can- 
cellated texture,  and  the  walls  of  the  cells  become  thinner,  so  that 
the  cells  appear  very  larg&  The  surface  of  the  bone  also  presents  a 
very  porous  appearance  The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  every 
measure  likely  to  improve  the  general  health,  combined  with  rest  of 
the  part  affected,  and  the  constant  use  of  gentle  counter-irritation, 
while  the  symptoms  continue.  After  the  removal  of  the  local  symp- 
toms, gentle  support  of  the  part  is  often  found  to  be  grateful  to  the 
feeHngs  of  the  patient 

Interstitial  absorption  affecting  the  whole  of  a  bone  is  often  met 
with  in  diseases  which  affect  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  There  is  a  wasting  and  absorption  of  the  bone  as  well  as  of 
the  other  tissues  of  the  limb.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  absorption 
sometimes  take  place,  that  the  shell  of  the  bone  becomes  extremely 
thin,  and  the  cancellated  structure  uncommonly  open,  so  as  to  present 
the  appeanmce  of  large  celk  with  very  thin  waJls,  and  in  some  parts 
the  cancellated  structure  is  entirely  removed. 

The  removal  of  the  local  disease  which  is  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
affection,  and  the  improvement  of  the  general  health  together  with 
the  restoration  of  the  limb  to  the  performance  of  its  usual  move- 
ments, are  the  only  means  by  which  the  unnatural  absorption  can  be 
checked,  and  the  healthy  communication  of  nutrition  to  the  bone 
restored. 

VLCEBATION  OF  BONE,  OR  THE  SIMPLE  AND  TRACTABLE  ULCER 

OF  BONE. 

Some  writers  use  the  term  ulceration  and  caries  synonymously. 
By  ulceration  we  mean  that  condition  of  bone  in  which  there  is  loss 
of  substance,  together  with  suppuration,  but  in  which  the  ulcer  has 
a  tendency  to  heaL  In  caries,  on  tiie  contrary,  while  there  is  loss 
of  substance,  together  with  suppuration,  there  is  so  &r  from  being 
any  tendency  to  heal,  that  healing  is  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 
This  difference  as  to  the  tendency  to  heal  depends  on  the  different 
conditions  of  the  bone  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  affected  part.  Liston 
observes,  "  It  may  tend  to  prevent  confusion  of  the  two  different 
morbid  states,  if  we  confine  the  term  ulceration  to  suppuration  in  and 
absorption  of  bone,  whilst  the  vessels  retain  a  considerable  power 
of  action,  throw  out  new  matter,  and  procure  a  reparation  of  the 
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breach  ;  and  this  condition  of  the  osseous  tissue  exists  when  the 
disease  is  situated  on  the  surfeuse  of  the  bone,  and  when  it  has  been 
produced  by  an  external  oaasa  On  the  contrary,  the  term  caries  will 
denote  that  particular  kind  of  ulceration  in  which  reparation  is 
hardly  attempted  by  nature,  and  is  with  difficulty  obtained  by  the 
most  active  interference  ;  and  this  disease  will  be  most  generally  found 
to  affect  the  cancellated  structure.** 

Ulceration  is  caused  by  pressure,  combined  with  inflammation. 
In  a  portion  of  bone,  excluded  from  the  air,  pressure  alone,  unless 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  inflammation,  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  ulceration,  but  may  cause  continuous  absorption.  Some 
writers  therefore  say,  that  pressure  is  the  predisposing,  and  inflam- 
mation the  exciting  cause.  Pressure  may  be  either  external  or  in- 
ternal :  examples  of  the  latter  are  furnished  by  suppurative  ostitis 
taking  place  within  a  bone,  when  the  matter  may  make  its  way  to 
the  surface  by  ulceration  ;  and  of  the  former  many  examples  are  met 
with,  of  which  one  of  the  most  frequent  is,  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  bone  by  collections  of  matter  forming  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  superimposed  soft  tissues  in  the  vicinity. 

Ulceration  of  bone  is  characterized  by  an  ulcer  of  healthy  appear- 
ance. Examination  with  the  probe  is  sufficient  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  bone  itself  which  supports  the  ulcerated  portion, 
is  not  diseased,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  state  of  the  bone  in 
caries ;  for  while  there  is  in  each  disease  the  removal  of  part  of  a 
bone  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  in  a  state  of  simple  ulceration 
the  portion  of  bone  forming  the  surfiEuse  of  the  part  retains  its  natural 
compactness  and  firmness  ;  but  the  portion  forming  the  surface  of  a 
carious  part^  and  to  some  depth  below,  is  in  a  state  of  interstitial 
absorption.  The  action  of  the  vessels  is,  consequently,  very  much 
weaker  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former,  and  hence  arises  the 
difference,  as  regards  the  tendency  to  heal,  between  the  two  diseases, 
which  in  other  respects  are  very  similar.  Simple  ulcer  of  bone  is 
healed  by  the  bone  forming  granulations,  which,  though  sofl  at  first, 
are  soon  converted  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  into  bone. 
By  these  granulations  the  surface  is  to  a  certain  extent  elevated,  and 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  lowered  by  a  process  of  absorption,  so  that  the 
parts  are  brought  nearly  to  a  level  with  each  other.  Owing  to  the 
inelastic  nature  of  the  bone,  the  chasm  cannot  be  diminished  by  the 
centripetal  movement,  as  in  an  ulcer  of  the  sofl  parts ;  but  it  is 
brought  nearly  to  a  level,  as  has  just  been  described,  by  the  rounding 
off  by  absorption  of  the  edges,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  centre  by 
osseous  granalations.  The  soft  parts  coalesce  with  the  granulations, 
and  a  fibrous  membrane  is  formed  over  the  latter,  on  which  a  cicatrix, 
having  a  depressed,  white,  and  firm  appearance,  is  at  last  developed. 
This  is  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix  when  the  ulcer  of  the  bone  is 
perfectly  healed,  and  the  cicatrix  adheres  to  the  bone ;  but  ooca- 
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sionallj  a  cicatrix  is  formed  before  the  bone  has  healed,  and  then  it 
does  not  adhere  to  the  bone,  but  is  elevated,  livid,  soft,  and  painful, 
and  is  usually  soon  destroyed,  exposing  again  the  ulcer  of  the  bone. 

TrecUtnent. — The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of 
all  prudent  means  for  improving  the  general  health,  and  maintaining 
the  strength,  so  as  to  promote  the  energy  of  repair ;  and  the  local, 
in  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause  and  the  employment  of  rest,  a 
proper  attitude,  simple  water  dressings,  or  medicated,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  stimulate,  together  with  gentle  support  by  bandages. 

CARIES. 

Caries  is  derived  from  Keipwy  to  abrade,  and  is  employed  to  denote 
a  particular  disease  of  bone.  The  terms,  caries  and  necrosis,  were  by 
the  old  writers  used  indiscriminately,  although  they  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  diseases.  In  caries,  part  of  a  bone  is  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbents  causing  a  chasm  ;  in  necrosis,  part  of  a  bone 
completely  dies  :  in  caries  there  is  very  little,  in  necrosis  a  very  great, 
effort  of  nature  to  form  new  bone. 

"  The  points  of  resemblance,"  Professor  S.  Cooper  writes,  "  between 
caries  of  bone  and  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  are  striking ; 
each  affection  is  preceded  by  inflammation ;  each  is  attended 
with  the  formation  of  matter ;  each  may  be  followed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  granulations ;  each  may  arise  from  local  or  consti- 
tutional causes;  and  each  may  be  combined  with  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  vitality  in  certain  points  of  the  textures  affected.  Thus 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we  often  see  ulceration  and  sloughing 
exhibited  together  in  the  soft  parts,  we  also  freqiiently  And  caries 
and  necrosis  prevailing  together  in  the  bones.  Some  portions  of  the 
osseous  texture  seem  to  perish  and  to  be  detached  from  the  living 
parts  of  the  bone,  while  in  other  places  caries  is  making  its  attack 
and  producing  its  usual  effects.**  Caries  generally  affects  the  spongy 
extremities  of  the  long  bones,  especially  the  ends  of  the  femur  and 
tibia,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus, 
the  sacrum,  the  sternum,  the  patella,  the  lower  jaw,  and  occasionally 
the  bones  of  the  cranium.  Necrosis,  on  the  contrary,  attacks  the 
compact,  lamellated,  or  firm  tissue  of  bone.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
caries  does  present  itself  in  the  lamellated  tissue  of  bone ;  but  before 
this  takes  place,  the  bone  loses  its  compact  appearance. 

Causes, — These  may  be  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The 
principal  external  causes  are  a  violent  blow,  or  a  wound,  and  more 
especially  if  it  be  combined  with  a  bruise,  as  in  a  gun-shot  wound 
affecting  a  bone,  atmospheric  changes,  extensive  injury  of  the  perios- 
teum, continued  pressure  by  long  maintenance  of  one  position  (as  in 
a  tedious  illness,  or  fever,  when  caries  of  the  sacrum  is  apt  to  take 
place,  or  of  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur,  or  sometimes  of  both). 
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suppuration  or  nlcemtioo  of  tbe  soft  porta  in  the  Deigbbourhood,  or, 
in  short,  any  external  injury  or  condition  capable  of  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  bone. 

The  principal  internal  causes  are  certain  states  of  constitution,  and 
more  especiaUj  that  condition  which  we  denominate  scrofulous,  that 
which  is  the  consequence  of  in- 
fection from  the  venereal  poison, 
and  that  which  results  from  the 
free  or  injudicious  use  of  mercury. 
These  conditions  of  system  may 
be  considered  predisposing  causes ; 
but  they  seem  also  capable  of 
acting  both  aa  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes ;  at  all  events, 
when  any  of  them  have  produced 
the  predisposition,  caries  makes  its 
appearance  from  very  slight  exter- 
nal causes,  and  in  many  instances 
without  any  known  exciting  cause 
at  all.  The  worst  forms  of  caries 
are  those  which  take  place  when 
all  the  above  conditious  meet  to-  f^," 
gether;  that  is,  in  a  scrofulous  < 
person  infected  with  syphilis,  whose  i 
constitution  has  been  affected  i 
by  mercury.  Other  internal  cau- 
ses, predisposing  to  caries,  though  not  so  powerfully,  are  the  conditions 
of  constitution  which  exist  in  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  gout.  Scro- 
fulous caries,  syphilitic  caries,  scorbutic  caries,  rheumatic  caries, 
and  arthritic  caries,  are  names  by  which  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
forms  of  this  disease  are  distinguished.  The  various  forms  of  caries 
difier  from  each  other  as  to  the  parts  of  bonea  in  which  they  are  most 
frequently  found.  Scrofulous  caries,  the  most  frequent  form  of  all, 
usually  attacks  the  spongy  texture  of  bones,  as  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra,  the  spongy  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  tarsal 
and  carpal  bones,  beginning  in  tliese  parte  by  the  deposition  of  tuber- 
cular matter  in  their  cancellated  structure;  which  deposition  is 
succeeded  by  inflammation,  ending  ultimately  in  caries.  Syphilitic 
caries,  which  is  the  next  in  frequency,  attacks  the  compact  parts  of 
the  bony  structure,  such  as  the  dense  or  bard  part  of  the  tibia,  the 
compact  part  of  the  ulna,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The 
rheumatic,  like  the  scrofulous,  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  the 
joint  ends  of  the  Long  bones ;  but  it  arises  from  inflammation  of  the 
ligaments  and  synovial  membrane,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
articular  sur&ce  itself.  The  srthritii^  like  the  rheumatii^  takes  place 
in  the  region  of  the  joints,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  external  surface 
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of  the  boDo,  and  is  generally  pi-eoedcd  by  a  kind  of  exoatosis  in  which 
the  caries  take  place,  aud  by  the  formatioQ  of  arthritic  concretions  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  suppression  of  customary  discharges,  and 
the  sudden  repelling  of  profuse  eruptions  of  the  skin,  have  been 
known  to  cause  caries. 

Symptoins. — Caries  being  a  result  of  inflammation,  is  preceded  by 
ostitis,  either  acute  or  chronic,  the  symptoms  of  which  will  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oatitia,  as  will  be 
readily  uudoretood  from  what  has  been  previously  stated  regarding 
the  different  varieties  of  inflammation  of  bone.  Sooner  or  later  the 
soft  parts  contiguous  to  the  bono  partict[>ate  in  the  inflammation ; 
aud  if  the  affected  part  be  situated  near  the  surface,  a  swelling  is  in 
some  little  time  observable.  This  swelling  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
bone,  and  the  skin  over  it  becomes  red,  tense,  aud  paioful.  It 
ultimately  becomes  soft,  indicating  the  presence  of  suppuration  ;  and 
if  opened,  or  allowed  to  proceed  without  interference,  the  matter 
which  escapes  from  it  is  thin  and  offensive,  and  rarely  presents  the 
characters  of  well-formed  pus.  After  the  discharge  of  the  ooatents 
of  the  absc«as,  either  spontaneously  or  on  opening  it,  the  cavity  does 
not  heal ;  but  continues  to  discharge  matter  which  tamlaheK  a  silver 
probe,  is  thin,  jchorisb,  and  offensive,  and  liaa  that  peculiar  ftetor  by 
which,  without  any  other  symptom,  it  is  possible  to  determine  with 
considerable  certainty  that  it  proceeds  from  a  part  connected  with  a 
diseased  bone.  The  foetid  matter  is  loaded  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  aperture  of  the  abscess  contracts 
aud  takes  the  form  technically  called  fistula,  and  throws  out  &om  its 
edges  granulations,  which  are  spongy,  painful,  and  very  apt  to  bleed 
on  being  touched  with  the  probe.  The  granulations  project  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  the  surrounding  integument  exhibits 
a  livid  hue.  If  a  probe  be  introduced  into  the  aj>erture,  the  bone  ia 
found  to  be  rough  and  denuded,  its  surface  irregular,  and  the  osseous 
texture  so  much  softened  that,  with  the  slightest  pressure,  the  probe 
will  sink  into  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  impression  commu- 
nicated to  the  surgeon  on  making  an  examination  with  the  probe,  ia 
not  precisely  the  same  in  every  instance  of  caries,  the  condition  of  the 
bones  being  different,  as  was  before  mentioned,  in  different  forma  of 
the  disease.  In  caries  of  dcep-Bcated  bones,  as,  for  example,  ia 
scrofulous  caries  of  the  vertebrse,  the  accompanying  collection  of  matter 
exhibits  the  characters  of  a  chronic,  instead  of  those  of  an  acute 
abscess.  I  have  often  been  struck,  in  cases  of  scrofulous  cartes  of  the 
vortebrie  and  of  other  bones,  with  the  fact  that,  in  many  instances, 
patients  would  scarcely  admit  that  they  had  experienced  any  pain  iu 
any  stage  of  the  disease.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vory,  in  the 
first  instance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation  producing 
the  caries,  and  the  state  of  the  patient's  system  at  the  time.     In 
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scrofoloua  caries  the  patient  exhibits  the  atramoiu  habit,  Eind  in 
general  sTmptoms  of  Bcrofulans  cachexy  soon  become  very  apparent. 
During  the  Buppnratire  atoge  of  caries,  and  more  especially  in  caaea 
where  the  caries  commnnicates  with  an  articulation,  irritative  fever 
cornea  on,  but  soon  gives  place  to  hectic  fever,  by  which  in  un- 
favourable cases,  such  as  when  the  caries  is  in  inaocessible  sitaatlons, 
the  disease  proves  &tal.  In  some  instances  the  only  constitutional 
symptoms  observable  are  those  of  hectic  fever. 

Srtfa  of  l/ieparis. — The  bone  does  not  in  every  instance  of  carim 
present  the  same  ^pearanoe.  If  the  varieties  in  the  state  of  the 
bone  be  made  the  basis  of  arrangement,  it  may  be  said  that  caries  may 
exist  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  forms  : — 

1st.  That  in  which  there  is  a  regular  and  distinct  excavation  of  a 
portion  of  bone.  The  extent  of  the  disease,  however,  is  by  no  means 
indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  excavation. 

2ud.  That  in  which  the  outer  encasement  or  lamella  of  bone  gives 
way,  and  the  cancellated  structure  becomes  canons  without  any 
distinct  excavation.  In  this  form  the  destruction  by  ulceration  is 
very  superficial,  being  confined  to  the  outer  encasement,  but  the 
alteration  by  interstitial  absorption  in  the  cancellated  stmcture  is  very 
extensive. 

3rd.  That  in  which  the  bone  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
perforated  in  innumerable  places,  termed  the  worm-eaten  caries; 
This  condition,  no  doubt  the  result  of  enlarged  Haversian  canals,  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  external  snr&ce  of  a  long  bone  affected 
with  the  first  form  of  caries,  the  perforations  being  found  in  the  outer 
encasement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  excavation;  but  the  best 
examples  of  worm-eaten  caries  I 
have   seen,   have    been    in   the  '^' 

cranium.  In  one  admirable  pre- 
paration of  this  form  in  my 
possession,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  is 
occupied  with  innumerable  per- 
forations, and  in  another,  the 
bones  are  in  some  parts  bored  in 
hundreds  of  placea,and  in  others, 
affected  with  necrosis.  In  the 
first-mentioned  specimen  the 
bones  have  in  every  respect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
forations, a  healthy  appearance, 
no  traces  whatever  being  ob- 
servable of  any  other  disea 
of  any  deviation  from 
natural  and  sound  condition  of  the  osseous  structure^ 
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specimens  of  this  form  of  caries,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  absence 
of  any  apparent  traces  of  change  of  structure  in  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, a  circumstance  in  which  this  form  seems  occasionally  to  differ 
Arom  the  other  two  varieties.  In  the  second  specimen  mentioned 
above,  the  subject  was  a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  was 
occasioned  by  a  blow. 

In  the  first  form  of  caries  there  may  be  said  to  be  three  different 
states.     First,  a  part  of  the  bone,  where  the  excavation  exists,  is  re- 
moved by  ulceration.     Second,  the  part  which  forms  the  surface  of 
the  carious  portion  is  affected  to  a  considerable  depth  by  interstitial 
absorption,  in  consequence  of  which  its  lamellse  are  so  thin,  and  its 
circulation  so  feeble,  that  a  healthy  action  rarely  takes  place.     Its 
circulation  is  sufficiently  weakened  to  create  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  healthy  granulations,  and  yet  not  so   as  generally   to 
deprive  the  part  of  all  vitality  and  produce  necrosis.     It   is  in  the 
presence  of  this  interstitial  absorption,  that  caries  differs  from  simple 
idceration.     Third,   beyond  the  interstitially  absorbed  part,  the  bone 
is  often  rendered  pretematurally  dense  by  the  secretion   of  new 
osseous  matter  into  its  cancellated  structure ;  and  its  external  surfiice 
is,  from  the  same  action,  covered  over  with  nodules  or  spicula  of  new 
bone  at  the  parts  where  there  is  a  sound  and  firm  bone  underneath. 
In  the  second  form  the  ulceration  is  very  superficial,  but  the  intersti- 
tial  absorption  very  deep  and  extensive,  and  sometimes,   as  some 
specimens  of  it  in  the  tarsal  bones  in  my  own  collection  demonstrate, 
it  extends  almost  through  the  whole  of  the  bone.     When  it  is  very 
extensive,  the  attempts  at  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  interstitially  absorbed  part  are  very  feeble,  and  in 
many  instances  no  traces  whatever  of  such  an  action  can  be  dis- 
covered.    Although  the  interstitial  absorption  frequently  extends  to 
a  great  depth,  it  is  also  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  occasionally 
it  is  very  superficial,  and    the  very  limited    extent   of   change  of 
structure  is  sometimes  remarkably  disproportioned  to  the  severity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  symptoms.     Caries  is  in  every  instance  a  consequence 
of  inflammation,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  de- 
position of  tubercular  matter  in  the  cancellated  structure.     When 
there  is  a  deposit,  it  may  present  any  of  the  varieties  of  appearance 
mentioned  in  the  section  on  suppuration  of  bone,  and,  as  is  there 
stated,  it  may  not  be  a  product  of  inflammation,  but  a  consequence  of 
previous  perversion  of  nutrition  in  a  person  of  a  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion.    In  some  instances  this  deposit  is  limited   to  a  small  part,  in 
others  it  is  very  diffused ;  in  some  it  is  contained  in  cells  of  the  can- 
cellated structure,  and  in  others,  as  many  of  my  own  preparations 
evidence,  it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  sp%ce  included  within  the 
shell  of  the  bone,  and  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  cancellated  structure 
remain.     When  the  deposit  is  present,  the  attempts  to  secrete  new 
bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  involved  in  the  caries  seem  to 
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be  in  general  extremely  feeble,  and  such  eases  are  in  consequence 
exceedingly  unpromising.  Syme  remarks,  that  after  maceration  a 
carious  bone  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned,  being  harder,  whiter,  and 
more  brittle  tlian  natural.  I  have  sometimes  been  struck  with  this 
brittleness  and  hardness  after  long  maceration  and  drjdng,  in 
instances  where,  while  the  bone  remained  in  the  body,  it  felt  so 
extremely  soft,  that  a  probe  could  with  the  slightest  pressure,  and 
almost  without  experiencing  any  resistance,  be  made  to  sink  through 
it  in  any  direction. 

Rokitansky  remarks,  ''It  is  thought  by  Delpech  and  Berard, 
Pouget  and  Sanson,  and  by  Mouret,  that  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  is 
generated  in  carious  bones  ;  Mouret  differs  from  the  others,  however, 
in  believing  that  the  organic  principle — the  gelatinous  portioD — does 
not  disappear  from  the  bone.**  Rokitansky  says,  the  sanies  produced 
by  the  bone  is  an  acrid  fatty  fluid,  and  almost  always  contains  small 
particles  of  bone,  discoloured  and  brittle,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  calcined,  and  are,  in  fact,  loosened  remains  of  the  bony  tissue, 
which  is  being  destroyed.  They  are,  without  doubt,  minute  particles 
of  necrosed  bone ;  for  in  every  form  of  caries,  small  imperceptible 
particles  of  bone  die,  and  are  cast  off.  More  rarely  it  happens,  that 
necrosis  of  a  larger  piece  of  the  ulcerating  bone  takes  place  {carie8 
necrotica).  In  that  case  the  portions  of  bone  die,  sometimes  with- 
out partaking  at  all  in  the  inflammatory  process,  and  simply  from  the 
access  of  their  fluids  being  cut  off  by  the  carious  destruction  which  is 
going  on  around  them ;  and  sometimes  from  inflammation  and  dis- 
organization. 

DIFFERENT  MODES   OF  SPONTANEOUS   CURE. 

Nature  sometimes  accomplishes  a  cure  of  caries  in  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  ways:  — 

1st.  By  a  complete  change  in  the  action  of  the  diseased  part,  in 
consequence  of  which  granulations  form,  which  are  converted  into 
bone ;  and  a  deposit  of  osseous  matter  thus  taking  place,  the  cavity  is 
filled  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  simple  ulcer  of  bone. 

2ud.  By  a  process  of  exfoliation,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  ulcerated 
portion  of  bone  is  thrown  off,  together  with  the  parts  rendered  weak 
by  interstitial  absorption. 

3rd.  By  anchylosis,  or  that  process  in  which  sufficient  new  callus 
or  bone  is  thrown  out  to  ossify  the  articulation. 

Treatment. — In  all  inflammations  of  bone,  such  treatment  should 
be  adopted,  as  will  be  most  likely  to  prevent  them  from  terminating 
in  caries.  With  this  view  local  and  general  depletion,  though  neces- 
sary, must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  the  consequent  debility  predisr 
poses  to  caries;  and  as  the  danger  of  its  occurrence  is  likewise  increased 
by  the  interatitial  absorption  arising  from  the  free  use  of  mercury,  this 
medicine,   if  ventured  upon  at  sdl,  must  be  exhibited  with  great 
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caution.  Simple  ulceration  of  the  bone  should  be  healed  as  speedily 
as  possible;  unnecessary  irritants  should  never  be  employed  ;  absoesses 
must  be  opened,  and  ''  effused  pus  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  but  must  be  early  evacuated."  If  caries 
be  the  consequence  of  scrofula  or  syphilis,  it  is  not  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  local  treatment  as  of  the  proper  constitutional  treatment 
for  those  diseases. 

When  caries  is  fairly  established,  the  treatment  varies  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  disease.  On  this  account,  the  situations  of  caries 
are  divided  into  those  accessible,  and  those  inaccessible,  to  the  surgeon. 
To  the  latter  class  belong  caries  of  the  vertebne,  and  of  the  hip 
joint. 

In  accessible  caries,  unless  there  be  great  reason  to  hope  for  a  spon- 
taneous cure  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  processes  already  described, 
the  best  treatment  is  the  complete  removal  or  excision  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  bone.     On  no  account,  however,  should  any  attempt  at 
removal  be  made,  while  acute  inflammation  exists  in  the  bone  or  the 
neighbouring  tissues.     Although  the  carious  part  could  be  excised 
under  such  circumstances  the  operation,  instead  of  being  succeeded  by 
a  healing  process,  would,  by  increasing  the  inflammation,  cause  exten- 
sion of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  removal,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  firm,  sound  base  should  be  left ;  the  whole  of  the  ulcerated 
and  interstitially  absorbed  portion  of  bone  should  be  removed.     The 
instruments  most   serviceable   for   the  excision  or  removal   of  the 
diseased  part  vary  according  to  the  situation.      In  some  instances  a 
scoop  may  be  sufficient ;   in  others,  trephines,  saws,  knives,  or  the 
cutting  forceps  are  required.      After  removal  has  been  effected,  the 
wound  should  be  treated  in  the  manner  proper  for  a  simple  ulcer  of  bone. 
If  the  caries  has  been  in  parts  which  form  an  articulation,  the  bones 
must,  after  the  operation,  be  kept  in  apposition,  and  at  perfect  rest. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  cannot  be  persuaded  to  submit 
to  the  operation  of  excision.     Under  such    circumstances,  the  most 
advisable   procedure   is  to   destroy  the   diseased   part   by  means  of 
the  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the   red  oxide  of  mercury.     For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  the  former   escharotic,  but   they  both    answer  very 
well,   and  are  not,   like  acids  or   liquid   escharotics,    liable  to  the 
objection  of  sinking   deep   into   the   substance    of    the  bone,   and 
thereby  causing   extensive  and   unnecessary  destruction,  or  of  in- 
creasing the  disease.      The  escharotic  must  be  employed  so  as   to 
ensure  the  object  of  its  application,  namely,  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  diseased  part ;  and  after  it  is  taken  off,  some  lint  should  be 
introduced  into  the  wound,  and  poultices  employed  for  alleviating  the 
pain,  and  promoting  the  separation  of  the  destroyed  parts.     When 
removal  has  taken  place,  the  treatment  j>roper  for  a  simple  ulcer  of 
bone  should  be  adopted.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  after  the  surgeon 
has  removed,  by  instruments,  as  much  of  the  bone  as  seems  advisable, 
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a  part  still  remains  of  a  suspicious  appearance,  yet  not  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  would  be  judicious  to  remove  it  by  excision.  Some 
surgeons  recommend  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  suspected  parts 
should  be  destroyed  by  one  of  the  escharotics  above  mentioned ;  and 
the  practice  is  often  followed  by  the  most  satisfactory  results.  At 
one  time  the  actual  cautery  was  much  employed  for  the  destruction 
of  carious  parts.  In  regard  to  this  practice,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Liston  : — "  The  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  may  be  by  some  considered  necessary;  at  one  time  I  employed 
this  remedy  very  extensively  in  caries,  and  occasionally  with  very 
good  success.  I  have  since,  however,  been  led  to  change  my  opinion, 
and  am  now  inclined  to  prefer  the  potential  cautery.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  the  red-hot  iron,  the  diseased  portion  is  destroyed  effectually, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  vitality  of  the  surrounding  parts  is  often 
very  much  weakened,  and  their  power  of  reparation  is  diminished,  so 
that  they  are  incapable  of  assuming  a  sufficient  degree  of  action  for 
throwing  off  the  dead  part ;  their  action  being  increased,  while  their 
power  is  diminished,  they  may  become  affected  with  caries,  and  thus, 
instead  of  being  arrested,  the  original  disease  wUl  either  be  increased, 
or  extensive  necrosis  may  take  place.** 

When  the  caries  is  in  situations  inaccessible  to  the  surgeon,  that  is 
to  say,  where  it  does  not  admit  of  excision,  as  in  the  hip-joint  and  the 
vertebrae,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  obtain  anchylosis.  The 
most  important  means  for  this  end  are— every  measure,  which,  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  judicious  to  adopt,  for  main- 
taining the  general  health  and  strength,  perfect  rest  of  the  affected 
parts,  and  the  employment  of  counter-irritation.  If  the  vertebrsa  be 
the  subject  of  the  disease,  the  spine  must  be  kept  at  rest,  and  in  a 
reclining  position,  so  as  to  remove  from  it  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  treatment,  however  of  caries  in  that  situation  will  be  particularly 
described  in  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  spine.  If  the  knee-joint  be 
the  part  affected,  the  limb  ought  to  be  extended,  and  kept  in  that 
attitude  by  means  of  a  flat  concave  splint,  applied  behind  the  joint ; 
if  the  disease  be  in  the  hip-joint,  the  trunk,  thigh,  and  leg  ought  to 
be  kept  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other.  Counter-irritants  are 
also  used  with  advantage.  Those  which  are  most  generally  preferred, 
and  which  are  found  to  prove  most  beneficial  are,  blisters,  small  issues 
kept  open  by  the  occasional  application  of  potassa  fusa,  and  setons. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that,  in  some  situations,  some  of  the  means 
for  producing  counter-irritation  are  employed  with  more  advantage 
than  others  ;  but  this  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  description 
of  the  diseases  of  the  joints  and  of  the  spine.  One  important  point, 
however,  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  whatever  be  the  application 
employed ;  and  that  is,  not  to  [produce  such  a  discharge  as  would  affect 
the  general  strength  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  general 
health  is  fully  as  important  as  keeping  up  counter-irritation.     When 
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a  collection  of  pus  is  perceptible,  it  must  be  opened  by  a  small  orifice 
in  the  most  dependent  part,  and  gentle  pressure  employed  to  keep  the 
aides  of  the  abscess  in  apposition. 

NECROSIS. 

This  term,  derived  from  yekpow,  to  put  to  death,  is  now,  by  the 
consent  of  surgeons,  employed  to  denote  the  dead  condition  of  bone. 
In  the  soft  tissues,  the  state  corresponding  to  necrosis  is  called  morti- 
fication. Louis,  who  was  the  first  to  restrict  the  application  of  the 
term  necrosis  to  death  of  bone,  applied  it  only  to  death  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone,  and  not  of  the  external  or  internal  part,  of 
which,  however,  there  is  frequently  complete  death,  followed  by 
removal.  The  bones  most  liable  to  necrosis,  are,  the  tibia,  the  femur, 
the  lower  jaw,  the  clavicle,  the  fibula,  the  humerus,  the  radius,  and 
the  ulna ;  occasionally,  also,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  subject  to  it. 
While  caries,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  found  principally  to  affect 
the  spongy  portions  of  bone,  necrosis,  for  the  most  part,  attacks  those 
bones  which  are  of  a  firm,  compact  texture.  It  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes,  yet  we  more  commonly  meet  with  it 
in  young  persons  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  but  when  it 
affects  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  seldom  before  the  thirtieth  year. 

The  causes  of  necrosis  may  be  divided  into  external  and  internal. 
Of  the  former  are  severe  contusions  of  bone ;  bad  compound  fractures ; 
the  pressure  and  irritation  of  tumours,  of  abscesses,  or  of  a  musket 
ball ;  acute  ostitis ;  or  the  application  of  strong  concentrated  acids.  It 
frequently  results  also  from  severe  cold,  and  occasionally  from  bum& 
Destruction  of  the  medullary  membrane  is  found,  by  experiment 
on  the  lower  animals,  to  produce  necrosis.  Another  cause  of  necrosis 
lately  met  with  is  the  inhaling  of  phosphorus,  and  this  has  been  found 
chiefly  in  persons  engaged  in  lucifer-match  manu&ctories.  The 
phosphorus  being  inhaled  causes  periostitis  of  a  very  severe  character ; 
and  necrosis  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  has  of  late  been  repeatedly 
noticed  as  a  result.  Some  interesting  cases  are  now  recorded  in  which 
Camochan  and  Wood  have  successfully  removed  the  whole  of  the 
jaw  on  account  of  this  disease.  The  internal  causes  are  such  as  affect 
the  bone  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution.  Scrofula,  syphilis, 
and  the  baneful  influence  of  mercury  on  the  constitution,  seem  to 
produce  a  considerable  tendency  to  necrosis. 

If  necrosis  take  place  without  any  known  exciting  cause,  it  is  said 
to  be  idiopathic ;  if  it  be  the  consequence  of  a  compound  fracture,  it  is 
called  compound  ;  if  it  be  caused  by  violence,  as  by  a  blow,  it  is  de- 
nominated traumatic. 

Vcbrieti€8  of  Necrosis. — The  different  forms  or  varieties  of  necrosis 
are  by  some  arranged  into  two,  by  others  into  three,  separate  and 
distinct  species.     We  shall,  however,  consider  four  vaneties. 
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1.  That  form  which  generally  occurs  in  a  person  of  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body,  and  in  which  the  short  bones  are  affected,  as  those  of 
the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  carpus,  or  metacarpus. 

2.  That  form  in  which  there  is  death  only  of  the  outer  lamella, 
that  is,  in  which  the  disease  is  superficial,  and  does  not  extend  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  bone.  This  form  presents 
itself  in  the  flat  bones,  as  the  scapula,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
as  well  as  in  the  long  bones. 

3.  That  form  which  destroys  the  internal  part  of  a  bone,  and  in 
which  the  cortex  or  outer  shell  is  not  affected.  This  is  by  some 
writers  called  internal  necrosis. 

4.  That  form,  in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  a  bone  perishes. 
The  three  last-mentioned  forms  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  names  of  external  or  periperal,  internal  or  central,  and 
general  necrosis,  named  by  some  necrosis  totalis,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  and  internal,  which  they  comprehend  under  the  head  of 
necrosis  partialis. 

Symptoms  of  the  First  Form. — An  indolent  swelling  first  presents 
itself,  unattended  with  much  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
swelling  is  at  first  hard,  after  some  time  OBdematous,  and  at  length 
attended  with  fluctuation  in  consequence  of  a  thin  ichorish  fluid 
collected  in  the  part  If  a  probe  be  introduced,  the  bone  will  be  felt 
to  h&  rough,  and  divested  of  its  periosteum.  The  aperture  has  little 
tendency  to  heal.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  irritation,  hectic 
fever  is  produced.  As  in  this  form  nature  makes  no  attempt  at 
reproduction,  removal  of  the  limb  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Symptoms  of  the  Second  Form, — ^These,  in  the  first  instance,  depend 
upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  is  often  an  acute  abscess,  or  acute 
periostitis,  or  acute  ostitis.  A  small  abscess  occurs  in  the  soft  parts, 
which,  if  left  to  nature,  discharges  itself.  If  a  probe  be  introduced, 
the  bone  is  found  to  be  bare,  and  a  part  perhaps  loose.  The  aperture 
does  not  heal  until  the  sequestrum  or  dead  portion  of  the  bone  is 
removed,  but  becomes  what  is  technically  called  a  fistula.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  sequestrum  is  eflected  by  the  absorbents  taking  up  the 
next  layer  of  bone,  and  bears  an  analogy  to  that  process  by  which 
sloughs  of  the  soft  parts  are  detached.  The  aperture  now  heals  by 
granulation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  simple  ulcer  of  bone.  This 
form  of  necrosis  has  by  some  writers  been  called  exfoliation. 

Symptoms  of  the  Third  Form, — There  is  most  excruciating  pain, 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  resistance  offered  by  the  cortex  or  outer 
lamella  to  the  swelling  of  the  inflamed  part  The  inflammatory  fever 
is  often  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  obtaining  repo^^e.  The 
swelling  is  exceedingly  hard  and  diffused,  depending  on  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  bone.  It  also  continues  for  a  very  long  time,  before 
anything  unnatural  is  observed  in  the  soft  parts ;  but  in  them  an 
abscess  gradually  forms.      The  pain  is  not  aggravated,  as  in  other 
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forms  of  this  dUease,  by  pressure  or  handling  of  the  limb.     The  other 
symptoms  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  general  necrosis. 

Symptoms  of  the  Fourth  Form. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  the 
articulatory  extremities  are  not  generally  involved.  Pain  of  a  most 
excruciating,  girding,  bursting  character  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms. The  pain  is  constant,  and  is  followed  by  a  swelling,  which  is 
diffused,  presenting  no  distinct  bounds,  but  generally  greater  about 
the  middle  of  the  limb  than  elsewhere.  The  character  of  the  swelling 
at  first  is  doughy  and  elastic,  by  reason  of  the  effusion  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  bone,  and  the  thickening  of  the  periosteum  itself. 
This  is  followed  by  a  soft  swelling,  which  is  less  effused,  and  ultimately 
attended  with  fluctuation,  and  presents  the  ordinary  local  symptoms 
of  an  acute  abscess,  which,  if  permitted,  finds  an  outlet  for  itself  If 
a  probe  be  introduced  after  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  discharged, 
the  bone  will  be  found  to  be  bare,  and  ultimately  becomes  loose.  The 
pus  itself  is  thick,  yellow,  and  of  a  healthy,  purulent  character.  Afler 
the  evacuatioi)  of  the  abscess,  there  is  some  diminution  of  the  pain  ; 
but  the  opening  has  no  disposition  to  heal,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance which  is  technically  called  fistula.  After  the  matter  is  discharged, 
there  is  but  little  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  which  is  general,  pre- 
senting no  distinct  boundary,  and  of  a  firm,  unyielding  kind,  de|)ending 
at  this  advanced  stage  on  the  deposition  of  new  bone,  and  certain 
oonditions  connected  with  that  process. 

Gonatitutioncd  Symptoms, — ^Violent  inflammatory  irritative  fever 
attends  the  first  stages  of  necrosis.  If  the  constitution  be  good,  and 
not  reduced  by  long-continued  and  extensive  suppuration,  hectic 
fever  may  not  come  on  ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  it,  if 
the  constitution  be  feeble,  or  the  disease  very  extensive,  or  th& 
articulations  affected. 

Sequestrum. — ^The  sequestrum,  or  dead  portion  of  bone,  is  always  of 
an  ivory  white  api)earance,  except  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere through  the  soft  parts,  or  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
ulcer;  it  is  then  of  a  dark  brown,  or  even  black  colour,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  air.  When  the  sequestrum  is  struck  with  a 
probe  or  piece  of  metal,  it  emits  a  peculiar  hollow  sound,  and  is  thus 
readily  distinguished  from  sound  bone.  In  general  necrosis,  that  is, 
when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shaft  perishes,  the  sequestrum  is 
situated  within  the  newly  deposited  bone ;  in  other  words,  the  new 
bone  surrounds  or  embraces  the  sequestrum,  which  is  observed  to  be 
somewhat  reduced  in  size,  in  comparison  with  the  original  bone. 
Some  authorities  suppose,  that  the  absorbents  have  the  power  of 
removing  a  portion  of  the  sequestrum  into  the  system.  Hunter, 
Blizzard,  and  Russell  held  this  opinion  ;  as  do  also  Lawrence,  Velpeau, 
and  others. 

Gulliver,  Stanley,  Listen,  and  many  others,  maintain,  that  the 
sequestrum   cannot  be    acted  on   by   the  absorbents.      Mr.  Liston 
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observes  : — "  But  a  dead  portion  of  bone  detacbed  from  tLe  surrounding 
jiarts  is  in  every  respect  au  extraneous  body,  and  is  not,  aod  cannot  be 
acted  on  by  the  absorbents  any  more  tban  a  piece  of  metal,  wood,  or 
stone.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  tbat  portions  of  foreign 
bodies,  ligatures,  &c.,  are  absorbed,  but  tbis  opinion  is  altogether  too 
absurd  to  require  any  contradictiou  ;  the  knots  of  ligatures,  like  por- 
tions of  glass  or  other  foreign  substance,  become  surrounded  with  a 
dense  cyst,  and  often  remain  in  tbc  body  for  a  long  time ;  so  do  por- 
tions of  dead  bone,  separated  by  tbe  process  here 
described,     A  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  '^' 

Gulliver,  in  order  to  put  this  question  at  rest, 
many  of  which  I  witnessed  and  assisted  at,  and 
several  also  I  repeated.  Setoos  of  boue  were  in- 
serted, and  worn  for  a  long  time ;  thin  plates  of 
bone  were  confined  on  suppurating  snr&ces,  pieces 
of  bone  were  inserted  in  the  medullary  canal  of 
various  animals,  and  kept  there  for  months,  and  in 
one  instance  for  more  than  a  year.  These  foreign 
bodies  were  weighed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
accuracy  before  and  after  they  were  so  exposed, 
aud  were  found  unaltered  in  any  respeoL"  That 
the  sequestrum  is  often  much  less  than  the  original 
^bone  is  a  fttct  which  is  beyond  alt  doubt ;  bat  ab- 
sorption does  not,  aud  cannot  take  place,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  vessels  of  the  seques- 
trum, before  it  has  lost  its  vitality. 

Separation. — Respecting  the  process  by  which 
the  dead  portion  of  bone  b  separated  from  the 
living,  the  older  writers  had  very  vague  ideas,  hut 
the  investigations  of  Wiedmann  have  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest.  "  The  parts  surrounding  the  dead 
portion  directly  become  pretematurally  vascular. 
A.  groove  is  next  formed  all  round  the  sequestrum, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  produced  hy  the 
action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  adjoining  living  C- 
bone,  or,  as  Hunter  first  demonstrated,  the  groove 
is  formed  by  the  absorption  and  disintegration  of 
that  part  of  the  living  boue  which  is  contiguons  to 
the  dead ;  its  earthy  matter  being  first  taken  away,  rmiion^in  mj  o-^^. 
and  then  its  animal  part,  the  groove  begins  on  the  ''^""'' 
surface,  and  extends  gradually  more  and  more  deeply,  until  the 
dead  portion  is  completely  undermined  and  detached."  Separation 
having  been  effected,  tbe  expulsion  or  olimiaation  of  the  loosened 
sequestrum  is  promoted  by  the  growth  of  grannlations  below  it,  and 
in  some  situations  the  mere  growth  of  these  granulstiona  pushes  it 
from  the  part  on  which  it  is  placed. 
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Reproduction, — The  power  of  reproduction  varies  much  in  the 
different  bones  of  the  body,  being  great  in  some,  and  less  in  others, 
while  there  are  those  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  manifested.  It  is,  of 
course,  much  greater  in  young  healthy  subjects,  than  in  old  debilitated 

persons.  Though  the  lung  bones,  the  lower  jaw, 
the  clavicle,  and  the  scapula  possess  the  power  of 
reproduction  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
short  cuboid  bones  cannot  be  reproduced.  A  case 
is  related  by  Wiedmann,  in  which  nature  effected 
reproduction  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
and  one  by  Chopart,  in  which  the  clavicle  was  re- 
produced. An  instance  is  also  on  record,  of  the 
reproduction  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scapula. 
Portions  of  the  cranium  under  particular  circum- 
stances may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reproduced ;  but 
if  both  the  tables  of  the  cranium  be  destroyed, 
together  with  the  pericranium,  there  will  be  very 
slight  reproduction  ;  for  the  dura  mater  has  vety 
little  tendency  to  form  new  bone.  This  is  the 
reason  why,  after  the  operation  of  trephining,  the 
pericranium  and  both  tables  of  the  skull  being  re- 
moved, reproduction  does  not  take  place  to  any 
great  extent. 

From  what  source  is  the  New  Bone  derived  f — 
This  is  indeed  a  "  quaestio  vexata.*'  Different  pa- 
thologists give  different  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  Whether  nature,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  purpose,  employs  the  vessels  of  the 
periosteum— or  those  of  the  medullary  membrane 
those  of  the  old  bone  itself  f  It  seems  clear  that  in  external 
necrosis,  new  granulations  spring  up  from  the  liviug  bone,  and  repro- 
duction is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  simple  ulcer  of  bone.  In 
internal  necrosis,  it  is  supposed  that  the  living  cortex  or  outer  lamella 
of  the  bone,  which  becomes  pretematurally  vascular,  swollen,  and 
softened,  is  the  source  of  the  new  bone.  That  it  cannot  be  by  the 
vessels  of  the  medullary  membrane,  is  manifest  from  observation ; 
for  in  this  form  of  necrosis  the  medullary  membrane  is  completely 
destroyed.  In  general  necrosis,  or  those  cases  in  which  the  entire 
thickness  of  a  bone,  and  the  medullary  membrane  perish,  it  is  believed 
that  the  new  bone  is  derived  from  the  periosteum  of  the  old  bone. 
Duhamel  first  mooted  this  opinion,  which  Troja  afterwards  supported. 
Troja  produced  necrosis  by  passing  a  red-hot  iron  into  the  medullary 
canal  of  various  animals,  and  he  asceitained  that,  when  a  portion  of 
bone  is  about  to  perish,  the  periosteum  becomes  detached  and  raised 
up  from  the  bone,  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  purulent  matter. 
Macartney  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  separation  of  the 
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periosteum  from  the  bone  in  the  human  body,  in  consequence  of 
destruction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  medullary  membrane  by  disease. 
The  periosteum  becomes  very  vascular,  and  thereby  is  rendered  soft, 
pulpy,  villous,  and  perfectly  red  on  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
bone,  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  it  also  becoming  swollen.  The 
central  part  of  the  periosteum  is  next  converted  into  cartilage,  and 
afterwards  into  bone,  so  that  the  new  bone  is  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  periosteum.  ''  Some  pathologists  deny  the  ossific  power  of  the 
periosteum,  and  claim  the  whole  production  of  new  osseous  substance 
for  the  bone  it8el£  That  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  but  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  or  always  so  performed,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing case  and  experiments  by  Syme  : — "  A  girl,  twelve  years  of  age, 
strained  her  ankle,  in  the  month  of  March,  1835.  Inflammation 
followed,  extending  up  to  the  knee,  and  attended  with  violent  fever. 
She  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  placed  under  my  care.  Incisions 
were  soon  afterwards  made  to  evacuate  a  large  collection  of  matter, 
which  had  formed  in  the  leg  ;  and  the  bone  being  found  dead,  while 
the  patient's  strength  was  rapidly  going  away,  I  amputated  the  limb 
above  the  knee,  five  weeks  afler  the  injury  had  been  received.  The 
girl  recovered,  and  is  now  well.  In  examining  the  limb,  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  the  bone  had  died,  I  found  that  it  was  partially 
suiTOunded  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  one.  The  shell  had 
already  acquired  considerable  firmness  at  some  )>arts,  but  was  not 
equally  thick  throughout,  and  did  not  seem  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the 
old  shaft.  This  observation  led  to  a  very  careful  dissection  of  the 
[>arts  coucemed  ;  and  they  are  now  before  the  Society.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  tibia  had  died  very  nearly  from  end  to  end,  and  that  the 
new  shell  enclosing  it  has  been  formed  in  the  periosteum.  The  new 
osseous  substance  may  be  observed  at  some  parts,  in  the  form  of  dis- 
tinct scales.  At  other  parts,  it  looked  as  if  it  had  originally  consisted 
of  separate  portions,  and  been  formed  by  their  union.  The  peri- 
osteum connecting  these  portions  to  each  other,  and  to  the  extremities 
of  the  bone,  was  not  thickened  beyond  its  natural  condition,  and  where 
it  covered  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  though  quite  deta<5hed 
from  the  old  bone,  had  not  suffered  any  further  change.  There  is 
here,  then,  an  instance  of  a  bone  dying  suddenly  in  consequence  of 
acute  inflammation,  without  any  thickening  being  previously  found 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  nevertheleas  succeeded  by  the  production  of 
a  new  osseous  shell,  which  evidently  could  not  proceed  from  the  old 
bone,  and  no  less  evidently  depended  on  an  ossiflc  process  resident  in 
the  periosteum.  As  nature  is  not  capricious  or  variable  in  her  pro- 
ceedings, I  regard  this  case  as  sufficient  of  itself,  without  any  further 
evidence,  to  establish  the  ossific  power  of  the  periosteum.  But  with 
the  view  of  making  the  matter  still  more  clear,  I  performed  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  : — I  exposed  the  radius  of  a  dog,  and  removed  an 
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inch  and  three-quarters  of  it,  together  with  the  periosteum.  At  the 
same  time  I  exposed  the  radius  of  the  other  leg,  and  removed  a  cor- 
responding portion  without  the  periosteum,  which  was  carefully  de- 
tached from  it,  and  left  quite  entire,  except  where  slit  open  in  front. 
Six  weeks  afterwards  the  dog  was  killed,  and  the  bones  examined.  In 
the  one  from  which  a  portion  had  been  taken,  together  with  the  peri- 
osteum, the  extremities  were  found  extended  towards  each  other  in  a 
conical  form,  with  a  great  deficiency  of  bone  between  them,  and  in  its 
place  merely  a  small  band  of  tough  ligamentous  texture.  In  the 
other,  where  the  periosteum  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  there  was  a 
compact  mass  of  bone,  not  only  occupying  the  space  left  by  the  por- 
tion removed,  but  leather  exceeding  it  in  thickness.  This  experiment, 
when  repeated,  afforded  the  same  results. 

'^  I  next  exposed  the  i-adius  of  another  dog,  and  separated  the  peri- 
osteum from  the  bone,  as  in  the  former  experiment ;  but  then,  instead 
of  cutting  but  the  denuded  bone,  inserted  a  thin  plate  of  metal  be- 
tween it  and  the  periosteum.  The  edges  of  the  membrane,  and  then 
those  of  the  skin,  were  sewed  together,  and  the  wound  healed  kindly. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  dissected  the  limb,  and  found  a  deposition 
of  osseous  substance  in  the  periosteum,  forming  a  bony  plate  exterior 
to  the  metal,  and  not  connected  to  the  old  bone,  except  by  the  mem- 
brane. I  lastly  exposed  the  radius  of  a  dog,  and  cut  away  the  peri- 
osteum to  the  same  extent  that  it  had  been  detached  in  the  experi- 
ment just  mentioned,  and  surrounded  the  denuded  bone  with  a  piece 
of  metal.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  found  a  thick  tough  capsule 
formed,  enclosing  the  metallic  plate,  but  having  no  osseous  substance 
in  it.  The  evidence  which  has  now  been  adduced  seems  to  me  suffi- 
cient for  putting  beyond  all  question  the  ])ower  of  the  periosteum  to 
form  new  bone,  independently  of  any  assistance  from  the  old  one." 

From  the  case  and  experiments  published  by  Syme,  it  seems  war- 
rantable to  conclude,  that  the  new  bone  is  formed  within  the  centre  of 
the  old  periosteum,  which  first  undergoes  the  various  preparatory 
changes  already  described.  The  observations  of  many  other  authori- 
ties have  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion;  and  I  have  for  years  ex- 
hibited to  the  Class  of  Surgery  in  Marischal  College,  a  beautiful  pre- 
paration, still  in  my  possession,  which  most  clearly  demonstrates  the 
vascularity  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum,  the  deposition  of 
ossific  matter  within  its  centre,  and  the  perfect  continuity  of  the 
altered  portion,  in  which  is  contained  the  new  bone,  with  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  neighbouring  portions  of  bone  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  disease. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  correct  doctrine  regarding  the  source  of  new 
bone  in  general  necrosis ;  but  there  are  some  who  embrace  this  opinion 
only  in  part.  They  agree  that  the  new  bone  is  derived  from  the  peri- 
osteum as  its  source,  but  consider  that  it  is  not  developed  in  the 
centre,  but  formed  on  its  inner  surface ;  and  affirm  that  a  secretion 
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of  lymph  takes  place  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone,  "  which  undergoes  the  preparatory  change  into  cartilaginous 
tissue  previous  to  its  ossification.*'  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  vascularity  of  the  interior  of  the  new  bone. 

Macartney  believes  that  the  new  bone  is  formed  from  the  perios- 
teum, but  seems  to  think  that  it  is  not  developed  in  its  centre,  as  the 
experiments  and   case   of  Syme,  and  the  preparation  in  my  own 
museum,  tend  to  prove,  but  formed  on  its  inner  surface;  and  he 
describes  the  original  periosteum  as  disappearing,  not  as  becoming 
afterwards  attached  to  the  new  bone.     He  remarks  that  "  the  first 
and  most  important  circumstance  is  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  organization  of  the  periosteum;    this  membrane  acquires  the 
highest  degree  of  vascularity,  becomes  considerably  thickened,  soil, 
spongy,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  bone.     The  cellular  substance 
also,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  periosteum,  suffers  a 
similar  alteration ;  it  puts  on  the  appearance  of  being  inflamed,  its 
vessels  enlarge,  lymph  is  shed  into  its  interstices,  and  it  becomes 
consolidated  with  the  periosteum.     These  changes  are  preparatory  to 
the  absorption  of  the  old  bone,  and  the  secretion  of  the  new  osseous 
matter,  and  even  previous  to  the  death  of  the  bone  which  is  to  be 
removed.    In  one  instance  I  found  the  periosteum  vascular  and  pulpy, 
when  the  only  affection  was  a  small  abscess  of  the  medulla,  the  bone 
still  evidently  retaining  its  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  as 
it  readily  received  injection.     The  newly  organized  periosteum,  <&c., 
separates  entirely  from  the  bone,  after  which  it  begins  to  remove  the 
latter  by  absorption ;  and  while  this  is  going  on,  its  inner  surfistce  be- 
comes covered  with  little  eminences  resembling  granulations.      In 
proportion  as  the  old  bone  is  removed,  new  osseous  matter  is  dis- 
persed in  the  substance  of  the  granulations,  while  they  continue  to 
grow  on  the  old  bone,  until  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  is  completely 
absorbed,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     What  remains 
of  the  investment  after  the  absorption  of  the  old  bone  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  osseous  tube  which  is  to  replace  it,  degenerates,  loses  its 
vascularity,  and  appears  like  a  lacerated  membrane.     I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  limb,  a  sufficient  time  after  the 
termination  of  the  disease,  to  ascertain  whether  the  investment  be  at 
last  totally  absorbed  ;  but  in  some  instances  I  have  seen  very  little 
remaining.     During  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  thickened  cellular 
substance  which  surrounded  the  original  periosteum,  becomes  gra- 
dually thinner,  its  vessels  diminish,  and  it  adheres  strictly  to  the  new 
formed  bone,  to  which  it  ultimately  serves  as  a  periosteum.**     I  have 
introduced  the  above  extract  because  it  well  describes  some  points, 
and  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  writer's  views ;  but  from  what  has 
been  previously  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  follow  the  authorities 
whose  views  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  these.     Stanley  is  of 
opinion  that  when  necrosis  is  attended  with  destruction  of  the  bone 
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and  of  the  medullary  membrane,  the  bone  may  he  regenerated  from 
three  souroes,  namely,  from  the  periosteum  wliich  invested  the  old 
bone,  or  from  the  articular  ends  of  the  old  bone ;  or,  if  the  periosteum 
be  destroyed,  from  the  soft  parts  which  surrounded  it.     He  states 

that  he  destroyed  the  medullary  membrane  in  a 
dog's  tibia,  and  removed  the  periosteum,  and  yet 
reproduction  ensued  from  the  vessels  of  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  which  became  exceedingly 
condensed,  so  as  to  form  a  periosteum.  The  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  experiments  of  Dupuytren, 
Breschet,  and  Yillcrm^,  on  the  formation  of  callus, 
in  some  respects  agree  with  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  experiment  of  Stanley. 

In  internal  necrosis  the  separation  of  dead  bone 
fix>m  living  pi'oceeds  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  sequestrum  is  contained  within  the 
sequestral  capsule,  formed  partly  by  the  old  bone, 
the  outer  layer  of  which  expands  and  grows  during 
the  continuance  of  the  suppuration  by  the  dilata- 
tion of  its  Haversian  canals,  and  the  formation  of 
new  bone  in  their  interstices.     Around  the  shell  of 
expanded  old  bone  there  is  formed  also  a  portion 
of  new  bone  by  the  periosteum,  and  they  together 
compose  the  sequestral  capsule  in  internal  necrosis. 
As  soon  as  the  sequestrum  is  removed  from  its 
shell,  the  mass  of  granulations  on  the  inner  surfiice 
of  the  old  bone  ossifies,  and  instead  of  a  medullary 
tube,  there  is  formed  a  solid  cylinder  of  bone.    But 
it  has  been  stated  by  a  great  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, "  at  a  later  period,  a  gradual  enlargement  which 
takes  place  in  the  Haversian  canals  of  the  new  bone,  changes  its  struc- 
ture into  cellular,  and  incompletely  supplies  the  place  of  a  medullary 
tube.*^     When  the  process  of  regeneration  is  completed,  the  bone  con- 
sists, from  without  inwards,  of  the  bone  formed  by  periasteum,  the 
outer  layer  of  old  bone  which  did  not  become  necrosed,  and  of  the 
central  portion  of  new  bone  formed  by  the  granulations  within,  and 
which  come  for  so  long  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  medullary  canal. 
The  interior,  at  first  solid,  becomes  opened  up  at  last  in  a  manner 
already  mentioned,  and  the  boundary  between  the  new  and  old  por- 
tions of  the  sequestral  capsule  ceases  to  be  distinguishable,  and  the 
misshapen,  expanded  mass  eventually  takes  on  the  natural  form,  and 
appears  like  one  homogeneous  formation. 

CloaccR, — In  the  sides  of  the  newly  formed  bone  are  observed  a 

number  of  foramina,  called  by   Wiedmann,  docicce,   and  by  Troja, 

Jbramina  grandia,  which  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  extraction  of  the 

sequestrum,  provided  it  be  not  too  large,  and  for  the  escape  of  the 

purulent  matter  confined  within  the  cavity  of  the  bone.     The  cloacse 
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generally  present  themselves  in  the  middle  or  under-third  of  the 
bone,  and  are  usually  of  an  oval  shape,  and  oblique  in  their  direction. 
Davies  and  some  others  suppose  that  the  cloacaB  are  formed  by  the 
matter  secreted  in  the  interior  of  the  new  bone,  which,  from  its  great 
quantity,  distends,  and  ultimately  bursts  the  periosteum^  thereby 
giving  rise  to  these  apertures.  AccordiDg  to  Wiedmann,  this  doc- 
trine is  incorrect,  for  cloacse  are  observed  in  situations  where  matter 
does  not  exist.  Others  attribute  their  formation  to  tlie  corrosive 
qualities  of  the  pus ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  non-deposition  of  osseous  matter,  at  certain  parts  in 
the  centre  of  the  periosteum.  In  some  preparations,  the  parts 
where  bone  has  not  been  deposited,  are  filled  up  by  periosteum.  In 
a  preparation  in  my  collection,  there  are  several  cloacse  filled  up  by 
periosteum,  which  is  evidently  continuous  with  that  which  covers  in, 
and  that  which  lines  the  outer  and  inner  surfiEuses  of  the  neighbouring 
portions  of  new  bone,  these  portions  being  clearly  deposited  in  the 
centre  of  the  periosteum. 

After  the  entire  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  **  the  new  bone  gra- 
dually becomes  consolidated  and  smooth  on  the  surfiu)e,  by  the  action 
of  the  abiM)rbent8,  and  is  lined  by  a  medullary  membrane." 

TrecUineTU, — Preventive  treatment  should  be  first  employed  with 
an  activity  commensurate  with  the  severity  of  the  symptoihs,  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  If  the  ostitis  proceed  from  syphilis  or 
scrofula,  in  addition  to  other  remedies,  the  preparations  of  iodine, 
especially  the  iodide  of  potassium,  with  sarsaparilla,  will  be  found 
valuable.  As  soon  as  the  existence  of  purulent  matter  is  detectedi 
free  direct  incision  should  be  made  :  which  will  save  much  time,  alle- 
viate suffering,  spare  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  circumscribe  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  If  hectic  fever  supervene,  the  strength  of  the 
patient  must  be  supported  by  means  of  tonics,  pure  air,  and  suitable 
diet  and  regimen,  until  the  process  of  separation  be  completed.  In 
fact,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  during  the  process  of  separation,  which 
is  a  work  of  nature,  is  to  keep  the  limb  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  to 
combat  all  untoward  symptoms  as  they  may  arise. 

The  Process  of  Extrusion, — The  efforts  of  nature  in  this  process 
being  feeble,  the  surgeon  ought  to  interfere,  and  afford  the  necessary 
assistance  for  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  part.  The  proper  period 
for  this  interference  is,  when  the  sequestrum  has  been  separated  from 
the  living  portion  ;  but  first,  the  surgeon  should  consider  the  course 
of  the  cloacBB,  and  endeavour  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  size  of  the 
sequestrum ;  then  he  should  make  a  free  direct  incision,  generally 
longitudinal  in  its  direction,  not  too  loDg,  as  there  is  danger  of 
hemorrhage,  nor  too  short,  as  the  difficulty  of  extraction  would  be 
thereby  increased,  and  the  operation  rendered  unnecessarily  tedious. 
When  the  sequestrum  is  loose,  it  may  easily  be  removed  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  forceps,  if  the  cloacse  be  sufficiently  large.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  new  bone  which  confines  the  ae(^<Mr 
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trum,  or  to  divide  the  sequeRtriim  itself  by  Listen's  forceps,  or  Hey'a 
saw,  or  some  other  convenient  instrument.  **  The  instruments " 
Li^on  observes,  "  and  especially  those  for  extraction,  ought  to  be 
very  powerful  and  suited  to  the  purpose  ;  for  in  the  employment  of 
inefficient  means  there  is  much  folly  and  cruelty.**  After  the  opera- 
tion, which  is  generally  attended  with  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  the 
wound  should  be  filled  with  lint,  and  the  limb  placed  in  an 
elevated  position.  Antiphlogistic  means  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
ostitis. 

There  are  certain  unfavourable  cases  of  necrosis  in  which  amputa- 
tion is  not  only  warrantable,  but  indispensable.  If  the  hectic  fever, 
caused  by  the  long-continued  suppuration,  threaten  to  prove  fatal ;  or 
if  the  neighbouring  articulations  become  involved  in  the  disease,  am- 
putation is  the  only  possible  means  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  T]ie 
bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus,  as  was  previously  stated,  are  never  re< 
produced ;  and  sometimes,  in  very  weak  debilitated  persons,  there  is 
no  reproduction  in  the  long  cylindrical  bones.  In  these  cases  also 
amputation  is  admissible.  '*  The  treatment,**  Liston  says,  *'  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  Prevent  the  necrosis  if  possible, 
open  abscesses  whenever  they  appear,  encourage  the  patient^to  move 
the  neighbouring  joints,  support  the  strength,  remove  sequestra  when 
loose,  but  do  not  interfere  until  they  are  ascertained  to  be  so,  give 
the  limb  proper  support  and  rest  when  a  large  sequestrum  is  formed. 
When  fracture  has  taken  place,  when  the  health  has  been  under- 
mined, or  when  neighbouring  joints  have  become  diseased,  am- 
putate in  order  to  save  the  life,  if  it  be  impossible  to  save  the  limb.*' 

RICKETS. 

The  spine  was  by  the  Greeks  called  fiaxn.')  from  which  is  formed 
rachitis,  strictly  meaning,  disease  of  the  spine  ;  and  from  rachitis  is 
derived  the  English  word  rickets.  The  terms  rachitis  and  rickets  are 
not,  however,  used  to  denote  a  disease  of  the  spine,  but  one  in  which 
there  is  a  preternatural  softness  of  the  osseous  system,  affecting  the 
spine  in  common  with  other  parts ;  and  these  names  were  originally 
applied  to  the  disease  from  an  erroneous  impression  which  at 
one  time  prevailed,  that  it  originated  in  the  vei-tebral  column. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  disease  appeara  to  have  al- 
most escaped  observation  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  being  no  distinct  account  of  it  given  by  the 
ancients,  nor  by  any  author  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  first 
described  by  David  Whisler,  in  1G45,  but  it  was  more  fully  described 
by  Glisson,  in  1671.  The  last-mentioned  author  states,  that  it  first 
appeared  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  a  well-known  disease  in  these  islands,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be  supposed, 
that  the  disease  did  not  exist  previously  to  the  above  period,  but 
that  it  had  escaped  particular  observation.      Dr.  Craigie  remarks^ 
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"  Deformed  dwarfs  have  been  known  in  all  ages  ;  the  gtbbif  the  variy 
and  the  vcUgi  of  the  Homans  must  have  been  more  or  less  rachitic  in 
their  infancy.  From  this  cause  the  deformity  of  Thersites  might  have 
originated.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  Fabricius  Heldanus 
delineates  the  serpentine  lateral  curvatui*e  of  the  spine  in  a  girl  of 
eight,  whose  bones  were  soft  as  wax,  which  could  be  produced  by 
no  other  cause  save  rickety  softnes&*' 

Symptoms, — This  disease  generally  attacks  children  between  six 
months  and  three  years  of  age ;  but  it  is  often  known  to  occur  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  a  few  instances  are  recorded  of  its  taking  place  in 
the  foetus.  Pinel  describes  the  skeleton  of  a  rickety  foetus.  Uni- 
versity College  Museum  contains  a  splendid  specimen  which  I  have 
examined ;  and  Soemmering,  Bordenan,  Loder,  and  others  testify  to 
the  fact  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  bones  of 
the  foetus.  From  a  state  of  apparent  vigour  the  child  begins  gra- 
dually to  decline  in  health,  and  to  lose  his  liveliness ;  the  muscles 
diminish  in  size  and  become  loose  and  flabby,  causing  that  diminished 
appearance  of  the  extremities  and  neck,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  enlargements  perceptible  in  other  [yarts  of  the  body.  In  tlie 
progress  of  the  disease  there  is  much  general  weakness ;  the  skin 
loses  its  elasticity  and  becomes  pale,  and,  in  aggravated  cases,  of  a 
dusky  appearance  ;  the  digestion  is  often  impaired ;  the  breath  has  a 
sour  smell,  and  the  abdomen  becomes  enlarged,  and  has  to  the  touch 
a  doughy  feeling  :  this  enlargement,  for  the  most  part,  aribes  from 
distension  of  the  intestines  with  gas.  It  has  sometimes  been 
believed  to  be  produced  by  disease  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  liver,  and 
more  especially  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  patients  affected  with  rickets,  these  organs  are  oflen  found  in  a 
diseased  state  ;  nor  is  this  at  all  surprising  :  but  that  such  disease  forms 
no  essential  part  of  the  state  of  the  body  in  rickets,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that,  in  many  instances,  there  is  found  no  diseased  condition 
of  any  internal  parts  except  the  bones.  There  is  softness  of  the 
bones  from  the  interruption  of  the  ossific  process;  and  becoming,  in 
consequence  of  this  softness,  flexible  and  incapable  of  oflering  re- 
sistance, they  yield  to  the  superincumbent  weight  and  to  the  action 
of  the  muscles;  and  hence  result  various  unnatural  conditions 
observable  in  the  extremities,  the  spine,  the  chest,  the  pelvis,  and 
the  head. 

The  upper  and  lower  extremities  frequently  exhibit  a  remarkable 
contrast  of  appearance ;  the  former,  from  not  having  to  support  any 
weight,  are  in  general  proportionate  and  free  from  curvature,  while 
the  latter  are  bent  so  as  to  become  much  shorter  than  natural.  The 
bones  give  way  principally  from  the  effect  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  and  partly  also  from  the  effect  of  the  muscles.  The  form 
which  they  assume  in  the  limbs  is  generally  an  exaggeration  of  the 
natural  couffgnration  ;  by  which  I  mean,  an  unnatural  degree  of  the 
curvature   proper   to  the   bones.      The  lower  limbs  exhibit  great 
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varieties  of  deformity ;  they  are  often  bent  laterally  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  and  in  such  cases  they  are  always  bent  to  the  side  on 
which  the  muscles  act  most  powerfully.  The  femur  may  be  bent 
forwards,  or  laterally,  or  forwards  and  outwards;  the  tibia  may 
exhibit  a  curvature  forwards ;  or  the  knees  may  both  fall  inwards 
with  the  feet  thrown  outwards;  or  both  the  extremities  may  be 
together  thrown  to  one  side,  forming  a  curvature  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  extremities,  with  the  greatest  convexity  at  the  knees  and 
directed  to  one  side,  and  the  concavity  to  the  other.  Although,  as  it 
has  been  already  stated,  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are  more 
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From  preparatious  iu  mj  own  museum. 

rarely  affected  than  those  of  the  lower,  yet  they  do  sometimes  suffer  to 
a  certain  degree  both  as  to  length  and  size.  The  clavicle  may  be  bent 
unnaturally  forwards,  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  shoulder,  and 
partly  by  the  action  of  muscles  going  from  the  front  of  the  chest  to 
the  bones  of  the  extremity ;  and  the  humenis,  radius,  and  ulna  may 
also  become  bent  in  directions  determined  by  the  actions  of  the 
muscles.  The  spine  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  the  effects  of  rickets, 
the  weight  of  the  head,  and  other  superincumbent  parts,  bending  it 
in  various  directions ;  and  with  distortion  of  the  spine  is  usually 
associated  deformity  of  the  chest,  which  is  sometimes  flattened 
laterally  by  the  ribs  falling  iu  on  both  sides,  in  which  state  the 
sternum  is  pushed  forwards,  and  the  front  of  the  chest  acquires  some- 
what of  the  form    of  that  cavity  in  a  bird,  and  hence  the  expres- 
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sion  "chicken-breasted"  has  been    used  to  describe  that  peculiarity 
of  form.      The  chest,   in   these 


Fig.  139. 
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From  preparation!  in  017  own  collection. 


cases,  may  be  flattened  on  one  side 
and  rendered  very  convex  on  the 
other,  as  in  lateral  curvatures 
of  the  spine  produced  by  other 
causes.  The  chest  is  shortened 
on  the  flattened  side,  and  the 
intercostal  spaces  very  much  di- 
minished from  above  downwards ; 
whereas,  on  the  convex  side,  the 
chest  is  lengthened  and  the  inter- 
costal spaces  are  larger  than 
natural.  This  condition  of  the 
chest  often  occasions  a  compres- 
sion of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and 
thus  interferes  with  the  easy  per- 
formance of  their  functions ;  hence 
arise  the  difficult  breathing  and 
palpitations  which  are  frequently 
observable  in  such  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  pelvis  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Shaw, 

that  it  will  be  found  distorted  only  in  those  cases  where  marks 
of  rickets  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  besides  the 
spine  and  chest.  He  made  an  examination  of  an  extensive  series 
of  skeletons  in  which  there  was  curvature  of  the  spine ;  and 
found  that  in  some,  the  deformities  were  confined  to  the  spind 
and  chest,  while  in  others,  he  observed  marks  of  rickets  in  other  bones 
also  ;  but  in  no  single  instance  of  the  former  class  did  he  find  any 
distortion  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  he  therefore  coucluded  that  in  cases  of 
rickets,  although  the  spine  and  ribs  may  be  deformed,  the  pelvis  will 
not  be  found  distorted,  unless  the  disease  afioct  the  skeleton  generally. 
The  distortions  of  the  pelvis  are  various ;  the  bones  may  be  pressed 
to  one  side,  or  the  inlet  may  be  diminished  from  before  backwards ;  or 
if  the  softening  be  very  great,  and  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  the 
ossa  innomiuata  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  approximated  towards 
each  other  at  certain  parts  by  the  pressure  of  the  thigh-bones  against 
the  acetabula.  The  head  is  larger  than  natural,  and  has  a  singulai* 
appearance  from  its  two  grand  divisions  becoming  disproportioned  to 
each  other,  the  facial  portion  retaining  its  natural  size,  while  the 
cranial  appears  much  enlarged.  The  enlargement  of  cranium  is, 
however,  more  apparent  than  real.  It  appears  larger  than  it  really 
is,  owing  to  want  of  development  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  The  usual 
appearances  about  the  head  are  discoverable  at  an  early  period ; 
indeed,  according  to  Killian,  they  constitute  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
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rachitis.  It  is  an  observation  made  by  some  authorities,  that  in 
rickety  patients  there  has  been  found  a  more  early  development  than 
usual  of  the  mental  Acuities. 

StcUe  qftlie  parts, — In  rickets,  the  earthy  matter  is  deficient,  and 
the  bone  is  light,  spongy,  and  soft,  of  the  consistence  of  cartilage,  and 
is  easily  cut  with  the  knife'.  The  vessels  of  the  bone  appear  numerous 
and  large,  and  are  loaded  with  dark-coloured  blood.  The  bone  is  of 
a  red  colour  varying  in  shade  from  pink  to  brown.  The  walls  of  the 
long  bones  become  very  thin,  while  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  con- 
siderably increased  in  thickness,  but  are  changed  in  structure  so  as  to 
become  reticulated  and  spongy.  The  interior  of  the  long  bones  pre- 
sents, as  during  foetal  life,  a  loose  and  reticulated  arrangement,  with 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  substance  instead  of  a 
distinct  medullary  cavity  and  cancellated  structure  ;  and  instead  of 
being  filled  with  medullary  or  any  oily  secretion,  as  in  the  healthy 
state,  it  contains  a  reddish  or  brownish  serum.  The  periosteum  is 
said  by  Bichat  to  be  generally  thickened  ;  other  observers  have  also 
found  it  thickened  and  detached ;  but  Stanley,  who  examined  an 
extensive  series  of  bones  affected  with  rickets,  did  not  find  this  thick- 
ened appearance.  It  has  appeared  to  me  more  vascular  than  natural, 
somewhat  tumid,  and  to  adhere  more  firmly  than  usual  to  the  bone. 
The  condition  of  bono  above  described  may  be  succeeded  by  one  of 
growth  and  strength,  in  which  the  bones  increase  in  density  and  size 
by  a  process  resembling,  with  one  exception,  that  by  which  the 
natural  growth  of  the  bones  in  a  sound  state  is  carried  on.  A  medul- 
lary canal  is  formed  ;  instead  of  the  reddish  serum,  the  natural  oily 
secretion  is  deposited  3  and  the  distinction  between  cancellated  struc^ 
ture  and  the  compact  shell  becomes  perceptible.  The  great  peculiarity 
is,  that  the  bones  become  thickest  at  the  smaller  curvatures,  where 
the  power  of  resistance  is  most  required,  and  the  deposition  not  only 
takes  place  on  the  outer  surface,  but  in  some  specimens  extends  into 
the  interior,  so  as  to  encroach  on  the  medullary  canal,  which  has  been 
known  in  some  instances  to  have  been  at  certain  parts  even  obliterated 
by  it.  In  the  adult  the  bones  are  often  found  to  be  stronger  than  in 
the  natural  state — their  firmness  has  been  compared  to  that  of  ivory, 
and  the  term  ebumation  has  in  consequence  been  given  to  this  con- 
dition. 

Gross,  in  his  description  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  rachitis, 
gives  three  stages  : — In  the  first,  the  bones  are  saturated  with  a 
reddish,  watery  fluid,  which  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  this  stage 
is  replaced  by  a  gelatinous  substance  particularly  conspicuous  between 
the  medullary  membrane  and  bone,  and  between  the  bone  and  peri- 
osteum, which  he  describes  as  thickened  ;  in  the  second  stage,  a 
spongoid  substance  of  considerable  thickness  is  formed  between  the 
periosteum  and  bone — the  bone  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  bent  or  cut,  or 
even  indented  with  the  finger  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  recently  formed 
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stmctnre  becomes  identified  with  the  bone  which  regains  its  prindtive 
solidity. 

Eokitansky's  description  will  be  perused  with  interest :  '^  The  texture 
of  the  bones  is  affected  in  two  ways,  of  which  sometimes  one  predomi* 
nates,  sometimes  the  other.  In  the  first  case  the  bone  is  rarefied  and  in- 
creased in  size— expanded,  in  &ct  A  pale  yellowish<red  jelly  is  effused 
into  its  enlarged  canals  and  cells,  into  the  medullary  cavities,  and  even 
under  the  periosteum.  The  bone  itself  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
vessels,  and  full  of  blood,  and  its  colour  is  therefore  darker  them  natural, 
and  red.  Occasionally  this  change  reaches  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  cells 
of  the  spongy  bones,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  medullary  tubes, 
become  excessively  distended,  and,  as  their  walls  disappear,  are  merged 
into  larger  cavities ;  medullary  cavities  become  single  spacious 
chambers,  and  the  bones  uncommonly  soft  and  fragile  (Gu6rin's  Con-> 
somption  Bachitique).  In  the  second  case  the  bone  is,  in  addition, 
deprived  of  more  or  less  of  its  mineral  constituents ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  completely  reduced  to  its  cartilaginous  element,  and  appears  like 
a  bone  that  has  been  steeped  in  acid.  The  bony  corpuscles  are  empty, 
and  their  rays  have  disappeared,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
lamellar  structure  is  here  and  there  obliterated ;  at  other  parts  the 
lamella  appear,  as  it  were,  to  have  fallen  asunder,  and  the  corpuscles 
are  seen  quite  distinctly  interspersed  between  them.  It  is  upon  this 
condition  that  the  flexibility  of  rickety  bones  depends.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  in  cases  of  general  rickets,  the  reduction  of  a  bone  to  its 
cartilaginous  element  so  preponderates  in  some  bones,  as  to  go  on, 
even  to  completion,  without  any  trace  of  rarefaction." 

TrecUmerU. — The  proper  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of 
all  judicious  and  available  means  for  removing  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, and  strengthening  the  general  system.  For  that  purpose  the 
most  appropriate  remedies  are,  residence  in  a  dry  and  pure  air; 
sleeping  in  a  large,  airy  apartment ;  free  exposure  to  the  light  and  to 
the  sun's  rays  ;  nutritious  diet,  comprising  the  regular  use  of  animal 
food,  cream,  and  cod-liver  oil,  attention  to  clothing,  and  particularly 
in  the  cold  season  wearing  enough  to  keep  up  free  cutaneous  circula- 
tion ;  cold  or  sea-bathing  at  the  proper  season,  if  the  patient  be  strong 
enough  to  undergo  the  exertion,  and  if  that  should  not  be  found  ad- 
visable, bathing  in  tepid  salt  water,  or  sponging  the  body  ;  and  the 
regular  employment  of  friction  by  means  of  the  hair-glove  or  flesh- 
brush.  Methodical  friction  is  of  great  importance  in  this  complaint 
The  state  of  the  digestive  system,  and  particularly  the  due  regulation 
of  the  bowels,  should  be  attended  to ;  and,  together  with  the  above 
means,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  strengthening  the 
general  system,  it  is  advisable  to  give  some  tonic  medicine.  Of  the 
various  remedies  belonging  to  that  class,  the  preparations  of  iron  are 
employed  with  the  greatest  advantage  Exercise  to  an  extent  not 
inducing  fiitigue  is  beneficial ;  but  after  exercise,  and  occasionally  at 
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different  other  periods  during  the  day,  the  patient  should  recline,  to 
relieve  the  weak  parts  from  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
weight.  The  use  of  the  phosphates  at  one  time  so  much  employed  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  earthy  matter  has  been  recently  revived, 
but  I  cannot  from  personal  experience  bear  testimony  as  to  the 
result.  Hokitansky  has  remarked  that  "  rickets  is  associated  with 
tubercle  very  rarely."  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  treatment 
proper  for  the  scrofulous  diathesis  is  that  which  is  found  useful  in 
rickets. 

MOLLITIES   OSSIUH. 

The  disease  known  by  the  names  mollities  ossium,  osteomalacia, 
malakosteon,  and  osteo-sarcosis,  is  extremely  rare,  and  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients.     The  first  distinct  account  of  this 
malady  was  given  by  Gabriel  in  1688.     He  met  with  an  instance  of 
it  in  a  lady,  whose  bones  were  flexible,  and  converted  into  a  reddish 
substance  destitute  of  fibres.    Cases  were  published  in  1691  by  Saviard, 
and  in  1700  by  Courtial  and  Lambert ;  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences"  for  1752,  Morand  detailed  the  remarkable  case 
of  Madame  Supiot,  and  since  that  time  many  well-marked  examples 
are  recorded  by  different  observers.      From  there  being  so  far  a 
I'esemblance  between  rickets  and  mollities  ossium,  that  in  both  there 
is  softness  of  bone  and  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime,  some  have 
supposed  them  to  be  the  same  malady  ;  but  they  difier  so  completely 
from  each  other  in  many  respects,  that  it  is  very  evident  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  diseases.     Some  of  the  striking 
points  of  difference  are  the  following  : — Kickets  is  a  very  common 
affection  ;  mollities  ossium  is  so  extremely  rare,  that,  in  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  no  example  of  it  occurred  in  any  of  the 
London  hospitals.      Rickets  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  disease ; 
mollities  ossium  has  invariably  proved  fatal.     Rickets  is  a  disease  of 
early  life,  and  is  equally  common  in  b6th  sexes ;  whereas  mollities 
ossium  takes  place  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  the  great  majority 
of  well-marked  examples  of  it  that  are  recorded  have  been  in  females. 
One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  this  disease  in  the  male 
was  the  case  of  Jas.  Stevenson,  who  was   attacked  with   it  when 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  after  languishing  in  bed  for  six  years, 
died  in  1785.     In  rickets,  the  disease  commences  while  ossification  is 
imperfect,  the  phosphate  of  lime  never  having  been  deposited  to  a 
sufficient  extent ;  mollities  ossium  takes  place  after  the  process  of 
ossification  is  perfect,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime,  previously  deposited, 
is  in  a  great  measure  removed.     In  mollities  ossium  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  a  deposit  consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  in  rickets 
there  is  no  such  deposit.     In  mollities  ossium  the  patient  complains 
of  pains  in  the  bones,  and  is  distressed  with  irritative  fever ;  whereas 
these  symptoms  are  not  present  in  rickets,  or,  if  present,  they  arise 
from  other  constitutional  diseases. 
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Symptoms, — By  way  of  further  description  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
ease, I  shall  state  a  few  particulars  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  on  record.  The  first  case  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  Ann 
Elizabeth  Queriot,  recorded  by  Dr.  Hosty.  This  person  was  attacked 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  She 
was  distressed  with  fever,  profuse  perspiration,  and  violent  pains  in 
the  bones  ;  and  the  disease  was  attended  with  a  deposition  of  a  white 
sediment  in  the  urine.  The  disease  continued  about  two  years,  and 
the  bones  became  so  soft  that  they  bent  in  various  directions,  and  so 
much  distorted  that  her  lower  extremities  turned  upwards  so  as  to 
lie  in  a  line  parallel  with  her  body.  After  her  death  the  bones  were 
found  to  be  so  soft,  that  they  could  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  so 
flexible,  that  although  the  extremities  had  assumed  a  curved  direc- 
tion, they  could  easily  be  laid  straight.  The  cavities  of  the  bones 
contained  a  reddish  blood-like  fluid  instead  of  marrow.  No  cause 
could  bo  assigned  for  the  disease,  and  during  its  progress  she  was 
three  times  pregnant. 

Another  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Madame  Supiot.  Her  disease 
was  attended  with  great  general  weakness,  fever,  pains  over  the 
whole  body,  and  a  white  sediment  in  the  urine.  General  soflening 
took  place  in  her  bones,  so  that  they  yielded  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  distortion  was  so  complete,  that  her  lower  extre- 
mities were  drawn  upwards,  and  her  feet  lay  by  the  sides  of  her  head. 
Her  disease  lasted  five  years,  during  which  period  she  was  three 
times  pregnant.  For  some  time  before  she  was  attacked  with  this 
disease,  and  for  two  years  afterwards,  she  was  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  eating  kitchen  salt,  and  it  is  stated  that  she  used  to  take  a  pound 
and  a  half  a  week  without  mingling  it  with  her  food.  To  this  habit 
some  have  attributed  her  disease ;  a  habit,  it  may  be  remarked,  to 
which  some  others  of  those  who  have  been  subjects  of  this  malady 
were  addicted.  After  death  her  bones  were  found  to  be  soft,  sectile, 
and  flexible,  and  loaded  with  a  bloody  fluid. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  great  debility  and  emaciation ;  violent 
persistent  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  in  the  spine,  pelvis, 
and  limbs,  greatly  aggravated  at  night,  when  they  become  so  severe 
as  to  cause  extreme  distress ;  an  overpowering  feeling  of  prostration ; 
loss  of  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  osseous  83rstem,  so  that  the  bones 
yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body  and  to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  giving 
rise  to  great  distortions,  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  performance 
of  their  functions ;  a  swelled  condition  of  epiphyses  ;  and  fragility  of 
the  bones,  in  some  instances  to  an  extent  to  give  rise  to  fractures  on 
the  application  of  the  slightest  exciting  cause,  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  raising  the  patient,  in  some  cases,  being  sufficient  to  produce 
fracture.  The  fractures  remain  ununited,  as  might  be  expected, 
when  the  condition  of  the  bones  is  considered.  In  some  examples  of 
this  disease  the  fractures  have  been  very  numerous.     In  T3rrrell'8 
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case  there  were  22,  and  in  Amott's  31.  Kokitansky  says, — "  Not  un- 
frequently  mollities  ossium  is  associated  with  cancer  of  the  internsil 
organs,  a  fact  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  observation  as  to  the 
brittleness  of  the  bones  in  cancer."  It  usually  affects  all  the  bones  of 
the  body,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  those  of  the  head  and  extre- 
mities to  a  less  degree  than  those  of  the  trunk,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  so  far  confined  itself  as  to  proceed  to  a  very  great  degree 
in  the  trunk,  while  the  extremities  are  affected  in  a  very  subordinate 
degree.  On  the  other  hand,  Solly  has  reported  two  cases  in  which 
it  was  confined  to  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  a  belief  with  some, 
that  in  general  it  begins  in  the  pelvis.  The  urine  presents  remarkable 
characters  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  digestive  organs  are 
greatly  disordered,  the  mental  faculties  remain  undisturbed,  the  body 
becomes  extremely  distorted,  there  is  manifest  constitutional  cachexia, 
and  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion  ;  but  there  are  great  varieties 
as  to  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  being  sometimes  in  a  few  months, 
and  in  many  cases  not  for  several  years. 

Age  and  Sex. — The  favourite  period  for  commencement  is  between 
the  30th  and  50th  years.  In  instances  where  the  disease  was  found 
hereditary  through  three  generations,  it  never  showed  itself  in  any  of 
the  offspring  until  after  puberty.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  females 
than  in  males,  the  proportion,  according  to  some,  being  as  10  to  3. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — On  removing  the  bones,  they  are  found  to  be 
light,  flexible,  readily  made  to  snap  across ;  they  are  easily  cut  through, 
slight  resistance  being  offered  to  the  knife  by  gritty  particles ;  they 
are  like  the  periosteum,  of  a  dark-red  injected  appearance ;  the  peri- 
osteum adheres  very  loosely ;  the  bone  is  rarefied  and  atrophied,  and 
contains  a  dark  reddish-brown  grumous  fluid,  and  on  compressing 
the  pliant  bone,  the  fluid  can  be  readily  squeezed  out  of  it.  This  fluid 
is  observed,  on  making  a  section  of  the  bone,  to  be  contained  in  circular 
or  oval  cavities,  and  on  microscopic  examination,  Dalrymple  found  it 
to  consist  of  granular  matter,  nucleated  cells,  and  caudate  corpuscles, 
and  arrived  at  the  firm  belief,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  disease  of  an 
essentially  malignant  nature,  but  that  it  differs  from  other  malignant 
affections.  Instead  of  progressively  reproducing  and  developing 
themselves  without  limitation,  the  new  and  morbid  formations  which 
replace  the  original  and  sound  structure,  seem  to  have  been  at  an 
early  age  of  their  existence  removed  by  absorption,  and  carried  out  of 
the  system.  On  microscopic  examination  of  the  bone,  Solly  found  the 
Haversian  canals  immensely  enlarged,  the  osseous  corpuscles  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  lamellar  structure  lost.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable indications  is  the  state  of  the  urine,  the  whole  substance 
with  which  it  is  loaded  was  found  by  Solly  to  be  phosphate  of  lime, 
absorbed  from  the  bones  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and  he 
records  a  case  where  it  formed  a  renal  calculus  which  filled  up  the 
interior  of  the  kidneys.     In  Macintyre's  case,  the  urine  contained  an 
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immense  quantity  of  animal  matter,  with  characters  different  from 
anything  previously  described.  The  following  are  the  characters : 
'^  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  urine,  a  slight  yellow  opacity  was  the 
first  announcement  of  a  change  going  on  in  the  mixture ;  this  gradu- 
ally deepened  in  tint,  with  increasing  consistency  of  the  fluid,  till  the 
whole  coagulated  into  a  bright  and  somewhat  resplendent  mass, 
presenting  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  nitrate  of  urea 
scales,  blocking  up  the  tube.  It  further  resembled  that  substance  in 
liquefying  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  again  concreting  on  cooling, 
but  no  crystalline  arrangement  could  be  perceived,  the  sparkling 
appearance  being  evidently  due  to  numerous  air-bubbles  entangled  in 
the  mass.  Perfect  redissolution  took  place  when  the  tube  was  held 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  plunged  into  hot 
water  at  160°  or  170°,  the  ordinary  coagulating  point  of  albumen; 
and  the  fluidity  thus  acquired  persisted  under  ebullition,  however 
prolonged." 

This  peculiar  and  painful  disease  hitherto  has  never  been  cured, 
and  its  cause  is  unknown.     It  is  with  the  greatest  interest  I  have 
perused  the  writings  of  Hokitansky,  Dalrymple,  Jones,  Macintyre, 
Curling,  Solly,  Paget,  Stanley,  and  others,  on  this  disease.      The 
disease,  the  leading  characters  of  which   I  have    endeavoured  to 
state,  is  that  which  has  been  described  by  Dalrymple,  Jones,  and 
Macintyre,  under  the  name  of  mollities  ossium,  and  by  Hokitansky 
under    the    names  of  osteomalacia,  malakosteon,  and  rhachitismus 
adultorum.      Paget  considers  this  as  one  of  two  diseases  included 
under  the  name  of  mollities  ossium,  the  other  being  a  condition  of 
the  bones  described  by  Hunter,  Curling,  Solly,  himself,  and  others. 
Hunter,  referring  to  a  specimen  of  mollities  ossium,  says,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  bone  were  totally  altered,  the  structure  being 
very  difierent  from  other  bones,  and  wholly  composed  of  a  new  sub- 
stance, resembling  a  species  of  fatty  tumour,  and  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  spongy  bone,  deprived  of  its  earth,  and  soaked  in  soft  fat.     This 
form  is  admirably  described  by  Curling,  and  he  purposes  to  give  the 
name  *'  Eccentric  Atrophy  of  Bone,**  to  express  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  disease.  Paget  in  describing  the  disease  says, — "The 
medulla  of  the  bone  had  the  bright,  pink,  and  deep  crimson  hues, 
which  are  so  striking  in  many  instances  of  the  disease."     But  the 
constituents   of  this  apparently  peculiar  material  were,  free  oil  in 
great  quantity;  crystals  of  margarine,  free,  or  enclosed  in  fat-cells; 
a  few  fat-cells  full  of  oil  as  in  health,  but  many  more,  empty,  collapsed, 
and  rolled  up  in  strange  and  deceptive  forms.     Paget  considers  the 
specimens  he  has  described,  as  well  as  those  by  Hunter,  Curling, 
Howship,  and  Solly,  to  constitute  a  form  of  mollities  ossium,  and  to 
consist  in  fatty  degeneration  of  bone,  which,  he  thinks,  will  eventually 
be  ascertained  to  be  a  result  of  defective   nutrition.     The   other 
disease  included  under  the  same  namei  is  that  to  which  the  descrip- 
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tions  of  Rokitansky,  Dalrymple,  Jones,  and  Macintyre  refer,  and 
which  Paget  believes  to  consist  essentially  in  the  removal  of  the 
earthy  matter,  and  the  reduction  of  the  bone  to  its  cartilaginous  base. 
The  last-mentioned  form  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  much 
more  so  than  the  fatty  degeneration,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  common 
in  Germany  and  France  than  the  fatty  degeneration.  The  fatty 
degeneration  is  believed  to  take  place  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
extremities,  and  the  simpler  softening  in  the  trunk. 

FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM. 

In  this  state  the  animal  matter  is  comparatively  less  abundant  than 
the  earthy.  It  occurs  in  old  age  as  a  consequence  of  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  structure  of  the  bones  at  that  advanced 
period ;  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  middle  age,  in  which  case  it  is 
symptomatic  of  some  other  disease,  such  as  cancer,  scurvy,  or  syphilis  : 
in  these  states  it  sometimes  prevails  to  a  great  degree,  and  is  rarely 
amenable  to  treatment. 

EXOSTOSIS. 

Exostosis  is  an  unnatural  enlargement  of  bone^  exhibiting  various 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  tumour  may  involve  the  whole  bone,  or  it  may 
be  confined  to  a  small  portion.  It  may  form  rounded  prominences, 
which  are  attached  by  narrow  or  broad  bases ;  and  sometimes  the 
growth  has  the  form  of  elongated  spines  terminating  in  a  point.  The 
increased  development  of  bone  may  arise  from  the  periosteum,  the 
cellular  structure,  or  from  the  medullary  membrane. 

The  structure  of  the  tumour  resembles  ordinary  bone,  and  may  be 
either  laminated,  cellular,  or  compact,  in  its  interior.  All  bones  are 
liable  to  exostosis,  but  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  long  bones,  par- 
ticularly in  the  humerus,  femur,  and  tibia.  There  may  be  some  con- 
stitutional peculiarity  favouring  this  bony  deposit,  but  the  predispos- 
ing causes  are  generally  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  gout.  Violence  fre- 
quently excites  inflammation  in  the  bone,  by  which  the  equilibrium 
between  absorption  and  deposit  is  destroyed,  and  the  excessive  de- 
posit takes  place  in  the  manner  that  bones  are  originally  formed  and 
repaired. 

Symptoms, — Generally  there  is  but  little  pain,  in  a  healthy  consti- 
tution, unless  the  tumour  presses  on  parts  particularly  sensitive ;  but  if 
syphilis  or  scrofala  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  there  may  be  a  dull, 
deep-seated  pain.  Pain  is  also  more  likely  to  bo  present  when  the 
tumour  is  of  rapid  growth  ;  but  when  the  growth  is  slow,  there  is 
but  little  inconvenience,  unless  it  interfere  with  some  important  or- 
gans. It  may  press  on  muscles  and  impede  their  action,  or  it  may 
impede  the  motion  of  a  joint ;  when  growing  from  the  orbit  it  may 
occasion  protrusion  of  the  eyeball ;  or,  if  from  the  internal  table  of 
the  skull,  it  may  cause  epilepsy. 
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Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguisli  those  tumours  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  taints,  from  those  which  are 
idiopathic,  the  latter  being  inconvenient  generally  from  their  size 
and  weight,  whilst  the  former  may  ulcerate  and  be  attended  with 
constitutional  disturbances. 

Treatment, — If  syphilis  or  scrofula  exist,  the  constitutional  reme- 
dies employed  in  these  diseases  must  be  mainly  relied  on ;  at  the  same 
time,  pain  may  be  relieved  by  leeches  and  anodyne  applications.  True 
idiopathic  exostosis  is  generally  but  little  diminished  by  medical 
treatment,  and  if  it  occasions  no  inconvenience,  it  should  be  let  alone; 
but  if  it  mechanically  interferes  with  the  function  of  any  part,  it  is 
to  be  removed.  The  operation  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
the  size  and  form  of  the  tumour.  If  it  be  spiculated,  it  may  be  cut 
down  upon,  and  removed  by  bone-pliers  or  a  fine  saw  ;  but  if  it  has 
a  large  base,  it  may  be  chiselled  off  piecemeal.  If  it  be  impossible  to 
reach  it  with  instruments,  the  periosteum  should  be  scraped  away,  so 
as  to  deprive  it  of  its  nutrition,  and  it  may  exfoliate  or  be  absorbed. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  inflammation 
carefully  guarded  against. 

SPINA  YENTOSA. 

Spina  ventosa  is  swelling  involving  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
bone,  and  of  a  regular  form.  It  consists  of  a  bony  crust,  which  forms 
the  walls  of  a  cavity  divided  into  compartments,  which  contain  either 
an  ichorous  fluid,  or  a  reddish,  jelly-like  substance ;  or  a  cheesy,  larda- 
ceous  substance,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  cartilage  or  of  dead  bone. 

It  commences  with  deep-seated,  dull  pain,  which  is  often  the  result 
of  external  violence.  The  swelling  gradually  increases,  the  skin  be- 
comes red,  and  the  shell  bursts,  discharging  its  contents.  Sometimes 
the  walls  are  formed  merely  of  expanded  periosteum.  After  the 
contents  are  evacuated,  the  cavity  fills  with  fungous  excrescences, 
which  protrude  through  the  opening,  and  which  are  very  sensitive 
and  easily  bleed. 

The  disease  probably  commences  in  an  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  medullary  membrane,  which  constantly  enlarges  the  tubular 
cavity  of  the  bone,  and  fills  it  with  foul  matter ;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  going  on  a  deposit  from  the  external  periosteum,  which  be- 
comes expanded.  At  first,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  exostosis ;  but, 
in  exostosis,  the  tumour  is  firm  and  incompressible,  whereas,  in 
spina  ventosa,  it  is  a  mere  osseous  shelL 

It  is  a  disease  of  slow  progress,  and  very  difficult  to  cure.  On  the 
fingers,  or  metacarpal  bones,  long-continued  pressure  may  perhaps 
effect  a  cure.  At  the  same  time,  the  patient  should  take  iodide  of 
potassium  in  large  doses.  Should  the  tumour  burst,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended by  some  to  open  it,  the  cavity  should  be  cleansed  and  injected 
with  stimulating  washes. 
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Osteo-sarooma  is  a  tumour  formed  upoD  a  bone,  but  consists  not 
merely  of  bone,  but  also  of  flesh,  fat,  jelly,  and  cartilage.  It  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  constitutional  vice,  either  venereal,  scrofulous,  or 
gouty,  often  excited  by  an  external  injury. 

Boyer  considers  that  it  corresponds  to  the  cancerous  affection  of  the 
soft  parts^  and  that,  after  its  removal  by  amputation,  it  will  return  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  tumour  becomes  large  and  nodulated,  and  some  parts  are  firm, 
and  others  are  soft  and  elastic.  Upon  dissection,  the  muscles  and 
tendons  will  be  found  to  be  expanded,  and  of  a  pearly-white  colour. 
The  various  coverings  will  be  found  much  matted  together,  and  firmly 
adherent  to  the  bone.  Upon  cutting  into  the  bone,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  ceUs  filled  with  medullary  or  gelatinous  matter,  intersected 
with  bony  spicule. 

Its  growth  is  attended  with  severe  and  lancinating  pain.  The  skin 
is  stretched  and  then  inflamed ;  finally  ulceration  occurs,  which  pro- 
duces hectic  and  death. 

Trect^merU. — ^The  treatment  in  the  early  stage  of  the  formation  is 
similar  to  that  for  exostosis ;  but  amputation  will  generally  be  found 
necessary. 

Certain  tumours  formed  upon  bone  will  be  found  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Tumours. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
DISEASES    OF    JOINTS. 

ACUTE  B'XNOVinS. 

Anatomical  Cha/raders. — The  first  effects  of  inflammation  of  a 
synovial  membrane  are,  that  the  membrane,  instead  of  being  pale, 
thin,  smooth,  and  translucent,  as  in  the  sound  state,  becomes  red,  pre- 
ternaturally  tiu*gid  and  opaque,  with  dulness  of  its  surface.  The 
redness  depends  on  increased  vascularity,  and  may  present  the  appear- 
ance of  crimson  or  brownish  spots,  or  it  may  be  diffused  over  the 
membrane.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  preternatural  secretion  of 
synovia,  which  is  of  a  more  aqueous  character  than  in  the  healthy 
state,  and  of  a  less  albuminous  quality.  As  the  inflammation  advances^ 
other  changes  take  place  both  in  the  membrane  and  in  the  fluid.  The 
membrane  becomes  considerably  thickened  by  interstitial  exudation  ; 
it  has  some  degree  of  pulpiness  with  redness,  and  entirely  loses  its 
translucenqy.  The  absence  of  the  natural  smooth  glistening  appear- 
ance is  more  decidedly  observed  on  its  internal  surface,  to  which 
lymph  is  often  found  adherent,  giving  it  a  rough  appearance  ;  and  if 
the  inflammation  be  of  considerable  standing,  the  lymph  may  be 
effused  not  only  on  its  internal  surface,  so  as  to  make  that  surface 
irregular,  and  into  the  substance  of  the  tissue,  giving  rise  to  thickening, 
but  also  into  the  cellular  tissue  external  to  the  membrane,  and  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts.  The  membrane  at 
this  stage  is  much  distended  with  a  fluid  of  a  serous  character,  having 
albuminous  or  curdy  flakes  floating  in  it,  and  hence  called  sero- 
albuminous.  This  is  the  stage  at  which  adhesion  of  opposite  sides  of 
the  membrane  may  take  place,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  comparatively 
rare,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  great  distension  from  synovia,  and 
partly  from  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  increase.  At  a  more 
advanced  period  the  internal  surface  is  more  extensively  covered  by 
lymph,  which  becomes  in  a  measure  organized,  and  forms  a  secreting 
sur&ce.  There  are  great  varieties  as  to  the  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  effused  lymph,  and  also  of  the  appearance  of  its  free  sur&ce.  In 
many  instances  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  synovial  membrane,  so  that 
no  part  of  it  can  be  seen  on  laying  open  the  joint ;  in  some  it  is  oom- 
))aratively  thin,  and  in  others  it  forms  thick  projecting  masses. 
These  varieties  occasion  also  a  great  difference  with  regard  to  the 
surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  which  thus  exhibits  a  greater  or  less 
■  degree  of  irregularity.     The  adventitious  tissue,  as  it  has  been  called. 
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becomes  organized,  and  secretes  purulent  matter  into  the  joint,  giving 
rise  to  great  distcDsion.  At  this  stage  the  articulation  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  an  acute  abscess ;  and  if  the  synovitis  should  run 
its  course,  the  matter  may  sooner  or  later  point,  making  its  way  to 
the  surface  by  interstitial  absorption  and  ulceration,  and  at  length 
be  discharged  by  ulcerated  openings ;  an  event  which,  though  it 
gives  temporary  relief,  is  soon  followed  by  a  decided  aggravation, 
much  more  frequently  than  by  a  diminution  of  the  inilammatory 
action.  From  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  joint,  lymph  and  serum  are  deposited  in  it,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  doughy  and  (edematous  swelling  becomes  perceptible 
between  the  skin  and  the  distended  cavity  of  the  articulation. 
Destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  membrane  and  siibjacent  cartilage, 
and  caries  of  the  bone^  are  frequent  results  of  acute  as  well  as  of 
chronic  synovitis. 

The'  above  are  the  princi{>al  results  of  acute  synovitis  in  un- 
fitvourable  cases,  where  the  inflammation  attains  a  high  grade  ;  but 
sometimes  the  inflammation  terminates  at  an  early  stage  in  resolu- 
tion, and  thus  structural  derangement  is  prevented;  sometimes  it 
goes  on  to  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  produces  adhesion,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  opposite  sur£Gu;es  of  the  membrane  to  each  other,  ad- 
mitting ultimately  a  limited  motion  of  the  joint,  but  such  adhesions, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  are  rare  ;  and  sometimes  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  attained  a  higher  grade  and  produced  suppuration,  and  the 
matter  has  been  discharged,  akhough  such  cases  generally  produce,  at 
length,  a  total  disorganization  of  the  joint,  they  may  terminate  in 
anchylosis. 

Symptoms, — ^This  disease,  very  rare  in  the  child,  and  less  uncommon 
in  youth,  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  adult.  The  knee,  ankle, 
and  elbow  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  other  articulations,  but  it  is 
most  common  in  the  knee.  The  flrst  symptom  experienced  by  the 
patient  is  pain,  which  though  slight  perhaps  at  first,  gradually 
increases,  and  soon  becomes  very  severe.  It  may  be  more  intense  at 
a  particular  part,  but  it  is  usually  felt  over  the  whole  of  the  articu- 
lation ;  it  is  aggravated  by  motion,  which  is  always  injurious  and 
often  intolerable,  and  generally  by  cold,  and  by  the  extended  position  ; 
it  is  diminished  by  rest,  by  heat,  and  by  slightly  bending  the  joint, 
and  thereby  relaxing  the  structures;  hence  the  patient  has  an 
inclination  to  maintain  the  parts  in  this  attitude.  Almost  synchro- 
nous with  the  pain  is  Sfvelling,  which  at  first  depends  entirely  on 
the  distension  of  the  membrane  by  synovia.  It  is  as  uniform  as  the 
ligaments  and  tendons  surrounding  the  joint  will  permit,  being  pro- 
minent where  the  synovial  membrane  is  not  confiued  by  these 
structures.  The  swelling  has  very  distinct  fluctuation ;  and  if  the 
joint  be  superficially  situated,  this  peculiarity  is  very  evident ;  and 
even  the  &uct  of  its  being  caused  by  a  very  thin  fluid  is  discernible,  and 
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thns  an  impression  is  conveyed  of  the  stage  as  well  as  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  swelling  is  caused  partly 
by  serous  and  albuminous  efifusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  external  to 
the  synovial  membrane,  but  chiefly  by  distension  from  the  fluid 
within,  which  ultimately  changes  so  as  to  become  purulent.  The 
serous  and  albuminous  effusions  cause  the  swelling  to  feel  somewhat 
cedematous  and  doughy;  and  though  the  fluctuation  be  still  per- 
ceptible, it  is  more  difficult,  from  the  examination  alone,  to  form  an 
accurate  and  decided  opinion,  in  every  instance,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  within  the  joint. 

Motion  of  the  joint  is  not  only  difficult,  but  painful,  and  often 
attended  with  a  grating  sensation,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
caused  at  an  early  period  by  the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
synovia,  which  becoming  more  aqueous  and  consequently  less^  lubri- 
cating than  in  a  healthy  state,  is  less  calculated  to  diminish  the  effects 
of  friction.  Whether  this  supposition  may  or  may  not  be  in  part 
correct,  it  seems  more  likely  that  even  at  first  this  symptom  depends 
very  much  on  the  swollen  state  of  the  membrane  ;  and  at  a  more 
advanced  period  the  impression  forced  on  a  careful  examiner  is,  that 
it  arises  from  the  irregularity  on  the  surface  of  the  lining  membrane. 
The  parts  external  to  the  synovial  membrane  being  involved  in  a  low 
degree  of  inflammation,  the  skin  is  pretematurally  sensitive,  red^ 
tense,  and  hot.  The  pain  is  increased  on  pressure,  and  the  patient 
maintains  the  joint  in  a  slightly  flexed  position.  In  many  instances^ 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  are  affected  at  times,  and  especially  during 
sleep,  with  spasmodic  twitches,  which  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  flexors,  which  maintain 
the  joint  slightly  flexed^  is  pretematurally  increased,  and  their  bellies 
and  tendons  may  in  consequence  be  felt  unusually  tense  under  the 
common  integument. 

The  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  violence  and  extent  of  the  inflammation,  the  grade 
in  which  it  exists,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient.  At 
first  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  appear  more  or  less 
distinctly  marked,  but  they  become  more  severe,  as  the  disease 
advances  to  a  higher  grade.  When  the  inflammation  reaches  the 
suppurating  stage,  there  are  frequently  rigors,  together  with  a  marked 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  matter  be  discharged,  there  is 
often  a  diminution  of  the  symptoms,  but  this  is  usually  of  very  short 
duration ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory,  are 
changed  into  those  of  hectic,  fever,  under  which  the  patient  will  sink, 
unless  the  disease  be  arrested,  or  the  joint  removed. 

Cmises,-^ThG  predisposing  causes,  which  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
modify  the  character  of  the  attack,  are  rheumatism,  scrofula,  syphilis, 
and  the  use  of  mercury ;  and  so  powerfully  do  these  conditions 
operate,  that  where  they  exist,  a  very  slight  exciting  cause,  such  as  a 
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braise,  a  spraiii,  exposure  to  cold,  a  wound,  or  any  iujury  near  a  joinfc, 
is  sufficient  to  induce  the  disease ;  and,  indeed,  it  occasionally  comes 
on  without  any  known  exciting  cause.  The  most  frequent  exciting 
cause,  however,  is  cold,  combined  with  damp,  which  is  more  apt  to 
affect  the  more  exposed  articulations,  as  the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow. 
Synovitis  frequently  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  diffuse  suppurative 
phlebitis,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  persons  of  rheumatic  constitu- 
tion, inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  various  joints  is  occa- 
sionally produced  by  the  excitement  caused  by  gonorrhoea. 

TrecUment, — This  is  both  general  and  local ;  the  former  consists  of 
the  early  and  decided  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  and 
treatment  in  all  their  details.  When  the  general  system  is  affected 
with  high  inflammatory  fever,  bloodletting  should  be  employed  to  an 
extent  proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
violence  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  should  occasionally  be  smartly 
purged ;  but  the  frequent  employment  of  cathartic  medicines  is  not 
advisable,  as  it  would  interfere  with  a  most  important  indication, 
namely,  to  keep  the  affected  joint  at  perfect  rest.  When  the  disease 
is  not  speedily  arrested,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  checkiog 
the  diseased  action,  and  thereby  preventing  structural  derangement, 
and  for  preserving  the  joint  in  a  fit  state  for  the  future  performance 
of  its  function,  to  bring  the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
With  this  view  calomel  and  opium  are  prescribed  with  advantage. 
When  circumstances  render  it  injudicious  to  have  recourse  to  mercury, 
much  benefit  is  often  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony,  and  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis  the  exhibition  of 
oolchicum,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  produce  in  some  degree  its 
peculiar  effects  on  the  system,  usually  leads  to  the  happiest  results. 
Such  are  the  principal  remedies,  as  &r  as  regards  constitutional  treat- 
ment in  acute  synovitis ;  and  they  ought  to  be  employed  at  an  early 
period,  and  to  be  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  may  seem  necessary 
and  judicious,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  occurrence  of  structural 
derangement. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  one  of  the  most  important  indications 
is  to  keep  the  joint  at  perfect  rest.  The  state  of  complete  repose 
must  be  strictly  enjoined  not  only  during  the  acute  stage,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  motion  the  patient  has  little 
inclination  to  move  it,  but  also  till  all  inflammatory  action  has  sub- 
sided j  for  when  the  inflammation  has  become  chronic  the  symptoms  are 
invariably  aggravated  after  motion,  although  pain  may  not  be  felt  at 
the  time ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  extensive  disorganization  has 
often  resulted,  and  many  a  limb  has  been  lost,  from  prematurely  and 
imprudently  resuming  motion.  The  attitude  in  which  a  joint  should 
be  kept  at  rest,  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  joint ;  but 
it  may  be  given  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  should  be  maintained  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  that  position  in  which  it  will  be  most  serviceable 
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and  convenient,  provided  the  joint  remains  stif^  or  with  great  limi- 
tation of  its  motion.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  preserving  the 
joint  at  rest  maj  vary.  The  limb  may  be  gently  bound  in  the  aoute 
stage  to  a  pillow,  but  a  gutta-percha,  or  some  nicely  padded  suitable 
splint,  is  the  best  appliance  for  fulfilling  the  essential  indication  of 
preserving  the  joint  at  perfect  rest.  Local  depletion  is  important, 
either  by  leeches  or  cupping,  or,  which  is  often  found  to  answer  very 
well,  first  by  the  former,  and  afterwards  by  the  latter.  The  efficient 
application  either  of  cold  by  means  of  evaporating  lotions,  or  of  heat 
with  moisture  by  poultices  or  fomentations  will  be  found  useful :  in 
making  the  choice  between  these  two  applications,  heat  and  cold,  the 
best  guide  will  be  the  {>atient'B  feelings;  for  whichever  is  most 
grateful  to  the  feelings  will  be  most  beneficiaL  By  the  judicious  and 
early  employment  of  the  above  constitutional  and  local  treatment  the 
inflammatory  action  is  in  many  instances  subdued;  and  with  the 
continuance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  rest  of  the  joint,  ita 
effects  disappear;  and  then  by  gradual  and  cautious  trials  the  functions 
of  the  articulation  may  be  resumed.  If,  however,  the  inflammation 
does  not  yield  under  the  above  treatment,  though  carried  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  prudence  will  allow,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  some  of  the 
forms  of  counter-irritation,  of  which  one  of  the  most  efficient  is  that  of 
blisters.  But  it  is  important  that  care  be  taken  never  to  apply  a 
blister  over  a  joint  in  acute  synovitb,  unless  the  joint  be  deeply 
seated,  or  the  inflammation  has  become  chronic,  and  depletion  has 
preceded  the  application.  The  inflammation  would  probably  be  in- 
creased by  a  blister  applied  over  a  joint  superficially  situated,  the 
disease  in  the  acute  stage  being  so  susceptible  of  aggravation,  and 
there  not  being  room,  as  when  the  joint  is  deeply  seated,  for  the 
blister  to  act  on  the  principle  of  derivation.  If  it  is  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt  that  suppuration  has  taken  place,  it  is  advisable  to 
discharge  the  matter  as  in  other  acute  abscesses  by  free  direct  de- 
pendent  incision  ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
make  an  opening  into  a  joint  distended  with  serous  or  even  sero- 
purulent  effusion,  the  evidence  of  suppuration  should  be  very  clear. 
If  any  doubt  remain,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  introduction  of  a  grooved  needle.  After  such  an  opening  and 
the  discharge  of  the  matter,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain 
anchylosis,  and  for  this  end,  rest  of  the  joint  and  attention  to  all  means 
likely  to  improve  the  general  health  are  essential ;  but  as  might  be 
anticipated,  although  frequently  successful,  our  hopes  are  often  dis- 
appointed, and  too  generally  it  becomes  needful  to  remove  the  limb, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  patient  from  sinking  under  the  accompanying 
hectic  fever. 

CHRONIC  SYNOVITIS. 

Chronic  synovitis  most  frequently  occurs  in  persons  who  have  beea 
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afifected  with  syphilis  or  mercury,  or  who  are  of  a  rhenmatic  diathesis : 
it  is,  however,  occasionally  met  with  in  others  also.  It  is  frequently 
excited  by  that  kind  of  injury  termed  a  sprain,  or  by  any  local 
mechanical  injury,  as  a  blow  or  a  contusion,  or  by  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp.  In  many  instances  it  is  the  form  of  perverted  action, 
ultimately  assumed  in  cases  which  were  originally  acute. 

Anatomical  Cha/ractera. — The  synovial  membrane  becomes  opaque, 
thick,  and  pulpy,  and  preternaturally  vascular ;  and  its  free  surface, 
instead  of  being  smooth,  becomes  villous,  or  granular ;  and  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  is  filled  with  a  fluid  which  at  first  is  serous,  but  ultimately 
by  mingling  with  a  puriform  secretion  becomes  sero-purulent ;  or, 
from  the  absorption  of  the  thinner  part,  entirely  purulent.  For  a 
considerable  period,  the  changes  are  confined  to  the  membrane  and 
its  contents,  and  hence  arises  the  difference  in  the  superimposed  parts 
daring  the  early  stages  of  acute  and  chronic  synovitis  ;  but  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  morbid  action,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an  acute 
attack,  the  extra-capsular  filamentous  tissue  becomes  affected,  and 
infiltrated  with  a  jelly-like  substance,  and  the  membrane  may  ulcerate 
and  the  cartilage  be  destroyed  by  ulceration;  and  this  may  be  followed 
by  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  and  the  total  disorganization 
of  the  joint. 

Symptoms, — If  the  disease  be  chronic  from  the  commencement,  the 
early  symptoms  will  differ  from  those  of  acute  synovitis.  There  will 
be  no  redness  of  the  skin,  no  particular  heat,  nor  will  the  pain  be 
very  acute,  nor  much  aggravated  at  the  time  by  motion.  On  this 
account  patients  have  not  the  same  dread  of  moving  the  joint  as  in 
acute  inflammation  ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  preserve  it  at  com- 
plete rest,  as  motion  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  symptoms.  The 
pain  is  not  only  less  severe,  but  is  felt  more  at  a  particular  part  than 
over  all  the  articulation.  Swelling  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  but  not  so  soon  as  in  the  acute  form  ;  it  is  not  uniform,  but 
bulges  out,  principally  in  parts  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  not 
confined  by  ligaments  or  tendons;  and  as  the  superimposed  tissues  are 
not  in  the  first  instance  involved,  fluctuation  is  exceedingly  distinct. 
In  some  instances,  from  the  thickening  of  the  membrane  itself,  and 
the  depositions  into  the  superimposed  tissue,  which  take  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  swelling  has  to  a  certain  extent  a 
doughy  or  elastic  character,  and  the  fluctuation  becomes  more  obscure ; 
but  still,  on  careful  examination,  it  can  always  be  discerned.  The 
motion  of  the  joint  is  followed  by  pain ;  the  inclination  of  the  patient 
is  to  preserve  it  more  or  less  flexed,  and  the  flexor  muscles  are  found 
to  be  tense,  the  others  flabby  and  relaxed.  If  the  disease  be  of  long 
continuance,  the  swelling  of  the  joint  becomes  very  great ;  and  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  limb,  which  is  often  greatly 
emaciated  from  interstitial  absorption  of  all  the  structures,  both  hard 
and  soft.     Frequently  the  veins  over  the  joint  are  greatly  distended, 
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and  the  skin  from  its  wrinkles  being  unfolded  by  the  tension,  has  a 
shining  appearance.  If  the  disease  run  its  course,  the  matter  may 
point  at  a  particular  part,  and  make  its  way  to  the  surface  by  inter- 
stitial  absorption  and  ulceration. 

In  some  instances,  the  disease  is  chronic  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, in  others,  it  is  at  first  acute  and  afterwards  chronic.  In  some, 
the  symptoms  continue  chronic  throughout,  and  in  others,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  chronic,  but  with  occasional  aggravation  from 
accession  of  acute  symptoms.  If  the  symptoms  have  been  chronic 
from  the  commencement,  the  patient  may  not  have  experienced  any 
inflammatory  fever ;  whereas,  if  the  disease  was  at  first  acute,  the  signs 
of  inflammatory  fever  are  exhibited  while  the  acute  stage  continues. 
The  constitutional  disturbance,  however,  which  sooner  or  later  takes 
place  in  every  instance  where  the  disease  does  not  come  to  a  favourable 
termination,  is  the  accession  of  hectic  fever,  which  will  prove  fatal 
unless  the  joint  be  removed. 

Treatmeni, — As  regards  the  constitutional  treatment,  which  is  of 
very  great  importance,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of  any  peculiar 
cachexy,  the  chief  points  are  to  enjoin  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  to 
regulate  the  bowels,  to  preserve  the  digestive  apparatus,  if  possible, 
in  a  proper  state  for  the  performance  of  its  functions,  and  to  adopt  all 
prudent  measures  for  maintaining  the  general  health.  When  hectic 
fever  supervenes,  the  strength  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible 
by  nourishing  diet,  and  such  tonic  remedies  and  other  means,  as  seem 
most  suitable  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  the 
disease  arises  from  syphilis,  a  well-regulated  course  of  mercury  is 
necessary;  when  from  rheumatism,  the  vinum  colchici  will  prove 
highly  beneficial ;  and  when  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  from  in- 
judicious exposure  during  or  after  a  mercurial  course,  the  happiest 
efifects  often  result  from  the  use  of  sarsapariUa,  combined  with  the 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  cases  especially  where  synovitis  is  combined 
with  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  the  last-mentioned  remedies 
are  often  highly  beneficial. 

With  regard  to  local  treatment,  in  this  as  in  all  cases  where  joints 
are  diseased,  it  is  most  essential  that  rest  be  observed ;  if  this  be 
neglected,  all  other  means  will  be  of  no  avail.  Local  depletion  by 
leeches  or  cupping — the  latter  being  generally  preferable  in  chronic 
synovitis — will  be  found  advantageous  in  the  early  stage,  not  only  for 
checking  the  inflammation,  but  also  for  rendering  it  safe  to  employ 
counter-irritation.  At  the  same  early  period  the  efficient  application 
of  cold  is  usually  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  bene- 
ficiaL  But  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies,  both  for  subduing  the 
inflammation,  and  also  for  promoting  the  removal  of  its  efl*ect8,  is 
counter-irritation,  which  will  be  most  efficiently  employed  by  the 
repeated  application  of  blisters  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
rather  than  directly  over  a  joint,  unless  it  be  deep  seated. 
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These  are  the  principal  remedies  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed 
for  checking  chronic  synovitis.  The  treatment,  therefore,  may  be 
said,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consist  in  the  employment  of  rest,  local 
depletion,  cold  applications,  and  counter-irritation  by  means  of  blis- 
ters. At  a  much  later  period,  when  the  inflammation  is  considerably 
subdued,  benefit  is  often  derived  from  some  of  the  other  forms  of 
counter-irritatibn.  Some  of  the  principal  applications  for  this  pur- 
pose are,  small  caustic  issues,  or  the  application  of  the  moxa,  in  the 
proximity  of  the  joint.  Other  excellent  modes  of  employing  counter- 
irritation  are  painting  the  joint  with  the  tincture  of  iodiue,  or  brush- 
ing it  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  after 
having  damped  the  skin  with  water,  rubbing  it  very  gently  with  the 
solid  nitrate.  These  applications  must  be  used  with  caution,  and 
the  surgeon  must  watch  against  recurrence  of  acute  inflammatory  ac- 
tion ;  and  to  diminish  that  risk,  it  is  prudent  to  delay  the  employ- 
ment of  some  of  the  forms  of  counter-irritation  until  the  acute  in- 
flammation has  been  in  great  measure  subdued. 

Under  the  above  treatment  the  inflammation  and  its  effects  may 
disappear,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  by  passive  motion  and  friction, 
the  motion  of  the  joint  may  be  restored,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
use  the  limb.  Often,  however,  there  remains  a  stiflhess  of  the  joint 
from  the  thickening  of  the  soft  tissues,  sometimes  hydrops  ar- 
ticuli  ;  for  the  removal  of  which  the  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended : — 

Stiffness  from  Thickening  of  the  Soft  Tissues, — The  principal 
remedies  are,  the  repeated  application  of  blisters,  so  ofben  beneficial 
from  their  well-known  eflect  in  promoting  absorption  ;  pressure  by 
means  of  a  roller  with  or  without  some  discutient  ointment ;  friction 
by  the  hand  with  some  dry  powder  ;  warm  water  poured  on  the  joint, 
which  is  useful  not  only  from  the  relaxing  eflect  of  the  heat  com- 
bined with  moisture,  but  also  by  causing  friction,  especially  if  it  be 
poured  from  a  considerable  height ;  the  vapour  bath,  together  with 
shampooing  in  the  bath,  and  passive  motion.  Whenever  rubbing, 
shampooing,  or  friction  is  employed,  the  effects  must  be  carefully 
watched ;  and  if  the  treatment  should  be  observed  to  excite  any 
inflammation,  it  must  be  immediately  discontinued.  Of  course 
nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  to  have  recourse  to  rub- 
bing, friction,  pressure,  or  motion,  while  any  inflammatory  action 
remains. 

Hydrops  a/rticuli  is  the  name  given  to  that  condition  in  which  a 
joint  remains  distended  with  synovia,  but  without  pain,  redness,  or 
any  other  symptom  than  the  swelling,  and  the  sense  of  fulness,  and 
often  of  weakness,  which  it  occasions.  After  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  the  fluid  is  in  most  instances  absorbed  spontaneously. 
When,  however,  this  does  not  take  place,  the  principal  means  adopted 
for  promoting  absorption  are,  rubbing  the  joint  with  the  camphorated 
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mercurial  ointment,  or  with  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
along  with  the  internal  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  or  gentle 
pressure  by  means  of  a  roller,  or  pressure  accompanied  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  joint  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  ointment.  In  most  cases, 
these  means  produce  absorption  very  speedily.  Among  other  success- 
ful methods  of  treatment,  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  directly 
over  the  joint)  if  it  be  deeply  seated,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, if  it  be  superficial,  and  pencilling  the  joint  with  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  with  or  without  its  internal  use,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In 
some  cases,  local  acupuncture  has  been  resorted  to,  either  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  drawing  off  the  fluid  by  means  of  the  exhausted 
cupping-glasses ;  or  with  a  view  to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  into  the 
surrounding  tissue,  so  as  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  diffuse  oedema. 
But  this  procedure,  if  any  inflammation  whatever  remain  about  the 
joint,  will  be  of  no  avail  in  accomplishing  a  cure,  since  the  fluid  will 
be  very  quickly  secreted  again  ;  and  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  it  is 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  usually  yields  to  some  of  the  less 
hazardous  methods  already  mentioned  ;  but  if,  afler  the  employment 
of  other  means,  the  disease  should  still  persist,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  puncturing  of  a  joint  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  risk  of 
exciting  a  fresh  inflammatory  attack,  it  does  appear  a  matter  of  very 
doubtful  propriety  to  recommend,  for  the  removal  of  an  inconveni- 
ence, a  procedure  which,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  frequently 
adopted  without  such  a  result,  may  possibly  excite  a  serious  inflamma- 
tion. Yelpeau  and  Jobert  of  Paris,  and  Bonnet  of  Lyons,  have  re- 
soi-ted  to  injection  of  the  joint  with  tincture  of  iodine  for  the  cure 
of  hydrops  articuli.  The  proceeding  adopted  by  these  surgeons  con- 
sists in  puncturing  the  joint  with  a  trocar  and  canules,  drawing  off  a 
[lortion  of  the  fluid,  but  not  the  whole  of  it,  throwing  in  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  an  injection  composed  of  one  part  of  tincture 
of  iodine  to  two  or  three  {>arts  of  water,  pressing  the  joint  gently 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  injection,  so  as  to  secure  contact  with  every 
part,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  allowing  the  whole  of  the  fluid  to 
escape  and  carefully  closing  the  wound.  The  supervening  inflammation 
is  then  treated  by  the  ordinary  remedies ;  and  these  French  surgeons 
state  most  decidedly  that  several  cases  have  been  perfectly  cured 
without  anchylosis,  and  that  in  no  instance  has  the  treatment  given 
rise  to  serious  or  dangerous  consequences.  It  is  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  other  surgeons  have  seen  cases  in  which  this  treatment 
gave  rise  to  inflammation  which  endangered  both  life  and  limb,  and 
the  dread  of  uncontrollable  inflammation  has  hitherto  prevented 
surgeons  in  these  islands  from  venturing  on  this  proceeding — a  pro- 
ceeding which,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  be  justifiable  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  wound  of  a  joint,  is 
really  not  necessary,  as  these  cases  always  get  well  unless  there  be 
disorganization  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

E   £ 
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Afber  removal  of  the  disease,  cold  douches  and  the  use  of  an  elastic 
bandage  are  useful  and  grateful  to  the  patient  until  the  strength  of 
the  joint  is  completely  restored. 

SCROFULOUS   CHRONIC   SYNOVITIS. 

This  disease,  called  by  some  authors  the  gelatinous  degeneration  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  is  sometimes  attributed  to  a  slight  injury,  as 
a  bruise  or  sprain  ;  but  it  often  presents  itself  without  any  assignable 
exciting  cause.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  during  adolescence, 
though,  certainly,  it  is  not  confined  to  that  period.  The  subjects  of 
it  are  always  of  a  scrofulous  habit ;  and  it  is  not  only  accompanied, 
but  also  preceded,  in  most  instances,  by  the  symptoms  of  scrofulous 
cachexy. 

SympUyma, — One  of  the  first  symptoms  is,  swelling  about  the  joint, 
which  slowly  advances,  and  is  of  a  doughy,  elastic  nature ;  but  which 
cannot  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  distinct  fluctuation.  This 
disease  is  recognised  as  much  by  its  negative  as  by  its  positive  symp- 
toms, and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  the  skin  retains  its 
natural  appearance.  There  is  little  or  no  pain,  scarcely  any  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  and  at  this  stage  none  of  the  local  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  except  swelling,  which,  with  stiffness  or  diminished 
mobility  and  a  sense  of  weakness,  are  the  only  local  signs  of  the 
disease.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  the  swelling  con- 
tinues to  enlarge,  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  becomes  wa.sted.  After 
continuing  for  months,  and  often  for  a  longer  period,  the  disease  either 
changes  favourably  and  the  swelling  diminishes,  or  it  goes  on  to  sup- 
puration of  the  joint,  attended  with  great  aggravation  both  of  the 
local  symptoms  and  of  those  of  the  scrofulous  cachexy,  and  ending  in 
the  destruction  of  portions  of  the  cartilages  and  bones  ;  and  unless 
some  of  the  forms  of  anchylosis  should  occur,  which  after  this  atage 
of  the  disease  is  an  exceedingly  rare  event,  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  patient's  life  will  be  the  removal  of  the  affected  part. 

State  of  the  parts, — It  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  disease  in  the  knee,  and  who  died  of  phthisis,  I  had  an 
opportunity,  at  a  post-mortem  examination,  of  making  a  dissection  of 
the  joint.  I  found  the  synovial  membrane  thickened,  of  a  gelatinous 
appearance,  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  and  at  some  parts  considerably- 
injected  ;  the  synovial  fluid  was  flaky  and  much  more  opaque  than  is 
natui*al ;  and  there  was  an  effusion  of  a  gelatinous  character  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  so  that  it  was  thickened ;  and  the  skin,  the  synovial 
membrane,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  ligaments  were  all  matted 
together.  In  another  example  of  this  disease  in  the  knee,  I  some  time 
ago  had  occasion  to  perform  amputation,  and  found  the  same  morbid 
alterations  of  structure  as  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  and  the  same 
matting  together  of  tissues,  with  the  additional  peculiarities  that  the 
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membrane  was  much  more  injected  ;  the  part  of  it  which  covers  the 
cartilages  of  the  femur  was  destroyed  ;  the  cartilages  were  removed  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  femur  was  carious ;  and  the  fluid  in  the  joint 
was  sero-purulent. 

Treatment. — Since  this  disease  is  connected  with  scrofula,  the  treat- 
ment adapted  to  that  particular  state  of  the  constitution  is,  during 
the  whole  of  its  progress,  indispensable ;  and,  however  necessary  local 
treatment  may  be,  it  is  equally  important,  if  not  much  more  so,  to 
employ  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  operate  favourably  on  the 
general  system.  For  an  account  of  the  treatment  proper  for  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Tubercle. 
The  local  treatment  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  simple  chronic  synovitis ; 
but  with  reference  to  local  depletion,  there  are  two  considerations 
which  will  prevent  the  surgeon  from  prescribing  it,  except  so  far  as  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  the  one,  that  it  has  much  less  effect  in  con- 
trolling scrofulous  than  common  inflammation  ;  the  other,  that  free 
depletion  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  state  of  the  general  system. 
The  treatment  may  be  stated  to  consist — in  preserving  the  joint  at 
perfect  rest  through  the  entire  continuance  of  the  disease  ;  in  endea- 
vouring to  arrest  acute  inflammation  when  it  occurs,  by  rest,  cold 
applications,  and  local  depletion,  the  last  being  employed  as  sparingly 
as  possible  ;  in  attempting  to  subdue  inflammation  when  more  chronic, 
by  rest  and  counter-irritation,  slight  depletion,  as  in  simple  chronic 
synovitis,  preceding  the  application  of  the  counter-irritants  ;  and  afber 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdued,  in  employing  means  for  fulfllling 
these  three  indications,  namely,  to  keep  the  joint  at  rest,  to  apply 
pressure  in  order  to  promote  absorption,  and  to  use  some  of  the  most 
efficient  applications  for  stimulating  the  absorbents.  These  three 
indications  can  be  effectively  combined  by  Scott*s  treatment,  which 
"  consists  in  cleansing  the  surface  of  the  joint  with  a  sponge,  soft 
brown  soap,  and  warm  water,  and  then  thoroughly  drying  it.  The 
part  is  then  rubbed  with  a  sponge  soaked  in  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine,  and  afterwards  covered  with  cerate  made  with  equal  parts  of 
ceratum  saponis  and  the  ung.  hydr.  fort  cum  camphor^  This  is 
thickly  spread  on  large  square  pieces  of  lint,  applied  entirely  round 
the  joint,  and  supported  with  broad  strips  of  the  emplastrum  plumbL 
Over  these  straps  is  placed  an  additional  covering  of  emplastrum 
saponis,  spread  on  thick  leather  and  cut  into  four  broad  pieces,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  joint.  Lastly,  the  whole  is  secured  with  a  calico 
bandage,  which  is  not  to  be  applied  so  as  to  cause  any  uneasiness 
from  pressure."  In  this,  and  in  some  other  affections  of  joints,  the 
above  treatment  is  often  instituted  with  the  happiest  results  ;  but  it 
must  always  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  its  effects 
constantly  watched  ;  otherwise  very  serious  consequences  may  result 
It  ought  never  to  be  adopted  while  any  inflammation  exists.  The 
pressure  should  at  first  be  slight,  and  gradually  increased  at  subsequent 
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dressings  ;  and  even  while  it  appears  to  be  attended  with  benefit^  the 
symptoms  most  be  most  carefully  observed,  so  that,  if  there  ahould, 
from  any  circumstance,  be  a  recurrence  of  inflammation^  however 
slight,  the  dressings  may  be  immediately  removed,  as  the  preflsure 
would  be  exceedingly  injurious.  These  are  the  principal  preoautioDs, 
and  it  is  important  that  they  be  not  n^lected. 

Another  excellent  method  of  fulfilling  the  same  three  indicatioiis 
IB, — to  excite  absorption  by  applying  pieces  of  lint  covered  with  ung. 
hydr.  fort,  cum  camphorll,  or  equal  parts  of  that  ointment,  and  the 
ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  to  produce  pressure  by  an  elastic 
cotton  roller ;  and  to  preserve  the  joint  at  rest  by  a  leather  or  woodea 
splint  retained  by  suitable  retentive  appliances. 

This  method  I  have  often  employed  with  advantage ;  and  it  has 
the  recommendation,  that  the  dressings  can  be  removed  without  any 
trouble,  as  often  as  the  surgeon  wishes  to  see  the  appearance  of  the 
joint.  If,  unfortunately,  suppuration  should  take  place,  the  matter 
must  be  discharged,  and  the  treatment  formerly  mentioned  as  proper 
under  such  circumstances  strictly  enjoined.  If  the  desired  resolt 
should  not  thus  be  obtauied,  but  the  patient  be  in  danger  of  sinking 
under  the  continued  irritation  and  discharge,  the  local  disease  must 
be  removed  either  by  excision  of  the  joint,  or  amputation  of  the 
limb. 

I  have  been  at  great  pains,  and  have  spent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money»  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the 
curability  of  this  disease  of  the  joints  ;  and  the  firm  belief  at  which  I 
have  arrived  is,  that  in  the  event  of  the  disease  not  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  have  given  rise  to  disorganization  of  the  joint,  almost 
every  case  is  perfectly  curable,  on  the  expenditure  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  in  procuring  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  this  class  of  cases  for  many  years,  and  have  been  long 
in  the  practice  of  treating  some  at  my  own  expense,  among  the  poor, 
and  have  not  a  stronger  belief  on  almost  any  surgical  subject  than 
on  this^  that  unless  total,  or  very  extensive  disorganization  of  the 
joint  has  taken  place,  most  cases,  however  unpromising,  are  curable. 
The  treatment,  from  the  use  of  which  I  have  seen  such  gratifying 
results,  consists  in  residence  in  the  country,  in  a  dry,  bracing  atmo- 
sphere, with  much  exposure  in  the  open  air  to  the  light  of  the 
sun  ;  in  maintaining  the  atmosphere  in  the  patient's  room  perfectly 
pure  by  day  and  by  night ;  in  sleeping  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  free 
admission  of  the  light  of  the  sun  during  a  reasonable  portion  of  each 
day ;  in  guarding  against  anything  which  could  cause  any  impurity  of 
the  atmosphere ;  in  sleeping  on  a  bed  so  arranged  as  to  allow  free  cir- 
culation of  air  around  the  patient,  and  as  much  exposure  to  the  light 
as  possible  ;  in  the  daily  use  of  animal  food,  cream,  and  cod-liver  oil, 
along  with  some  of  the  pre]iarations  of  iron  ;  in  maintaining  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin  by  the  means  proper  for  that  purpose;  in 
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watching  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  and  maintaining  them 
in  a  vigorous  state,  and,  if  necessary,  giving  some  alkaline  preparation 
to  correct  the  acidity  of  stomach,  whicli  is  so  injurious  in  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  and  so  certain,  in  the  way  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
Tubercle,  to  keep  up  the  error  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  which 
constitutes  so  great  a  part  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 

These  means,  along  with  cheerfulness,  mental  occupation,  encourage- 
ment^ and  suitable  local  treatment,  certainly  lead  in  most  unpromising 
cases,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  best  results  that  can  be  desired. 
It  is  exceedingly  important  to  'encourage  the  patient,  and  to  produce 
a  firm  conviction  that  benefit  will  result  from  treatment.  I  yras  much 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  this  was  expressed  to  me  by  a 
patient  some  years  ago.  The  patient  was  a  female  who  had  a  bad 
knee ;  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  allow  it  to  be  removed,  and  as  it 
was  a  very  unpromising  case,  I  thought  it  an  excellent  one  for  test- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  above-mentioned  treatment.  I  got  the 
treatment  instituted  to  the  utmost  extent  I  could  desire ;  the  knee 
got  perfectly  well,  and  when  the  wonuuD,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
a  sincere  Christian,  called  on  me  to  thank  me  for  the  great  interest  I 
had  taken  in  her  case,  she  remarked :  ''  I  find  medicine,  like  the 
Gospel,  must  be  received  in  perfect  faith,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it ; 
I  had  such  comfort  and  pleasure  in  following  all  your  directions,  even 
at  my  worst,  because  I  felt  sure  they  would  do  me  good,  as  you 
were  always  so  confident  that  I  should  get  better.**  The  reason  why 
so  many  poor  people  lose  their  limbs  from  this  disease  is,  that  their 
poverty  renders  them  unable  to  place  themselves  in  circumstances  to 
obtain  the  remedies  essential  for  cure.  I  have  often  thought  it 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  persons,  who  leave  much  for 
benevolent  purposes,  seem  not  aware  how  beneficially  funds  might  be 
appropriated,  if  left  for  maintaining  and  treating  in  the  countiy,  in 
healthy  situations,  hundreds  of  the  poor  of  our  towns  who  are  con- 
stantly dying  or  losing  limbs  from  the  effects  of  scrofula. 

THICKENING,   WITH   MORBID   ALTERATION   OF    STRUCTURE,   OR  BROWN 
INTRACTABLE  DEGENERATION   OF  THE  SYNOVIAL   MEMBRANE. 

This  disease,  sometimes  called  the  pulpy  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  is  characterized  by  certain  marks  or  appearances,  not  found 
in  any  other  disease  of  the  joints.  Tlie  synovial  membi'ane  is  con- 
verted iiito  a  pulpy  substance  of  a  brownish,  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  of  a  thickness  usually  varying  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  but 
sometimes  even  exceeding  an  inch.  This  substance  is  not  of  uniform 
consistence,  but  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by  a  kind  of  fibrous 
bands. 

The  disease  generally  commences  in  the  reflected  portions  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  knee-joint ; 
but  Hodgson  met  with  one  example  of  it  in  the  ankle-joint,  and  with 
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another  in  one  of  the  phalangeal  articulations  of  the  fingers.  I  have 
in  my  possession  an  uncommonly  well-marked  example  of  thia  disease 
affecting  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint,  which  I  took 
from  a  male  subject  brought  to  the  anatomical  rooms  of  thia  Univer- 
sity, when  I  taught  anatomy.  As  at  that  time  subjects  were  procured 
by  exhumation,  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  history  of  the  case. 
The  whole  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  more  or  less  affected ;  at  some 
parts  it  is  abojit  two  lines  in  thickness,  in  others  more  than  half  an 
inch.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  colour  on  its  articular  surface,  and  of  a 
pulpy  appearance,  with  firm  intersections  of  a  fibrous  consistence. 
The  cartilages  covering  the  bones  seem  to  be  entire ;  the  joint  con- 
tained a  thick  opaque  fluid,  apparently  synovia,  mixed  with  pus.  No 
other  joints  than  those  already  mentioned  have  hitherto  been  found 
affected  with  this  disease.  It  occurs  principally  in  young  persons, 
and  in  adults  ;  but  is  so  exceedingly  rare  after  the  middle  period  of 
life,  that  Brodie  has  met  with  only  one  example.  If  allowed  to  run 
its  course,  it  may  terminate  either  in  suppurative  inflammation  fol- 
lowed by  ulceration  and  complete  destruction  of  the  joint,  or  in 
malignant  tumour.  In  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  disease,  affecting 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint,  which  I  took  from  a  boy 
named  Bisset,  in  whose  case  I  found  it  necessary  to  perform  amputa- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  synovial  membrane  was  affected,  except  the 
portion  which  is  behind  the  patella  ;  but  the  parts  covering  the  arti- 
culai*  cartilages  of  the  femur  and  tibia  were  much  less  affected  than 
that  which  is  situated  round  the  circumference  of  the  joints  where  it 
was  in  some  parts  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  projected  into  the  cavity 
of  the  articulation.  The  articular  surface  was  of  a  very  pale  brown 
colour ;  and  the  structure,  when  cut  into,  had  a  pulpy  appearance, 
with  white  intersections  of  a  fibrous  consistence,  and  very  much  re- 
sembling those  of  carcinoma.  At  some  few  spots  there  were  one  or 
two  injected  vessels,  but  no  vascular  or  other  marks  of  inflammation 
could  be  discovered  on  the  most  careful  examination  ;  and  the  im- 
pression conveyed  to  me,  and  also  to  some  friends  well-qualified  to 
judge  was,  that  the  change  of  structure  was  the  result  of  some 
other  process  than  inflammation.  The  ligaments  were  entire,  and 
the  joint  contained  a  ropy  fluid. 

It  is  remarked  by  Brodie,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  first  point- 
ing out  this  particular  disease,  that,  "  It  would  add  much  to  the 
utility  of  researches  in  morbid  anatomy,  if  it  were  more  frequently 
attempted  to  ascertain,  what  is  the  first  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  affected  part  which  disease  produces,  and  from  thence  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  other  changes  which  take  place,  until  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  organization  is  completed."  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Brodie,  that  this  disease  belongs  to  the  same  order  as 
scirrhus  of  the  breast,  the  medullary  sarcoma  or  fungus  hsematodes  of 
the  testicle^  and  numerous  other  diseases  in  which  the  natural  structure 
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of  the  affected  organ  is  destroyed,  and  a  new  and  different  organ 
formed  in  its  place,  and  that  although  in  its  progress  inflammation 
comes  on,  the  degeneration  into  pulpy  substance  with  fibrous  inter- 
sections is  not  a  result  of  common  inflammation,  but  of  a  different 
kind  of  morbid  action.  Some  surgeons  consider  the  change  of 
structure  to  be  the  result  of  a  chronic  form  of  inflammation,  I  have 
not  seen  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease  to  enable  me  to  form  a  decided  judgment ;  but  those  which  I 
have  seen,  and  especially  the  example  of  it  in  the  knee-joint  described 
above,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  opinion  of  Brodie  is 
correct. 

Symptoms, — Stiffness,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  weakness  not 
amounting  to  pain,  first  engages  the  attention  of  the  patient ;  and  as 
the  disease  advances,  pain  comes  on,  but  is  usually  for  a  long  time 
inconsiderable,  and  is  increased  by  exercise.  Swelling  is  soon  per- 
ceptible, which  has  a  doughy,  elastic  feeling  without  fluctuation,  and 
is  irregular  in  shaj^e.  This  elastic  feeling  is  often  very  deceptive, 
and  it  is  only  after  a  very  careful  examination,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  absence  of  fluctua- 
tion. The  stiffness  gradually  increases,  and  although  in  some 
instances  a  certain  degree  of  mobility  is  retained,  the  joint  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  at  length  scarcely  admits  of  any  motion. 
With  enlargement  of  the  joint  there  is  also  wasting  of  the  limb.  The 
disease  begins  very  gradually,  and  for  a  long  time  its  progress  is  slow ; 
but  when  it  reaches  its  advanced  stages,  the  pain  is  often  very  great, 
and  then  its  onwards  course  is  generally  rapid.  The  disease,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  may  terminate  either,  as  it  usually  does,  in  sup- 
purative inflammation  followed  by  total  destruction  of  the  joint,  or 
in  malignant  tumour,  which,  however,  is  comparatively  rare.  In  the 
former  case,  there  will  be  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of 
suppurative  inflammation;  in  the  latter,  the  articulation  becomes 
much  swollen,  and  communicates  to  the  finger  a  sensation  as  if 
greatly  distended  with  fluid ;  the  skin  becomes  tense,  glistening,  and 
prominently  marked  by  dilated  tortuous  veins  ;  the  pain  is  severe  and 
shooting,  and  attended  with  a  sense  of  great  weight ;  if  an  incision  is 
made,  blood  only  escapes,  and  the  disease  is  now  evidently  of  a 
malignant  nature.  For  a  considerable  time  constitutional  symptoms 
are  not  very  distinctly  marked ;  but  a  modified  form  of  hectic  super, 
venes,  which,  however,  becomes  much  more  urgent,  when  the  sup- 
purative crisis  arrives.  The  patient  becomes  sallow,  greatly  emaciated, 
debilitated,  and  dispirited,  and  shows  the  usual  symptoms  of  the 
cachexy  attendant  on  malignant  disease. 

TretUinemi, — As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  treatment  by 
which  the  natural  structure  of  any  organ  after  being  entirely  changed 
can  be  restored,  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  parts  would  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion,  which  the  present  state  of  our  experience  may  be 
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said  to  authonze,  that  this  disease  is  incurable.  In  its  early  stage  it 
may  be  somewhat  {mlliatoH,  and  its  progress  rendered  less  rapid,  by 
means  of  rest,  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  cold  lotions ;  and 
the  pain  attendant  on  the  sappurative  crisis  and  the  destruction  of 
the  cartilages  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  warm  applications ; 
and  thus  a  certain  degree  of  relief  may  be  obtained.  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
after  i*eferring  to  the  partial  benefit  derived  from  this  treatment^ 
says,  *'  But  no  method,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  capable  of 
doing  more  than  somewhat  checking  the  progress,  and  somewhat 
relieving  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  In  every  case  of  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  termination,  the  ulceration  of 
the  cartilages,  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  patient's  general  health,  have 
ultimately  rendered  the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  patient's  life.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the  surgeon 
is  called  upon  to  recommend  and  urge  an  operation  ;  but  at  an  earlier 
period  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  patient,  whether  he  will  live 
with  the  incumbrance  of  a  useless  limb  till  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease  renders  its  removal  indispensable,  or  whether  he  will  submit 
to  the  loss  of  it,  before  the  absolute  necessity  for  losing  it  exists.*'  If 
amputation  be  deferred  until  the  disease  result  in  a  malignant 
tumour,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  derive  from  it  any  further 
benefit  than  the  doubtful  chance  of  merely,  for  a  short  time, 
deferring  the  fatal  termination.  Some  surgeons  seem  to  think  that 
at  an  early  stage  the  disease  may  be  cured,  and  they  speak  favourably 
of  the  result  of  treatment  similar  to  that  recommended  for  scrofulous 
synovitis.  For  my  own  part,  having  found  it  necessary  to  amputate 
in  every  instance  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  I  agree 
with  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  considering  it  incurable. 

FIMliKIATED   STNOVIAL   MEMBRANE. 

In  this  disease  the  free  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  is 
studded  over  with  innumerable  bodies  termed  fimbriae,  of  a  white 
or  yellowish  white  colour,  and  usually  varying  in  size  from  a  millet 
to  a  common  pea ;  but  some  are  found  resembling,  both  in  size  and 
appearance,  the  appendices  epiploicse  of  the  large  intestines.  They 
are  smooth  and  uniform  in  their  outline,  and  of  a  glistening  appear- 
ance, as  if  invested  with  a  capsule  of  the  synovial  membrane.  They 
are  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  constricted  in  their  base,  and  con- 
nected with  the  synovial  membrane  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  In  some 
cases,  these  bodies  pervade  the  whole  articulation ;  in  others,  they 
merely  fringe  the  synovial  membrane.  They  usually  have  the 
appearance  of  being  formed  of  a  capsule  of  the  synovial  membrane 
filled  with  a  flsitty  substance,  and  occasionally  they  have  somewhat  of  a 
cartilaginous  consistence. 


DESTRUCTION   OF   ARTICULAR  CARTILAQE.  iZ6 

This  being  a  very  rare  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane,  little 
is  as  yet  underatood  either  of 

its  causes,  or  of  the  nature  of  Fig.  1*1. 

the  morbid  action  by  which  the 
change  of  structure  is  produced. 
The  view  taken  by  Rokitanaky 
of  this  adventitious  growth  is, 
that  it  is  that  form  of  lipoma 
which  Johann  Miiller  has  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of 
lipoma  arboresoeos  —  a  branch 
growth  of  &tty  tissue  in  the 
free  part ;  or  in  the  dupli- 
catures  of  synovial  membranes  : 
it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  knee- 
joint.  I  have  seen  one  spe- 
cimen of  it  in  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  three  most  beantiful  spe- 
cimens in  the  museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Loudon  ;  of 
one  of  the  best  of  which 
Mr.  Hewit  kindly  allowed  an 
artbt  to  take  a  drawing  for 
me,  a    copy  of  which  is  here 

Symplorm.-^-P&ia  during  and  after  exercise,  and  a  grating  sensation 
ou  moving  the  articulatory  sur&ces  of  the  bonee  on  each  other.  The 
joint  becomes  swollen  and  elastic,  with  stifihessand  more  or  less  limi- 
tation of  ite  motion.  There  are  no  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  those 
which  are  present  are  altogether  of  a  mechanical  character. 

DESTBUCnON   OP  ABTtCULAB  CARTILAOK. 

Destruction  of  the  substance  of  cartilage  may  take  place  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  other  structures,  and  as  the  result  of 
actions  confined  to  the  cartilage  itself;  in  which  circumstances  it  is 
said  to  be  oriffittal  or  primary;  or,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of 
acute,  chronic,  or  scrofulous  synovitis,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  por- 
tion of  bone  to  which  the  cartilage  adheres,  or  of  scrofulous  degenera- 
tion of  the  joint-ends  of  bone ;  when  it  is  called  secondary.  The 
destruction  may  thus  be  either  original  or  secondary;  it  may  be 
extremely  rapid  or  veiy  slow,  constituting  acute  or  chronic  destruc- 
tion ;  it  may  bo  limited  or  extensive ;  it  may  be  superficial  and 
limited,  or  superficial  and  extensive,  or  it  may  go  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  part  of  the  cartilage,  and  thus  penetrate  to  the  bone. 
Though  it  most  frequently  commences  on  the  free  snr&oe,  it  may 
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commence  in  the  middle  of  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  or,  if  it 
proceed  from  disease  of  the  bone,  on  the  attached  surface.  It 
ma;  be  unattended  with  the  slightest  vestige  of  disease  of  the  synorial 
membrane  or  bone ;  it  may  even  be  cured  by  the  unassisted  efforts 
of  nature,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  exudation,  by  the  formation 
of  a  fibro- nucleated  membrane  from  the  substance  of  the  cartilage 
itself;  or,  it  may  be  an  accompaniment  of  disease  of  the  synovial 
TDembrane  or  bone,  ending  in  total  destruction  of  the  joint.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  in  all  these  varieties,  the  structural  changea  in 
the  cartilage  are  found,  on  microscopical  examination,  to  be  similar, 
consisting  in  changes  in  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  cells, 
and  alterations  in  the  hyaline  substance. 

When  a  thin  slice  of  articular  cartilage,  in  a  healthy  state,  is 
examined  with  a  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  apparently 
homogeneous  substance  called  the  hyaline  substance  or  matrix,  with 
nucleated  cells,  named  also  cartilage  corpuscles,  disseminated  throngh 
it  with  a  certain  order  and  arrangement.  No  blood-vessels  are  seen 
in  cartilage,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  it 
contains  any.  Whatever  nn- 
Fig   U2. 
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trient  fluid  it  requires,  is  de- 
rived from  the  vessels  of  ad- 
joining textures,  and  is  con- 
veyed, it  is  believed,  through 
the  tissue  by  imbibition.  No 
nerves  have  been  traced  in 
cartilage,  and  it  is  knovra  to 
be  destitute  of  sensibility. 
Prom  this  brief  description  of 
articular  cartilage inits  healthy 
state,  the  following  account  of 
its  morbid  changes  will  be 
more  intelligible. 

To  Goodsir  and  Bedfem 
belongs  the  merit  of  having 
successfully  investigated  the 
changes  in  the  form,  contents) 
and  arrangement  of  the  cells, 
the  alterations  in  the 
hyaline  substance,  which  take 
place  in  the  various  forms  of 
destruction  of  articular  cartilage,  and  of  having  brought  forward  the 
views  which  are  at  present  entertained  regarding  those  changes.  The 
principal  structural  changes  observed  in  the  cells  and  in  the  hyalino 
substance  are  the  following. 

As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Goodsir,  destruction  of  cartilage  is 
always  accompanied  by  enlargement,  change  of  form,  and  irregular 
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ftrrangement  of  the  cells.  They  become  "  larger,  rounded  or  oviform, 
and  insteiid  of  two  or  three  nacleated  cells  in  their  interior,  contain 
a  mass  of  them."  The  enlarged  corpuscles  at  the  eur&ce  burst,  and 
discharge  their  contents,  so  that  the  disintegrated  suriace  presents  a 
series  of  cavities.  In  many  instances  the  content«  of  the  cells,  after 
having  been  discharged,  assist  the  altered  hyaline  substance  in  the 

Fig.  US. 
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formation  of  a  fibro-nucleated  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  cartilage.  This  is  caUed  the  yellow  fibrous  element,  to 
distingoish  it  from  the  white,  to  be  referred  to  in  the  description  of 
the  changefl  of  the  hyaline  substance.  In  such  cases  the  nuclei 
become  elongated  and  incorporated  with  the  fibres  of  the  split-up 
hyaline  subetance ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transfor- 
mations of  the  nuclei  which  have  as  yet  been  observed.  Other 
changes  of  the  nuclei,  of  frequent  occurrence,  are  their  conversion 
into  fatty  granules,  and  into  fat  globoles.  The  conversion  of  the 
nuclei  into  drops  of  oil  was  first  described  by  Rainy,  and  is  beautifully 
delineated  in  the  two  accompanying  di^p-ams  by  Redfem.  This  &tty 
degeneration  of  cartilage,  considered  a  result  of  defect  of  nutrition, 
begins  ia  the  nuclei,  which  are  transformed  into  granule  masaes, 
while  the  cell-wall  may  remain  unchanged.  Another  change,  which 
not  unfrequently  takes  place  in  cartilage,  is  the  infiltration  of  it 
with  amorphous  mineral  matt«r,  chiefly  salts  of  lime,  and  in  some 
instances  at  least  these  infiltrations  are  first  seen  in  the  cell-walls,  of 
which  an  example,  beautifully  delineated  by  Bedfem,  is  here  intro- 
duced. In  cases  of  very  rapid  destruction  of  cartilage,  it  appears  that 
the  changes  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  cells. 

The  alterations  in  the  hyaline  substance  consist  of  its  losing  its 
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natural  homogeneous  apjiearance,  and  in  its  being  split  up  into  bands 
and  fibres  projecting  into  the  Joint  and  constituting  the  white  fibrous 
element : — tbe  white  fibres  being  formed  entirely  out  of  hyaline  or 
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mtercellular  substance  and  the  yellow  out  of  the  nuclei  of  diseased 
cells      These  bands  become   incorporated  with   the   liberated    and 
elongated  nuclei  and  thus  con 
'^  stitute  a  fibro-nuoleated  mem 

brane  without  tbe  aid  of  any 
exudation  and  by  changes  ui 
the  cartil^e  itself  without  any 
other  textnre  being  involved 
These  fibres  constitute  prooessea 
)  Kjecting  into  the  joint  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  at  their 
free  extremities  and  at  their 
attached  extremities,  contuiuous 
with  the  hyaline  Bubtrtdnce. 
Bedfem  was  the  fii^t  to  demon 
strate  the  conversion  of  the 
hyaline  substance  into  fibres  in 
disease  of  articular  cartilage 
Sometimes  the  cartilages  are 
Wim  the  thinned  and  capable  of  being 
""  "^  easily  torn  from  the  bones,  and, 
in  still  more  aggravated  case% 
doubt  the  subject  of  death  in  coutinuons  mass. 
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are  Bctiully  detached  and  in  a  manner  loose  in  the  joint  These  con- 
ditions are  always  found  associated  with  disease  in  the  subjacent 
bone— the  disease  of  the  bone  no  doubt  tekiog  the  initiative,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  cartilage,  instead  of  affecting  the  whole  thickness, 
sprcsda  horizontally  along  the  Bur&oe  directed  to  the  bone.  In  soma 
instances,  the  articular  lamina  of  the  bone  has  been  found  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  cartilage,  in  consequence,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely undermined.     Cwtilage  during  the  whole  of  ita  processes 

Fig.  147. 
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remains  non-vascolar,  and  the  membrane  above  referred  to  is  regarded 
SB  the  result,  sot  the  cause  of  the  destruction.  Matter  never  forms 
until  other  textnrea  become  involved ;  and  the  distressing  symptoms 
which  at  one  time  were  believed  to  depend  on  destruction  of  cartilage, 
now  are  supposed  to  denote  morbid  changes  in  the  bone.  If  other 
teKtures  become  involved,  exudation  may  take  place  from  them,  and 
the  exuding  matter,  becoming  pervaded  by  Teasels  derived  from  the 
involved  texture,  constitntea  a  vaacnUr  adventitious  membrane  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  portion  of  cartilage.  This  membrane  is 
sometimes  formed  between  the  bone  and  the  cartilage;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  ita  formation  in  that  position  and  its  beooming 
pervaded  by  vessels  derived  from  the  bone,  may  be  attributed  the 
erroneous  impression  entertuned  by  some  observers,  that  in  one  form 
of  destruction  of  articular  cartilage,  the  destruction  is  preceded  by 
the  formation  of  veaaels  in  the  siibstanoe  of  the  cartilage  itsel£  The 
usual  situation  of  the  adventitious  membrane  is  on  the  free  surface ; 
and  ita  formation  is  properly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
synovial  membrane  becoming  involved  and  giving  out  an  exudation 
which  becomes  pervaded  by  vessels  derived  from  itself.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  in  many  oases,  there  has  been  found  extensive  ulceration 
of  cartilages  without  the  presence  of  any  vascular  membrane ;  and  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  in  others,  cartili^  has  been  found  covered  by 
a  newly-formed  vascular  membrane  without  being  ulcerated. 

Dr.  Redfem,  In  his  work  on  abnormal  nutrition  in  articnlar  carti- 
lage, has  given  the  following  as  the  conclusions  at  which  he  baa  ar. 
rived  in  consequence  of  bis  investigations  : — 

1.  That  all  the  known  forms  of  disease  in  articular  cartilagea  ara 
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connected  with  changes  in  the  texture,  which  are  essentially  similar 
to  each  other. 

2.  That  during  the  progress  of  these  changes,  the  cells  of  the  carti- 
lage become  enlarged,  rounded,  and  filled  with  corpuscles  in  lieu  of 
healthy  cells  ;  bursting,  subsequently,  and  discharging  their  contents 
into  the  texture  on  the  surface ;  whilst  the  hyaline  substance  splits 
into  bands  and  fibres,  and  the  changed  hyaline  substance,  and  the  dis- 
charged corpuscles  of  the  cells,  afterwards  form,  in  many  cases,  a  fibro- 
nucleated  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  cartilage. 

3.  That  these  changes  are  referable  only  to  an  abnormal  nutrition 
as  their  immediate  cause,  and  in  no  case  to  mechanical  or  chemical 
actions,  siich  as  attrition  or  digestion  in  a  diseased  secretion. 

4.  That  most  extensive  disease  may  go  on  in  many  joints  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  proceed  to  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cartilage  in  particular  parts,  without  the  patient's  knowledge,  and 
whilst  he  is  engaged  in  active  occupation. 

5.  That  the  disease  commences  most  frequently  on  the  free  surface  ; 
but  may  proceed  from  the  bone  to  affect  the  attached  surface,  or  may 
take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  cartilage. 

6.  That  it  is,  at  least,  very  doubtful  if  the  symptoms  which  are 
believed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  articular  cartilages, 
are  not  really  dependent  on  a  morbid  change  in  the  bone. 

7.  That  disease  of  the  whole  thickness  of  an  articular  cartilage  at 
particular  parts  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  by  the  formation  of  a  fibro- 
nudeated  membrane  &om  the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  new  exudation. 

Favourable  Resvlts, — These  vary  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
destruction.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  cartilage  be  removed,  the 
destruction  not  extending  through  the  whole  of  its  depth,  the  dis- 
eased part  may  be  healed,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  abnormal  nutri. 
tion,  by  a  fibro-nucleated  membrane,  formed  entirely  from  the  carti- 
lage itself  in  the  manner  already  described.  In  such  cases,  the 
affected  part,  as  will  be  understood  from  what  has  already  been 
stat-ed,  presents  a  villous  appearance. 

If  the  destruction  be  superficial,  and  the  synovial  membrane  be 
involved,  there  may  be  incorporated  with  the  fibro-nucleated  mem- 
brane a  depressed  cicatrix  formed  by  exudation  from  the  synovial 
membrane. 

When  the  loss  of  substance  is  to  a  greater  depth,  exposing  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone,  or  when  a  limited  portion  of  the  bone  is  removed, 
exudation  may  take  place  from  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  and  osseous 
granules,  not  rising  to  the  level  of  the  cartilage,  may  occupy  the 
affected  part,  or  the  granules  may  be  covered  by  a  depressed  cicatrix 
derived  from  the  synovial  membrane. 

Heproduction  of  cartilage  never  takes  place,  and  instead  of  any  of 
the  above  favourable  results,  the  place  of  disintegrated  cartilage  may 
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be  occupied  by  an  amorphous  formation,  technioallj  called  the  por- 
cellaneous deposit.  This  substance  fiUa  up  the  oavity,  and  its  smooth 
und  polished  surface  compensates  for  the  want  of  cartilage  and  of 
synovial  membrane. 

If  there  happen  to  be  destruction  of  cartilage  and  osseous  granu- 
lations on  opposite  sides  of  an  articulation,  the  granulations  may 
unite,  and  a  form  of  anchylosis  be  produced. 

After  making  numerous  examinations  of  human  articular  cartilages 
in  a  state  of  disease,  Bedfem  made  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals,  which  resulted  in  <temonstrating,  that  injuries 
inflicted  on  cartilages  give  rise  to  changes  in  the  cells  and  in  the 
hyaline  membranes,  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in  cartilages 
of  the  human  body ;  that  repair  may  be  effected  by  fibrous  tissue, 
containing  both  the  white  and  the  yellow  fibrous  elomeut,  or  by 
calcification  of  the  portion  left  after  the  injury.  These  experiments 
have  also  demonstrated  moat  clearly  that  wounds  of  cartilages  are 
capable  of  perfect  uniou  hy  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  out  of  the 
cut  surfaces 


The  essential  part  of  this  process  is  believed  to  be  the  softening  of 
the  intercellular  substance,  the  formation  of  white  fibres  from  softened 
intercellular  substance,  and  of  nuclear  fibres  by  the  elongation  of 
free  nuclei.  Ey  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Eedfem  I  am  allowed  the  use 
of  bis  beautiful  diagrams,  which  demonstrate  so  clearly  the  results  of 
his  experiments. 

It  is  not  believed  by  liim  to  be  necessary  that  the  cells  should  be 
much  enlarged  or  crowded  with  corpuscles;  for,  although  it  took  place 
in  the  union  represented  in  one  of  these  figures,  in  that  represented 
in  the  other  two,  where  it  was  more  jjcrfect,  there  was  no  enlargement 
of  the  ceils,  or  crowding  of  them  with  corpuscles. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  paper  has  been  published  by  Kedfern  on 
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the  "  Healiag  of  Wounds  ia  Articular  Cartilage,  with  Bemarkii  on 
the  Relation  between  Diaeasea  of  Cartilage  and  Ulceration  and  In- 
flamination  in  other  Textures,"  and  the  concluaioua  at  which  he 
arrived  are  expressed  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  think  that  the  demonstration  hgg  been   full;  made,  that  every 
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morbid  action  which  takes  place,  in  the  structure  of  cartilage  is 
referable  to  an  abnormal  nutrition  of  ita  texture,  and,  in  so  fer,  all 
these  morbid  actions  resemble  inflammation :  they  differ  from  it, 
1st,  in  not  being  attended  with  exudation,  because  the  texture  in 
which  they  occur  contains  no  blood -ve^asels  ;  and,  2nd,  in  not  giving 
rise  to  pain  on  account  of  the  absence  of  nerves.  If,  therefore,  in- 
flammation be  merely  a  prooees  of  abnormal  nutrition,  it  takes  place 
in  cartilaginous  as  well  as  in  other  textures ;  but,  if  we  include  exuda- 
tion as  an  essential  phenomenon  of  inflammation,  it  never  affects  the 
human  articular  cartilages,  which  contain  no  blood-vessela,  and  pre- 
sent no  exudation  in  H''''™'^"  So  with  ulceration, — if  we  are  to 
separate  the  softening,  degeneration,  and  ejection  of  tissue,  in  the 
formation  of  an  ulcer  from  the  exudation,  which  is  an  almost  constant 
attendant  on  this  process  in  vascular  tissues,  aud  forms  cicatrices  in 
them,thenulceratiou  in  cartilage  and  in  other  tissues  is  identical,  though 
the  method  by  which  ulcers  heal,  in  the  two  forms  of  texture,  is 
altogether  different ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  iuclude  iu  the  term 
ulceration  the  production  of  exudation,  and  its  transformation  into 
the  tissue  of  the  cicatrix,  then  it  is  equally  clear  that  ulceration  in 
cartilage  and  in  vascular  tissues  differs  in  the  occurrence  of  those 
phenomena  in  the  latter  case,  and  not  in  the  former." 

Finally,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  following  conclusions: — 
Ist  Wounds  iu  articular  cartil^es  heal  perfectly,  by  the  formation 
of  fibrous  tissues  out  of  the  cut  suriace. 

2ud.  The  fibrous  cicatrix  consists  of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  which 
are  formed  out  of  the  intercellular  tissue  substance  of  the  cartilage, 
and  out  of  the  nuclei  of  its  cells  respectively. 
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3rd.  Articular  cartilages  disappear  after  amputation  at  the  joints, 
either  hy  being  transformed  into  fibrous  tissue^  which  is  mixed 
with  that  of  the  cicatrix,  or  by  slow  injection  of  their  particles  into 
a  newly  completed  synovial  sac. 

4th.  Ulceration  in  articular  cartilages  differs  from  that  in  other 
tissues^  in  being  neither  accompanied  by  exudation,  nor  attended 
with  pain,— differences  which  depend  on  the  absence  of  vessels  and 
nerves. 

5th.  Ulcers  in  articular  cartilages  heal  by  transformation  of  the 
surrounding  cartilage  tissue  into  fibre,  but  those  occurring  in  other 
textures  are  cured  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  out  of  newly  exuded 
blood  plasma. 

6th.  Inflammation,  regarded  as  a  process  of  abnormal  nutrition, 
attended  with  changes  in  the  blood  and  blood-vessels,  including 
exudation  as  an  essential  phenomenon,  does  not  occur  in  articular 
cartilages  in  man,  simply  because  these  textures  contain  no  blood- 
vessels. 

7th.  The  whole  diseased  states  of  cartilage  are  referable  to  a 
changed  or  abnormal  nutrition  of  the  texture,  and  to  this  alone;  when 
unaccompanied  by  disease  in  other  textures,  they  produce  no  pain  or 
other  symptoms  by  which  they  can  be  recognised,  and  have  much  less 
surgical  importance  than  they  have  for  many  years  been  supposed 
to  possess. 

SCBOFULOUS   DISEASE   OF    THE    JOINTS    IN   WHICH    THE    CANCELLATED 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE   BONES   IS   PRIMARILY  AFFECTED. 

Morbid  Changes, — ^The  morbid  changes  in  the  early  stage  are  those 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  scrofulous  tubercular  abscess  of  bone. 
The  morbid  changes  in  the  bone  may  lead  to  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages and  discharge  of  the  collection  in  the  bone  into  the  joint. 

The  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  deposit  originally  contained  in  the  bone,  are  followed 
by  general  synovitis,  which  very  rapidly  terminates  in  suppuration  ; 
and  the  contents  of  the  joint,  consisting  of  purulent  matter,  tuber- 
cular degeneration,  and  the  debris  of  the  bone,  may  ultimately  be 
discharged  by  ulceitition  of  the  external  soft  tissues.  Soon  after  the 
disease  is  fully  established,  and  the  communication  is  opened  as  above 
described  between  the  diseased  cavity  and  the  joint,  the  changes  within 
the  bone  are  followed  by  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  soft  parts  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  bone,  which  gives  rise  to  a  firm  swelling,  by 
gelatinous  infiltration  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  surrounding 
textures ;  and  at  a  more  advanced  period,  by  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  which  causes  slight  oedema.  There  is,  at  an  early 
stage,  a  hard  swelling  from  effusion  of  lymph,  and  afterwards  a  swell- 
ing with  fluctuation  from  the  distension  of  the  synovial  membrane  by 
the  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint     The  skin  over  the  swelling 
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fz.7*:  lixifr  rars  ii  sccaecieLtafr  if  aoi&fr  c»it  of  the 


SyiiiCi^k^. — SLiz^'  ja^    :r  TJ.'iatfrTifgi  ieiTSCLy  aamoaaliai^  to  pun, 

W  i£^  ra^-tci  1.:  &  rifcrarr'iU'  sec  a^*:«ii  ib*  exsrefunr  of  tlie  bone. 

brcc^4  -:c.  bj  iLe  *rAS  cf  ':e«L  c j  lAi^  ■xosmc,\  poaore^  and  bj 
Erixicic.  Tbeae  fT^rccf=:£  «;«  jc^t-aI  ^ii^  ihit  e&aacos  in  the  booe. 
Iz.  i£«  ci:<=;k  cf  ii=.-r.  iLe  piiz.  i«  i:Ccw^  bj  a  sveHin^  vhich  at 
£xss  i«  ±n^  L&rl  4=d  ^=.rSe-lIi=^  azii  jeesE^  «o  Sipe&i  on  enlavgement 
of  tLe  b::>s;. 

It  vu  as  ooe  ti^-*  a  cc^ — r^  occricc  i2sas  t&ie  beais  of  tbe  bones 
wre  alvaji  ex^«£>ied  in  ^ry  diwaiy.  RssmL  Orovtber.  Lawrenoe^ 
S.  Cior^r.  azfd  od-ersw  ex^-nas^eii  ac  ixmsLte  seQuaent.  and  tbe  belief 
l«cui.<r  rtzirrTal  «La«  tbf  ye^I:T.g  viic^  as:v«ean  Hke  expansion  of  tbe 
Im»«  k  C'-riiLZ  lo  r^<^<c  az.-i  gy-'ar-c^a  ae«:«si&  exieni^l  to  tbe  bone  : 
bet  i&C're  r*<ei:i  obserrefs  have  n!«  wiiL  examp  W.  and  I  baTe  seen  a 
.r  5piv:rr.^rs>  vbicL  pcv'-T«  izMicitesttUT  tbe  eriatence  of 

Tbat  the  bead  of  a  b:'^^  i$  cccasic'CalZT  <&!aneed  in  otber  ^*fii^mt>^^  it 
is  imfosEft'Ie  to  der.j  i  \q\  \Lt  cases  I  r«-ii»-  to  v«ze  examples  of  expan- 
son  c^  tbe  shell  combined  vii2k  tal«enr;ijar  defodi  in  tbe  bone;^  and 
no  dodbt  the  ir.rAri-yna^arr  p<voets  ibas  ccexisted  witb  tbe 
led  to  tbe  exp^j^sion. 

In  the  next  sia^.  the  pain  is  throb-biz:^  and  extends  orer  tbe  wbole 
articixlition  ;  and  the  svellinj:  i<  no  longer  confined  to  tbe  situation 
of  tbe  bone,  bus  is  gezieral  over  tbe  vbole  joint,  and  presents  tbe 
cbaracter  ci  fluotoatioa.  These  srmpuxns  are  coeval  witb  tbe  in- 
flammation of  tbe  sjnofial  membrane.  Ultiniat^v-  tbe  skin  becomes 
tense^  white,  and  glistening,  and  is  marked  vitb  dilated  tortaona 
veins ;  and  tbe  inflammation  extending  to  tbe  snperimpoaed  soft  tis- 
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Bues,  often  gives  an  (Edematous  character  to  the  swelling.  The  disease 
has  already  advanced  to  suppuration,  and  the  matter,  together  with 
the  debris  of  the  bone,  may  be  discharged  through  ulcerated  aper- 
tures. At  first,  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance.  After  some 
time,  inflammatory  fever  comes  on,  and  is  ultimately  succeeded  by 
hectic.  This,  like  other  varieties  of  scrofulous  disease,  is  chiefly  inci- 
dental to  young  persons,  and  usually  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
and  although  it  has  occasionally  been  found  in  persons  in  the  middle 
period  of  life,  yet  it  rarely  attacks  any  one  after  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  has  not  previously  been  the  subject  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Treatment — In  this,  as  in  all  scrofulous  diseases,  the  local  affection 
is  very  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  which  becomes  therefore  of  paramount 
importance.  The  formation  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone  takes  place  at  an  early  period,  and  the  condi- 
tions most  favourable  to  its  formation  are  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and 
a  weak  state  of  the  general  health.  It  is  often  found  in  persons  of 
that  habit,  who  have  been  confined  to  situations  where  the  air  is  im- 
pure, cold,  or  damp ;  who  have  been  excluded  from  free  exposure  to 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  who  have  lived  on  a  diet  not  sufficiently  nutri- 
tious ;  who  have  not  enjoyed  regular  exercise  and  fresh  air ;  or  who 
have  been  subjected  to  any  cause  of  debility.  If  the  presence  of  the 
deposit  be  suspected,  the  endeavour  must  be  made  to  limit  its  extent, 
and  to  delay  the  suppuration  by  removing  the  patient  from  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  unhealthy  secretion.  For  that  purpose,  the  best 
constitutional  treatment  is  that  which  is  mentioned  when  treating  of 
scrofulous  chronic  synovitis,  which  need  not  again  be  described.  The 
means  there  recommended  for  improving  the  general  health  will  be 
found  most  effectual  for  limiting  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  prevent- 
ing and  repressing  inflammation ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  scrofulous 
diseases,  more  benefit  may  be  expected  from  constitutional  than  from 
local  treatment. 

For  facilitating  the  description  of  the  local  treatment,  the  disease 
may  be  considered  in  three  diflerent  stages  : — 

1.  When  it  is  confined  to  the  bone  ;  2.  When  it  extends  into  the 
articulation  ;  3.  When  the  abscess  bursts,  or  is  opened. 

In  aU  these  stages,  rest  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  indications^  to  be  fulfilled  are — to  limit  the 
disease,  and  prevent  its  extending  into  the  joint.  With  this  view,  in 
addition  to  rest  of  the  limb,  cold  applications  are  sometimes  employed 
with  advantage.  Local  depletion  and  counter-irritation  are  at  times 
necessary,  but  the  employment  of  depletion  forms  no  prominent  part 
of  the  treatment.  In  this  stage  I  have  frequently  prescribed  leeches, 
when,  from  any  circumstance,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fresh  accession  of 
inflammation,  and  the  apparent  result  has  been  to  relieve,  for  the 
time,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms ;  but  beyond  this,  I  have  never 
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remains  white,  but  from  its  natural  wrinkles  being  unfolded,  it  pre- 
sents a  kind  of  glazed  appearance  ;  the  veins  under  it  become  large, 
and  the  parts  above  and  below  the  joint,  weak,  soft,  and  emaciated. 
The  condition  of  parts  in  many  cases  revealed  by  dissection  may  be 
stated  to  be  scrofulous  abscess  and  caries  of  bone,  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  in  consequence  of  more  or  less  extensive  de- 
struction of  cartilage  ;  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, abscess  of  the  joint,  gelatinous  infiltration  of  the  synovial 
membrane  and  of  surrounding  textures,  and  more  or  less  extensive 
riddling  of  the  parts  above  the  joint  by  abscesses  and  sinuses.  The 
tubercular  deposit  is  regarded  as  a  transformation  of  liquor  sanguinis 
exuded  into  the  part  in  consequence  of  some  grade  of  the  inflamma- 
toiy  process ;  but  this  grade  is  very  slight  compared  to  that  which 
takes  place  when  the  disease  extends  into  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  joint. 

Symptoms. — Slight  pain,  or  uneasiness  scarcely  amounting  to  pain, 
and  felt  only  at  times,  and  a  considerable  sense  of  weakness  of  the 
articulation,  are  usually  the  earliest  symptoms.  As  the  morbid  changes 
advance,  the  pain  becomes  more  severe,  and  is  for  a  long  time  referred 
by  the  patient  to  a  particular  spot  about  the  extremity  of  the  bone. 
The  pain  is  of  a  heavy,  aching,  bursting  character,  and  is  generally 
brought  on  by  the  heat  of  bed,  by  the  dependent  posture,  and  by 
motion.  These  symptoms  are  coeval  with  the  changes  in  the  bone. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  pain  is  followed  by  a  swelling,  which  at 
first  is  firm,  hard,  and  unyielding,  and  seems  to  depend  on  enlargement 
of  the  bone. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  common  opinion,  that  the  heads  of  the  bones 
were  always  expanded  in  this  disease.  Russel,  Crowther,  Lawrence, 
S.  Cooper,  and  othei's,  expressed  an  opposite  sentiment,  and  the  belief 
became  general  that  the  swelling  which  appears  like  expansion  of  the 
bone  is  owing  to  plastic  and  gelatinous  deposits  external  to  the  bone ; 
but  more  recent  observers  have  met  with  examples,  and  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  specimens,  which  prove  incontestably  the  existence  of 
expansion  of  the  bone. 

That  the  head  of  a  bone  is  occasionally  enlarged  in  other  diseases,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  the  cases  I  refer  to  were  examples  of  expan- 
sion of  the  shell  combined  with  tubercular  deposit  in  the  bone,  and 
no  doubt  the  inflammatory  process  that  coexisted  with  the  deposit 
led  to  the  expansion. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  pain  is  throbbing,  and  extends  over  the  whole 
articulation ;  and  the  swelling  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  situation 
of  the  bone,  but  is  general  over  the  whole  joint,  and  presents  the 
character  of  fluctuation.  These  symptoms  are  coeval  with  the  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane.  Ultimately  the  skin  becomes 
tense,  white,  and  glistening,  and  is  marked  with  dilated  tortuous 
veins ;  and  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  superimposed  sofl  tis- 
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Baes,  often  gives  an  (Edematous  character  to  the  swelling.  The  disease 
has  already  advanced  to  suppuration,  and  the  matter,  together  with 
the  debris  of  the  bone,  may  be  discharged  through  ulcerated  aper- 
tures. At  first,  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance.  After  some 
time,  inflammatory  fever  comes  on,  and  is  ultimately  succeeded  by 
hectic.  This,  like  other  varieties  of  scrofulous  disease^  is  chiefly  inci- 
dental to  young  persons,  and  usually  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty ; 
and  although  it  has  occasionally  been  found  in  persons  in  the  middle 
period  of  life,  yet  it  rarely  attacks  any  one  after  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  has  not  previously  been  the  subject  of  scrofulous  disease. 

TretUnient — In  this,  as  in  all  scrofulous  diseases,  the  local  affection 
is  very  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health,  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  which  becomes  therefore  of  paramount 
importance.  The  formation  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone  takes  place  at  an  early  period,  and  the  condi- 
tions most  favourable  to  its  formation  are  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and 
a  weak  state  of  the  general  health.  It  is  often  found  in  persons  of 
that  habit,  who  have  been  confined  to  situations  where  the  air  is  im- 
pure, cold,  or  damp ;  who  have  been  excluded  from  free  exposure  to 
the  light  of  the  sun  ;  who  have  lived  on  a  diet  not  sufficiently  nutri- 
tious ;  who  have  not  enjoyed  regular  exercise  and  fresh  air ;  or  who 
have  been  subjected  to  any  cause  of  debility.  If  the  presence  of  the 
deposit  be  suspected,  the  endeavour  must  be  made  to  limit  its  extent, 
and  to  delay  the  suppuration  by  removing  the  patient  from  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  unhealthy  secretion.  For  that  purpose,  the  best 
constitutional  treatment  is  that  which  is  mentioned  when  treating  of 
scrofulous  chronic  synovitis,  which  need  not  again  be  described.  The 
means  there  recommended  for  improving  the  general  health  will  be 
found  most  effectual  for  limiting  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  prevent- 
ing and  repressing  inflammation ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  scrofulous 
diseases,  more  benefit  may  be  expected  from  constitutional  than  from 
local  treatment. 

For  facilitating  the  description  of  the  local  treatment,  the  disease 
may  be  considered  in  three  different  stages  : — 

1.  When  it  is  confined  to  the  bone  ;  2.  When  it  extends  into  the 
articulation  ;  3.  When  the  abscess  bursts,  or  is  opened. 

In  aU  these  stages,  rest  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  indications^  to  be  fulfilled  are — to  limit  the 
disease,  and  prevent  its  extending  into  the  joint.  With  this  view,  in 
addition  to  rest  of  the  limb,  cold  applications  are  sometimes  employed 
with  advantage.  Local  depletion  and  counter-irritation  are  at  times 
necessary,  but  the  employment  of  depletion  forms  no  prominent  part 
of  the  treatment.  In  this  stage  I  have  frequently  prescribed  leeches, 
when,  from  any  circumstance,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fresh  accession  of 
inflammation,  and  the  apparent  result  has  been  to  relieve,  for  the 
time,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ;  but  beyond  this,  I  have  never 
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been  sensible  of  any  advantage,  and  in  no  case  have  I  ventured  on 
the  practice  but  with  reluctance.  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  depletion  has  less  influence  in  scrofulous  than  in  common  in- 
flammation ;  and  that  if  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  an  impression  on 
the  general  health,  it  increases  the  danger  of  the  local  aflection.  Mild 
counter-irritatiou,  to  an  extent  not  to  aflect  the  general  health,  may, 
in  general,  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

The  paramount  indication,  however,  is  perfect  immunity  of  the 
joint  from  motion,  and  unless  that  indication  be  fulfilled,  treatment 
will  be  of  no  avail.  Gutta-percha  or  leather  splints  lined  with  flannel, 
and  starch  bandages,  are  the  best  appliances  for  that  purpose.  I 
prefer  splints  of  gutta-percha  to  those  of  leather ;  but  in  the  event  of 
local  applications  not  being  necessary,  the  starch  bandage,  applied  so 
as  not  to  cause  any  undue  pressure,  is  exceedingly  convenient,  and 
even  where  issues  are  necessary,  it  will  often  be  found  the  best  means 
of  keeping  the  joint  at  rest ;  and  openings,  or,  as  they  have  been  called, 
traps,  may  be  cut  out  to  allow  of  the  application  of  issues  or  other 
means  for  counter-irritation.  If  splints  or  the  starch  bandage  be 
nicely  applied,  the  patient  may  be  drawn  out  into  the  open  air,  which 
is  so  important  in  this  disease. 

In  the  second  stage,  rest,  with  warm  emollient  applications,  as 
poultices  and  fomentations,  are  the  local  remedies  most  likely  to 
give  relief. 

In  the  third  stage,  rest  is  necessary,  lest  any  of  nature's  attempts 
at  anchylosis  should  be  frustrated.  If  abscess  forms,  it  should  be 
freely  opened  by  a  sufficiently  long  incision,  a  poultice  applied,  the  limb 
preserved  in  a  serviceable  position,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms 
carefully  attended  to.  Pressure  should  also  be  employed  so  far  as  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  sinuses,  without  obstructing  the  discharge  of 
the  puniient  matter.  If  the  disease  continues  to  advance,  and  the 
hectic  fever  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  life,  excision  of  the 
joint  or  amputation  may  be  necessary  ;  but  before  deteimining  on 
these  steps,  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  should  be  carefully 
examined,  with  the  view  more  especially  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  the  patient  be  free  from  pulmonic  and  mesenteric  disease ;  for  it 
may  be  found  that  the  tubercular  degeneration  is  general,  and,  if  so, 
there  is  but  little  probability  that  an  operation  would  be  followed  by 
recovery. 

MORBUS   COXARIUS,    OR  SCROFULOUS   DISEASE   OF  THE   HIP   JOINT. 

This  disease,  most  commonly  aflecting  children  and  individuals 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  is  occasionally  though  more  rarely  met  with 
at  a  later  period.  It  forms  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  hip-joint 
disease  in  children  and  in  persons  under  puberty,  and  begins  in  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  acetabulum,  the  femur,  or  of  both  ; 
whereas  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint  usually  met  with  after  puberty, 
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and  most  common  between  that  period  and  the  thirty-fifth  year,  is 
believed  to  commence  in  the  other  texture  of  the  joint  Out  of  102 
cases  of  hip-joint  disease  of  which  I  have  the  age  of  the  patients,  80 
were  under  16  years  of  age,  19  between  16  and  35,  and  3  between  35 
and  40.  As  the  morbid  changes  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of 
8crofulou3  disease  of  joints  in  which  the  bone  is  primarily  affected — 
this  being  an  example  of  that  form  of  disease  in  the  hip, — it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  so  lengthened  a  description  of  certain  points,  as 
would  otherwise  have  been  requisite. 

Symptoina, — These  have  been  divided  by  some  authors  into  two 
stages  or  periods,  by  Ford  and  others  into  three,  and  some  have 
arranged  them  into  four  stages  or  periods,  the  first  being  what  they 
call  the  period  of  invasion.  In  the  following  description  we  shall 
divide  them  into  three  stages. 

First  St(ige, — This,  like  some  other  scrofulous  diseases,  is  of  so  in- 
sidious a  nature,  that  it  has  often  made  considerable  progress  before 
its  existence  is  suspected,  the  patient  complaining  for  a  long  time 
merely  of  weakness  and  weariness  of  the  limb,  with  uneasiness  at  the 
knee,  but  without  any  pain  at  the  hip.  This  absence  of  pain  in  the 
affected  joint  has,  in  some  instances,  led  unwary  practitioners  to 
mistake  the  seat  of  the  disease.  With  these  symptoms,  there  is  a 
halt  or  slight  limp  in  walking,  and  if  the  extremity  be  examined 
at  this  period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hip  is  flattened  by  the  wasting 
of  the  glutei  muscles,  the  limb  emaciated,  and  the  affected  extremity 
elongated  ;  which  last  phenomena  arises,  as  is  explained  by  Hunter, 
from  the  pelvis  being  lower  on  the  diseased  side,  in  consequence  of 
the  patient  supporting  the  body  on  the  sound  limb.  As  the  disease 
advances,  there  is  usually  decided  pain  in  the  hip-joint ; — in  some 
instances,  however,  it  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  pain 
at  the  knee.  The  pain  is  increased  by  motion,  or  by  pressure  of  the 
trochanter  inwards,  or  of  the  limb  upwards,  or  by  any  means  which 
direct  the  pressure  against  the  diseased  portion  of  the  joint ;  and 
sometimes  the  patient,  to  relieve  the  parts  affected  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  pressure,  maintains  the  limb  in  a  position,  in  which  the 
ball  of  the  femur  U  made  to  press  least  against  the  acetabulum.  The 
pain  is  felt  in  the  joint,  and  also  at  the  knee,  principally  along  its 
inner  side  ;  and  though  the  knee  is  only  sympathetically  affected,  the 
\mn  is  sometimes  more  severe  there  than  at  the  hip,  so  that  it  is 
occasionally  difficult  to  convince  a  patient  that  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is  not  in  tlie  knee.  This  is  an  exemplification  of  what  is  frequently 
observed,  namely,  that  when  disease  exists  at  one  set  of  terminal 
expansions  of  a  particular  nerve,  the  pain  is  oflen  referred  to  the 
extremities  of  other  branches  given  off  by  the  same  nerve ;  for  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  gives  branches  to  the  hip  and  also  to  the  knee ;  y 
and  the  tinink  of  the  obturator  nerve  supplies  the  hip-joint  with  nervesf 
while  its  anterior  and  posterior  branches  give  nerves  to  the  knee. 
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Before  the  termination  of  this  stage,  there  is  a  sense  of  tension  in 
the  groin,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in  that  situation  usually  begin 
to  swell. 

Second  Stage. — The  pain  at  the  knee  is  much  increased,  and  is 
almost  always  considerably  greater  than  at  the  hip,  but  in  the  last- 
mentioned  situation  only  is  it  increased  on  pressure,  which  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  There  is  pain  at  the  hip- 
joint  on  concussion  produced  by  striking  the  trochanter,  the  knee,  or 
the  sole  of  the  foot  The  pain  is  much  aggravated  by  motion  ;  the 
patient  supports  his  body  entirely  on  the  sound  limb  ;  the  motions  of 
the  joint  are  impeded,  so  that  flexion  and  extension  cannot  be  carried 
to  their  natural  extent,  and  there  is  also  limitation  of  rotation,  espe- 
cially of  rotation  inwards,  any  attempt  at  which  gives  rise  to  great 
pain.  Forcible  abduction  also  causes  pain  at  the  hip.  There  is  con- 
siderable swelling  about  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  together  with 
the  other  symptoms^  namely,  flattening  of  the  hip  and  its  consequent 
unnaturally  broad  appearance ;  a  lower  position  of  the  trochanter  and 
fold  of  the  hip,  than  on  the  sound  side ;  wasting  of  the  limb,  and 
apparent  elongation  of  the  extremity.  Some  surgeons  state,  that  real 
elongation  takes  place  in  this  stage  ;  but  for  my  own  pai*t,  though  I 
have  given  particular  attention  to  this  point,  I  have  in  every  instance 
found  the  elongation  seeming,  and  not  real.  By  those  who  believe 
the  elongation  to  be  real,  various  ex})lanations  have  been  ofiered. 
Some  suppose  that,  fi*om  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  ligtiments, 
the  thigh-bone  is  partially  expelled  from  its  socket,  and  so  falls  down ; 
others,  that  the  under  part  of  the  acetabulum  being  destroyed,  it  thus 
becomes  wider,  and  the  muscles  relaxed  ;  while  there  are  those  who 
think  that  the  under  part  of  the  acetabulum  and  part  of  the  head  of 
the  femur  are  simultaneously  destroyed.  I  believe,  however,  that,  in 
eveiy  instance,  the  lengthening  will  be  found  to  be  only  apparent,  and 
that  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  careful 
examination  be  made  of  the  measurements  between  corresponding 
points  of  the  pelvis  and  extremities,  they  will  be  precisely  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  body.  With  alteration  of  the  position  of  the 
pelvis,  there  is  often  found  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Third  Stage. — ^In  this  stage  the  swelling  is  larger  and  more  pain- 
ful, it  presents  the  character  of  fluctuation,  and  ultimately  breaks, 
the  matter  which  continues  to  be  discharged  being  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  and  indicating  carious  destruction.  Sometimes  the  abscess, 
instead  of  appearing  on  the  thigh,  has  made  its  way  into  the  pelvis 
through  an  opening  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  bottom  of  the 
acetabulum  ;  in  some  cases  it  has  burst  into  the  vagina,  and  in  others 
into  the  rectum;  and  occasionally  it  has  been  found  to  be  discharged 
into  the  pelvis,  and  thence  to  escape  through  the  ischiatic  notch.  The 
appearance  of  an  abscess  is  alwajrs  an  extremely  unfavourable  symptom. 
In  this  stage,  the  extremity  becomes  really  shortened,  either  from 
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destruction  of  the  margin  of  the  acetabolum,  whereby  the  oavitj 
becomes  shallower  and  wider,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  limb  being  drawn 
up,  or  from  this  condition  combined  with  destruction  of  the  head  of 
the  femur,  or  from  actual  dislocation.  The  shortening  is  sometimes 
sudden,  but  more  frequently  gradual.  When  dLsdocation  takes  plaoe^ 
— which,  however,  is  not  always  the  case, — the  head  of  the  femur  is 
usually,  although  not  invariably,  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  In  this  case  the  trochanter  major  is  drawn 
upwards  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  hip  is  protuberant,  the 
swelling  being  produced  by  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  and 
the  muscles  which  are  raised  up  by  it.  The  wasted  condition  of  the 
limb  makes  the  swelling  appear  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  :  but  surgeons 
have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  ascertain,  how  the  symptoms  are 
modified  according  as  the  disease  commences  in  the  bones,  as  in  hip- 
joint  disease  of  young  persons,  or  in  the  softer  textures,  as  in  that  of 
adults  ;  and  also  when  the  bones  take  the  initiative,  whether  there  be 
any  modifications  of  the  symptoms  according  as  the  disease  is  chiefly 
in  the  acetabulum,  or  chiefly  in  the  femur.  When  it  begins  in  the 
acetabulum,  a  most  fatal  variety  of  the  disease,  the  pain  at  first  is  seldom 
in  the  hip  or  in  the  knee,  but  in  the  iliac  fossa  and  side  of  the  pelvis ; 
it  becomes,  however^  at  last  severe  in  the  joint,  and  greatly  increased 
by  the  ball  of  the  femur  being  sent  in  against  the  acetabulum,  and  the 
patient  cannot,  in  consequence,  support  his  weight  on  the  limb.  The 
abscess  usually  becomes  intra-pelvic,  and  may  point  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  or  into  the  pelvic  viscera. 

I  lately  saw  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  the  abscess  made  its  way 
into  the  rectum,  one  where  it  opened  into  the  vagina,  and  another 
where  it  opened  into  the  bladder.  Dislocation  is  not  so  common  in 
the  acetabular  variety  as  in  the  femoral ;  but  in  some  instances  the 
head  of  the  bone  has  been  found  projecting  into  the  pelvis  through 
the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  When  the  disease  commences  in  the 
femur,  constituting  what  some  have  called  the  femoral  variety,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  acetabular,  the  symptoms  are  usually  of  a  very 
insidious  character,  the  pain  at  the  knee  is  more  marked  in  this  than 
in  any  other  variety,  dislocation  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  advanced 
stage,  the  limb  is  in  general  bent,  and  in  both  these  varieties  abscess, 
sooner  or  later,  takes  place.  A  peculiarity  of  symptoms  not  un- 
frequently  observed  in  this  form  of  the  disease  is,  that  at  first  the  limb 
is  everted  by  the  irritation  of  the  powerful  rotators  outwards,  whei-eas 
in  the  advanced  stage,  owing  to  these  muscles  being  weakened  by 
abscesses  forming  under  them,  and  by  becoming  tlie  subject  of  fatty 
degeneration,  the  psoas,  iliacus,  and  adductor  muscles  being  no  longer 
overbalanced,  flex,  adduct,  and  turn  the  limb  jn wards.  When  both 
bones  are  affected,  the  symptoms  will  more  or  less  partake  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  acetabular  and  fcnioi-al  varieties,  and  in  the  hip- 
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joint  disease  of  adolta,  named  by  some  tLe  arthritic  form,  has  the 
ordinary  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  of  arthritis,  which  need 
not  here  bd  enumerated.  By  theae  Hymptoma,  the  age,  and  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  the  local  (lymptoms  at  the  commencement,  the  diag- 
nosis is  easily  made  out. 

The  general  health  is  at  first  but  little  affected  in  the  disease 
of  early  life;  after  some  time,  alight  symptoms  of  inflammstoiy  fcTer 
may  supervene  ;  but  the  formation  of  abscess  is  followed  by  hectic, 
and  its  usual  train  of  consequences. 

Morbid  Changes. — Opportunities  of  making  dissections  in  the  third 
stage  are  unfortunately  numerous  ;  but  as  in  that  stage  the  whole 
articular  apparatus  is  involved,  it  is  impossible  then  to  discover 
by  dissection  which  structure  was  primarily  affected.  Oppor- 
tunities of  cxaminiug  the  state  of  the  parta  in  the  early  stages  are 
not  numerous,  being  only  met  with  in  those  persons  who  have  died  of 
other  diseases  after  the  hip-joint  had  become  affected.  From  ex- 
Fig.  151 . 
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aminations,  however,  which  have  been  made  in  such  circamstances, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  disease  begins  in  the  bone — that 
the  morbid  changes  are  of  the  nature  described  in  the  section  on 
scrofulous  disease  of  joints  beginning  in  the  cancellated  structure — 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  os  innominatum  is  primarily  and 
most  extensively  afiected — that  it  sometimes  begins  in  the  femur,  and 
that  occasionally  the  morbid  action  commences  contemporaneously  in 
both  bones,  of  which  the  case  from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations 
were  taken,  furnished  a  good  example.  The  first  deviation  from  the 
healthy  condition  is,  according  to  Brodie,  that  part  of  the  cancellated 
structure  becomes  pretematurally  vascular — ^that  at  an  early  period 
the  affected  part  becomes  unusually  soft  from  a  deficient  proportion 
of  earthy  matter,  and  that  a  thin  fluid  is  deposited  in  the  cancelli. 
These  changes  constitute  the  anatomical  characters  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  bone  becomes  still 
softer,  and,  instead  of  a  thin  fluid,  tubercular  substance  is  deposited  in 
the  cancelli,  and,  in  many  instances  all  traces  of  cancellous  structure 
disappears,  its  place  being  occupied  by  the  tubercular  substance,  aa 
several  beautiful  specimens  in  my  own  collection  demonstrate.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  views  now  entertained,  the  scrofulous  deposit  is  a 
transformation  of  liquor  sanguinis  exuded  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
grade  of  the  inflammatory  process.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  structures  between  the  deposit  and  the  joint  undoubtedly  become 
involved  in  a  process  of  inflammation ;  and  as  a  result  of  this,  a 
communication  is  established  with  the  cavity  of  the  articulation,  and 
the  whole  articular  surface  becomes  the  subject  of  the  morbid  changes 
described  in  the  section  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints  beginning 
in  the  cancellous  structure,  which  changes  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
repeat.  That  an  inflammatory  process  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  all  agree  ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  of  which 
the  tubercular  deposit  is  a  result,  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Lloyd,  Rust,  and  others,  regard  the 
deposit  as  a  product  of  inflammation,  while  others  think  it  may  be  a 
result  of  perverted  nutrition  or  secretion  unconnected  with  inflam- 
mation. 

For  an  account  of  the  views  at  present  entertained  regarding  the 
tubercular  diathesis,  the  causes,  nature,  degenerations,  and  treatment 
of  tubercular  exudation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
Tubercle. 

Treatment, — After  what  has  been  already  stated  regarding  the 
treatment  of  disease  of  joints  beginning  in  the  cancellated  structure, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  morbus  coxarius.  As  the  maintenance  of  the  general  health  is  a 
paramount  indication,  every  judicious  and  available  means  for  that 
object,  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  other  necessary  indications, 
roust  be  adopted,  their  use  being  modified  according  to  the  particular 
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circumstances  of  the  case.  The  feeble  state  of  the  patient's  constitu- 
tion will  scarcely  admit  of  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  but  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  may  be  necessary  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  been  subdued.  **  Local  abstraction  of  blood,"  Mr.  Listen  re- 
marks, "  is  seldom  at  all  required,  and  its  employment  in  cases  of 
morbus  coxarius  in  weak  constitutions,  which  it  generally  seizes 
upon,  is  very  questionable."  The  most  important  parts  of  the  local 
treatment  are,  the  strict  observance  of  rest,  and  the  employment  of 
counter-irritation.  Without  perfect  rest  of  the  joint  no  treatment 
will  be  of  any  service  for  checking  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stages, 
or  promoting  anchylosis  in  the  advanced  stage.  It  will  in  general  be 
found  impossible  to  obtain  that  necessary  rest  without  rendering 
the  pelvis,  thigh,  and  leg  immovable  on  each  other.  This  I  have 
done  to  some  patients  who  could  afford  to  procure  them  by  some  of 
the  well-contrived  splints  now  in  use,  but  I  have  found  no  appliance 
more  convenient  than  the  starch  bandage.  Nothing  could  answer 
better  than  the  application  of  starch  bandage  from  the  toes  to  the 
pelvis,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  knee  by  padding  it  with  cotton, 
and  having  the  bandage  carried  in  the  form  of  a  spica  round  the 
shafts  and  pelvis.  It  forms  an  extremely  nice  encasement,  which 
should  be  rendered  more  resisting  behind  by  a  long  nicely  moulded 
and  lined  pasteboard  or  gutta-percha  splint,  extending  from  the 
pelvis  to  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Issues  can  be  applied 
by  cutting  out  openings  in  the  bandage.  For  producing  counter- 
irritation,  blisters,  setons,  issues,  moxa,  the  potential  and  the  actual 
cautery,  have  all  been  used.  We  find  that  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, counter-irritation  by  the  actual  cautery  was  employed  in  this 
disease,  and  in  modem  times  some  consider  it  preferable  to  other 
means.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  followed  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  namely,  the  employment  of  blisters  in 
children  and  issues  in  adults,  which  he  makes  by  the  application 
of  the  potassa-fusa,  and  keeps  open  by  repeatedly  touching  the  issue 
with  caustic. 

The  best  situations  for  issues  are  the  hollow  between  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the  outside  of 
the  joint  near  the  situation  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris.  Issues 
ought  never  to  be  employed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  cause 
of  debility,  and  they  should  be  at  once  discontinued  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  undoubted  signs  of  the  existence  of  abscess.  In  recent 
cases,  blisters  usually  give  considerable  relief.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  abscess  in  this  disease,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed ;  but  as  no  good  can  result  from  delay,  and  as  time  may  be  saved, 
and  suffering  and  more  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  prevented,  the 
sooner  a  free,  direct,  and  dependent  opening  is  resorted  to  the  better, 
suitable  treatment  at  the  same  time  being  instituted,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  occurrence  of  hectic.    When  the  disease  has  attained  a  certain 
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progresR,  the  only  possible  favourable  result  is  anchylosis,  and  an  im- 
portant point  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  is,  while  all  available 
means  are  being  employed  for  promoting  that  desired  result,  that  the 
limb  be  kept  in  a  serviceable  attitude, — that  is,  perfectly  straight. 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  result  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases,  and  it  is  surprising  with  how  little  inconvenience 
patients  come  to  walk  with  perfect  anchylosis  of  the  hip,  owing 
to  the  increased  mobility  acquired  at  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation, 
and  by  the  lumbar  vertebrsd  allowing  the  pelvis  to  rotate  on  the 
spine  in  walking. 

OpercUion, — Time  and  the  best-directed  constitutional  and  local 
treatment  having  been  tried  and  failed,  the  surgeon,  in  certain  cases^ 
is  justified  to  attempt  to  save  his  patient  from  being  brought  to 
the  tomb  by  hectic  fever  by  an  operation;  the  object  aimed  at 
being  the  removal  of  diseased  bone.  The  most  promising  cases 
for  operation  are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  femur, 
and  the  bone  dislocated  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  ;  those  which 
are  less  encouraging,  but  in  which  success  has  sometimes  followed  re- 
moval, are,  where  femur  and  margin  of  acetabulum  have  both  been 
found  diseased  and  been  removed  ;  and  those  in  which  it  is  altogether 
unjustifiable — ^and  unfortunately  such  cases  are  numerous — are  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the  acetabulum,  or  in  which  it  is  exten- 
sively afifected  as  well  as  the  femur ;  and  if  the  head  of  the  bone  be  still 
on  the  acetabulum,  they  are,  if  possible,  still  more  unsuitable  for  opera- 
tion. The  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 
body  being  turned  a  little  towards  the  other  side,  to  raise  up  the  hip,  one 
incision  should  be  made  in  a  semi-lunar  direction,  about  two  inches  or 
more  above  the  trochanter,  and  limited  so  as  not  to  cut  the  gluteal 
artery  behind,  or  the  anterior  crural  nerve  in  front,  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  concavity  of  this  incision  a  straight  incision 
should  be  made  downwards  over  the  trochanter,  these  incisions 
in  point  of  length  being  proportioned  to  the  size  and  depth 
of  the  parts.  The  flaps  should  then  be  turned  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  on  laying  bare  the  trochanter  major  and  capsular 
ligament,  the  capsular  ligament  should  be  opened  above  and  be- 
hind, and  on  placing  the  thigh  across  the  opposite  one,  and  press- 
ing upwards,  the  sound  ligament,  if  still  entire,  will  likely  give 
way,  but  if  not,  it  may  be  easily  divided,  when  the  aHicular  suiface 
of  t%e  femur  will  be  fully  exposed.  The  saw  should  then  be  applied, 
and  the  ball  removed.  If  the  head  of  the  bone  be  lying  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  ilium,  the  operation  will  be  still  more  easily  performed. 
The  margins  of  the  acetabulum  have  also  been  removed,  and  Jones 
of  Jersey,  and  Hancock  of  London,  have  both  been  successful  in 
cases  where  large  portions  of  acetabulum  were  removed.  The  after 
treatment  consists  of  rest,  support,  water  dressings,  the  straight  posi- 
tion of  the  limb,  and  extension  by  means  of  a  long  splint  with  a  bracket 
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for  tlie  thigh,  so  as  to  admit  of  that  portion  being  taken  off  during 
the  drwBiQg  without  disturbance  of  the  rest  of  tlie  splint,  Fergusaon 
particularly  recommends  that  extension  should  be  made  from  the 
opposite  thigh,  round  the  upper  part  of  which  a  laced  socket  is 
applied.  This  operation  waa  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  White 
of  Manchester  ;  it  was  first  performed,  forty  years  after  the  first  pro- 
posal, by  Mr.  Anthony  White  of  London  ;  and  twenty-seven  years 
afterwards  it  was  again  pei-formed  by  Professor  Fergusson  ;  and  since, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  dune  by  him,  and  recommended  by  him  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  favourable  cousi deration  of  surgeons. 

Bemdes  White,  Fergusson,  Jones,  and  Hancock,  alresdy  men- 
tioned, Simon  Smith,  French  Walton,  Cotton  of  Lynn,  Morris  of 
Spalding,  Bucbannan  of  Ola^;ow,  Sayre  of  New  York,  Kinloch  of 
CSiarlestou,  South  Carolina,  Hewson,  and  Tezton,  are  some  of  the 
many  snrgeons  who  have  performed  this  operation  with  the  view  of 
saving  life  in  morbus  coxarius.  I  have  been  extremely  anxious  to 
obtain  accurate  statistics  of  this  operation,  but  have  failed  to 
procure  them  from  some  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been 
several  times  performed.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
operation  has  been  performed  in  70  cases,  and  death  has  resulted 
&om  the  operation  in  25.  Sayre  of  New  York  gives  an  analysis  of 
30  eases ;  of  which  20  recovered,  and  10  died,  4  of  them  within  one 
week  after  the  operation. 

AHCHTLOSIS. 

Anchylosis  is  an  expression  used  to  imply  stiffness  of  a  joint,  with- 
out reference  to  the  limb  being  straight  or  bent,  though  ita  etymology 
has  reference  to  angular  deformity,  which  so  often  characterizes  this 
affection — the  word  being  derived  from  iyicuXor,  signifying  crooked. 
Class^catiom. — There  are  several  f.irms 
of  anoliylosis,  and  various  divisions  have 
been  made,  based  upon  differen  t  conditions 
of  the  joint.  A  claasiGcation,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  of  the  affection,  is  into 
complete  and  incomplete,  and  one  in- 
tended to  denote  whether  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  joint  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouriog  tissues,  is  into  true  or  ititra-ca]>- 
Hular,  and  false  or  extra-capsula^AFor 
making  more  clear  the  etiology  an^  the 
therapeutic  indications,  we  shall  adopt  the 
classification  made  by  some  into  four 
varieties. 

Of  many  fine  specimens  of  anchylosis 
in  my  collection,  the  first  of  the  accom- 
panying drawings  represents  one  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  hip-joint,  in  which  the  anchy- 
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loBis  ia  Teiy  porfeot,  after  the  whole  of  the  cartilages  have  been  re- 
moved ;  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  one  bone  ia  perfectljr  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  other.  The  second  drawing  gives  a  re- 
presentation of  another  very  perfect  specimen  of  anchylosis,  also  in 
my  possession.  The  third  represents  a  specimen  now  in  my  collec- 
tion, given  to  me  by  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Listen,  and  represented  in 
his  "  Elements  of  Surgery." 


Fig.  156. 


Ftg.  IG6. 


1.  Osseovg,  or  trve. — This  may  be  general  and  complete  at  every  part ; 
all  traces  of  articulation  being  effaced.  Or  the  osseous  union  may  be 
in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  but  the  incorporation  of  the  opposing  bones 
may  be  only  at  certain  parts.  Or  the  joint  may  be  perfectly  locked,  in 
consequcuce  of  exuberant  granulations  on  the  exterior  asjiect ;  the 
parts  being  rendered  immovable  chiefly  by  outer  inoasement  of  bone. 

a.  Fibrous.' — After  removal  of  the  cartilages,  the  opposed  surfaces 
may  be  united  by  fibrous  tissue. 

3.  Ligamentoim. — The  ligaments  not  nnfrequently  become  rigid  and 
non-elastic  to  an  extent  to  make  a  joint  more  or  less  immovable, 
while  the  articular  surfaces  remain  unincorporated. 

4.  Spurious. — This  term  has  been  used  by  some  to  denote  that 
form  of  anchylosis  in  wJiich  the  stifihesa  depends  on  fibrous  deposi- 
tions in  textures  external  to  the  joint  gluing  the  various  structures 
to  each  other,  and  often  to  the  skin  and  altered  and  thickened 
synovial  membrane,  K^ther  with  contraction  and  rigidity  of  flexor 
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muscles  and  tendons,  often  also  of  fascisB.  Contraction  and  rigidity  of 
muscles  is  often  present  in  the  fibrous  and  ligamentous  forms  of 
anchylosis.  Such  are  the  various  conditions  on  which  anchylosis  may 
depend.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  great  point  to  determine  is, 
whether  the  anchylosis  be  true  or  &lse,  using  the  terms  affixed  to 
them  by  Brodhurst,  in  his  clear  and  interesting  work  on  the 
**  Treatment  of  Anchylosis ;"  the  term  true  being  used  to  denote 
osseous  or  bony  union,  and  false,  to  denote  fibrous,  whether  within  or 
without  the  joint ;  for  it  is  important  to  determine,  not  that  the 
adhesions  are  intra  or  extra-capsular,  but  that  they  are  fibrous. 
Before  anaesthetics  were  brought  into  general  use.  Bonnet  stated«that 
**  we  have  not  any  certain  signs  by  which  we  can  recognise  bony 
anchylosis.'*  Almost  all  observers  will  now,  I  think,  concur  with 
Brodhurst,  who  says,  "Generally,  however,  when  true  anchylosis 
exists,  the  sensation  on  grasping  the  limb  above  and  below  the  joint, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  move  one  part  on  the  other,  is  unmistakeable  ; 
the  sensation  of  solidity  which  is  communicated  under  these  circum- 
stances is  never  felt  when  the  adhesions  are  fibrous.  Tet,  as  bony 
anchylosis  is  the  exception,  but  fibrous  adhesions  exist  so  commonly, 
as  to  constitute  the  rule,  the  full  efiect  of  chloroform  should  always 
be  obtained  before  anchylosis  is  pronounced  to  be  bony.  Indeed,  I 
know  no  certain  test  which  will  enable  true  and  false  anchylosis  to 
be  at  once  distinguished,  except  thepeculiar  and  unmistakeable  sensa- 
tion which  is  communicated  by  solid  bony  union.  But  this  is  certain, 
that,  when  the  slightest  motion  exists,  union  is  not  bony.  And 
again^  when  the  muscles  about  a  joint  are  rigid,  or  the  tendons  are 
tense,  union  is  not  bony." 

Treatment, — Ajichylosis  should  on  no  account  be  interfered  with, 
until  all  diseased  action  has  ceased,  and  the  parts  have  returned  to  a 
quiescent  state.  The  slighter  forms  of  anchylosis  may  be  cured  by 
friction,  shampooing,  steam-baths,  by  a  splint  with  hinge  and  screw 
applied  so  as  gradually  to  strengthen  the  joint,  and  by  passive 
motion,  in  the  employment  of  which  the  operator  must  bend  and 
extend  the  limb  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  a  little  yielding,  but 
little  or  no  pain.  These  means,  however,  are  likely  to  be  successful 
only  in  the  simpler  forms  of  anchylosis.  For  making  more  clear  the 
more  energetic  modes  of  treatment,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  differ 
according  as  the  adhesions  are  fibrous  or  osseous.  In  fibrous 
anchylosis,  Brodhurst  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  adhesions  may 
be  safely  ruptured  by  forcible  extension,  and  that  motion  can  be 
successfully  restored.  Cases  suitable  for  this  operation  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  namely,  those  in  which  musculai*  contraction  exists 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  prevent  forcible  extension  having  any 
effidct  upon  the  adhesions  imtil  the  tendons  and  fasciae  have  been 
subcutaneously  divided ;  and  those  in  which  the  adhesions  may  be 
ruptured  by  forcible  extension  without  previous  division  of  tendons 
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and  fasciffi.  In  the  first  class  of  cases,  tendons  should  first  be  sub- 
cutaneously  divided,  the  wounds  should  be  allowed  to  heal,  the 
patient  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  adhesions 
ruptured  by  forcible  extension,  bones  replaced  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, the  limb  placed  in  an  easy  splint  in  a  proper  position,  pre- 
served at  perfect  rest,  treated  as  a  recent  severe  sprain,  until  all 
inflammation  has  subsided,  and  quiescence  completely  restored,  and 
then  passive  motion  shoidd  be  cautiously  employed.  In  the  second  class 
of  cases,  the  same  treatment  is  instituted,  with  the  exception  that  sub- 
cutaneous section  of  tendons  is  omitted.  That  this  treatment  is  safe 
and  successful  in  skilful  hands,  the  gratifying  results  given  by 
Brodhurst  prove  incontestably.  I  shall  give  the  statistics  in  Mr. 
Brodhurst's  own  words  : — ''  Of  32  cases  which  I  have  submitted  to 
rupture,  the  following  has  been  the  result :  in  1 1  instances,  complete 
power  of  motion,  or  nearly  complet'C  power,  has  been  gained  ;  in  14, 
partial,  but  useful,  motion  has  been  restored ;  and  in  7,  the  limb  has 
been  rendered  straight,  and  the  joint  has  remained  stifl*.  Of  the  1 1 
first-mentioned  cases,  8  were  of  the  hip,  1  of  the  shoulder,  1  of  the 
elbow,  and  1  of  the  ankle.  Of  the  14  in  the  second  series,  5  were  of 
the  knee,  4  of  the  hip,  2  of  the  elbow,  1  of  the  shoulder,  and  2  of  the 
ankle ;  and  of  the  remaining  7,  4  were  of  the  knee,  1  of  the  hip, 
1  of  the  ankle,  and  1  of  the  elbow/' 

The  above  gratifying  results  of  the  treatment  practised  by 
Brodhurst^  contrast  very  favourably  with  those  which  followed 
the  proceedings  of  Louvrier,  of  Dieflenbach,  and  of  Langenbach. 
Louvrier  applied  rude  force  by  means  of  a  machine,  so  as  to  over- 
come muscular  contraction,  contractions  of  fiiscisB,  and  adhesions,  and 
laceration  of  muscles,  rupture  of  arteries,  and  fracturesof  bones  were  the 
result.  Dieflenbach  was  among  the  first  to  divide  tendons  subcuta- 
neously,  and  he  immediately  after  dinner  extended  the  limb  forcibly;  ' 
the  consequences  were,  that  the  wounds  were  made  to  gape,  the  integu- 
ments became  lacerated,  and  although  some  cases  terminated  favour- 
ably, in  others  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  even  amputation  were 
the  results.  The  treatment  of  Diefleubach  was  also  adopted  by 
Palasciano,  Bonnet,  and  others.  Langenbach's  treatment  consisted 
in  the  use  of  forcible  extension  alone  under  the  influence  of  anaesthetic 
agents,  without  division  of  tendons ;  but  dislocations,  it  would 
appeal*,  and  other  serious  consequences,  resulted  from  these  violent 
proceedings. 

In  some  cases  of  bony  anchylosis,  where  the  bands  of  bone  were 
external  and  partial,  motion  has  been  restored  by  forcible  extension  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  cases  of  bony  anchylosis  are  incurable  except  by 
operation,  and  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  oases  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered witL  I  have,  like  many  others,  cut  out  the  elbow  joint  in 
a  case  where  the  arm  was  straight,  and  converted  a  case  of  bony 
anchylosis  into  one  with  a  passably  useful  joint.     In  anchylosis  this 
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is  a  justifiable  and  satisfactory  proceeding,  but  for  bony  anchylosis  of 
other  joints  a  convenient  portion  of  limb  has  in  a  few  cases  been 
restored  by  excision  of  a  wedge  of  bone,  and  in  some  instances  the 
establishment  of  a  false  joint  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  employment 
of  sufficient  motion  after  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone.  This  opera- 
tion was  successfully  performed  by  Barton  of  Philadelphia,  in  1826, 
for  anchylosis  of  the  hip,  in  1838  for  anchylosis  of  the  knee  ;  by  Gib- 
son of  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  for  anchylosis  of  the  knee.  In  these 
cases  the  operation  was  successful,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  statistics  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

When  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases  of 
joints  is  to  obtain  anchylosis^  the  maintaining  of  the  joint  in  a  ser- 
viceable position  should  be  strictly  enjoined. 

HYSTERICAL   AFFECTION   OF  THE   JOINTS. 

Hysterical  females  often  complain  of  great  pain  in  the  joints,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  some  real  and  dangerous  disease  of  the  part. 
According  to  Brodie,  "  At  first  there  is  a  pain  referred  to  the  hip, 
knee,  or  some  other  joint,  without  any  evident  tumefaction  ;  the  pain 
soon  becomes  very  severe,  and  by  degrees  a  puffy  swelling  takes  place, 
in  consequence  of  some  degree  of  serous  effusion  into  the  cells  of  the 
cellular  texture.  The  swelling  is  diffused,  and  in  most  instances 
trifling  ;  but  it  varies  in  degree ;  and  I  have  known,  where  the  pain 
has  been  referred  to  the  hip,  the  whole  of  the  limb  to  be  visibly  en- 
larged from  the  crista  of  the  ilium  to  the  knee.  There  is  always 
exceeding  tenderness,  connected  with  which,  however,  we  may  observe 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  gently  touching  the  integuments 
in  such  a  way  as  that  the  pressure  cannot  affect  the  deep-seated  parts, 
will  often  be  productive  of  much  more  pain  than  the  handling  of  the 
limb  in  a  more  rude  and  careless  manner.  In  one  instance,  where 
there  was  this  nervous  affection  of  the  knee  immediately  below  the 
joint,  there  was  an  actual  loss  of  the  natural  sensibility ;  the  numb- 
ness occuppng  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Persons  who  labour  under  this  disease  are  generally  liable  to 
other  complaints,  and  in  all  cases  the  symptoms  appear  to  be  aggra- 
vated, and  kept  up  by  being  made  the  subject  of  constant  anxiety  and 
attention." 

TrecUinerU. — Unfortunately  for  the  patient,  this  affection  is  some- 
times treated  for  a  diseased  or  injured  joint  by  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, which  necessarily  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Constitutional 
remedies  are  those  to  be  relied  on.  All  of  the  functions  are  to  be 
restored  to  a  healthy  condition,  particularly  the  menstrual  and  diges- 
tive, since  these  will  be  usually  found  at  fault 

Hygienic  remedies  are  more  valuable  than  local.  "The  patient 
should  have  fresh  air,  generous  living,  and  plenty  of  occupation  for 
mind  and  body  ;  she  should  be  encouraged  to  take  exercise^  notwith- 
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standing  pain  and  weakness ;  and  to  resume,  as  &r  as  possible,  the 
habits  of  a  healthy  person.**  The  shower-bath  and  Motions  of  the 
skin  will  improve  the  capillary  circulation.  Tonics^  such  as  quinine^ 
valerian,  and  iron,  will  be  found  most  valuable  where  there  is  debility. 
Brodie  has  also  found  benefit  in  the  use  of  assafoetida  injections,  and 
in  the  enveloping  of  the  joint  with  a  plaster  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
extract  of  belladonna  and  soap  plaster.  Applications  of  aconite  and 
atrophine  are  often  of  great  service  for  subduing  the  pain  when  very 
severe  ;  and  the  employment  of  electro-magnetism  and  cold  douches 
have  often  been  found  perfectly  effectual  to  cure  this  affection  when 
other  means  have  proved  of  no  avail. 

SPBAIX  OB  STRAIN. 

When  the  ligamentous  apparatus  of  a  joint  is  stretched,  or  partially 
torn,  without  displacement  of  the  articular  surfaces,  it  is  said  to  be 
sprained  or  strained.  These  injuries  are  exceedingly  painful ;  the 
pain  IB  often  of  a  sickening  character,  and  is  rapidly  followed  by 
great  swelling,  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood,  serous  effusion  in 
and  around  the  joint,  and  afterwards  by  inflammation  and  infiltration 
into  the  joint  and  surrounding  tissues.  The  collapse  attending  a 
severe  sprain  is  often  as  great  as  after  a  dislocation.  The  indications 
to  be  fulfilled  by  treatment  are  the  prevention,  diminution^  and  re- 
moval of  inflammation ;  and  when  all  inflammation  has  passed  away,  the 
removal  of  stiffness,  and  affording  of  support  to  the  joint.  In  the  first 
instance,  elevation  of  the  joint,  perfect  immunity  from  motion  secured 
by  means  of  a  splint,  and  the  energetic  application  of  cold  are 
the  best  applications  for  the  prevention  and  diminution  of  extravasa- 
tion. Cold  applications  must  be  changed  for  warm  on  the  accession 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  along  with  other  antiphlogistics,  and 
after  the  perfect  removal  of  all  inflammation,  friction,  gentle  support 
of  a  bandage,  and  cautious  rubbing  are  useful  for  restoring  motion 
and  promoting  absorption  ;  but  these  means  must  be  employed  warily, 
lest  any  inflammation  should  again  be  induced.  I  have  often  been 
much  struck  with  the  advantage  derived  in  sprains  from  the  copious 
application  of  a  lotion  of  the  tincture  of  arnica  and  water.  The  tinc- 
ture must  be  well  diluted  to  prevent  it  from  irritating  the  skin. 
When  the  violent  pain  that  immediately  succeeds  the  injury  has 
passed  away,  the  arnica  seems  to  promote  absorption,  and  diminish 
uneasiness  to  a  great  extent. 

WOUNDS   OP  JOINTS. 

Wounds  of  joints  rank  among  the  gravest  injuries,  and  are  not  un- 
fr^uently  followed  by  destruction  both  of  limb  and  life ;  traumatic 
arthritis  and  its  effects  being  the  local  conditions  to  be  feared,  and  the 
violence  of  the  irritative  fever  and  pysBmia  being  the  principal  ways 
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in  whioh  such  injuries  conduct  to  death.  Wounds  of  small  joints  are 
often  recovered  from ;  and  also  wounds  of  large  joints,  in  young  persons 
of  sound  constitution,  are  often  recovered  from ;  but  in  grown-up 
persons,  especially  in  those  who  from  any  cause  are  debilitated,  or 
whose  constitutions  are  irritable,  or  who  have  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
the  worst  of  results  are  to  be  apprehended. 

All  exploratory  proceedings  by  the  probe  or  the  finger,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  if  penetration  of  joint  has  been  eflfected,  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible.  The  evidence  of  penetration 
is  usually  but  too  evident  from  the  history  of  the  injury  ;  the  form 
of  the  weapon ;  the  appearance  of  the  wound  ;  the  escape  of  synovia  ; 
the  urgency  of  the  local  symptoms  of  arthritis ;  the  extent  of  the 
collapse  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  severity  of  the  irritative  fever. 
The  local  symptoms  and  state  of  parts  are  the  same  as  in  the  most 
violent  forms  of  synovitis,  and  need  not  again  be  described.  The 
chief  peculiarities  being  their  severity,  rapidity,  and  extent,  and  the 
gi*eat  tendency  to  the  early  occurrence  of  suppuration. 

If  the  wound  be  simple,  incised,  or  punctured,  and  capable  of  being 
effectually  closed,  and  the  admission  of  air  prevented  by  plasters  and 
position,  without  sutures,  the  latter  should  be  avoided.     If  sutures, 
however,  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  retentive  means  for  closing  the 
wound,  they  should  be  few,  of  silver  wire,  and  introduced  so  as  to 
include  the  skin  only,  and  not  to  touch  the   synovial    membrane. 
In  the  stage  immediately  succeeding  the  wound,  the  gi-eat  object 
to   be   accomplished  is,  to  prevent  inflammation  by  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  by  elevation  of  the  joint, 
perfect  rest,  and  the  constant  application  of  cold.     Should  inflamma- 
tion supervene,  or  from  the  lacerated  or  bruised  character  of  the  wound 
be  inevitable,  it  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles.     As  the  treat- 
ment Lb  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  formerly  described  when  speak- 
ing of  acute  inflammation  of  joints,  it  need  not  be  stated  in  this 
place.     One  point,  however,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  namely,  that  when 
suppuration  occurs,  in  the  event  of  the  wound  not  being  of  a  nature 
or  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  free  escape  of  the  purulent  matter,  the 
early   employment  of  free  dependent  incisions,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Gay,  should  be  resorted  to;  the  limb  should  be  placed  on 
a  splint,   surrounded  with  a  soothing  poultice,  and  maintained  in 
a  position   that   would    be   serviceable   should    anchylosis    eventu- 
ally take    place.      The  free  escape    of  purulent   matter   tends   to 
diminish  the  danger  of  pyaemia ;  and  besides,  in  all  cases  of  abscess  of 
a  joint,  the  removal  of  the  pus  is  essential  to  admit  of  the  possible 
occurrence  of  anchylosis.     Instead  of  anchylosis,  however,  in  these 
cases,  after  other  dangers  are  got  over,  suppuration  continues,  hectic 
fever  runs  down  the  patient's  little  remaining  strength,  and  secondary 
amputation  becomes  necessary. 
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LOOSE  BODIES  TS  JOINTS. 

I^ames, — These  bodies  were  made  a  subject  of  inquiiy  by  Ambrose 
Par6  in  1558,  and  have  since  been  referred  to  by  various  names,  some 
of  which  are  loose  bodies  in  joints,  inter-articular  cartilages,  osseous 
concretions,  articular  mice,  and  loose  cartilages  in  joints.  Bokitansky 
has  given  an  interesting  description  of  them  under  the  appellation 
of  articular  mice;  and  according  to  Miiller,  they  are  improperly 
called  cartilages,  because,  although  they  resemble  cartilage  in  con- 
sistence, they  are  distinctly  fibrous  in  structure.  This  point,  how- 
ever, will  be  referred  to  in  an  after  part  of  their  description. 

SecUs  and  Ordinary  Cha/ractera, — ^These  bodies  are  much  mor« 
common  in  some  joints  than  in  others.  They  are  exceedingly  rare  in 
orbicular  joints;  they  are  more  common  in  the  knee,  elbow,  wristy 
and  temporo-maxillary  articulations ;  but  their  favourite  seat  is  in 
the  knee-joint  They  present  great  varieties  with  regard  to  number, 
size,  and  shape.  They  are  often  single,  and  almost  always  so  when 
large,  but  they  are  often  numerous.  In  the  living  body  I  have  never 
seen  examples  of  more  than  two,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  one,  but 
I  found  15  in  the  knee-joint  of  a  body  I  opened  in  the  dissecting- 
room  while  teacher  of  anatomy.  The  largest  number  I  have  ever 
read  of  being  found  in  one  joint  was  60,  and  the  largest  number 
removed  from  a  joint  was  38.  Berry  of  Kentucky  removed  38, 
without  any  untoward  occurrence,  from  the  left  knee  of  a  coloured 
man,  35  years  of  age,  who  in  early  life  met  with  an  injury  which  was 
rapidly  followed  by  swelling,  and  this  continued  until  the  date  of  the 
operation.  In  point  of  size,  these  bodies  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
millet  seed  to  that  of  the  dimensions  of  the  patella,  and  even  of  a 
hen*s  egg;  but  they  very  rarely  indeed  are  found  so  large,  although  a 
few  examples  are  recorded.  In  point  of  colour,  they  are  whitish, 
greyish,  or  of  a  yellowish-white;  and  with  regard  to  shape  they 
present  great  varieties,  being  found  lenticular,  ovoidal,  and  round. 
In  the  knee  they  are  usually  compressed,  usually  raised  on  one  side 
and  hollowed  on  the  other,  and  in  some  cases,  in  point  of  shape,  not 
unlike  the  patella. 

Origin  cmd  Structure. — So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  opinions 
most  generally  entertained  regarding  the  origin  of  these  bodies, 
are  those  of  Rokitansky,  who  describes  two  varieties  of  them, 
and  believes  they  have  different  origins.  The  first  variety,  com- 
prehending the  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous,  some  of  which  con- 
tain bony  concretions,  he  believes  to  originate  either  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  external  to  the  synovial  membrane,  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
synovial  membrane  itself  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  press  the 
membrane  into  the  joint,  becoming  covered  with  a  replication  of  it ; 
by  and  by  they  retain  a  communication  with  the  membrane  only  by 
a  small  pedicle,  a  condition  not  unfirequently  revealed  by  dissection; 
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and  eventually,  by  the  pedicles  being  ruptured,  they  become  free  in 
the  joint.  The  next  variety  are  fibrillated  and  albuminous  precipi- 
tates, which  are  believed  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  some  morbid 
products  in  the  synovial  fluids  ;  they  are  distinguished  by  being  of 
uniform  consistence  throughout,  and  by  being  formed  of  concentric 
laminsB.  Solly  successfully  removed  8  bodies  from  tlie  elbow  joint ; 
and  Rainey  has  given  so  excellent  a  description  of  their  structure,  and 
of  his  opinion  as  to  their  mode  of  development,  that  I  cannot  avoid 
giving  it  in  his  own  words : — 

"  These  bodies,"  says  Mr.  Eainey,  "  have  a  distinct  investing  mem- 
brane, which  on  its  external  surface  is  smooth,  but  by  its  internal  one 
is  80  intimately  connected  to  the  body  itself  as  to  admit  of  being 
detached  only  in  small  shreds.  This  membrane  is  composed  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  mixed  with  granular  matter. 

"  Their  internal  structure,  as  exhibited  by  a  section  through  the 
middle,  is  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  consist  of  two  distinct  substances, 
one  being  semi-transparent,  like  fibro-cartilage,  the  other  being  per- 
fectly opaque  and  white,  like  bone.  The  former,  under  the  microscope, 
presents  the  appearance  usually  seen  in  fibro-cartilage.  The  latter 
resembles  remarkably  in  its  ulterior  structure  those  bones  which  con- 
sist of  only  one  bony  plate  placed  between  two  folds  of  membrane, 
as  the  thin  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bone  in  the  nose.  In  these  bones  the 
lacunse,  as  in  the  opaque  parts  of  the  body  before  mentioned,  are  the 
same  as  in  other  bones,  but  there  are  no  distinct  or  well-formed  cana- 
liculfld  branching  out  from  them.  There  is  in  both  a  stellate  arrange- 
ment of  the  earthy  matter  around  the  lacunse,  but  nothing  like  cana- 
licule,  and  this  appearance  is  more  striking  in  the  bones  alluded  to 
than  in  the  earthy  part  of  these  bodies. 

'*  I  believe  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  loose  bodies  are  formed  in  joints,  although  I 
think  their  origin,  and  ohe  circumstance  of  their  becoming  loose  in 
a  joint,  will  appear  obvious,  by  a  reference  to  the  remarkable  charac- 
ter of  the  epithelium  in  joints,  in  the  thecss  of  tendons,  and  in  mu' 
cous  bursaB.  This  epithelium  was  described  by  me  in  a  paper  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Simon  about  three  years 
since,  but  which  has  not  been  published.  A  few  general  observa- 
tions upon  this  structure  will  suffice.  It  is  situated  in  those  parts 
of  a  joint,  theca,  or  bursa,  where  it  is  least  exposed  to  pressure.  It 
consists  of  loops  and  convolutions  of  capillaries  of  various  degrees  of 
complexity  proceeding  from  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  projecting 
into  the  synovial  cavity.  These  capillaries  are  enclosed  in  sacculi  of 
basement  membrane,  studded  with  minute  oval  cellules  ;  from  the 
sacculi  enclosing  the  capillaries,  numerous  other  sacculi,  into  which 
no  capillaries  enter,  proceed  :  these  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
but  generally  they  are  attached  to  the  primitive  sacculus  by  an  ex- 
tremely long  and  slender  filament  of  fibrous  tissue,  resembling  the 
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petiole  of  a  leaf,  the  secondary  sacculi  being  its  expansion.  Some- 
times  there  are  several  series  of  these  sacculi  attached,  one  series  to 
another,  exhibiting  an  arborescent  appearance,  but  in  every  instance 
the  secondary  sacculi  are  extra-vascular. 

"  I  have  found  this  kind  of  secretory  apparatus  in  all  the  joints,  as, 
for  instance,  the  finger  joints,  the  knee,  shoulder,  &c.  Now  this 
being  the  apparatus  by  which  synovia  is  elaborated  in  all  parts  in 
which  this  fluid  is  found,  and  the  bodies  just  described  being  found 
in  these  situations,  they  may  be  inferred  to  be  the  product  of  disease 
in  these  structures  j  the  cellules  of  these  fringes,  in  the  place  of  elabo- 
rating synovia  from  the  blood,  producing,  under  the  influence  of 
morbid  action,  other  products,  such  as  cartilage,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  imperfectly  formed  bone.  The  fact  of  the  secondary 
sacculi  being  connected  to  the  primary  by  extremely  slender  pedun- 
culi,  will  suffice  to  explain  the  reason  why  these  bodies  may  become 
formed  in  the  first  instance,  the  pedicle  serving  both  to  keep  them  at- 
tached, and  to  convey  the  material  from  the  blood  necessary  for  their 
development,  until  they  acquire  a  certain  size  ;  but  afterwards,  from 
its  tenuity,  becoming  no  longer  capable  of  holding  them,  it  breaks, 
and  the  bodies  become  loose,  and  most  probably  cease  to  enlarge.*' 

Symptoms. — The  existence  of  loose  bodies  is  often  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  their  being  felt,  in  consequence  of  their  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  surface,  and  their  most  characteristic  symptoms  are 
sudden  pain  and  faiutness,  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
The  suddenness  of  the  attack  is  very  striking.  While  standing  or 
walking,  the  patient  is  instantly  seized  with  such  violent  pain  as  to 
be  compelled  to  lie  down,  to  save  himself  from  falling ;  and  sometimes 
the  pain  is  so  excruciating  as  to  produce  fainting.  In  consequence  of 
frequent  attacks,  in  many  instances  the  joint  becomes  permanently 
weak,  tender,  and  sometimes  swollen. 

Treatment, — The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  giving  support  to 
the  joint  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  laced  cap,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  body  from  slipping  about ;  and  if  little  inconvenience  be 
experienced,  it  is  more  judicious  not  to  interfere  by  operative  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  in  many  instances  so  much  pain  and  discomfort  result 
from  the  presence  of  a  loose  body,  as  to  make  it  justifiable  to  recom- 
mend radical  treatment,  which  consists  of  the  employment  of  some 
operation  for  its  removal.  The  old  proceeding  of  cutting  direct  into  the 
joint  was  found  attended  with  great  danger  to  life  and  limb,  and  in 
consequence  has  long  been  abandoned.     The  operative  proceeding 
which  I  believe  is  more  generally  resorted  to  than  any  other,  is  that 
which  almost  simultaneously  was  recommended  by  Syme  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Gogrand  of  Aix.     The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid  making 
a   direct   opening  into  the  joint,  and   is  accomplished  by  pressing 
the  body  up  into  one   of  the  pouches  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
and   then  making  a  puncture  through   the   skin  at  some  distance 
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ham  Ae  bodk,  imdiBg  A3rv& 


tke  jobit  in  mn.  tmaj  pogrion,  cioBB^vp  t&e  vusnd  of  ilie  din,  and 
roond  in  iht  sracrial  rftnr.hnne  hat  had  time  to  beal,  F»- 
tke  bodr  br  eotxiag  dovTk  iqKA  it  ikiov^  ilie  ikin.   In  aome 
it  Ins  been  aHoved  to  lesain  witLoot  iiicumrnimne  in  its 

In  but  fev  inuaiinf^i,  I  beSiev^  Ins  tbis  method  of 
been  fofloved  witli  ineonTenieoee.  I  cannot  from  |Mi*«<M>^l  ol>- 
aerratkn  mj  an jtliing  of  lius  metlM^  wbidi  is  knovn  to  be 
fiwtaijy  as  an  caaes  I  hare  aeen  in  mr  ovn  ezpenenoe  and 
ikaft  of  othea  have  peored  luuiMfiil  and  in  erenr  war  mtisfarioiy 
after  a  dilEercnt  operation.  TLer  hare  all  been  eases  of  a  sin^  bodj 
in  tibe  knee-joint.  Tbe  operation  oonsistB  in  phM^ng  the  limb  in  a 
winl^i  position,  tsrsiiiig  np  the  bodr  into  a  pooeh  of  the  sTnovial 
Bonbfane^  drawing  the  integument  a  little  to  other  side,  and  then 
cutting  down  upon  the  bodj,  when  it  readily  ^nings  throog^  the 
woond.  The  parts  are  kept  from  moTing  in  the  least  degree  upon 
each  other  for  a  few  minnteB^  until  all  oosing  of  blood  has  perfect! j 
temi»(i,  afW  whidi  the  integument  is  allowed  to  assume  its  natural 
poation,  the  wound  is  dosed,  the  leg  carefull  j  fixed  upon  an  easy 
splint^  and  all  judioons  means  emplojed  to  prevent  infiammation. 
The  wound  is  Talyular  after  the  <^peration,  and  I  have  not  seoi  syno- 
Titk  in  any  esse  after  this  proceeding. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CURVATURES  OF  THE  SPINK 

All  curvatures  of  the  spine  may  be  comprehended  under  one  or 
other  of  the  three  following  heads  : — 

L  That  in  which  the  spine  presents  some  unnatural  curvature 
either  backwards  or  forwards  ; 

II.  That  in  which  there  is  an  unusual  deviation  from  the  mesial 
line,  forming  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  lateral  curvature ; 

III.  That  in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  both  the  preceding 
conditions,  which  is  denominated  mixed  curvature. 

The  curvatures  of  the  first  class  are  subdivided  into  three  varie- 
ties : — 1st.  Angular  curvature ;  2nd.  Posterior  curvature,  or  ez- 
curvation  ;  3rd.  Anterior  curvature,  or  incurvation. 

▲NGULAB  CUBVATUBB. 

Angular  curvature  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  vertebral  column, 
but  its  appearance  is  most  frequent,  its  progress  most  rapid,  and  its 
existence  earliest  discoverable,  in  the  dorsal  vertebne.  In  the  cervical 
and  lumbar  regions,  the  vertebras  and  intervertebral  substances  are 
deeper  before  than  behind ;  the  reverse  of  which  is  true  of  the  dorsal 
region.  In  the  former,  therefore,  very  considerable  destruction  must 
take  place  before  the  spine  can  lose  its  natural  convexity  in  front 
and  become  concave;  but  in  the  latter,  the  spine  being  naturally 
concave  in  front,  angular  curvature  will  be  produced  by  a  destruc- 
tion much  less  extensive  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 
This  form  of  curvature  is  more  frequent  in  the  cervical  than  in 
the  lumbar  region,  and  more  frequent  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the 
cervical.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  though  it  is  much 
more  commonly  met  with  in  young  persons,  and  seldom  commences 
after  the  age  of  puberty,  except  when  induced  by  some  particular 
disease. 

The  state  of  the  parts, — ^Angular  curvature  may  arise  from  one 
or  other  of  the  four  following  causes  : — 

I.  It  may  be  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  caries  of  the  spine. 
The  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  from  their  spongy  texture,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  scrofulous  caries,  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  fully 
explained.  On  this  disease  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  angU' 
lar  curvature  depend.  As  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  the  inter- 
vertebral substances  form  the  part  of  the  column  which  supports  HbB 
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anperincombent  weight,  when,  in  consequence  of  uuioua  defltmction, 
a  cbasm  or  gap  ia  prodaced  in  front,  the  superincumbent  weight 
■ends  the  upper  part  forward,  producing  incurration  in  front  of  the 
qfone,  and  projectionB  hehind  of  the  spinous  proceaaca.  From  the 
incurration  b^g  of  an  angular  form,  the  disease  is  denominated 
nt>gn1».T  curvature.  There  is  considerable  variety  as  to  the  relatiTe 
Fig.  IGS. 


poaiUoQ  ot  the  two  extremitiee  of  the  diseased  portion ;  soroetimea 
the  upper  part  falling  forward  comes  to  be  directly  in  contact  with 
the  under  part ;  sometimes  it  is  otherwise ;  but  this  depends 
upon  the  number  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  destroyed,  and  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  backwards.  The  spinal  cord  travenes  the 
gpnal  canal,  having  its  sheath  in  contact  with  the  arches,  and  not 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  :  that  is  to  say,  it  directs  its  course  along 
the  greater  curve.  In  most  cases  of  decidedly  marked  angular  curva- 
ture, complete  or  partial  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal 
oord  comes  on  sooner  or  later  ;  the  portion  of  the  cord  at  the  affected 
part  of  the  spine  is  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  bodies  in  front  of  it ; 
but  still,  the  bones  do  in  some  cases  press  upon  the  cord,  and  inter- 
rupt its  functions,  especially  when  the  destruction  has  been  rapid, 
and  the  curve  is  very  abrupt.  This  cause  of  pressure  and  consequent 
paralysis  may  not  be  permanent.  The  projecting  portions  of  bone 
may  ultimately  become  smoothed  down  by  absorption,  and  in  some 
cases,  this  no  doubt  explains  the  discontinuance  of  the  paralysia  The 
functions  of  the  cord  may  also  be  interrupted  by  pressure  upon  the 
membranes,  produced  by  matter  formed  in  the  progress  of  the,diaease. 
These  are  the  causes,  external  to  the  membranes,  which  may  occasion 
pressure  on  the  cord,  and  interrupt  the  due  performance  of  its  funo- 
tions.     The  same  iuterrupUon,  however,  is  often  produced  by  results 
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of  inflammation,  with  which  the  membranes  or  the  cord^  or  some- 
times both,  become  affected  ;  and  in  such  cases  there  is  nsuallj  found, 
on  dissection,  a  thickened  condition  of  the  membranes,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  between  or  within  them,  or  a  preternaturallj  injected 
state  of  the  cord,  or  a  softened  condition  of  it,  which  may  vary  in 
degree  from  a  slight  deviation  from  the  healthy  appearance,  to  that 
state  in  which  it  is  almost  entirely  fluid.  Paralysis,  however,  has 
been  known  to  exist  where  none  of  the  above  conditions,  nor  any 
morbid  alteration  of  structure,  was  discovered  on  dissection ;  and 
Stafford  and  others  suppose,  that  it  is  sometimes  to  be  referred  to 
longitudinal  compressure  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  medulla 
''  The  effect  of  angular  curvation,*'  Mr.  Stafford  remarks,  "  is  the 
bending  of  the  medulla  and  its  membranes ;  which,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  causes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  parts  below, 
which,  however,  does  not  always  arise  from  pressure  of  the  bones 
upon  it,  but  from  the  bending  of  its  own  substance,  producing  pres- 
sure upon  itself;  for  instance,  thb  anterior  portion  of  the  medulla 
would  be  compressed,  while  the  posterior  portion  or  back  of  it  would 
be  stretched.'* 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  law,  that  of  the  two  functions, 
voluntary  motion  and  sensation,  the  former  is  almost  invariably  first 
removed,  and  the  latter  first  restored,  the  rationale  of  which  is,  that 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  give  off  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves,  by  which  they  preside  over  voluntary  rr  otion,  are 
nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  more  exposed  to  pres- 
sure than  the  posterior  columns  which  give  off  the  roots  presiding 
over  sensation.  Although  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  is  usual  in 
angular  curvature,  it  is  surprising  how  nature,  even  in  some  cases 
where  the  destruction  is  very  great,  and  the  deviation  from  the  natural 
form  of  the  spine  very  remarkable,  yet  continues  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  vertebral  canal,  so  as  to  preserve  the  cord  from  being 
compressed.  Of  many  examples  of  this  remarkable  fBuct  I  shall  only 
refer  to  the  following  : — Mr.  Stafford  mentions  the  case  of  a  child  in 
whom,  though  the  bodies  of  six  dorsal  vertebrae  were  destroyed,  and 
the  angle  of  the  curve  was  very  acute,  paralysis  did  not  occur.  Pro- 
fessor Cruveilhier  gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  the  bodies 
of  five  dorsal  vertebreo  were  completely  destroyed ;  where  the  fifth 
dorsal  vertebra  rested  on  the  eleventh,  the  two  becoming  anchylosed, 
and  at  a  very  acute  angle ;  and  yet  the  medulla  was  preserved  free 
from  pressure.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care  a  girl  ten  years  of 
age,  in  whose  case  the  bodies  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
dorsal  vertebrae  must  be  entirely  removed ;  an  abscess  is  formed,  and 
is  pointing  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  rib ;  and  judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  spine  behind,  the  parts  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  the  disease  must  be  for  a  short  distance  almost  parallel  with 
one  another,  so  abrupt  is  the  curve ;  and  still  the  patient  is  as  yet 
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quite  free  from  any  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  only  explanation  given  of  such  cases  is,  that  the  process  of  de- 
struction must  have  been  yery  slow,  and  the  deviation  from  the  natu- 
ral form  extremely  gradual.  Mr.  Stafford  remarks,  '*  The  complete- 
ness and  incompleteness  also  of  the  symptoms  very  much  depend 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  curve  takes  place.  If  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB  has  been  very  quickly  effected^  the 
paraplegia  is  usually  more  complete ;  but  if  it  has  been  slow  in  its 
progress,  the  paralysis  below  is  often  very  imperfect." 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a  collection  of  purulent  matter 
forms,  as  in  scrofulous  caries  in  other  bones,  constituting  what  in 
some  instances  has  been  denominated  lumbar  or  psoas  abscess,  but 
more  properly  spinal  abscess.  The  appearance  of  abscess  is  an  exceed- 
ingly unpromising  symptom;  it  is,  indeed,  generally  regarded  as 
fatal.  The  period  at  which  suppuration  takes  place  differs  greatly  in 
different  examples  of  this  disease ;  in  some  it  occurs  at  an  early 
period,  in  others  not  for  many  months,  or  even  for  a  longer  period  ; 
and  indeed  an  abscess  is  sometimes  retained  for  years  by  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  becoming  thickened  and  matted  together.  As  a  gene- 
ral law  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  suppuration  is  much  earlier  when 
the  curvature  is  induced  by  scrofulous  caries  than  when  it  arises  from 
other  causes.  The  situations  in  which  such  collections  point,  are 
various.  When  the  abscess  is  connected  with  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
it  may  present  itself  among  the  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
which  is  most  usual,  or  it  may  be  directed  forwards,  and  burst  into 
the  pharynx,  of  which  I  have  seen  one  example.  When  the  abscess  is 
oonnected  with  the  dorsal  division  of  the  spine,  it  may  present  itself 
along  the  lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
one  example,  or  it  may  point  at  other  aspects  of  the  parietes  of  the 
thorax  by  running  along  some  of  the  intercostal  spaces  ;  but  usually 
the  matter  follows  the  course  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  escapes 
under  the  diaphragm,  and  then  descending  along  the  course  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  points  in  the  groin.  Sometimes  an  abscess  in  the  dorsal 
division  forms  a  large  swelling  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  matter 
descending  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  other  structures  which 
constitute  the  abdominal  parietes.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  dissection  in  a  case  of  curvature  from  scrofulous  caries  of  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  dorsal  vertebrse,  in  which  a  spinal  abscess,  afler 
following  the  course,  first  of  the  mediastinum,  and  then  of  the  psoas 
magnus,  burst  at  last  into  the  under  extremity  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  When  the  abscess  is  connected  with  caries  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  it  most  commonly  points  in  the  groin  near  the 
insertions  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intemus  muscles,  or  some- 
where in  the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament.  In  some  instances, 
the  abscess  has  shown  itself  in  the  loins,  and  in  others  in  the  nates, 
but  these  are  comparatively  rare  occurrences.     The  only  favourable 
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terminatioii  which  can  take  place  in  this  disease  is  anchylosis^  to 
which,  howeyer,  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the  bones  is  by  no 
means  favourable. 

II.  Augular  curvature  may  result  firom  destruction  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substances, — the  disease  thence  extending  to  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae. 

III.  It  may  arise  from  chronic  inflammation  commencing  in  the 
vertebrae,  followed  by  ulceration  and  caries ;  the  vertebrae  being  like 
other  bones,  liable  to  inflammation.  Such  inflammation  may  be  of  a 
common  character,  causing  common  caries ;  or  of  a  scrofulous  cha- 
racter, producing  scrofulous  caries,  already  referred  to;  or  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  which  may  end  in  what  has  been  denominated 
rheumatic  caries.  Destruction  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  is 
believed  to  be  an  early  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae. 

lY.  It  may  originate  in  the  softening  and  absorption  of  a  vertebra 
without  the  production  of  any  chasm.  I  have  in  my  collection  two 
very  striking  specimens  of  this  condition,  in  both  of  which  the  curve 
is  very  abrupt,  and  yet  there  is  no  chasm  or  any  trace  of  inflamma- 
tion discovei*able ;  and  I  have  had  under  my  care  for  several  years  a 
girl  with  angular  curvature  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region, 
which  case,  from  the  entire  absence  throughout  of  any  symptom, 
except  the  deviation  from  the  natural  form  of  the  spine  and  the  con- 
sequent alteration  of  the  form  of  the  chest,  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
this  nature. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  divided  into  two  stages  : — 1st.  Before  cur- 
vature ;  2nd.  During  and  after  its  formation. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  weakness  at 
the  part  of  the  back  aflected,  and  of  weariness,  and  is  unwilling  to 
take  exercise.  After  some  time,  a  dull  heavy  pain  is  experienced 
during  and  after  exercise.  The  pain,  which  at  first  is  slight,  becomes 
afterwards  more  severe,  and  is  increased  by  exercise,  by  any  sudden 
jerk  communicated  to  the  spine,  and  generally  by  percussion,  and 
relieved  by  the  horizontal  position.  From  irritation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  is  often  an  altered  sensation  or  occasional  feeling  of  pain 
in  the  lower  extremities ;  occasionally  spasmodic  twitches  of  the 
muscles,  and  at  times  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  before  the  second  stage,  the  muscles  become 
wasted  and  lose  the  power  of  readily  obeying  the  will,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  patient  cannot  easily  and  quickly  place  his  foot  exactly 
on  the  spot  where  he  may  wish  to  place  it ;  and  when  he  walks,  he  is 
very  apt  to  trip.  There  is  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  fulness 
and  tightness  in  the  epigastric  region ;  patients  in  this  state  often 
complain  of  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  and  they  are  usually  found  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  a  feeble  condition  of  the  general  health.  In 
the  second  stage,  there  are  found  the  local  symptoms  of  the  first 
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stage,  often  m  an  increased  degree,  and  togetlier  witb  tbeae,  curra- 
ture,    at  first  slight,    but  gradually  increasing,  and    in  form    very 
abrupt, — a  peculiarity  most 
K-  ^S*-  important   to    be    remem- 

bered, as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  guides  for  distingnish- 
ing  angular  curvature  from 
some  curvatures  vhich  de- 
pend on  a  different  condi- 
tion, end  in  which,  although 
the  spine  is  bent  backwards, 
the  curve,  instead  of  being 
abrupt  and  angular,  is  gra- 
dual, resembling  a  segment 
of  a  circle.  There  is  anga- 
lar  projection  posteriorly  of 
the  spinous  processes,  and 
the  spine  is  bent  forwards 
in  consequence  of  destruo- 
tion  of  the  bodies  of  the 
rertebrte  which  support  the 
superincumbent  weight. 
As  the  disease  advances, 
the  patient  usually  loses  all  sensation  and  motion  in  the  parts  below 
the  point  of  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord ;  in  short,  he  becomes 
affected  with  a  paraplegia ;  the  power  of  motion  being  generally 
first  lost,  and  last  restored,  as  explained  in  describing  the  state  of  the 
parts.  The  patient  loses  control  over  the  bladder  and  the  sphincter 
of  the  I'cctum,  so  that  the  urine  and  fteces  pass  ofC  involuntarily  ;  or 
if  the  pressure  on  the  cord  be  very  great,  there  may  be  complete  re- 
tention of  the  urine.  Slight  difficulty  of  passing  urine  has  often 
been  found  to  be  an  early  symptom.  The  easy  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  is  more  or  less 
interrupted  ;  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated ;  and  the  patient 
complains  of  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tightness  at  his  stomach,  and  ia 
many  cases  of  pain.  These  conditions  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
respiration  are  supposed  to  be  produced  through  the  connexion  between 
the  spinal  and  ganglionio  nerves ;  and  this  supposition  is  probably 
correct  J  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  function  of  respiration  is 
often  rendered  difficult  in  curvature,  in  some  situations,  by  pressure  on 
the  intercostal  nerves,  which  are  thereby  rendered  incajiable  of  calling 
into  action  the  intercostal  muscles  over  which  they  preside,  to  assist 
in  enlarging  the  chest  in  inspiration.  To  this  point  we  shall  after- 
wards have  oocauon  to  refer.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  abscess 
may  appear ;  the  situation  where  it  shows  itself  varying,  as  forgierly 
■tated,  aooording  to  the  situation  of  the  disease ;  its  appeanince  is 
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usually  attended  with  increased  derangement  of  the  general  health, 
and  under  the  continuance  of  the  discharge  and  irritation,  hectic 
fever  to  a  very  urgent  extent  supervenes,  and  the  bowels  or  some 
other  internal  org-ans  becoming  affected,  death  ensues.  Such  are,  in 
general,  the  symptoms  of  angular  curvature  ;  but  they  differ  consider- 
ably in  different  cases,  particularly  as  to  the  local  symptoms,  which 
in  some  instances  are  as  above  described,  while  in  others,  there  is  no 
pain  or  tenderness — the  only  local  symptom  being  the  deformity.  If 
the  deformity  de))end  on  mere  absorption,  there  may  be  no  pain,  but 
it  is  an  important  fact  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  that 
scrofulous  caries  of  the  spine,  as  is  mentioned  by  some  authors,  and 
as  I  have  several  times  found,  may  run  its  course,  and  yet  the  patient 
may  not  experience  any  pain  or  any  local  symptom  beyond  a  sense 
of  weakness  and  weariness  of  the  affected  part.  So  little  pain  is 
there,  that  in  many  instances  the  curve  has  been  formed  before  the 
real  seat  of  the  disease  has  been  suspected.  In  scrofulous  caries 
there  is  generally  less  pain  than  when  the  disease  originates  in  common 
caries  ;  but  suppuration  usually  takes  place  earlier.  These  differences, 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  will  assist  in  forming  our  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  of  cur- 
vature vary  according  to  the  part  of  the  spine  affected.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  more  especially  towards  its  lower 
part,  it  is  not  usiial,  unless  the  disease  be  to  a  great  extent,  to  find 
the  altered  sensations  and  spasmodic  twitches  in  the  early  stage,  or 
the  paraplegia  in  the  latter,  as  the  great  size  and  the  form  of  the 
bodies  render  the  contents  of  the  canal  less  liable  to  pressure.  When 
the  curvature  is  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  projection,  owing  to  the 
great  length  of  the  spinous  processes,  becomes  very  marked.  The 
chest  becomes  altered  in  shape,  being  flattened  laterally,  the  ribs 
projecting  backwards,  following  the  vertebreo  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  the  sternum  appearing  too  far  forwards.  There  is  at 
times  palpitation,  and  in  some  instances  difficulty  in  breathing,  occa- 
sioned by  compression  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  or  of  the  spinal  cord 
above  their  origins ;  but  this  symptom  is  not  so  frequent  when  the 
curvature  is  in  the  dorsal  as  when  it  is  in  the  cervical  region.  When 
it  is  in  the  cervical  region,  the  head  is  bent  forwards,  the  prominences 
behind  are  not  large,  unless  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  be  involved, 
and  the  respiration  is  difficult.  In  the  early  stage,  there  may  be 
pains  and  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  as  well  as 
of  other  parts  inferior  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  when 
the  disease  is  in  the  cervical  region,  especially  in  its  upper  part,  it 
proves  fatal  by  producing  effusion  in  the  brain;  and  in  some  cases 
the  odontoid  process  having  lost,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
attachments  of  the  ligaments  which  keep  it  in  its  proper  situation, 
presses  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  thereby  causes  immediate  death,  the 
seat  of  the  pressure  being  higher  up  than  the  origins  either  of  the 
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phrenic  or  of  the  intercostal  nerves  which  preside  over  the  actions  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of 
the  symptoms  of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine  generally,  and  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  curvatures  in  particular  situations,  we  shall 
next  refer  very  briefly  to  the  treatment. 

Treatment, — Any  attempt  to  remove  the  curvature  would  be  most 
injudicious.  Anchylosis  is  the  only  favourable  termination  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  therefore  the  object  aimed  at  in  treatment  should  be, 
to  place  the  patient  under  the  circumstances  most  likely  to  conduce 
to  that  result.  With  that  view  it  is  indispensable,  first,  to  keep  the 
patient  in  a  recumbent  position,  so  as  to  remove  from  the  diseased 
parts  the  pressure  of  the  superimposed  weight,  and  to  preserve  the 
parts  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietude  in  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  to  use  all  means,  judicious  and  available  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  for  maintaining  the  general  health.  In 
some  cases,  local  remedies  are  highly  beneficiaL 

That  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion does  not  admit  of  question,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  superim- 
posed weight  pressing  on  the  diseased  part,  must  not  only  act  as  a 
source  of  in*itation,  but  must  also  tend  to  increase  the  curvature ; 
and  it  can  only  be  e£fectually  removed  by  placing  the  body  in  the 
horizontal  position.  And  that  any  effort  which  nature  may  make  to 
e£fect  anchylosis  may  not  be  defeated,  it  is  further  necessary  that 
the  parts  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prevented  from  being 
moved  upon  each  other.  Another  advantage  which  results  from 
preserving  the  parts  at  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  is, 
that  the  removal  of  the  irritation,  caused  by  the  superincumbent 
weight,  from  the  diseased  parts,  diminishes  the  danger  of  the  forma- 
tion  of  abscess,  which  is  a  most  unpromising  occurrence,  and  must 
induce  the  gloomiest  apprehensions  as  to  the  ultimute  results.  One 
of  the  best  means  for  fulfilling  the  above  indication  is,  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  supine  position  on  Earle's  bed,  which,  besides  other 
advantages,  rendering  it  very  convenient  for  this  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, allows  the  relative  position  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  with  regard 
to  each  other  to  be  slightly  changed,  without  any  risk  of  moving  the 
diseased  parts  on  each  other.  The  slight  change  thus  allowed  renders 
the  confinement  to  the  recumbent  position  much  less  irksome  than 
otherwise  it  would  be.  As  an  additional  precaution  for  preserving 
the  diseased  parts  from  any  movement,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  suitable 
spinal  instrument,  and  when  such  cannot  be  obtained,  to  apply  splints 
on  each  side  of  the  spine.  The  splints  in  such  cases  must  suit  the 
shape  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  recommend  the 
patient  to  be  placed  in  the  supine  posture,  but  others  give  the 
preference  to  the  prone  position,  because  in  that  attitude  the  super- 
imposed weight  is  more  eflfectually  removed, — there  is  no  risk  of  heat 
and  irritation  from  pressure, — it  fiivours  the  return  of  venous  blood 
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from  the  bodies  of  the  YertebrsB, — ^and  the  approach  of  paralysis,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  deferred,  as  matter  will  gravitate  away  from  the 
medulla.     This  position  is  also  very  convenient  when  local  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  and  in  some  cases  the  curve  is  so  abrupt,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  with  every  precaution  to  keep  the  patient  long 
on  his  back  without  producing  irritation  of  the  soft  parts.     But  not- 
withstanding the    above-mentioned   advantages,  I   confess   I   have, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  found  treatment  conducted  in  the  supine 
posture  more  satisfactory,  and  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the  diseased 
parts  being  more  easily  preserved  in  a  state  approaching  to  cotnplete 
immunity  from  motion,  than  is  possible  when  the  treatment  is  con- 
ducted with  the  patient  in  the  prone  position,  in  which  I  have  often 
been  annoyed  by  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
moving  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  by  frequently  moving  the  head 
and  shoulders ;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  supine  position 
is  preferred  by  patients.     Best,  however,  of  the  diseased  parts,  and 
the  recumbent  position,  whether  the  body  be  prone  or  supine,  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  fr'om  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease, 
until  a  cure  is  effected  by  anchylosis.      When  it  is  believed  that 
anchylosis  has  taken  place,  and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  resume  the 
erect  attitude,  it  is  a  judicious  precaution  to  employ  for  some  time 
some  or  other  of  the  admirably  contrived  spine  supporters  now  in 
use,  for  removing  the  superincumbent  weight. 

The  maintenance  of  the  general  health  is  another  and  equally 
important  indication,  but  unfortunately  some  of  the  best  means  for 
fulfilling  it  are  not  compatible  with  the  rest  and  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion which  form  essential  parts  of  judicious  treatment  The  great 
importance  of  attending  to  the  general  health  must  be  evident,  when 
it  is  considered  under  what  circumstances  scrofulous  deposits  are 
most  apt  to  take  place  in  bone.  In  individuals  of  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  insufficient  or  unsuitable  food  or  clothing,  living  in  a  damp 
and  cold  or  impure  atmosphere,  want  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays, 
mental  depression,  and  any  cause  of  debility,  have  unquestionably  an 
influence  in  exciting  scrofulous  deposits  in  bone,  as  well  as  in  other 
textures.  These  considerations  suggest  the  inestimable  importance 
of  using  all  the  means  for  improving  the  general  health  which  were 
recommended  when  speaking  of  tubercle  and  tubercular  disease  of 
bone.  Besides  these  means,  in  some  cases  local  remedies  are  neces- 
sary  ;  but  the  employment  of  them  will  depend  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  If  the  disease  depend  upon  scrofulous  caries  of  the  vertebrse, 
or  upon  softening  with  absorption  without  ulceration  or  caries,  de- 
pletion would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
patient.  In  these  cases,  the  surgeon  must  content  himself  with 
advising  the  recumbent  position,  maintaining  the  diseased  parts  in  a 
state  of  quietude,  and  prescribing  all  suitable  means  for  preserving 
the  general  health.     In  scrofulous  caries,  benefit  will  often  be  found 
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to  accrue  from  the  early  and  very  cautious  employment  of  counter- 
irritation,  along  with  the  treatment  here  alluded  to.  If  the  curve 
arise  from  inflammation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  slight 
local  depletion  by  leeching  or  cupping  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  afterwards  counter-irritation,  are  known  to  be  highly- 
beneficial.  The  repeated  application  of  small  pieces  of  blister  to  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  has  been  found 
well  suited  for  children,  and  caustic  issues  for  adults.  Of  the  various 
means  for  producing  counter-irritation,  Mr.  Pott  gave  the  preference 
to  caustic  issues.  I  have  used  them  very  frequently,  and  in  many 
instances  with  gratifying  results.  The  greatest  care  must  be  ob- 
served not  to  produce  much  discharge,  as  that  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  patient ;  and  besides,  the  long  continuance  of  a  profuse  discharge 
and  of  irritation  might  induce  hectic  fever.  If  abscesses  form,  the 
issues  should  be  discontinued.  Mr.  Pott,  whose  valuable  works  con- 
tain many  cases  of  disease  of  the  spine,  attended  with  paralysis,  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  application  of  counter-irritants,  was  the  first 
who  pointed  out  to  the  profession  the  results  of  such  practice,  and 
many  have  since  followed  it  with  equal  success.  Several  years  ago  I 
ceased  to  attend  a  patient,  in  whose  case  I  was  much  gratified  with 
the  result  of  using  caustic  issues,  together  with  rest  and  the  re- 
cumbent posture ;  and  I  refer  to  the  case  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
complete  restoration  of  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  of  the 
lower  limbs,  after  they  had  been  for  eighteen  months  considerably 
affected,  and  for  eleven  months  entirely  lost. 

The  patient,  who  was  thirty  years  of  age,  had  suffered  for  a  con- 
siderable time  from  pain  and  a  sense  of  weakness  in  his  back ;  he 
afterwards  became  affected  with  angular  curvature,  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  region,  and  after  the  usual  train  of  symptoms,  ultimately 
lost  all  sensation  and  power  of  moving  the  limbs.  The  power  of 
motion  was  first  lost,  and  sensation  was  first  restored ;  but  the  loss  of 
both  sensation  and  motion  was  as  complete  as  possible.  When  I 
first  saw  him,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  several  months, 
and  the  curve  was  rather  abrupt,  and  involved  three  of-  the  dorsal 
vertebrae.  After  treatment  had  been  employed  for  four  months,  the 
sensibility  of  the  limbs  began  to  return,  and  ultimately  it  became 
perfectly  natural,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  power 
of  motion;  and  for  two  years  the  patient  has  been  in  every  respect 
perfectly  well,  without  any  remains  of  the  disease  except  the  curve. 
I  am  satisfied  that  anchylosis  has  taken  place.  The  case  is  interest- 
ing, as  affording  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  for  a  long  period  completely  sus- 
pended, and  yet  afterwards  perfectly  restored. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  issues  and  counter-irritants 
are  of  no  use  whatever  in  this  disease  ;  an  assertion  which  can  only 
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be  explained  by  the  want  of  suoceas  consequent  on  their  injndicioi 
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Causa. — This  distortion  may  be  the  Gonseqnence  of  scrofula, 
ricketfl,  or  mollitiefl  oesium,  or  of  conimon  or  apeci6c  inflammation 
affecting  the  spine  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a  softened  condition  of  the 
spiue,  or  from  debility  consequent  on  mesenteric  disease,  or  from 
weakness  of  the  muacularsystem,  however  induced,  or  from  constantly 
or  frequently  keeping  the  spine  in  an  improper  attitude,  as  is  the 
case  with  studious  persons, 

who  contract    a    habit  of  Fig-  IflO. 

leaning  over  books,  or  with 
clerks  who  have  not  been 
careful  to  avoid  stooping 
while  writing,  or  with  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  oer- 
tun  trades,  as  printers,  or 
watchmakers ;  or  it  may  be, 
as  is  often  observed  in  girls, 
&  consequence  of  a  careless 
*  manner  of  allowing  the 
shoulders  and  arms  to  hang 
forward.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  primary  ex- 
citing cause,  the  cnr- 
vature  will  in  almost  every 
instance  depend,  1st  On 
general  caries  of  the  an- 
terior sur&ces  of  the  bodies 
of  many  vertebne,  the  re-  , 
suit  of  either  common  or 
specific  inflammation ;  or, 
2nd.  On  compression  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  from  softening ; 
or,  3rd.  On  weakness  of  the  muscles  tJiat  support  the  spine ;  or, 
4th.  On  combinations  of  some  of  the  preceding  conditions. 

8ytii<ptom8. — 'Either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  spine  may  be  affect«d. 
Thero  is  an  unnatural  rounded  prominence  on  the  back,  the  distio- 
gnishing  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  absence  of  that  abruptness  which 
is  found  in  angular  ourvatura  If  the  curve  be  situated  in  the  cervical 
region,  the  chin  falls  towards  the  sternum,  producing  what  is  com- 
monly called  "the  stoop."  When  the  whole  spine  is  affected,  form- 
ing a  semicircular  curve  forwards,  the  patient,  when  sitting,  is  dis- 
posed to  support  his  trunk,  if  the  disease  be  not  far  advanced,  by 
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placing  his  luinds  upon  his  knees ;  and,  if  it  have  made  considerable 
progress,  by  placing  his  elbows  upon  his  knees  ;  and  when  walking* 
he  has  an  inclination  to  rest  his  hands  on  anything  which  he  may  be 
passing,  to  enable  him  to  buar  up  under  the  superincumbent  weight, 
which  becomes  very  overjoweriug.  The  local  and  general  symptoms 
vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  spine  on  which  the  curvature  de- 
pends, and  the  condition  of  the  body  in  which  it  takes  place.  From 
the  gradual  form  of  the  curve,  the  functions  of  the  cord  are  not  in- 
terrupted. 

TrecUment. — In  considei*ing  what  kind  of  treatment  is  proper,  the 
surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
If  the  distortion  depend  on  general  caries,  then  the  same  treatment 
as  in  angular  curvature  is  suitable.  If  it  occur  as  an  effect  of  rickets, 
or  syphilis,  a  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  the 
employment  of  the  remedies  adapted  for  these  constitutional  diseases. 
When  it  arises  either  from  a  softened  condition  of  the  vertebral 
column  itself,  or  from  weakness  of  the  muscles  necessary  for  main- 
taining it  in  the  erect  position,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour,  by 
strict  attention  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  to  invigorate 
his  frame.  To  effect  this,  pure  air — ^generous  diet — wine,  or  any 
other  stimulant  that  agrees  with  the  patient — tonics,  of  which  the 
preparations  of  iron  will,  in  many  cases,  be  found  among  the  most 
useful — and  sea-bathing,  should  be  enjoined.  If  sea-bathing  be  in- 
convenient, salt  ablutions,  or  sponging  the  body  with  salt  water,  may 
be  substituted  for  it.  The  regular  and  daily  use  of  friction  by  means 
of  the  hair-glove  or  flesh-brush,  and  exercise  on  foot,  should  also  be 
adopted.  The  patient  should  never  take  so  much  exercise  as  to  in- 
duce weariness,  and  he  should  afterwards  assume  the  recumbent 
position,  until  he  experiences  an  aptness  or  iitness  for  fiii*ther  exercise. 
The  surgeon  should  also  recommend  friction,  with  some  stimulating 
embrocation,  along  the  spine,  and  properly  conducted  exercises  for 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

In  curvature  depending  upon  caries  of  the  spine  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  these  exercises ;  hence  the  importance  of  diagnosis. 
When  the  curvature  arises  from  bad  habits,  as  constantly  leaning 
forward,  allowing  the  shoulders  and  arms  to  hang  forward,  or  from  an 
employment  in  which  the  spine  is  bent  forward,  the  habit  must  be 
corrected,  and  the  employment  which  produced  the  curvature  must 
for  a  time  be  discontinued.  In  many  cases  mechanical  support  is 
advisable,  and  it  may  be  given  by  some  of  the  admirable  appliances 
now  in  use,  without  confining  the  parts,  or  inducing  injurious  pres- 
sure in  any  way. 
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ANTERIOR  CURVATURE,    OR   INCURVATION. 

This,  which  happily  is  the  rarest  of  all  the  curvatures  of  the  spine, 
is  remarkahle  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  proceeds,  when  it  has 
once  commenced.  It  may  happen  as  the  consequence  of  rickets, 
mollities  ossium,  common  or  scrofulous  inflammation ;  or,  it  may  arise 
from  a  softened  condition  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  from  any  state 
which  so  deranges  the  due  balance  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  main- 
taining the  spine  in  its  proper  attitude,  as  to  render  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  too  powerful  for  their  antagonists. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  the  principles  already 
laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  these  particular  conditions. 

LATERAL  CURVATURE. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  the  curvatures  of  the  spine, 
and  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  girls  than  in  boys,  in  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  than  in  those  of  the  poor,  and  much  more  frequently 
in  the  females  of  this  climate  than  in  those  who  live  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes. It  seldom  commences  after  the  age  of  puberty,  except  when 
induced  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  muscles  of  one  side.  That 
girls  are  more  liable  to  it  than  boys  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  serious 
defects  in  their  physical  education.  The  injudicious  means  adopted 
for  improving  the  figure  by  preventing  the  proper  play  of  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  by  retarding  the  development  of  the  bones  and  muscles^ 
and  by  producing  more  or  less  absorption  of  them  by  compression, 
cannot  but  be  highly  injurious ;  and  to  these  causes,  aided  by  the 
want  of  proper  exercise,  and  of  sufficient  exposure  to  the  open  air,  is 
to  be  referred  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  girls — causes  which 
more  frequently  affect  the  wealthy  than  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  comparative  rarity  of  lateral  curvature  as  a  primary  form  of 
disease  among  the  poor,  is  proved  by  general  experience,  and  by  the 
statistical  fact,  that  of  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  patients  who  presented  themselves  for  relief  at  Middlesex  Hospital 
in  five  years,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  affected  with  lateral 
curvature  as  a  primary  disease.  As  a  secondary  I'esult  arising  from 
other  affections,  such  as  disease  of  the  hip,  or  disease  of  the  knee, 
lateral  curvature  is  frequently  found  among  the  poorer  classe&  It 
seems  to  be  the  want  of  attention  to  this  distinction  which  has  in- 
duced some  to  question  the  fact  of  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
of  latei-al  curvature  among  the  poor.  The  comparative  exemption 
from  this  disease  in  the  females  of  warm  climates  has  been  attributed 
to  the  loose  clothing  they  are  obliged  to  wear,  allowing  the  due  de- 
velopment of  their  various  organs,  to  the  want  of  stays,  and  of  many 
injurious  restraints,  and  to  their  not  being  subjected  to  the  fatiguing 
confinement  of  an  irksome  position,  as  the  young  ladies  of  this  country 
often  are  daily  for  many  hours  together,  in  acquiring  a  variety  of 
accomplishments. 
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Causes. — The  principal  predisposing  causes  are  rickets,  mesenteric 
disease,  a  softened  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  compression  of 
the  thorax  from  tight  lacing,   weakness,  especially  when  consequent 
on  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  other  infantile  diseases,  want  of  proper 
[i  exercise  and  exposure  in  the  open  air,  and  any  circumstance  which 

I  acts  unfavourably  on  the  general   system  before  the  various  organs 

I  have  attained  their  full  development.     Tight  lacing  is  not  uncom- 

monly a  predisposing  cause  of  distortion  of  the  spine.     This  custom, 
I  restraining  the  actions  of  the  muscles,  prevents  their  natural  develop- 

j  ment,  so  that  they  become  attenuated ;  the  bones  also  to  a  certain 

'  extent  become  diminished  by  absorption,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  sustain 

i  the  weight  they  were  destined  to  support ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 

i  thorax  is  diminbhed,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 

room  for  the  healthy  and  easy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
!  heart  and  lungs. 

The  immediate  exciting  causes  are,  the  liabit  of  standing  on  one 
leg;  standing,  sitting,  or  reclining  in  a  position  in  which  the  spine  is 
inclined  too  much  to  one  side ;  injudicious  confinement  of  a  young 
person  for  a  long  time  to  one  position  without  support  to  the  back  ; 
the  consequent  weariness  and  irksomeness  obliging  the  child  to  lean 
to  one  side  to  obtain  relief;  the  disproportioned  use  of  the  muscles  of 
one  side,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  certain  avocations,  or 
of  children  to  obtain  relief  from  the  uneasy  sensations  caused  by  ill- 
made  clothes,  and  lying  on  a  soft  bed  with  a  very  high  pillow.  These 
are  the  principal  exciting  causes  of  lateral  curvature,  and  the  ra- 
tionale of  their  operation  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

When  the  distortion  arises  from  the  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg, 
the  first  deviation  from  the  proper  shape  of  the  spinal  column  takes 
place  in  the  lumbar  region,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  primary 
curve ;  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  curve  in  the  dorsal  region  ; 
which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former,  is  called  the  consecutive 
curve.  If  the  convexity  of  the  curve  in  the  lumbar  region  be  to  the 
left  side,  that  of  the  dorsal  region  will  be  to  the  right :  so  that  if  the 
distortion  be  to  a  great  extent,  the  shape  of  the  spine  will  somewhat 
;resemble  that  of  the  letter  S  reversed  :  thus  giving  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  growing  out"  of  the  right  shoulder  and  left  hip  ;  but  if 
the  convexity  of  the  curvature  in  the  lumbar  region  be  to  the  right 
side,  that  in  the  dorsal  portion  will  be  to  the  left,  and  the  shape  of 
the  spine  will  more  or  less  resemble  the  letter  S,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  contortion.  The  consecutive  curve  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  upright  position;  or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
primary  curve  is  formed  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  its  convexity,  and  higher  up,  draw  the  spine  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  the  one  curvature  compensating  in  a  measure 
for  the  other,  allows  the  centre  of  gravity  still  to  fall  upon  the  pelvis. 
The  primary  curve  is  always  the  bolder,   and  the  consecutive  curve 
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may  occupy  the  dorsal,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  cervical  region  ; 
or  there  may  be  two  consecutive  curves  in  opposite  directions,  one  in 
the  dorsal  and  the  other  in  the  cervical  region. 

The  same  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  operation  of  several 
other  exciting  causes,  such  as  the  bad  habit  of  standing,  sitting,  or 
reclining  in  an  awkward  attitude,  or  of  leaning  to  one  side  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  weariness  and  aching  sensations  caused  by  too  long 
confinement  to  one  position.  The  disproportioned  use  of  the  muscles 
of  one  side  is  well  known  to  be  an  exciting  cause  of  curvature.  Ex- 
amples are  occasionally  met  with  in  blacksmiths,  dragoons,  and  in 
persons  engaged  in  peculiar  avocations,  in  whom  the  muscles  on  one 
side,  from  being  frequently  called  into  action,  become  so  strong  and 
so  fully  developed,  as  to  overpower  those  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  draw  the  spine  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Mr.  Child  records  the 
case  of  a  printer's  apprentice,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
pulling  the  press  with  his  right  arm,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  curvature 
in  the  dorsal  region  with  the  convexity  to  the  right  side ;  the  rhom- 
boidei  and  trapezius  muscles  being  tense,  rigid,  and  prominent.  In 
such  cases  the  primary  curve  will  be  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  will 
soon  be  followed  by  a  consecutive  curve  in  the  reverse  direction  in 
the  lumbar  region.  The  improper  use  of  the  muscles  of  one  shoulder 
is  sometimes  a  cause  of  curvature  in  females.  Mr.  Stafford  remarks, 
**  A  girl  shall  have  ill-made  clothes ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  shoulder- 
straps  will  be  constantly  slipping  off  the  shoulder ;  she,  of  course, 
will  endeavour  to  replace  it ;  by  this  effort  she  is  obliged  to  elevate 
the  shoulder,  and  thus  she  not  only  brings  into  action  the  muscles  of 
that  side,  but  at  the  same  time  inclines  the  spine  to  the  one  that  is 
opposite.  The  effect  of  this  position  must  be  obvious,  for  on  the  one 
hand,  slie  increases  the  power  of  the  muscles  on  one  side,  which  assist 
in  pulliug  the  spine  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  destroyed.**  The  above  are  the  principal  exciting 
causes,  which  acting  separately,  or  two  or  more  of  them  in  combina- 
tion, give  rise  to  lateral  curvature  ;  but  in  some  instances,  the  spine 
becomes  distorted  without  any  known  exciting  cause.  Sometimes, 
although  rarely,  lateral  curvature  is  found  to  depend  on  caries :  in 
such  a  case,  whatever  excites  inflammation  about  the  spine  may  be 
an  exciting  cause  of  the  distortion.  I  have  in  my  own  collection  a 
good  example  of  this  condition,  in  which  the  primary  curve  is  in  the 
lumbar  region,  and  is  caused  by  caries  of  lumbar  vertebi*©.  The 
possibility  of  this  form  of  distortion  depending  on  caries,  suggests  the 
necessity  of  great  caution  in  forming  our  diagnosis.  In  such  cases 
the  curve  will  be  more  abrupt  in  its  form,  and  more  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress than  in  the  other  varieties  of  lateral  curvatui-e.  An  excellent 
authority  has  given  the  following  arrangement  of  the  causes  of  lateral 
curvature  : — 1st.  Debility,  or  muscular  atony  and  relaxation  of  the 
spinal  ligaments  ;  2ndly.  Hypertrophy,  as  of  the  muscles  of  an  upper 
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extremity ;  3rdly.  Atrophy  ;  the  result  of  paralysis,  of  local  inflamma- 
tion, of  amputatiou  of  no  upper  extremity,  or  of  auchyloaia  of  the 
elbow  orshoulder ;  4thly.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  back  ; 
Athly.  Obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  as  is  prodaced  by  unequal  length  of 
legs ;  Gthly.  Bachitis ;  7thly.  Altered  capacity  of  one  side  of  the 
thorax  ;  Sthly.  Deficient^  or  excess  of  development  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebroe. 

Symptoms.—'Ibe  spine  exhibits  unnatund,  but  seldom  abrupt,  devia- 
tions from  the  mesial  plane.  These  are  accompanied,  more  or  less, 
with  a  sense  of  weakness  and  weariness,  which,  in  some  instances,  in~ 
oreoBes  especially  towards  night,  and  after  exercise,  so  gi-eatly  as  to 
become  even  paiu^l,  and  to  produce  a  desire  to  lie  down  in  order  to 
relieve  the  spine  from  the  superincumbent  weight.  If  the  distortion 
depend  on  caries,  which  is  exceedingly  rare, 
there  may  be  actual  pain;  but  this  state 
sometimes  exists,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
without  the  patient  being  sensible  of  any 
-  pain.  The  local  appearances  vary  according 
to  the  extent,  direction,  situation,  and  num- 
ber of  the  curvatures.  If  there  be  two  cur- 
vatures, the  one  in  the  lumbar  region,  with 
its  convexity  to  the  left  side,  and  the  other 
in  the  dorsal,  with  its  convexity  to  the  right, 
there  will  be  a  &lliDg-in  of  the  right  loin,  a 
fulness  in  the  oorreeponding  part  on  the  left 
side,  and  an  appearance  of  projection  and  ele- 
vation of  the  hip  ;  an  alteration,  also,  in  the 
form  of  the  chest,  which  will  be  elongated, 
prominent,  and  round  on  the  right  side,  and 
shortened  and  flattened  on  the  left  ;  the  right 
shoulder  will  be  elevated  tind  project  out- 
wards, and  the  right  mamma  will  be  promi- 
nent ;  the  left  shoulder  will  fall  down,  and 
tlie  mamma,  from  the  flattened  state  of  the 
thorax,  appears  smaller  than  on  the  right  side.  The  rationale  of 
these  symptoms  will  be  obvious,  when  the  effects  of  lateral  curvature 
upon  the  thorax  are  explained.  Two  of  the  most  strikiug  symptoms 
are  the  "  growing  out,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  prominent  and  elevated  appearance  of  the  hip.  The  extent 
of  the  above  symptoms  will  correspond  with  the  boldness  of  the  cur- 
vature. When  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  curve  is  to  the  right 
side,  and  that  of  the  dorsal  tothe  left,  the  appearances  which  in  the 
former  ease  were  observed  on  t&e  right  will  be  found  on  the  left  side, 
and  viot  vered.  The  above  are  the  symptoms  of  lateral  curvature, 
when  there  are  only  two  curves,  and  these  situated  as  described,  and 
not  of  a  veiy  great  extent.     In  an  advanced  stage,  however,  of  thb 
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Fig.  162. 


<lisetue,  an  alterntioit  ia  obnerveil  ia  tho  eymptoma  ;  the  breast,  like 
the  soapula,  does  not  remain  pronuDent  on  the  oourex  side  of  the 
dorsal  curvature,  but  falls  backward,  in  conaequence  of  the  riba  Id 
froQt  losing  their  convexity,  aad  becoming  flattened  as  the  disease 
makes  progress.  If,  however,  there  be  three  curvatures,  and  if  a  few 
of  the  superior  donal  vertebne  be,  together  with  the  cervical, 
involved  in  the  uppermost  curve,  and  if  the  distortioa  be  consider- 
able, the  appearances  will  be  different.  Besides  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  the  projection  backwards 
of  the  scapula  on  the  convexity  of  the  dorsal  curvature,  there  will  be 
flatness  of  the  chest  and  falling  in  of  the  neck  on  that  aide,  together 
with  fulness  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
and  elevation  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
opposite  side.  In  this  variety,  the  sca- 
pula projects  backwards  at  its  lower,  and 
falls  forwards  at  its  upper  part,  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  dorsal  curve  ;  but  it  is 
not  i-aieed  so  much  upwards  as  on  the 
opposite  Hide.  The  appearance  is  peculiar, 
from  the  projection  backwards  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  fiilling  in  of  the  mamma 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  rising  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  prominence  of  tho 
tnamma  on  tho  other.  The  convexity  of 
the  uppermost  curve  produces  tlie  fulness 
on  the  one  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  other  peculiar  symptoms 
is,  that,  on  the  side  on  which  the  mamma 
is  prominent  and  the  shoulder  raised, 
the  superior  ribs  are  supported  by  the 
convexity  of  the  uppermost  curve,  where- 
as those  ou  the  opposite  side  are  con- 
nected with  the  concavity,  and,  therefore, 
faUin. 


mlfnBn 


EFFECTS  OP  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OS  THE  SPUJE  AMD  ON  THE  TRUHK. 

With  reference  to  the  vertebral  column,  it  is  observed  that  the 
effect  of  the  curvature  on  the  convex  side  is  to  separate  the  trans- 
verse processes  from  one  another,  to  incline  the  spinous  processes 
outwards,  and  to  enlarge  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  the  interver- 
tebral substances,  so  that  they  have  tho  api>earauce  of  being  expanded. 
On  the  concave  side  the  reverse  prevails ;  the  transvenie  processes  are 
brought  too  near  each  other,  the  spinous  processes  curve  inwards,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  the  intervertebral  cartilages  are 
diminished  in  depth  by  interstitial  absorption.     The  height  of  the 
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column  ia  dimiaisheO,  and  if  the  distoiiion  be  considerable,  there  is 
rotation  of  the  spine  to  the  same  side  as  the  curvature.  The  muscles 
which  run  along  the  convex  side  are  inordinately  stretched,  and  con- 
sequently weakened ;  while  those  on  the  concave  side  are  preter- 
naturally  contracted  and  rigid.  These  alterations  are  not  only  to  be 
discovered  on  dissection,  but  in  the  living  body  also.  The  surgeon 
can  satis^  himself  of  the 
Fig.  163.  esistenoe  of  these   altera- 

tions both  before  and  after 
dissection.  If  the  curve 
originate  in  the  use  of  one 
shoulder  more  than  the 
other,  the  muscles  extend- 
ing  &om  its  convexity  to 
the  scapula  will  be  preter- 
naturally  tense  and  large, 
when  compared  with  those 
of  the  opposite  aide.  There 
will  be,  on  the  concave  side 
of  the  curve,  flattening  and 
shortening  of  the  thorax, 
with  diminution  of  the  in- 
tercostal spaces ;  while  on 
the  other  side,  the  thorax 
will  be  elongated  and 
rounded  in  form,  and  the 
intercostal  spaces  enlarged, 
in  consequence  of  the  ribs 
being  removed  &rther  from 
each  other.  The  condition 
'  of  the  ribs  explains  the 
symptoms  observable  about 
the  shoulders  and  mammn.  The  transverso  measurement  of  the 
thorax  is  diminished,  and,  in  consequence,  the  sternum  usually  be- 
comes pretematurally  prominent ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
diminished  capacity  and  changed  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
interfere  with  the  easy  play  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  thus  occasion 
to  the  patient  annoying  sensations  within  the  chest. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  afiection,  when  dependent  on 
caries,  which  is  extremely  rare,  consists  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  already  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  tliat  disease  of  the 
spine.  lotheabsence  of  caries  and  of  anchylosis,  the  great  objects  to 
be  aimed  at  in  each  case  are  the  following  : — 1st.  To  determine  the 
catise,  and  to  remove  it  if  possible.  2nd.  To  ascertain  which  ts  the 
primary  curve,  and  to  remove  it.  The  removal  of  the  compensating 
curve  will  be  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  primary  ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  unscientific  or  injurious  than    directing   treatment 
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against  the  compenaating  curve.  The  only  resalt  would  be  increaee 
of  the  primarj  curve;  and  hence  the  great  importance  of  determining 
in  each    case  which   is  the 

primary  curve,     3rd.  To  aim  Fig.  18*. 

at  removal  of  the  primary 
curve  by  unfolding  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  extend- 
ing ite  extremities.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  raising 
the  upper  extremity  of  the 
curve,  atfd  au|jportiiig  its  con- 
vexity. The  best  means  for 
thus  unfolding  a  curvature  is 
the  spinal  instrument  recom- 
mended and  used  by  Mr. 
Brodhurst.  The  idea  of  this 
spinal  instrument  was  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Brodhurst  by 
Ou6rin's  spinal  chair,  and 
Lonsdale's  spinal  couch,  and 
the  instrument  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Everard.  / 
Mr.  Brodhurst  writes,  "The  \ 
instrnmeot  is  novel;  and  the 
principle  of  action  has  never 
before  been  applied  by  me 
of  a  portable  instrument  to 
the  reduction  of  spitud  cur- 
vature. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Everard  for  the 
construction  of  this  excellent  instrument.  It  certainly  is  as  admirably 
adapted  for  the  pui-posea  for  which  it  is  intended  as  could  possibly  be 
desired."  4th.  After  removal  of  the  curvature,  to  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  back  by  the  judiciooa  employment  of  exercises  suitable 
for  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  5th.  To  use  all  neces- 
sary means  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  general  health  and 
strength.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  speak  in  terms  of 
praise  of  Mr.  Brodhurst,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  above 
principles  of  treatment  wilt  be  found  most  lucidly  described  in  his 
valuable  work  on  "  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine." 


MIXED  CURVATUBE. 

As  the  various  conditions  on  which  curvatures  depend,  and  the 
principles  of  treatment  suitable  to  each,  have  been  already  explained, 
it  appears  unnecessary  iu  reference  to  mixed  curvature  to  say  more 
than  that  the  important  point  is,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  curva- 
ture, and  to  adapt  the  treatment  aocordingly. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

TALIPES,  OR  CLUB-FOOT. 

The  word  talipes,  derived  from  taltis  and  pes,  was  first  used  by  Dr. 
Little  as  a  generic  term  to  comprehend  all  the  distortions  in  which 
the  foot  deviates  from  its  normal  position.     The  principal  varieties  of 
these  distortions  are  the  four  following, — namely,  talipes  equinus,  or 
elevations  of  the  heel,  talipes  varus,  or  inveraion  of  the  foot,  talipes 
valgus,  or  eversion  of  the  foot,  and  talipes  calcaneus,  or  depression  of 
the  heel.     There  are  also  compound  varieties,  composed  of  combina- 
tions of  two  of  these  forms.     The  principal  compound  varieties  are 
equino-varus,  equino-valgus,  varo-equinus^  calcanco-valgus,  and  cal- 
caneo-varus.     These  distortions  may  be  congenital  or  non-congenital. 
Talipes  varus  is  much  more  common  than  any  other  form  of  con- 
genital distortion,  whereas  talipes  equinus,  which  is  extremely  rare  as 
a  congenital  deformity,  is  by  far  the  most  common  variety  of  non- 
congenital  talipes.     Brodhurst,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "  Talipes,*' 
mentions  that  of  765  cases  at  the  Royal  Orthopedic  Hospital,  6S8 
were  varus,  42  valgus,  and  19  calcaneus.      Talipes  equinus  did  not 
occur    once   among    the    above-mentioned   examples  of  congenital 
talipes.     That  it  is  extremely  rare  as  a  congenital  affection,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     Tamplin  says  he  never  met  with  a  pure  example,  and 
Lonsdale  has  stated  that  talipes  equinus  never  occurs  as  a  congenital 
affection.      That  it   sometimes  occurs  as  a  congenital  affection  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  Ammon,  Duval,  Gu6rin,  Little,  Brod- 
hurst, and  others,  who  have  recorded  cases  which  had  existed  at  birth. 
Brodhurst  has  described  one  case  which  occurred  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  I  have  met  with  two  instances  of  children  born  with  talipes 
equinus  of  the  right  foot.  In  both  examples  the  heel  was  raised  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  tendo  Achillis  was  tense,  and  the  toes 
slightly  flexed. 

TALIPES   EQUINUS. 

Symptoms, — Talipes  equinus  is  the  most  simple,  though  not  the 
most  common,  variety  of  these  deformities.  It  may  vary  from  slight 
elevation  of  the  heel  to  that  position  in  which  the  heel  is  so  drawn  up, 
that  the  foot  is  almost  in  a  straight  line  with  the  leg.  The  weight  of 
the  body  in  walking  is  borne  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  in 
a  pure  example,  equally  by  all  the  metatarsal  bones  ;  but  in  some 
cases  where  the  toes  incline  slightly  inwards  or  outwards,  approaching 
somewhat  to  other  forms  of  talipes,  the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of 
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Fig.  165. 


the  foot  cannot  be  applied  evenly  to  the  ground,  and  the  weight  is 
received  chiefly  by  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  or  of  the  great 
toe,  according  as  the  tendency  to  lateral  displacement  is  inwards  or 
outwards.  The  inward  tendency  is  the  more  common,  owing,  it  has 
been  supposed,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  natural  configuration  of 
the  foot  admits  of  more  extensive  adduction  than  abduction.  In 
many  instances,  patients,  when  they  stand  carefully  upon  the  a£fected 
foot,  appear  to  tread  evenly ;  but  in  walking,  as  soon  as  the  foot  is 
placed  in  the  extended  position,  so  that  the  posterior  part  of  the 
astragalus,  which  is  narrow  from  side  to  side,  is  received  between  the 
two  malleoli,  the  foot  inclines  inwards,  and  the  ball  of  the  little  toe 
principally  sustains  the  superincumbent  weight.  There  is  great 
lateral  mobility  of  the  foot,  especially  in  the  extended  position.  The 
muscles  of  the  calf  are  contracted,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  prominent, 
tense,  and  unelastic.  These  conditions  are  rendered  still  more 
apparent  by  any  attempt  to  bend  the  foot ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
that  can  be  done,  and  the  amount  of  resistance  o£fered,  vary  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  distortion.  The  foot  is  unusually  convex  above 
and  concave  below,  and  in  cases  of  consideittble  standing,  the  foot  is 
smaller,  and  the  leg,  both  in  length 
and  thickness,  less,  than  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  showing  that  the  parts  are  less 
developed  in  every  way.  The  gait  of 
the  patient  is  peculiar  and  unpleasing. 
Pain  and  a  sense  of  weakness  are  often 
experienced  at  the  instep  from  the 
strain  on  the  parts  in  making  exertion; 
and  walking  is  often  rendered  still  more 
disagreeable  to  the  patient  by  painful 
corns  forming  on  the  parts  on  which  he 
treads.  In  many  cases  the  patient  can, 
by  a  voluntary  eflbrt,  slightly  diminish 
the  deformity ;  but  when  the  distortion 
is  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of 
the  ankle,  he  cannot  by  a  voluntary 
effort  bend  the  foot  in  any  degree ;  and 
in  such  cases,  if  the  surgeon  place  his 
linger  over  the  belly  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  or  of  any  other  muscle  in 
front  of  the  leg,  and  desire  the  patient  to  endeavour  to  excite  it  to 
contract,  no  motion  whatever  will  be  felt  under  the  finger, — the 
volition  is  not  followed  by  any  change  in  the  muscles,  which  the 
patient  desires  to  call  into  action.  This  method  of  examination  it  is 
desirable  to  institute,  before  a  prognosis  be  given,  as  the  result  of 
treatment  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  satisfactory  when  paralysis  is  the 
cause.  In  a  moderate  degree  of  distortion  unattended  with  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  the  toes  are  extended,  as  re- 
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presented  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  metatarsal  bones  are 
somewhat  separated  from  each  other  at  their  anterior  extremities, 
where  they  bear  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  at  that  part  the 
foot  is  slightly  broadened.  When  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  leg  are 
affected  with  spasm,  the  toes  are  retract.ed  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  when  they  are  paralysed,  the  toes  are  flexed  and  drawn  backwards 
towards  the  calcaneum.  The  above  are  the  symptoms  which  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  distortion, 
characterize  this  deformity.  Talipes  equinus  congenitus  is  the  name 
given  to  it  when  it  exists  from  the  period  of  birth ;  and  talipea 
equinus  acquisitus,  when  it  takes  place  at  a  subsequent  period. 

ABNORMAL  CHANGES. 

The  bones  which  present  the  greatest  deviations  from  their  natural 
condition  are  the  astragalus,  os  scaphoides,  and  calcaneum,  but  chiefly 
the  astragalus.  They  are  generally  somewhat  diminished  in  size, 
especially  the  astragalus  ;  and  its  natural  articular  facets  for  the  bones 
of  the  leg  are  roughened  and  almost  denuded  of  cartilage,  while  new 
ones  are  formed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  backwards  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  deformity  :  in  the  higher  grades,  these  surfaces  are 
furnished  partly  by  the  astragalus,  and  partly  by  the  calcaneum.  The 
head  of  the  astragalus  is  diminished  in  size,  and  its  articular  surface 
for  the  OS  scaphoides  is  unusually  small.  The  os  scaphoides,  which  is 
also  diminished  in  size  but  not  altered  in  form,  is  drawn  downwards  ; 
and  hence  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  prominent 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  an  unusual  extent  of  the  upper  aspect 
of  the  bone  presents  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  bones  of  the  leg 
being  removed  so  far  backwards.  The  calcaneum  is  seldom  fully 
developed.  In  the  higher  grades  of  talipes  it  furnishes  a  facet  for  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  The  surface  by  which  it  ai'ticulates  with  the  os 
cuboides  is  contracted  in  extent,  and  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  bone  is  prominent  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  in  consequence  of  the 
OS  cuboides  being  drawn  downwards.  The  remaining  bones  of  the 
foot  present  their  natural  characters,  except  that  they  usually  show 
more  or  less  of  deficiency  in  their  development,  and  all  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  so  arranged,  as  to  give  the  foot  an 
unusual  convexity  above,  and  a  corresponding  unusual  concavity 
below.  The  toes  in  most  cases  are  extended,  but  Little  has  given  a 
delineation  of  a  curious  specimen,  in  which  the  toes  were  unusually 
drawn  downwards  towards  the  calcaneum,  which  was  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  person,  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  had  not  placed 
the  foot  upon  the  ground,  but  walked  upon  the  knee.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  long  and  short  extensors  of  the  toes 
determines  the  position  of  the  toes.  The  articulating  facets  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  are  roughened  in  front  and  denuded  of  cartilage,  from 
not  coming  into  contact  at  these  parts  with   the  asti-agalus.     The 
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above  are  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  bones  in  talipes  equinus. 
That  which  invariably  exists,  and  is  regarded  as  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity,  is  a  gi*eater  or  less  displacement  of  their  articulating 

facets. 

The  ligaments  in  this  and  the  other  varieties  of  talipes  are  changed, 
being  relaxed  and  shortened,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  situation  of 
the  bones.  These  alterations  are  now  considered  as  ^consequences,  not 
as  causes  of  the  deformity.  Little  remarks,  "  The  ligaments  cannot 
directly  influence  the  production  of  the  deformity  j  but  its  progress 
may  be  facilitated  by  their  relaxation  ;  the  restoration  of  the  foot  is 
impeded  by  their  diminished  length,  the  result  of  long  continuance  in 
an  improper  position." 

The  muscles  are,  in  all  the  varieties  of  talipes,  invariably  affected 
with  abnormal  conditions,  which  are  regarded  as  the  causes  of  these 
distortions.  The  distinguishing  peculiarity  is,  that  the  balance 
between  antagonistic  sets  of  muscles  is  interrupted.  The  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  muscles  may  arise  from  complete  or  partial 
paralysis  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  or  of  it  and  of  one  or  more  of  the 
other  flexors  of  the  foot,  and  the  consequent  contraction  and  struc- 
tural shortening  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg  ;  or,  it  may  be 
occ^ioned  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  j  and,  if  of  long  standing,  the 
consequent  structural  shortening  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  without 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  in  the  front  of  the  leg ;  or,  it  may  be  unat- 
tended by  either  paralysis  or  spasmodic  contraction,  and  be  the  result, 
as  is  often  observed  when  the  whole  voluntary  power  of  the  limb  is 
diminished,  of  the  organic  contraction  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot 
preponderating  over  that  of  the  flexors. 

The  gastrocnemii  are  the  muscles  chiefly  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  this  deformity ;  and  although  sometimes 
other  extensor  muscles  are  afl*ected,  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  the 
division  of  any  of  the  tendons,  except  that  of  the  gastrocnemii,  is  ne- 
cessaiy. 

These  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the  muscles  which  cause 
genuine  talipes ;  but  deformities  which  in  external  characters  resemble 
talipes,  may  arise  from  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii  excited  by 
abscess  of  the  leg,  or  by  caries  or  necrosis  of  either  of  the  bones  of 
the  leg ;  from  cicatrization  of  extensive  ulceration ;  or,  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  foot  in  a  particular  position,  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation  or  other  painful  affections  of  the  joints.  In 
hysterical  females,  the  signs  of  talipes  are  sometimes  exhibited,  con- 
stituting what  has  been  called  talipes  equinus  hystericus ;  and  in 
many  instances  these  symptoms  have  been  found  to  subside  under  the 
treatment  proper  for  hysteria.  In  cases  where  dissections  have  been 
made,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  were  found  to  be,  like  all  the 
other  structures,  reduced  in  size  ;  but,  from  what  is  stated  above,  it 
will  be  evident,  that  of  all  the  abnormal  conditions,   that  of  the 
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muacles  must  chiefly  engage  the  Burgeon's  attention,  aa  to  tliat  munt 
be  referred  the  existence  of  the  deformity  ;  and  to  the  remoTal, 
therefore,  of  that  condition,  the  remedial  meaaurea  are  to  be  direct«d. 

TreiUinenL^^Aa  improved  knowledge  of  the  exciting  caunea  of 
talipes,  and  of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  parts,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  sounder  and  more  rational  principles  of  treatment  thau 
formerly  prevailed.  In  all  cases  of  talipes  equiniia,  wLetlier  con- 
genital or  ac4juired,  whether  induced  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  tlte 
mosclea  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  or  by  paralysis  of  some  of  thoaa  in 
front,  if  structural  shortening  lia«  occurred  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  projier  treatment  consists  in  the  division  of  the  tendons  of  the 
shortened  muscles,  and  the  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  proper 
position,  by  means  of  mechanical  apparatus.  The  nature  of  the  ojiera- 
tiou  and  of  the  mechanical  apparatus  will  be  presently  explained.  In 
oases  for  which  it  ia  suitable,  nothing  more  satisfactory  can  be  desired 
than  this  method  of  treatment.  By  it  I  treated,  with  complete  suc- 
cess, a  ease  of  talipes  equinua  of  thirteen  years'  dui'ation  ;  and  of  the 
many  succeaaful  cases  recorded  by  Little  in  his  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  second  had  existed  for  fourteen  years,  the  fourth  for  twenty- 
nine,  and  the  fifth  for  thirty-five  years,  and  yet  the  results  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  Wlien  the  structural  shortening  is  to  a  alight 
extent,  the  judicious  employment  of  mechanical  treatment,  without 
division  of  tendons,  will  often  prove  efficient.  In  each  of  the  two 
classes  of  cases,  in  that  which  requires  the  division  of  tendons,  Knd  iu 
that  which  will  yield  to  the  judicious  application  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment alone,  the  origin  of  the  disease  should  be  minutely  inquired 
into ;  and  if  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrinra  of  the  musolea  arise 
from  paralysia  of  one  or  more  muacles,  the  state  of  the  centrjil  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  attended  to  ;  or,  if  by  the  reflex  and 
incident  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  it  has  originated  in  disorder 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  in  derangement  of  other  organs,  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  oauKO,  unless  it  has  been 
of  so  long  standing,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  bk  preclude  all  hope  of 
moval.  In  many  cases,  wjiero  there  is  no  structural  shortening 
medical  treatment  directed  to  the  origin  of  the  disturbimce,  wbetb^' 
in  the  nervous  syatem,  the  digestive  apparatus,  or  in  some  other 
oi^iis,  will,  by  removing  the  origin  of  the  disturbance,  cure  th* 
deformity.  In  auch  cases  an  operation  is  not  advisable,  but  it  ia 
prudent,  together  with  medical  treatment,  to  em[iloy  friction,  mnnipa- 
lation,  and  such  mechanical  appliances  aa  will  be  moat  likely  to  pr»-. 
vent  structural  shorteuing  while  the  spasmodic  contraction  remains. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  only  instrument  r»-, 
quired  for  its  performance  is  the  tenotomy  knife.  It  is  very  imper- 
tant  that  the  wound  of  the  integument  ahoujd  be  the  least  possible. 
In  talipes  equinus,  the  tcndo  Achillis  is  usually  the  only  tendoa  that 
requires  to  be  divided,  but  in  cases  of  long  standing  it  is  often  neoe*- 
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eary  to  divide  tbe  plantar  fascia,  the  section  of  which,  when  required, 
should  be  made,  and  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  restored,  prior 
to  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  tatty  be  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — While  the  knee 
is  extended  and  held  bj  one  assiat&ut,  and  the  heel  deprensed  and  the 
toes  raised  as  much  as  the  structural  shortening  will  permit  by 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  tendon  prominent  and 
tense,  the  surgeon  iatroduces  the  flat  blade  of  the  knife  at  either  side 
of  the  tendon,  and  having  passed  it  under  the  tendon  until  the  point 
reaches  the  opposite  side,  turns  the  edge  backwards,  aod  divides  the 
tendon  in  withdrawing  the  knife.  The  division  is  attended  with  a 
grating  noise,  and  its  accomplishment  is  evidenced  hy  the  removal  of 
the  resistance  to  the  depression  of  the  heel,  and  hy  the  hollow  that  is 
left  under  the  integument.  Not  more  than  a  drop  or  two  of  blood 
escapes,  and  the  external  wound  is  extremely  small,  being  not  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  inatniment,  which  ia  carefully  withdrawn 
through  tlie  opening  by  which  it  was  introduced.  A  small  piece  of 
plaster  ia  placed  over  the  opening,  and  the  foot  in  preserved  in  its 
former  position  by  meaos  of  a  pliant  splint,  until  the  wounds  be  per- 
fectly healed,  which  is  usually  not  mora  than  two  or  three  days.  As 
regards  the  operation,  there  is  merely  a  puncture  of  the'  skin,  and  the 
division  of  the  tendon  is  subcutaneous,  so  that  neither  the  tendon  nor 
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Btrome^vr'i  appmtuB  applied. 

its  sheath  being  exposed,  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  that  it  may  be  yet  further  diminished,  and  the  risk  of 
suppuration  avoided,  no  means  should  be  taken  to  restore  the  foot  to 
its  proper  position  until  the  wound  be  perfectly  cicatrized.  Such  ia 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Stromeyer,  and  followed  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced orthopedic  sui^^eous,  as  to  the  period  at  which  extension 
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should  be  commeaced.  But  Bouvier,  Whipple,  aod  aotne  otIierB, 
reoomniend  that  it  be  commeDced  immediately  itfler  the  section  of 
the  tendons.  There  is  alao  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  niaimeT 
in  which  extension  should  be  employed.  Stromeyer,  Little,  following 
his     example,     and 
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Others,  bring  the  foot  gra- 
dually to  its  proper  position; 
whereas  others  endeaTour 
to  effect  this  at  onca  The 
directions  of  Stromeyer, 
both  as  to  the  peiiod  for 
oommencing  extension  and 
the  method  of  employing  it, 
are  those  which  have  met 
with  general  approval.  The 
extension  having  been  com- 
menced, should  be  daily- 
increased,  care  being  taken 
not  to  employ  it  injudi- 
ciously, or  to  apply  so  great 
a  pressure  aa  to  cause  abra- 
sion or  irritation,  which 
might  render*  continuance 
of  the  extension  injurious. 
The  extension  ia  necessary 
for  stretching  the  ligaments, 
for  restoring  the  bones  to  their  normal  position,  for  elongating  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  for  allowing,  by  bringing  up  the 
Fig.  16S.  toes,  the  contraction  of  the 

muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
leg,  by  which  the  foot  is 
maintained  in  its  proper 
position.  Together  with  ex- 
tension, bathing,  fomenta- 
tion, and  friction  should  be 
daily  employed,  and  will  be 
found  beneficial. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  me- 
chanism contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing 
extension  in  the  various 
forms  of  talipes,  Stromeyer's 
stretching  board,  and  Lit- 
tle's apparatus,  are  most 
generally  approved.  The 
.    ,      V  ,  ^     .     .  former  is  the  more  suitable 

boot  •pplmo-  Oppontii — 
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for  talipes  eqainus,  and  for  some  cases  of  talipes  varus ;  but  for 
others,  Little's  apparatus  will  be  found  more  useful,  as  fulfilling  more 
indications  than  the  stretching  board  of  Stromeyer.  These  pieces  of 
mechanism,  and  the  mode  of  their  operation,  may  be  understood  from 
the  accompanying  woodcuts.  The  apparatus  of  Little  is  a  modifica- 
tion, with  various  improvements,  of  one  originally  used  by  Scarpa. 
By  means  of  mechanism  the  foot  is  gradually  brought  into  its  proper 
position,  and  the  muscles  that  are  undivided,  the  ligaments,  and  the 
lymph  effused  between  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendons,  are  cautiously 
extended.  My  friend  and  former  pupil.  Dr.  Aveling,  now  practising 
in  Sheffield,  has  contrived  an  admirable  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a 
talivert,  and  this  I  have  used  for  several  years  both  in  public  and  in 
private  practice.  It  appears  to  me  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  decidedly  superior  to  all  kinds 
of  apparatus  hitherto  employed  for  the  treatment  of  these  deformities. 
It  Is  equally  usefri]  in  every  form  of  talipes,  and  for  some  years  I 
have  not  used  any  apparatus  except  pliant  splints  for  infants,  and 
Aveling's  talivert  in  all  cases  where  mechanism  is  required.  I  hope 
Dr.  Aveling  will  make  this  useful  addition  to  surgical  mechanism 
known  to  the  profession.  When  walking  is  resumed,  care  should  be 
taken  to  place  the  foot  properly  on  the  ground.  In  this  variety  of 
talipes,  walking,  after  the  proper  period,  tends  to  prevent  a  return  of 
the  deformity  and  to  perfect  the  cure  ;  and  it  may  be  ventured  upon 
earlier  than  in  some  varieties,  which  will  afterwards  be  described. 

TALIPES  VABCJS. 

SympUyms, — ^While  talipes  equinus  is  the  most  simple,  talipes  varus 
is  by  far  the  most  common  congenital  variety  of  these  deformities. 
"  It  is  that  deformity  in  which  the  foot,"  as  Little  remarks,  "  under- 
goes a  threefold  alteration  of  its  posi-  p.     ^^g 
tion  in  relation  to  the  leg :  extension, 
adduction,  and  a  rotation  of  the  foot, 
somewhat   analogous  to   supination   of 
the  hand,  taking  place  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the   disease.      The    heel    is    drawn 
upwards  (extension),  the  toe  is  turned 
inwards  (adduction),   and  the    patient 
treads  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 
only,  the  inner  edge  being  raised  from 
the  ground  (rotation).     This  threefold 
alteration  from  the  natural  position  of 
the    foot   occasions    the    most   serious 
impediments  to  steady  or  comfortable 
walking ;  and  when  the  disease  reaches 

the  highest  gradations,  the  foot  assumes  a  frightfully  distorted  ap- 

I  I 
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pearance.**  In  many  instances  the  distortion  is  so  great  that  the  sole 
of  the  foot  is  vertical  instead  of  horizontal ;  and  the  patient,  unable 
to  apply  any  part  of  it  to  the  ground,  supports  the  weight  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  foot.  The  patient,  when  standing,  keeps  the  legs 
removed  from  each  other,  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  body ;  the 
gait  is  unpleasing  and  unsteady,  and  walking  is  rendered  not  only 
unusually  fatiguing,  but  also  very  painful  by  the  strain  upon  the  foot 
and  the  swellings  which  form  upon  the  skin  on  those  parts  on  which  the 
patient  treads.  The  foot  is  pretematurally  small,  as  well  as  the  limb, 
from  the  want  of  proper  development,  and  it  deviates  from  the  natural 
condition  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  limb,  but  also  in  its  shape  ; 
for  its  dorsum  presents  an  unusual  convexity,  and  the  sole  a  corre- 
sponding concavity ;  its  inner  edge  is  short  and  unusually  concave  ; 
its  outer  edge  is  convex,  and  in  many  cases  has  a  semicircular  outline, 
on  the  middle  part  of  which  only  the  patient  in  able  to  tread.  The 
patient  has  no  power  to  bend  the  foot  by  voluntary  effort ;  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  merely  increases  the  adduction.  When  the  deformity 
is  slight,  the  foot  may  be  brought  into  a  natural  position,  but  as  soon 
as  the  force  is  removed,  it  returns  to  its  former  state.  When  the 
deformity  is  more  extensive,  the  surgeon  cannot,  by  taking  hold  of 
the  foot,  bring  it  into  a  proper  position,  and  in  the  worst  cases  he  can 
only  move  it  slightly  in  the  right  direction. 

For  making  more  clear  the  characters  and  state  of  parts,  four  grades 
of  this  distortion  are  described.  In  the  first,  by  no  means  the  most 
common,  there  is  simple  retraction  inwards  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  foot,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  diminution 
of  the  length  of  the  foot.  The  inversion  depends  on  retraction  of 
the  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  shortening  of  the  foot,  when  present,  on 
contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia.  Gu^rin  considers  this  slight  dis- 
tortion consisting  simply  of  drawing  inwards  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  foot  as  essentially  varus.  In  the  second  grade,  the  toes  are 
inverted,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  di*awn  up,  and  the  heel  elevated. 
These  alterations  depend  on  retraction  of  the  gastrocnemii  and  tibial 
musclea  In  the  third  grade,  the  heel  is  elevated,  the  foot  shortened, 
its  anterior  portion  drawn  inwards,  its  inner  edge  directed  upwards, 
and  its  outer  edge  downwards  j  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  not  only  short- 
ened, but  unnaturally  concave  and  irregular,  and  the  extreme  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe  is  extended.  The  extensor  proprius  poUicis  is  re- 
tracted, and  the  muscles  of  the  cal^  and  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  muscles  are  so  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  second  grade  of 
this  deformity.  In  the  fourth  grade,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is 
drawn  upwards,  and  sometimes  to  an  extent  to  be  almost  in  contact 
with  the  front  of  the  leg  j  the  heel  is  drawn  up ;  and  the  outer  part  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  directed  downwards  or  forwards,  and  is  the 
only  part,  along  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot, 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  ground.     The  toes  are  approximated  to  the 
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heel,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  deflected  inwards.  In  addition  to  a 
greater  degree  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  than  in  the  third  grade, 
there  is  great  relaxation  of  the  extensors  and  abductors  of  the  foot, 
and  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  a  rigid  contraction 
of  the  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

These  symptoms  may  either  exist  at  birth  or  arise  afterwards  ;  in 
the  former  case,  they  constitute  talipes  varus  congenitus,  in  the  latter, 
talipes  varus  acquisitus. 

Abnonrud  Conditions. — In  talipes  varus  there  are  the  same  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  bones  as  in  talipes  equinus.  This  might  have 
been  expected,  as  extreme  extension  is  common  to  both  deformities. 
It  is  unnecessary  again  to  enumerate  these  conditions  :  but  there  are 
also  other  changes  in  talipes  varus,  produced  by  the  adduction  and 
rotation.  The  changes,  as  in  talipes  equinus,  consist  principally  of 
alterations  in  the  relations  of  articulating  factits  to  each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  Scarpa  and  others,  the  astragalus  undergoes  less  alteration 
of  position  than  either  of  the  other  tarsal  bones.  Although  its  ar- 
ticulating facets  for  the  ankle  joints  are  displaced  by  being  pressed 
forward  and  outward,  the  portions  of  these  surfaces  towards  the  outer 
side  being  further  displaced  than  those  towards  the  inner,  still  some 
parts  of  its  surfaces  are  in  contact  with  some  parts  of  the  surfaces  for 
the  ankle  joint  furnished  by  the  bones  of  the  leg  ;  and  there  is  no 
condition  calculated  to  prevent  a  cure,  if  the  cause  of  the  deformity 
be  removed.  It  is,  however,  more  or  less  displaced  in  two  particulars 
— namely,  both  in  its  long  and  in  its  vertical  axis.  Its  iK>8terior  ex- 
tremity is  drawn  upwards,  its  internal  surfieuse  is  directed  forwards, 
and  its  outer  surface  backwards.  These  changes  are  caused  by  its 
firm  attachments  with  the  calcaneum.  The  calcaneum  is  drawn  up* 
wards,  by  the  gastrocnemius,  so  as  to  occupy  in  the  higher  grades  almost 
a  vertical  position,  and  it  is  also  slightly  rotated ;  and  the  scaphoid^ 
cuneiform,  and  cuboid  bones  not  only  present  the  same  peculiarities 
as  in  talipes  equinus  ;  but  they  are  also,  by  the  adduction  and  rota- 
tion of  the  foot,  twisted  inwards  and  rotated  on  their  own  axes,  so 
that  their  inner  edges  are  in  a  measure  directed  upwards,  and  their 
outer  edges  downwards.  The  os  scaphoides  has  been  found  so  much 
drawn  inwards,  as  to  have  its  inner  extremity  articulating  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  malleolus  intemus,  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
powerful  ligament.  The  os  cuboides,  instead  of  articulating  with 
the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  calcaneum,  is  more  or  less  sepa> 
rated  from  it  above,  by  being  drawn  downwards  and  inwards ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  deformity  has  been  very  great,  they  have  been 
found  in  contact  only  at  the  under  parts  of  their  articulating  facets— 
a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  is  upwards,  intervening  between 
them.  In  some  examples  of  severe  forms  of  the  fourth  degree  of 
congenital  varus,  the  tarsal  bonea  have  been  found  malformed,  and 
with  these  malformations  some  abnormities  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
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cord  have  usually  been  found  to  exist.  The  above  are  the  essential  pecu- 
liarities of  the  bones  in  talipes  varus.  Palletta,  Delpech,  Cruveilhiery 
and  othersyhave  found  the  malleolus  intemus  in  some  instances  deficient 
in  size  ;  and  in  one  case,  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  it 
was  remarkably  small ;  but  this  condition  does  not  always  appear. 
The  ligaments  are  adapted  to  the  altered  relations  of  the  bones,  and 
the  stretching  o£  those  which  are  pretematurally  short,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  uneasiness  in  the  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  proper  posi- 
tioUy  by  the  treatment  after  an  operation.  The  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  muscles  and  tendons  are  considerable  and  important,  since  it  is 
by  them  that  the  deformity  is  produced  and  maintained.  Some 
muscles  are  shorter,  others  longer  than  natural,  and  their  equilibrium 
is  disturbed.  This  disturbance  may  be  produced  in  either  of  the 
ways  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  abnormal  changes  in  talipes 
•equinus.  The  number  of  muscles  which  are  contracted  varies  in 
different  degrees  of  the  deformity.  The  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in 
producing  talipes  varus  are,  gastrocncmii,  tibialis  anticus  et  posticus^ 
and  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  gastrocnemii  raise  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  calcaneum,  and  the  tibiales,  mainly  instrumental  in 
producing  varus,  invert  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  and  draw  up 
its  inner  edge.  When  the  muscles  are  spasmodically  contracted,  their 
bellies  feel  firm  and  hard  to  the  touch,  like  muscles  affected  with 
spasm  ;  but  when  the  deformity  is  attended  with  structural  shorten- 
ing, the  muscular  tissue  is  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  both  its  length  and 
thickness  being  diminished ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  fatty  substance,  constituting  what  is  termed  the  fatty 
degeneration.  There  is  often  shortening  of  the  plantar  fascia  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  require  the  division  of  its  inner  portion.  This  short- 
ening, however,  is  not,  as  Maisonnabe  believed,  a  cause  of  the  de- 
formity, although  it  often  presents  such  an  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  the  foot  to  its  proper  position  as  to  render  division  necessary. 
The  appearance  of  the  limb  slightly  resembles  its  appearance  in  a 
state  of  atrophy.  Its  temperature  is  often  observed  to  be  lower  than 
natural,  and  on  dissection  the  vessels  and  nerves,  like  the  other  struc- 
tures, have  been  found  unusually  small.  Of  all  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions, however,  that  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  especially  requires 
attention. 

^7*60^772671^.— In  determining  the  most  prudent  method  for  restoring 
the  foot  to  its  natural  position,  the  sui^eon  will  be  guided  by  the 
same  considerations  as  in  a  case  of  talipes  equinus  ;  and,  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  were  fully  stated  under  that  head,  it  appeal's  un- 
necessary to  do  more  than  to  give  some  short  particulars  as  to  the 
treatment  of  those  cases  of  talipes  varus  in  which  there  is  so  much 
shortening  of  tendons,  that  their  division  is  requisite,  in  addition  to 
mechanical  treatment^  for  reduction  of  the  distortion. 
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In  the  simplest  form  of  varus,  the  tendo  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
alone  requires  to  be  divided :  but  in  the  higher  degrees,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  the  tendons  of   the  tibialis  posticus,  and  flexor  longus 
digitorum  and  tendo  Achillis,  together  with  the  plantar  fascia.     I  am 
well  aware  that  some  have  recommended  a  different  procedure,  but 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  preferable   proceeding  is  to  divide  the 
tendons  in   the  following  order :    first,  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
longus  digitorum ;   second,  tibialis  anticus  j     and   third,  after  an 
interval  of  about  three  weeks,  when  the  case  is  reduced  to  simple 
equinus,   divide  the  tendo  Achillis.      The  most  convenient  mode 
of  dividing  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and   that  which  is,  I  believe,  generally  adopted  by  the 
best  orthopedic  surgeons  of  this  country,  has  been  very  distinctly 
described  by  Brodhurst  in  the  following  sentences : — "  The  patient 
should  lie  on  his  side,  the  inner  side  being  turned  uppermost,  or 
towards  the  operator.     The  operator,  standing  or  seated  behind  his 
patient,  will  endeavour  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  tendon,  or,  if  that  be 
impracticable,  the  edge  of  the  tibia.     In  fat  children,  it  may  even 
not  be  possible  to  define  the  edge  of  the  bone.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  knife  may  be  inserted  midway  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aspects  of  the  leg.     The  assistant,  being  placed  opposite  to 
the  operator,  steadies  the  foot  and  leg,  at  the  same  time  slightly 
bending  the  knee.     The  knife  is  then  to  be  inserted  at  the  point 
indicated,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  above  the  inner  malleolus,  and  to  be  carried 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  on  the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  is  to  be 
divided  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tibia.     The  opening  of  the  fascia  may 
be  increased  without  enlarging  that  in  the  skin  by  using  a  lever 
motion  of  the  knife.     The  sharp-pointed  knife  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  to  be  replaced  by  a  round  knife,  which  is  to  be  passed 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bone  in  the  opening  made  in  the  fascia,  to 
the  distance  of  nearly  half  an  inch.     If  the  knife  be  held  perpen- 
dicularly, and  allowed  to  drop  down  by  the  side  of  the  bone,  it  will 
be  felt,  with  a  slight  lateral  movement,  to  be  between  the  tendon  and 
the  bone.     The  knife  may  then  be  very  slightly  withdrawn,  and  its 
edge  turned  towards  the  tendon.     At  the  same  time,  the  assistant 
will  rotate  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot   downwards ;  and  the 
handle  of  the  knife  being  slightly   inclined,  the  tendons  will   be 
divided.     The  snap  and  yielding  at  the  moment  of  division,  will  be 
felt  and  heard  by  the  operator  and  his  assistant.     When,  however, 
the  tendons  have  been  previously  divided,  probably  no  audible  snap 
will  occur,  and  the  yielding  will  be  less  distinctly  felt.     Occasionally^ 
when  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon  is  very  tense,  it  lies  on  the  edge  of 
the  tibia,  and  may  be  divided  in  that  position  by  the  sharp-pointed 
knife.     Some  operators  use  the  sharp-pointed  knife  alone,  for  divi- 
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non  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  in  its  ordinary  position,  by  the 
ude  of  the  bone.  This  practice  is,  however,  attended  with  more 
danger  to  the  arteiy  than  the  mode  of  division  above  njcommended." 
A  doBsil  of  lint  is  held  upon  the  wound  bj  an  asaistant,  the  patient 
ia  turned  to  his  back,  and  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticos  ia  effected  by  the  operator  introducing  a  sharp-pointed 
tenotomy  knife  close  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  tendon  between  it  and 
tiie  artery,  carrying  it  a  little  under  the  tendon,  and  raising  the  edge 
apwards,  the  assistant  at  the  same  moment  rotating  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  foot  downwards  and  outwards.  Dossils  of  lint  are 
placed  over  the  wounds,  a  pliant  splint  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
bandage,  and  the  parts  kept  at  rest  for  three  or  four  days  in  the 
ordinary  position  before  the  operation,  until  the  wounds  are  onited. 
In  three  or  four  days,  the  lint  and  bandage  should  be  removed ;  and  if 
the  patient  be  an  infant,  or  if  the  case  be  congenital,  and  not  of  very 
long  standing,  all  the  apparatus  required  to  overcome  the  inveraion 
will  be  a  pliant  splint  and  a  bandage.  The  splint  should  be  applied 
to  the  out«r  side,  and  by  means  of  a  bandage  the  foot  is  brought 
sufficiently  outwards.  The  cure,  in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks, 
ia  thus  reduced  to  that  of  simple  equinus,  when  the  tendo  Achillis 
should  be  divided,  and  by  the  treatment  already  described  for  simple 
eqninus,  the  whole  of  the  distortion  ia  speedily  removed.  When  the 
leaiBtatice  to  be  overcome  is  considerable,  as  in  cases  of  long  standing, 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


AppfftianH  bflfVin  operfttJoD 


I  prefer  Aveling's  talivert  to  every  other  kind  of  mechanism  in 
varus  and  every  other  distortion.  The  accompanying  figures  repre- 
sent a  foot  before  and  after  operation,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
above-mentioned  tendons  were  divided,  ami  Aveling's  talivert  used  ; 
and  last  winter,  I  showed  a  little  girl    to   the  surgical   pupils  of 
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Mariachal  College,  whose  case  waa  one  of  the  foarth  grade  of  talipes 
varus,  who  walked  on  the  doraum  of  the  foot,  but  who,  after  having 
had  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  tibial  niuacles  and  tha 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longua  digitorum  divided,  hj  the  use  of  Avellng'a 
talivert,  had,  in  four  weeks,  the  varus  removed  ;  and  on  then  dividing 
the  teudo  Achillis,  and  using  the  same  apparatus,  the  equinus  was 
obviated,  and,  before  many  weeks,  the  traces  of  the  distortion  were 
removed,  and  she  walked  gracefully  with  the  sole  properly  directed 
to  the  ground. 

TALIFEB    VALOUS. 

This  is  much  len  common  than  either  of  the  two  fbrmer  varieties 
of  these  deformities. 

Symptomt. — Hei-e,  also,  the  foot  nndergoea  a  threefold  alteration  of 
its  position  ia  relation  to  the  teg,  but  the  alterations  are  the  very 
reverse  of  those  in  talipes 
varus.  The  foot  is  flexed, 
abducted,  and  rotated  out- 
wards. Walking  is  very 
fatiguing,  and  in  the  worst 
oases,  the  patient  can  place 
no  part  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  on  the  ground,  but 
treads  upon  the  innerankle ; 
the  knee  of  the  affected  side 
inclines  inwards,  and  the 
limb  presents  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  atrophy  as  in 
the  deformities  already  de- 
scribed.  This  variety  also 
may  be  either  congenital,  or 
acquired. 

Varieties  and  MuaeUs  affected. — Three  grades  of  this  distortion  have 
.  been  observed.  In  the  first,  which  is  rare,  the  foot  is  everted  and 
rotated  outwards,  the  peronei  muscles  alone  being  retracted.  In  the 
second,  the  most  usual  form  of  congenital  valgus,  the  three  peronei, 
the  gastrocnemii,  and  extensor  longna  digitoram  are  retracted.  In 
the  third,  the  above-mentioned  muscles,  the  tibialis  antictis,  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  abductor  minimi  digiti  are  retracted. 

Treatment. — In  the  slightest  grade,  division  of  the  peronei  tendons, 
and  afterwards  mechanical  extension,  soon  lead  te  the  desired  result. 
In  the  other  grades,  the  proper  proceeding  is  to  reduce  the  distortion 
first  to  simple  equinns,  and  then  institute  the  treatment  already  de-   < 
scribed  for  the  cure  of  that  deformity. 


TALIPES  CALCAKEUe. 

This  appellation  waa  given  b^  Dr.  Little  to  a  deformitj  which  he 
met  with  in  a  child  four  and  a  half  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  waa  elevated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  the 
heel  BO  mnch  depreesed  ob  to  have  the  long  axis  of  the  calcaneum  in 
a  line  with  the  leg,  and  its  posterior  sarface  oul}r  touching  the  grotind. 
The  tendons  on  the  front  of  the  1^  were  tease,  and  those  on  the  back 
pj^  ]jg  relaxed  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 

that  the  tendo  Achillis  oould 
scarcely  be  felt.  The  foot  waa 
easily  brought  into  its  proper 
position,  which  proved  that 
there  was  no  structural  shorten- 
ing ;  and  the  treatment,  which 
was  successful,  consisted  in  the 
use  of  a  boot  for  maintaining 
the  foot  in  its  proper  position. 
Of  all  distortions,  this  is  the 
least  important,  the  easiest  of 
reduction,  and  that  in  which 
tliere  b  the  least  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  foot  in  its  nor- 
nial  position.  The  distortion  va- 
ries Irom  the  slightest  drawing 
up  of  the  foot  to  that  grade  in 
From  nr.Littia.  which  the   dorsuni  of  the  foot 

and  the  iront  of  the  I^  are  parallel  with  each  other.  The  muscles 
which  cause  the  distortion  are  the  four  muscles  whose  tendons  are 
placed  between  the  two  malleoli  in  front — namely,  the  tibialis  anti- 
cus,  extensor propri  OS  pollicis,  extensor  longns  deplomm,  andperoneas 
tertius.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments  are  greatly 
elongated. 

Slighter  grades  of  this  deformity  do  not  require  tenotomy ;  the 
higher  are  treated  by  dividing  the  above-mentioned  tendons  and  me- 
ohanical  extension. 

Having  mentioned  the  symptoms,  abnormal  conditions,  and  treat- 
ment of  these  deformities,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  state  very  shortly 
the  views  now  entertained  regarding  their  origin,  and  the  history  of 
treatment  now  so  generally  and  successfully  adopted.  The  opinion 
now  generally  entertained  is,  that  these  affections  are  caused  by  a 
disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  antagonizing  sets  of  muscles.  The 
writings  of  Duvemay,  Tbng,  Boyer,  Rudolphi,  Shaw,  Detpecb,  Stro- 
*  meyer,  Qu£rin,  Duval,  and  some  others,  have  been  the  means  of 
gradually  leading  to  the  adoption  of  this  view,  to  its  fuller  develop- 
ment, and  more  lately  to  its  perfect  confirmation,  together  with  its 
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practical  application  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections.  Rudol2)hi 
appears  to  have  held  this  view  more  clearly  than  his  predecessors  ; 
he  contended  that  congenital  talipes  proceeds  from  disordered 
influence  of  nerves  on  muscles  during  the  period  of  foetal  existence. 
Delpech  at  one  time  believed  that  talipes  originated  in  malformation 
of  the  tarsal  bones  j  but  even  then  he  considered  that  the  muscles 
contributed  to  increase  the  deformity ;  but  he  stated  in  his  treatise 
'*  L*Orthomorphie/*  published  in  1829,  that  he  had  renounced  his 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  deformity,  and  that  he  believed  its  im- 
mediate cause  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  and  necessary  equi- 
librium of  the  muscles,  which  disturbance  may  have  resulted  from 
remote  influences,  as  effusion  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  from 
hydrocephalus,  or  from  irritation  excited  in  some  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  from  direct  injury  of  the  nerves  leading  to  muscles :  as 
for  example,  in  a  case  in  which  the  external  popliteal  nerve  was  in- 
jured, and  the  injury  was  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  tibialis  anti- 
cus,  extensor  proprius  poUicis,  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  peronei 
muscles,  and  by  contraction  of  their  antagonists,  and  consequent  dis- 
tortion of  the  foot  j  or  in  a  case  in  which  talipes  varus,  in  an  extreme 
degree,  followed  injury  of  the  nerves,  induced  by  necrosis  and  abscess 
of  the  femur.  Delpech,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  gastrocne- 
mii  are  the  only  muscles  involved  in  the  production  of  talipes  varus, 
and  that  the  adduction  of  the  foot  is  caused  by  pressure  in  walking. 
Stromeyer  believes  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii  to  be  the 
essential  cause  of  talipes  equinus  and  talipes  varus,  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  internal  malleolus  the  cause  of  the  inclination  inwards  in 
talipes  varus.  He  supposes  that  if  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocne- 
mii occur  during  the  early  months  of  fo&tal  life,  talipes  varus  will  be 
the  result ;  whereas,  if  it  take  place  at  a  later  period,  after  the  malle- 
olus intemus  is  in  a  measure  developed,  the  deformity  will  be  talipes 
equinus,  with  or  without  slight  inclination  of  the  foot ;  in  short,  he 
regards  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii  as  the  essential  cause,  and  all 
varieties  as  secondary  phenomena ;  whereas  the  opinion  now  generally 
entertained  is  that  which  the  observations  of  Gulrin,  Duval,  and 
Little  have  established,  namely,  that  the  deformity,  when  superadded 
to  retraction  of  the  heel,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  action  of  other 
muscles  aflected  similarly  with  those  which  occasion  the  retraction 
of  the  heel.  Dr.  Little  has  given  such  a  clear  exposition  of  his 
views  in  the  following  sentences,  that  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
them  : — 

"  Let  us  now  fully  consider  those  congenital  contractions  of  the 
feet  which  depend  on  derangement  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems,  and  ascertain  in  what  way  a  permanent  deformity  arises.  In 
the  first  place,  we  will  take  a  case  originating  from  paralysis  of  the 
anterior  tibial  muscle.  Here  the  remote  injury,  the  cause  of  paralysis^ 
is  the  same  as  that  of  paralysis  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  namely^ 
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inflammation  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  sero-sanguineous  or  serous 
fluid,  in  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  which  compresses  or 
otherwise  injures  the  delicate  texture  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  centre 
whence  the  affected  muscles  derive  their  nerves.  The  posterior  muscles 
of  the  leg  (those  of  the  calf  in  particular)  having  lost  their  natural 
antagonists,  become  firmly  and  permanently  contracted,  by  the  con- 
stant action  of  their  involuntary  contractile  power,  by  which  the  heel 
is  raised  from  the  ground.  Talipes  equinus.  At  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  this  contraction  may  be  overcome  by  forcibly  bending  the 
foot  with  the  hand :  but  this,  aflber  a  time,  becomes  impossible.  The 
other  case,  that  of  a  Talipes  originating  from  spasm,  admits  of  a  dif- 
ferent explanation.  The  remote  cause  resides  either  in  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system  (most  probably  in  the  spinal  marrow), 
or  it  is  a  disease  existing  in  some  other  organ  of  the  body,  affecting 
peripheral  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  for  instance,  in  some  one  of 
the  viscera  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  more  probably  of  the  latter. 
From  this  an  injury  is  propagated  to  the  central  organ,  and  is  re- 
flected to  certain  muscles  of  the  leg,  which  become  spasmodically  con- 
tracted. In  other  words,  there  may  be  either  some  deviation  from 
the  healthy  state  in  a  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  the  roots  of 
the  motor  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  implicated 
or  irritated,  causing  them  to  become  involuntarily  contracted;  or 
there  may  exist  elsewhere  some  disease,  such  as  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  improper  or  undigested 
food,  or  worms,  through  which  filaments  of  nerves  (named  by  Dr. 
Hall  incident)  are  excited.  These  communicate  in  the  spinal  cord 
with  other  filaments — the  reflex,  or  involuntary  motor  nerves,  whereby 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  excited  to  spasmodic  action.  In  this  ex- 
planation of  the  production  of  non-congenital  Talipes  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  form  of  Talipes  equinus. 
The  Talipes  varus  differs  only  in  depending  on  paralysis  or  spasm  of 
a  larger  number  of  muscles.  When  paralysis  is  the  cause,  the  pero- 
nei  muscles  have  lost  their  power,  as  well  as  the  anterior  tibial,  and 
long  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes.  If  spasmodic  contraction  be  the 
cause,  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  long  flexor  muscle  of  the  great 
toe,  those  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  sometimes  the  tibialis  anticus 
muscle,  are  partially  involved  in  the  production  of  the  deformity.  I 
have  here  defined  the  manner  in  which  I  consider  Talipes  to  arise 
after  birth.  Any  cause,  whether  paralysis  or  spasmodic,  by  which 
the  equilibrium,  between  different  sets  of  muscles  that  are  natu- 
rally antagonists,  is  disturbed,  produces  the  distortion  vulgarly  called 
club-foot.  Other  causes,  namely,  those  which  produce  a  shortening  of 
the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  upon  one  side  of  the  leg  by  disturb- 
ing (although  in  a  different  manner)  the  antagonism  of  the  muscles, 
are  capable  of  producing  deformities  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the 
genus  Talipes. 
"  Having  thus  offered  my  opinion  of  the  causes  of  those  deformities 
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of  the  feet  which  take  place  after  birth,  and  stated  the  identity  of 
their  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy,  with  those  of  the  club-foot 
with  which  children  are  born,  the  probability  will,  I  think,  appear 
obvious  that  the  remote  causes  are  the  same ;  but  there  are  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the  history  of  these  affections,  which 
render  the  accuracy  of  these  opinions  almost  capable  of  demonstra^ 
tion.  Foetuses  which  have  suffered  some  evident  derangement  in  the 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  those  denominated 
hemicephalous  and  acephalous,  or  affected  with  spina  bifida,  and 
those  born  before  the  expiration  of  the  natural  period  of  utero-gesta- 
tion,  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  this  deformity  of  the  feet.  The 
occurrence  of  the  perfectly  analogous  deformity  of  the  hands,  which 
takes  place  prior  to  birth,  denominated  club -hand,  in  which  the 
flexors  and  pronators  (analogous  to  the  so-called  extensors  and 
adductors  of  the  foot,)  are  likewise  contracted,  corroborates  the 
opinion  that  congenital  club-foot  depends  on  spasmodic  muscular 
contraction.  In  the  instances  which  I  have  examined  of  con- 
genital deformity  of  the  hand  (clul>-hand),  both  in  museums  and 
in  the  living  subject,  the  feet  were  also  affected  with  Talipes,  proving 
the  operation  of  a  common  cause.  Other  circumstances  corroborative 
of  this  opinion  are,  the  co-existence  with  congenital  club-foot  of  con- 
genital squinting,  and  even  congenital  stammering  or  mis-enunciation, 
diseases  which  evidently  depend  either  on  increase  of  the  involuntary, 
or  the  decrease  of  the  voluntary  motor  powers  of  the  orbital  and 
laryngeal  muscles.  The  importance  of  these  facts  is  increased  by  the 
observation  I  have  made,  that  non-congenital  club-foot  is  likewise 
occasionally  accompanied  by  strabismus.** 

The  instances  are  extremely  rare  in  which  congenital  Talipes  is 
caused  by  paralysis. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  until  March,  1784,  the  treatment  of 
Talipes  consisted  in  the  employment  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  the 
varieties  were  merely  different  contrivances  and  appliances  for  faci- 
litating the  adoption  of  the  same  principles  of  treatment;  but  in 
1784,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  present  method,  a  physi- 
cian of  the  name  of  Thilenius  having  suggested  the  division  of  the 
tendons  affected  with  shortening ;  and  his  suggestion  was  carried 
into  practice  by  Lorenz,  a  surgeon  at  Frankfort,  in  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  affected  from  infancy  with  Talipes  varus.  The  heel 
descended  two  inches  after  the  operation,  and  the  lady  was  able  to 
walk  on  the  entire  sole.  It  was  the  tendo  Achillis  that  was  divided, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Thilenius. 
The  division,  however,  was  effected  by  a  large  wound.  Tlie  sugges- 
tion of  Thilenius  was  also  carried  into  practice  at  a  subsequent 
period  by  Sartorius,  whose  method  of  operating,  however,  was  liable 
to  many  objections,  particularly  because  he  made  extensive  incisions 
of  the  superimposed  parts,  exposed  the  tendon  at  the  part  to  be 
divided,  and  after  section  of  the  tendon,  immediately  attempted  to 
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bring  the  foot  to  its  proper  position.     The  consequences  were  un* 
favourable,  and  such  as  do  not  follow  the  operation  of  section  of  the 
tendons  as  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day.     Michalis  suggested  a 
different  method  of  treatment,  which  consisted  in  a  partial  division  of 
the  shortened  tendon,  and  bringing  the  foot  to  its  proper    position 
immediately  after  the  operation.     He  recommended  section  of  the 
tendon  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  thickness,  hy  which  means  its 
strength   would  be  materially  diminished.     His  first  operation  he 
performed  in  November,  18G9.      Both  Sartorius  and  Michalis  re- 
commended immediate  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  proper  position, 
the  one  after  complete,  the  other  after  partial  division  of  the  tendon  ; 
but  neither  of  their  methods  of  treatment  met  with  genend  adop- 
tion or  approval. 

Delpech  had  the  merit  of  conceiving  and  recommending  some  new 
and  important  principles  of  treatment.     Having  observed  that  after 
rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  some  other  injuries,  the  uniting 
medium  admits  of  considerable  elongation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the   same  elongation  could  be  obtained  after  section  of  the   tendo 
Achillis  for  the  cure  of  Talipes,  provided  mechanical  extension  be 
employed  before  the  uniting  medium  has  acquired  great  strength  and 
firmness.     He  recommended  that  the  section  of  the  tendon  should 
be  effected  without  division  of  the  common  integument  over  it :  and 
in  the   instance  in  which  he  performed  the  operation,  he  made  a 
wound  of  the  common  integument  an  inch  in  length  on  each  side  of 
the  tendo  Achillis  by  passing  a  scalpel  between  it  and  the  deeper-seated 
structures ;  and  then  by  a  convex-edged  bistoury,  he  divided  the  tendon 
from  before  backwards.     He  recommended  that,  after  the  operation, 
the  cut  portions  should  be  preserved  in  apposition,  by  maintaining 
the  foot  in  the  distorted  position  by  mechanism,  until  reunion  of  the 
divided  tendon  be  effected — that  careful  and  gradual  extension  of  the 
uniting  medium  should  then  be  made,  until  the  tendon  be  of  sufiicient 
length ;  and  this  having  been  obtained,  that  the  limb  be  kept  in  a 
proper  position  by  means  of  apparatus  until  the  new  substance  has 
acquired  sufficient  strength.     Delpech   performed  his   operation  in 
May,  1816,  and  although  a  cure  was  effected  after  a  long  period,  and 
the  patient  ultimately  recovered,  yet  there  were  so  many  discouraging" 
circumstances,  that  he  never  repeated  his  operation.     Although  the 
mode  of  dividing  the  tendon  recommended  by  Delpech  is  exceedingly 
objectionable,  he  certainly  has  the  merit  of  having  suggested  some 
important  principles  in  the  after   treatment.     To   Stromeyer,  who 
performed  his  first  operation  in  February,  1831,  the  praise  belongs  of 
having  perceived  what   was   objectionable,   and    appreciated   what 
was  valuable,   in  the  views   of  those   who  preceded    him,    and   of 
proposing  the  safe  and   successful    operation,    with    the   mode   of 
after  treatment,  which  is  now  so  generally  approved  of,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
DISEASES    OF    THE    ARTERIES, 

ABTERITIS. 

Arteritis  may  be  in  activity,  acute  or  chronic ;  and  in  extent, 
general,  invading  a  large  portion  of  the  arterial  system,  or  partial, 
confined  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  a  particular  part. 

Symptoms  a/nd  Morbid  Appearances, — The  symptoms  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  attack,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the 
changes  occasioned  by  the  inflammation  in  the  affected  vessels. 
While  the  disease  is  still  slight,  and  no  such  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  coats  or  contents  of  the  vessels  as  to  obstruct  their  canals,  the 
principal  symptom  is  pain  along  the  track  of  the  vessels,  which  pain 
is  increased  by  pressure,  motion,  or  extension  of  the  affected  part. 
On  laying  the  finger  over  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  pulsation  is 
felt  to  be  weak,  and  to  convey  a  tremulous  sensation.  When  the 
Arteritis  is  more  severe,  and  gives  rise  to  changes  which  will  pre- 
sently be  described,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  much  increased,  an 
incompressible  hardness  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  principal 
arterial  trunks  affected,  and  the  pulsation,  at  first  presenting  the 
peculiarity  above  mentioned,  by  and  by  ceases  entirely.  Together 
with  these  symptoms  in  the  tracks  of  the  main  trunks,  there  will  also 
be  pain  in  the  limb,  accompanied  with  a  purplish  red  appeai-ance,  and 
oddematous  swelling ;  and  if  the  collateral  branches  be  affected,  the 
part  will  exhibit  the  usual  symptoms  of  gangrene.  If  the  arteritis  be 
but  to  a  slight  extent,  there  may  be  little  or  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance; but  when  it  is  intense,  so  as  materially  to  impede  the 
functions  of  the  trunks  and  collateral  vessels,  there  will,  in  addition 
to  the  local  symptoms,  be  those  of  irritative  fever.  Some  years  ago 
I  met  with  a  striking  example  of  acute  idiopathic  Arteritis  in  a 
female,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  I  was  called  to  see  her  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  pain  in  the  fore-arm  and  lower  paili  of  the  arm, 
which  commenced  very  suddenly  some  hours  before  I  saw  her.  At 
first  the  pain  was  chiefly  along  the  course  of  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries,  the  pulsation  of  which  vessels  was  feeble,  and  that  of  the 
humeral  artery  was  labouring.  The  pain  soon  became  diffused  over 
the  under  part  of  the  arm,  the  fore-arm,  and  hand,  and  was  of  a 
bursting  character,  with  (edematous  swelling,  and  a  purplish  disco- 
loration of  all  parts  below  the  commencement  of  the  lower  fifth  of  the 
arm.     In  the  course  of  eight  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
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the  pulsation  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and  of  the  humeral 
artery  in  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  arm  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
parts  exhibited  the  ordinary  appearance  of  what  is  now  usually  de- 
nominated spontaneous  gangrene.  The  line  of  demarcation  soon 
presented  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  lower  fifth  of  the  arm. 
After  some  days,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  an  experienced  surgeon 
and  myself,  to  perform  amputation  about  the  middle  of  the  arm. 
This  was  done,  and  the  patient  recovered,  and  continued  perfectly 
well  for  two  years,  when  she  left  Aberdeen  with  the  intention  of 
residing  with  her  relations  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  The 
day  after  her  journey  she  was  seized  with  symptoms  in  both  her 
lower  extremities,  similar  to  those  which  she  had  previously  had  in 
her  arm,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  nearly  the  whole  of 
both  lower  extremities  presented  the  characters  of  gangrene,  and  the 
patient  died  some  hours  afterwards.  This  case  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  the  serious  consequences  which  sometimes  result  from 
Arteritis ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  history,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  truth  of  the  observation  made  by  M.  Bizot,  as  to  the  symmet- 
rical occurrence  of  arterial  disease.  In  the  case  already  refen-ed  to, 
I  found,  on  a  careful  dissection  of  the  arteries,  that  their  coats  pre- 
sented a  red  inflamed  appearance,  as  though  some  irritating  fluid 
had  been  injected  into  them  ;  they  seemed  to  be  softer  and  thicker 
than  natural;  the  canals,  which  seemed  large,  were  filled  with 
coagulated  blood,  and  at  many  points  there  was  a  slight  lamella  of 
lymph  on  the  internal  membrane.  No  adhesions  were  perceptible 
between  the  coagulum  and  lymph ;  but  in  some  examples  of  this 
form  of  Arteritis  adhesions  have  been  observed.  That  the  coagulum 
was  formed  at  an  early  period  is  certain,  from  the  cessation  of  the 
pulsation.  Such  were  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  in  a 
well-marked  example  of  what  may  be  termed  acute  idiopathic  fibri- 
nous arteritis.  Dupuytren  was  the  fii'st  who  ascribed  the  so-called 
spontaneous  gangrene  to  Arteritis.  The  same  view  was  supported  by 
Cruveilhier,  who  from  observations  on  the  human  body,  and  from 
numerous  experiments  in  which  he  excited  Arteritis  in  the  lower 
animals,  by  injecting  irritating  fluids  into  the  arteries  of  their  ex- 
tremities, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  character  of  in- 
flammatioh  of  an  artery  is  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  it,  and 
that  gangrene  is  the  result  of  occlusion,  not  only  of  the  trunks,  but 
also  of  the  collateral  branches.  The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
gangrene  caused  by  arteritis  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
Tarious  forms  of  gangrene  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work. 

TrecUvient, — This  form  of  arteritis  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  inflammation  of  other  parts.  Perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind  should  be  strictly  enjoined,  as  any  exertion  or 
emotion,  which  would  accelerate  the  circulation,  would,  by  increasing 
the  distension  of  the  vessels,  aggravate  the  disease.     The  prompt 
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but  judicious  exhibition  of  mercury,  unless  an  irritable,  shattered,  or 
scrofulous  constitution  should  forbid  its  employment^  is  calculated  to 
be  highly  beneficial  by  checking  inflammation  and  diminishing  fibrin- 
ous effusion.  In  the  way  of  local  remedies  at  an  early  stage,  perfect 
rest  of  the  affected  part,  depletion  by  leeches,  attention  to  attitude, 
and  the  use  of  warm  and  emollient  applications  are  very  important. 

ACUTE  SUPPURATIVE  ARTERITIS. 

In  individuals  of  shattered,  or  weak,  or  cachectic  constitutions,  a 
very  dangerous  form  of  acute  arteritis  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
takes  place,  and  gives  rise  to  phenomena,  which  in  many  respects 
resemble  those  consequent  on  diffuse  suppurative  phlebitis.  It  is 
much  more  rare  than  the  latter  affection,  in  consequence  of  the  struc- 
tures which  enter  into  the  formation  of  an  artery  being  less  sus- 
ceptible of  inflammation  in  any  of  its  forms  than  those  which  form 
the  coats  of  veins.  The  inflammation  has  a  tendency  to  spread  from 
the  part  first  affected.  It  is  extremely  acute,  and  is  believed  to  cause 
the  formation  of  purulent  matter  at  an  early  period.  This  by  being 
mixed  with  the  blood  in  its  circulation,  is  thought  to  give  rise  to  the 
peculiaidty  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  often  prove  speedily 
fatal  before  gangrene  has  taken  place.  Violent  irritative  fever  attends 
the  very  commencement  of  this  disease ;  and  it  very  speedily  assumes 
the  worst  form  of  atonic  or  typhoid  fever.  Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  attending  its  progress  are,  extreme  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers ;  a  weak,  quick,  and  small  pulse ;  a  pallid  and  shrunk 
countenance,  expressive  of  suffering ;  a  dull,  lurid,  dirty-looking  hue 
of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  a  morbid  state  of  all  the  secretions ; 
flaccidity  of  the  soft  solids  ;  a  dry  and  encrusted  tongue  ;  low  delirium ; 
and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  extreme  depression  of  the  vital 
powers.  As  there  is  no  fibrinous  effusion,  and  in  the  extremely  de- 
pressed state  of  the  vital  powers,  little  or  no  tendency  to  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  there  is  direct  purulent  admixture  with  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  the  circulation  through  the  inflamed  part  not  being 
interrupted.  The  principal  peculiarities  of  this  form  of  arteritis  are, 
its  tendency  to  become  diffuse,  to  go  on  to  suppuration,  and  if  the 
patient  survive  any  length  of  time,  to  terminate  in  gangrene  as  its 
most  usual  local  result,  and  the  very  early  change  of  the  acute  irri- 
tative fever  to  one  of  the  typhoid  type.  The  lesions  occasioned  by 
acute  suppurative  arteritis  consist  chiefly  of  a  dark  red,  or  purple- 
coloured  injection  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  seen  on  examining  its 
interior,  softening  of  its  more  internal  textures,  and  sanious  infiltra- 
tion into  them  in  various  situations. 

Treatment, — However  needful  it  may  be  at  first  to  use  means 
which  produce  a  relaxing  effect  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  promote 
secretion,  soothe  nervous  irritation,  equalize  the  circulation,  and 
facilitate  the  excretory  actions,  still  when  the  accompanying  fever 
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s  the  typhoid  type,  those  adapted  to  the  atate  of  depression  »nd  1 
exhauatioD,  and  calculated  to  support  the  vital  [lowera,  should  ba  I 
actively  admiaistered,  however  little  hope  there  may  be  of  averting  j 
an  unfavourable  result.  J 

LIUITED   ARTERITia   AfiD   REaULTS  OF    LIOATUKK  I 

This  form  of  arteritis  almost  always  arises  &om  catisee  which  artffl 
external  and  local  in  their  opei-ation,  aa  a  wound,  or  the  application  ofl 
a  ligature;  and  it  asBumos  the  sthenic  cliaracter  and  usually  given 
rise  to  chaiiges  which  result  from  tliat  form  of  inflammation.     Tb6^ 
local  results  are  various,  being  regidated  to  a  considerable  extent  bj 
the  manner  in  which  the  injury  is  inflicted,  and  the  amount  of  iuflant- 
matory  action  induced.     Ou  this  subject,  Miller  says,  "  The  minor 
grades  will  give  exudation  of  a  plastic  kind,  such  as  we  desiderate 
after  deligation  ;  the  coate  become  turgid  and  coherent ;   and    the 
canal  is  completely  obliterated  at  the  ptkrt  affected.     A  higher  grade 
of  action,  reaching  the  truly  inflammatory,  gives  suppuration,  usually 
conjoined  with  ulceration ;  a  result  which  we  do  not  desiderate,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  take  every  means  to  avoid,  in  operati 
larger  vessels  ;  hemorrhage  being  almost  cei-tain   to  foUow.     A  still 
liigher  action,  more  especially  if  combined  with  circumstances  tending 
to  impair  vital  power  of  the  tissue,  causes  gangrene  of  the  vessel, 
still  more  disastrous  event ;  exemplified  by  the  deligation  of  an  artery 
whose  coats  have  been  too  rudely  manipulated,  and  too  extenaiveljr, 
separated  from  their  cellular  connexions." 

Much  insight  into  the  nature  and  results  of  adhesive  iuflammatioD, 
by  which  arteries  are  obliterated,  has  been  obtained  by  observing  ths 
results  of  that  process  on  the  coats  and  contents  of  an  artery  at  dif- 
ferent periods  after  the  application  of  a  ligature.  Two  most  attentivo 
observers  of  that  process  were  Jones,  who  investigated  it  through  ita 
different  stages,  and  StUUng,  who  mentions  seventy  experiments  on 
animals, — experiments  which  were  judiciously  conceived  and  carefully 
performed,  and  by  their  results,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Jones's  investi- 
gations, many  important  &cts  have  been  ascertained.  According  to 
Stilling,  of  whose  researches  those  of  others,  so  far  ua  they  go,  are 
oonflrmative,  some  of  the  most  important  changes  after  the  deligatioa 
of  an  artery  are  the  following.  On  tying  an  artery  tightly  with  a 
small  ligature,  its  two  inner  coats  are  cut  through,  and  the  canal  of 
the  artery  is  closed  by  the  (ipposition  of  the  opposite  sides  of  th* 
outer  coat,  and  immediately  after  deligation,  stagnation  ensues  to  ths 
next  collateral  branches,  with  accumulation  of  blood-globules  near  the 
ligature,  followed  by  coagulation  of  fibrin  from  the  fluid  coQstitnent« 
of  the  blood.  The  coagulum  is,  during  the  first  eighteen  hours,  of  tha 
form  of  a  cone,  with  its  apex  towards  the  heart,  attached  only  by  11 
base  to  the  part  where  the  ligature  is  applied  ;  of  very  slight 
and  not  of  uniform  colour  throughout,  being  red  towards  its  liaae. 
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of  a  yellowish  colour  like  that  of  inflammatory  crust  towards  its  apex. 
It  next  undergoes  a  change  of  form,  of  firmness,  and  of  colour ;  its 
form  becomes  more  spindle-shaped,  the  end  nearest  to  the  ligature 
tapering  less  than  the  other ;  its  firmness  increases  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  stronger  coagulation,  and  partly  from  effusion  from  the 
parietes  of  the  artery  ;  and  its  colour  becomes  an  almost  uniform  pink 
or  red.     It  by  and  by  becomes  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  artery, 
the  attachment  being  produced  by  exudation  from  the  vessel,  and  the 
adhesions  present  a  filamentous  appearance  when  the  plug  is  detached 
from  the  interior  of  the  artery.     Stilling  and  Hassio  both  state  that 
when  there  has  been  much  exudation,theplug  exhibits  externally  several 
concentric  layers.    Exudation  of  lymph  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue surrounding  the  artery ;  its  different  coats  can  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished, and  sooner  or  later,  by  means  of  the  thin  exudation  of  lymph 
exterior  to  the  portion  of  coagulum  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  the  walls  of  the  artery  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
become  condensed  into  one  mass,  in  which  the  original  parts  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished.      Plastic  exudation  takes  place  £rom  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  middle  and  inner  coat  divided  at  the  line  of  deliga- 
tion,  and  the   dead  portion  of  outer  coat,  embraced  by  the  noose 
of  the  ligature,  becomes  detached  fix>m  the  living  texture,  and  comes 
away  with  and  allows  of  the  removal  of  the  ligature.     The   con- 
dcDsed  mass  formed  of  the  exudation  from  the  coats  of  the  artery  on 
the  exterior  of  the  coagulum,  the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  the  infil- 
trated cellular  tissue,  are  proved  by  injection  to  be  highly  vascular ; 
and  that  the  vessels  extend  into  the  coagulum,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
vivid  colour  communicated  to  the  latter  in  successful  injections, — the 
appearance  being  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Stilling,  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  being  produced  by  vessels,  and  not  by  extravasation. 
The  coagulum  at  this  stage   is  traversed  with  innumerable  canals, 
which  give  it  a  porous  appearance,  and  ultimately  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved, so  that  the  sides  of  the  artery  finally  cohere.     The  cohesion  is 
not  only  where  the  coagulum  at  one  time  existed,  but  it  extends  also 
a  little  nearer  to  the  heart     The  artery  is  thus  ultimately  obliterated. 
Some  observers,  in  describing  the  different  exudations,  name  the  exu- 
dation into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  and  around  the  artery,  the 
external  coagulum  ;  that  from  the  extremities  of  the  divided  coats, 
the  middle  coagulum ;  and  that  within,  the  internal  coagulum.     Still 
more  recently,  Spence  has  performed  a  series  of  experiments,  and  has 
shown  clearly  the  essential  importance  of  the  external  exudation,  and 
"  that  the  internal  clot,  so  far  from  being,  as  was  supposed  by  Manec 
and  others,  essential  to  the  separation  of  the  ligature  without  he- 
morrhage, is  not  unfrequently  wanting,  when  the  vessel  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tied ;  the  closure  being  entirely  effected  in  those  cases  by 
the  plastic  exudation  between  the  cut  edges  of  the  internal  coats,  and 
by  the  bulky  fibnnous  mass  which  forms  within   and  around  the 
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iiheatli.  It  iH  this  external  BKudatioa  whidi,  becoming  f 
forms  tlie  medium  whence  blood  is  supplied  from  all  the  surroaoding  ' 
parts  to  the  important  new  formations  witliln  the  external  coat  of  the  ' 
occluded  yesael ;  and  which,  by  its  equable  pressure  upon  the  diridetl 
enda  of  the  internal  coats,  prevents  the  tender  adhesions  within  the 
sheath  from  being  broken  up,  even  when  there  is  no  coagulation. 
And  hence  arises  an  important  practical  caution  ;  that  it  is  not  only 
advisable,  in  ligaturing  an  artery,  to  avoid  unnecessary  separation  of 
the  vessel  from  its  elieath,  but  also  that  every  undue  interference  with 
the  soft  parts  around  is  also  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  After  a  long 
time,  vesseb  begin  to  pass  even  into  the  clot,  when  this  is  present ; 
these  vessels  being  always  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  sheath  and 
external  lymph."  These  provisional  structures  having  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  wliioh  they  were  intended,  are  eventually  romovtid. 
The  surrounding  textures  assume  their  normal  condition,  all  traces  of 
swelling  fi'om  deposition  of  lymph  are  removed,  and  the  vessels  be- 
come contracted  to  a  mere  thread  from  the  lirat  collateral  brwich 
above  to  that  below  the  point  of  deligation.  ^^^H 
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Cartilaginous  patches  occur  most  frequently  before  or  about  Uia  , 
middle  period  of  life,  and  chiefly  in  the  smaller  arteries  at  a  conaiJer- 
able  distance  from  the  heart ;  occasionally  they  are  found  in  the 
larger  arteries,  and  in  such  instanoeB  they  occur  at  the  points  whei'e 
branches  originate.  Thette  deposits  present  considerable  varieties  as 
to  transparency,  consistence,  and  connexion  with  the  inner  mem- 
brane ;  sometimes  they  are  transjmrent,  of  a  semi-fluid  consistent^, 
and  separable,  so  that  they  can  be  peeled  otT,  leaving  the  internal 
membrane  entire;  sometimes  they  are  less  transparent,  of  the  eon- 
siiitenco  of  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  can  scarcely  be  peeled  off  without 
removing  that  coat ,  in  other  instances,  they  are  oi>aque,  of  the  ap- 
penrance  of  cai-tilage,  with  the  lining- membrane  no  longer  discernible^ 
and  on  the  removal  of  the  deposit,  the  middle  coat  is  brought  into 
view.  These  varieties  are  regarded  as  the  different  degrees  of  the 
same  affection,  which  commences  with  albuminous  effusion,  the 
efi'usion  gradually  becoming  more  opaque  and  (inner  in  consistency, 
and  more  completely  involving  the  internal  arterial  membrane.  The 
only  change  these  patches  seem  to  undergo  afler  assuming  a  cartila- 
ginous consistency,  is  increase  of  thickness.  The  intei-nal  membrane, 
probably  from  having  lost  its  elasticity,  sometimes  cracks  around  these 
bodies,  which  consequently  hong  into  the  artery,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, fibrinous  coagula  ai-e  apt  to  be  deposited  round  their  mai^na. 
Hassie  states  that  he  has  twice  found  this  condition  in  the  abdominal 
aorta.  I  have,  in  my  own  collection,  a  l>cautiful  prejaratioii  of  the 
aorta,  which  strikingly  exhibits  this  legion.  The  opinions  which  at 
one  time  prevailed,  that  these  cartilaginons  patches  originate  betw> 
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the  internal  and  middle  membranes,  and  that  they  are  occasionally 
converted  into  osseous  substances — that,  in  shorty  they  form  a  pre- 
paratory stage  to  ossification,  are  now  believed  to  be  erroneous. 
These  opinions,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  car- 
tilaginous degeneration  of  the  internal  membrane,  co-existing  with 
osseous  formations  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats ;  but  the 
latter  differ  remarkably  from  the  former  in  their  origin,  mode  of  de- 
velopment, and  the  consequences  to  which  they  give  rise,  as  will  after- 
wards be  stated.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process,  by  which 
cartilaginous  degeneration  of  the  internal  membrane  is  produced, 
pathologists  are  not  agreed.  Hassie  thinks  they  are  deposited  imme- 
diately from  the  blood  circulating  through  the  vessel.  Bizot,  who 
examined  the  arterial  system  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  subjects, 
and  minutely  investigated  its  morbid  conditions,  gives  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  anatomical  characters  of  this  comparatively  rare  degene- 
ration of  the  internal  coat,  and  regards  it  as  a  product  of  inflamma- 
tion of  that  coat.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  proved  by  Bizot,  who 
traced  the  transformation  step  by  step,  that  the  patches  originate  in 
the  albuminous  exudation  of  arteritis,  which  exudation  is  at  first  of  a 
viscid  gelatinous  consistence,  but  gradually  becomes  firmer,  and  even- 
tually supplants  the  inner  membrane,  on  the  free  surface  of  which  it 
was  originally  effused. 

FAITY   DEGENERATION. 

The  fatty  degeneration  was  long  overlooked,  and  seems  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  Monro  and  Haller ;  but  since  they  drew  atten- 
tion to  it,  it  has  been  investigated  with  great  success,  and  its  ana- 
tomical characters  and  progress  distinctly  pointed  out.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion commences  by  minute  granules,  of  a  pale-yellowish  colour,  situated 
between  the  internal  and  middle  coats.  While  the  disease  is  in  this 
rudimentary  state,  the  lining  membrane  is  scarcely  elevated  at  all ;  it 
is  transparent,  so  that  the  spots  are  seen  through  it ;  it  is  unchanged 
in  consistence ;  and  if  it  be  peeled  off,  the  granules  being  adherent 
to  its  surface,  come  along  with  it.  These  granules  coalesce  into  groups 
or  masses  in  the  next  grade  of  the  degeneration,  and  the  inner  mem- 
brane, though  unchanged  as  to  transparency  or  texture,  is  scarcely  so 
flat  as  during  the  early  stage ;  and  if  it  be  peeled  off,  part  of  the 
deposit  comes  away  with  it,  and  part  clings  to  the  middle  coat,  from 
which  it  appears  obvious,  that  the  unnatural  deposit  is  developed  be- 
tween theiii.  The  middle  coat,  at  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  more  friable  texture  than  natural,  but  neither 
in  it,  nor  in  the  surrounding  textures,  are  traces  of  inflammatory 
action  discoverable.  The  deposit  has  the  consistence  of  suet — ^feels 
greasy  to  the  touch — is  of  an  opaque  appearance,  and  when  broken 
down  by  the  finger,  gives  the  sensation  of  minute  granules  scattered 
through  a  fatty  substance.     Not  only  has  it  a  fieLtty  appearance,  but 
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the  researches  of  GalUver  show,  that  its  chemical  ooinposition  also 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  ordinar7  fat.  Bizot  detected  shining 
particles  in  this  depout ;  Cruveilhier,  small  masses  resembling  crTstaU 
of  cholesterine  j  Gluge,  on  examining  these  masses  with  the  micro- 
scope, found  them  to  conaist  of  fat  globules ;  and  Sivaine,  who  also 
repeatedljr  examined  them  with,  the  microscope,  states  that  he  "  fonnd 
them,  on  Bereral  occasions,  to  consist  of  fat  globules  merely ;  gene- 
rally, however,  they  were  made  up  of  an  amorphous  granular  mass, 
mingled  partly  with  fat  drops,  partly  with  namerous  crystals  of  cho- 
lesterine. Tbe  shining  particles  are  often  vety  numerons,  some 
having  a  golden,  and  some  a  silvery  hue." 

This  form  of  the  degeneration  is  now  well  kaawn  to  consist  of  a 
quantity  of  fat  globnles,  plates  of  cholesterine,  and  amorphous  masses  ; 
the  latter  consist  of  earthy  salts,  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
hence  the  effervescence  when  an  acid  is  added  to  them.  A  variety 
of  the&tty  deposit  has  been  described  by  Scarpa,  Stentzel,  and  many 
others,  in  whicli  the  secretion  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  cheesy 
or  wax-like  consistency.  It  commences  most  frequently  in  the  bibr- 
cations  of  arteries,  and  originates  between  the  middle  and  inner  coats  ; 
but  it  differs  from  the  deposit  already  described,  in  being  of  firmer 
GonsiBtence,  and  in  rarely  containing  gritty  calcareous  deposition. 
To  this  variety  some  restrict  the  term  steatomatous,  and  give  to  that 
already  described  the  name  of  atheromatons  degeneration. 

The  fatty  degeneratioD,  after  attaining  the  grade  last  described,  may 
undergo  one  or  other  of  various  transformations.  The  two  principal 
are,  softening  and  osseous  transformation.  For  tbe  soke  of  clearer 
description,  the  various  changes  in  softening  have  been  arranged  into 
three  stages.  The  first  is  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  change  in  colour,  transparency, or  con- 
sistency of  the  internal  membrane.  This  mem- 
brane, however,  is  slightly  elevated,  there  being 
moreof  thedepositthanin  the  former  grades  of  the 
disease  ;  and  the  middle  coat  is  still  more  altered 
and  softened,  and  of  a  still  brighter  yellow 
oolonr  at  the  affected  spot.  In  the  second  stage, 
the  patches  are  distinctly  elevated,  like  pustules, 
and  when  pressed  with  the  finger,  produce 
the  impression  of  their  containing  a  semi- 
fluid substance.  In  the  third  stage,  the  in- 
ternal membrane  having  cracked  or  disap- 
peared, allows  an  escape  of  the  deposit,  and  the 
sanguineous  current  comes  iuto  contact  with  the 
walb  formed  of  the  outer  coat,  or  of  that  and 
the  yellowish  detritus  of  some  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  middle  coat  Thb  softening  or  lique- 
JtSSS^"  '°  faction  of  the  deposit  is  well  known  to  depend 
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on  the  abundant  formation  of  &t  globules  and  scales  of  oholes- 
terine.  WMIe  tbis  destmctive  action  is  going  on  in  the  middle 
aad  internal  coats,  a  conservative  process  is  set  np  in  the  external 
coat.  This  coat  becomes  greatly  thickened  and  strengthened  bj 
the  deposition  of  plsfitic  matter,  and  the  coats  oome  firmly  to  ad- 
here to  each  other  around  the  circumference  of  the  degeneration. 
The  former  provision  diminishes  the  danger  of  rupture,  and  the  latter 
opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  blood  passiag  in  between  the  coats  after  the 
deposit  has  been  washed  away  by  the  circulating  current.  Such  are 
the  charaoten  of  the  &tty  degeneration,  when  it  undergoes  the  soften- 
ing transformation ;  but,  as  has  been  stated  above,  it  may  undergo  an 
opposite  change  termed  the  oeseons  transformation.  The  term  trans- 
formation has  been  objected  to,  when  ^tpUed  to  this  last-mentioned 
change,  as  the  calcareous  matter 

is  merely  deposited  in  the  yel-  ^'?-  ^^^■ 

low  fatty  substance,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  forming 
its  nidus.  The  calcareous  mat- 
ter assumes  the  form  of  thin, 
brittle  scales  or  plates,  of  a 
yellowish  -  white  colour,  sur- 
rounded at  first  by  fetty  de- 
posit, but  not  having  any  fibres 
or  organized  structures  between 
them.  They  are  believed  to  in- 
crease very  slowly,  the  sui-faoe 
directed  to  thehning  membrane 
more  slowly  than  that  directed 
outwards ;  and  they  evidently 
enlarge  more  in  extent  than  In 
thickness.  As  the  calcareous 
deposit  increases,  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane, which  in  many  cases  at 
length  gives  way,  so  that  the 
blood  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  calcareous  deposit  J  and  \  ^ 
the  middle  coat,  aft«r  having 
been  attenuated  and  changed  as 
already  described,  ultimately 
disa|>pears,  and  its  place  may  be 
said  to  be  occupied  by  the  oon- 
cretion ;  hence  has  arisen  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  this  coat  itaelf  is  transformed  into  hone.  The 
calcareous  ooncretions  are  found  in  various  forms  ;  they  usually  con- 
sist of  plates  or  scales,  varying  considerably  in  extent,  and,  in  some 
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rare  instances,  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel  at  the 
affected  part,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  inflexible  tube.  SometimeB 
they  consist  of  minute  grains ;  and  more  rarely,  they  give,  on  exami- 
nation with  the  finger,  the  sensation  of  a  number  of  minute  bodiesy 
moveable  on  each  other,  as  if  jointed  together.  As  cartilaginous 
degeneration  of  the  inner  coat  is  not  very  unfrequently  found  co- 
existing with  the  form  of  calcareous  transformation  just  deecribed, 
the  error  of  ascribing  the  calcareous  deposit  to  ossification  of  the 
previously-existing  cartilage  is  easily  accounted  for.  Such  are  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  softening  and  calcareous  transformations 
of  fatty  degeneration.  Sometimes  when  the  fatty  deposit  exists  in 
great  quantity,  it  diminishes  the  channel  of  the  artery ;  but  it  is  much 
more  fi:^quently  productive  of  dilatation  with  or  without  rupture, 
or  of  circumscribed  or  diffuse  £EJse  aneurism— dilatation  being  more 
frequently  the  result  of  the  &tty  deposit,  and  rupture,  with  its  conse- 
quences, of  that  condition  when  accompanied  by  calcareous  concretion. 
The  fittty  and  calcareous  degenerations  are  not  now  considered 
results  of  the  inflammatory  process,  but  as  instances  in  the  vascular 
system  of  retrograde  metamorphoses  of  which  so  many  examples  are 
met  with  in  other  textures,  and  of  which  the  cause  is  believed  to  be 
defect  of  the  nutritive  process.  Diminution  of  healthy  nutritive 
activity  in  some  parts  gives  rise  to  atrophy  of  tissue,  and  in  other  tex- 
tures to  transmutation  into  a  structure  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
organization.  Complete  fatty  degeneration  in  all  its  stages  is  regarded 
as  a  transformation  of  coats  of  the  vessel  into  minute  oil  drops  and 
granular  bodies  ;  these  bodies,  in  consequence  of  defective  nutrition, 
taking  the  place  of  the  natural  elements  of  the  tissue.  The  chief 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  as  to  the  principal  or  first  seat  of 
the  deposit.  Paget  believes  that  it  is  '*  in  the  more  or  less  developed 
muscular  or  transversely  fibrous  coat,"  whereas  the  more  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  it  first  takes  place  on  the  outer  layer  of  the 
inner  coat  corresponding  to  the  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle,  and  between 
the  internal  and  middle  coat,  the  inner  aspect  of  which  is  very  early 
involved.  When  the  fatty  degeneration  undergoes  the  osseous  trans- 
formation constituting  the  laminar  calcification  of  some  authors,  the 
patches  are  situated  principally  in  the  longitudinal  fibrous  coat,  and 
are  chiefly  met  with  where  that  structure  abounds,  as  in  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  in  the  carotids,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliac  arteries. 

OALCABEOUS   DEGENEBATION. 

Calcareous  degeneration  has  been  referred  to  by  authors  under  the 
various  names  of  ossification,  calcification,  earthy  degeneration,  cal- 
careous deposit,  and  osseous  transformation.  One  variety  of  this 
disease,  namely,  that  which  is  often  found  to  occur  as  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  progress  of  fatty  degeneration,  has  already  been  described  ; 
but  there  is  another  form,  differing  from  this  in  many  important 
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particulars.  Its  seat  is  in  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  middle  coat 
itself ;  it  appears  in  the  form  of  plates  or  spicula,  occupying  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  vessel;  and  in  some  examples,  it  at  last  becomes  so  ex- 
tensive and  complete  as  to  convert  the  affected  part  of  the  artery  into 
an  inert  tube,  constituting  the  annular  calcification  of  some  authors, 
and  the  tubular,  when  in  an  increased  degree.  This  d^eneration 
seldom  affects  the  whole  circumference  of  an  artery,  except  in  the 
lower  extremities,  where  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  distinct  rings. 
The  middle  coat  loses  its  equable  aspect,  some  of  its  fibres  shrivel, 
and  the  coat  consequently  becomes  thin.  It  is  yellower  than  natural, 
and  instead  of  being  elastic,  becomes  friable  and  easily  torn.  If 
at  this  period,  the  vessel  be  cut  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
the  margins  of  the  incision  appear  irregular,  from  the  change 
not  having  been  uniform,  some  fibres  having  lost  more  of  their 
elasticity  than  others.  Such  are  the  early  deviations  from  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  middle  coat,  the  fibres  of  which  are  ulti- 
mately changed  into,  and  their  place  occupied  by,  an  osseous  forma- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  external  surface  of  the 
artery,  in  many  instances,  presents  an  uneven  appearance,  becoming 
unequally  dilated  in  some  parts,  and  slightly  constricted  in  others. 
The  internal  coat,  while  the  disease  is  limited  and  of  recent  standing, 
may  remain  entire,  though  shrivelled  and  irregular ;  but  in  an 
advanced  stage,  the  inner  surfieu^  of  the  vessel  often  becomes  ragged 
and  irregular — a  result  of  the  rupture  of  the  internal  membrane  at 
the  margins  of  the  calcareous  deposit.  The  morbid  change  now  under 
consideration  is  most  frequently  found  in  the  arteiies  of  the  lower 
extremities,  in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain ;  and  the  fatty  degeneration  most  frequently  in  the  aorta. 
Dilatation  and  aneurism  are  more  i-arely  caused  by  the  calcareous 
than  by  the  fatty  degeneration.  In  individuals  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life,  the  calcareous  degeneration  not  unfirequently  produces  in  the 
lower  extremities  gangrene  of  feet  and  limbs,  and  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain  rupture,  ending  in  fatal  extravasation  of  blood  and  com- 
pression of  the  brain.  Softening  of  the  brain  is  a  well-known  con- 
sequence of  both  the  fatty  and  the  calcareous  d^eneration  of  vessels 
of  that  organ,  and  fatty  heart  is  frequently  caused  by  ossification  of 
the  coronary  arteries ;  these  conditions  being  results  of  defective 
nutrition.  Another  consequence  of  this  degeneration  is  hemorrhage 
after  the  deligation  of  an  artery ;  the  vessel  cracks  at  the  part  where 
the  ligature  is  applied,  adhesion  does  not  follow,  and  ulceration  and 
hemorrhage  result  The  fiitty  degeneration  and  its  various  sequelse 
are  occasionally  coexistent  with  the  calcareous.  Calcareous  deposition 
differs  from  bone  in  essential  particulars  ;  it  is  destitute  of  fibrous 
structure  and  of  vascularity  ;  it  presents  an  irregular  crystalline 
and  granular  appearance;  it  consists,  according  to  Lassaigne,  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,   and  of  animal   matter;   and  it 
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b  destitute  of  any  obvious  arrangement.  The  period  of  life  at 
which  calcareous  d^eneration  most  frequently  occurs,  b  after  the 
sixtieth  year ;  but  it  may  take  place  at  a  much  earlier  period  under 
the  influence  of  causes  which  impair  .the  vital  forces:  and  no  doabt 
it  b  in  thb  way  that  certain  diseases,  such  as  gout,  phthisis,  and 
granular  disease  of  the  kidneys,  have  a  tendency  to  promote  this 
degeneration  of  tbsue.  These  earthy  deposits  in  the  arteries  constitate 
but  one  of  various  examples  of  calcareous  degeneration,  so  common 
in  old  age,  dbplayed  in.the  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  eartbj 
matter  in  various  parts. 

ANEURISM. 

By  the  term  aneurism,  derived  from  the  Greek  kvevpitriia,  signifying 
a  dilatation,  b  meant  a  pulsating  tumour  containing  blood,  uid  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  an  artery. 

I.  Divinona, — Various  divbions  have  been  made  of  aneorbms. 
Some  writers,  taking  situation  as  the  basb  of  arrangement^  have 
divided  them  into  internal,  or  inaccessible ;  and  external,  or  acces- 
sible. By  an  external  or  accessible  aneurism  is  meant  an  aneurism 
so  situated,  that  it  b  possible  to  include  the  trunk  of  an  aflTected 
artery  in  a  ligature,  between  the  aneurbm  and  the  heart ;  where  this 
is  impossible,  the  aneurbm  b  termed  internal,  or  inaccessible.  To 
the  latter  class  belong  aneurisms  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  abdomen,  chest,  and  cranium.  Another  divbion  b  based  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  aneurism  b  formed,  and  the  tissue  constituting 
the  aneurbmal  sac.     According  to  thb  arrangement,  which  b  both 

ancient  and  useful,  all  aneurisms  may  be  arranged  into  two  dasses 

true  and  false.  Much  confusion,  however,  has  arisen  from  systematic 
writers  attaching  different  meanings  to  these  terms.  By  a  true 
aneurism,  some  authors  mean  one  in  which  the  aneurismal  sao  is 
formed  by  some  or  all  of  the  coats  of  an  artery ;  and  by  a  fiUae 
aneurbm,  one  in  which  some  other  tissue  forms  the  aneurbmal  saa 
We  shall  use  the  terms  in  thb  sense.  Cruveilhier,  from  finding  the 
imperfections  of  other  classifications,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining beyond  doubt  the  state  of  the  arterial  coats,  by  which  alone 
could  be  formed  a  classification  founded  on  a  pathological  basb,  pro- 
posed an  arrangement  based  entirely  on  outward  form;  namely, 
A.  Aneurbmes  sous  Faspect  d*ampoules ;  1.  Aneurbmes  P^riphi^ 
riques;  2.  Aneurbmes  S^mip6riph6riques ;  3.  Aneurbmes  a  Bos- 
selures.     B.  Aneurbmes  sous  Taspect  de  Poches  a  Collets. 

TRUB  ANE17BI8M& 

II.  Mode  of  FormaUon,  —  True  aneurisms   may  be   formed    in 
various  ways : — 

1.  By  DiUUaUon. — ^It  has  been  clearly  proved  by  various  dissec- 
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tions,  in  which  the  true  arterial  coats  have  been  traced  in  unbroken 
continuity  through  the  parietes  of  the  sac,  that  aneurisms  are  some- 
times formed  without  any  rupture  by  dilatation  of  all  the  coats. 
This  doctrine,  advanced  by  Fernelius,  Diemerbrock,  Haller,  and 
others,  was  called  in  question  by  Scarpa,  who  conceived  that  true 
aneurisms  are  always  formed  by  destruction  of  some  of  the  tunics  of 
an  artery — an  opinion  in  which  Bizot  seems  disposed  to  coincide. 
The  opinion  of  Scarpa,  however,  was  successfully  combated  by 
Hodgson,  who  by  minutely  ezamining  numerous  preparations  in  the 
different  museums  in  London,  by  carefully  dissecting  many  aneurisms 
in  their  different  stages  of  formation,  and  by  tracing  the  coats  of  the 
artery  in  unbroken  continuity  through  the  sac,  <ka8certained  that 
although  in  the  majority  of  instances,  especially  when  aneurisms 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  have  given 
way,  still  many  aneurisms  are  formed  by  dilatation,  and  that  Scarpa 
therefore  was  on  this  point  certainly  in  error.  The  dilatation  may 
affect  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  artery,  con- 
stituting what  from  its  form  is  called  a  sacculated  or  sacciform 
aneurism ;  or  it  may  implicate  the  whole  circumference  and  affect 
the  artery  to  a  considerable  extent  longitudinally,  constituting;  when 
regular  in  its  outline  and  abrupt  at  its  extremities,  a  cylindrical 
aneurism ;  or  it  may  commence  and  terminate  gradually,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  a  fusiform  aneurism ;  or  it  may  be  very  irregular, 
giving  to  the  artery  a  knotty  and  tortuous  appearance,  consti- 
tuting what  Breschet  has  denominated  the  varicose  form  of  true 
aneurism.  The  formation  of  aneurism  by  dilatation  is  often  observed 
in  the  aorta. 

2.  By  Rupture, — If  an  artery,  affected  with  any  of  the  forms  of 
degeneration  formerly  described,  be  violently  stretched,  as  in  leaping, 
running,  or  by  any  violent  exertion  in  walking,  then  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  may  become  lacerated,  the  diseased  condition  may 
prevent  adhesion,  and  the  result  may  be  the  dilatation  and  ultimately 
the  giving  way  of  the  outer  coat.  The  doctrine  that  aneurism  was 
formed  by  rupture  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  was  maintained  by 
Sennertus,  Hildanus,  Severinus,  and  others.  It  is  usually  called, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  Sennertus,  and  has  been  ably  supported  by 
Scarpa,  who  contended  that  aneurism  is  formed  *'  by  a  corrosion  and 
rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  and  consequently  by  effusion 
of  blood  under  the  cellular  sheath,  or  any  other  membrane  which 
covers  externally  the  injured  artery."  Aneurisms  formed  in  this 
way  are  not  unusual  in  the  extremities,  more  especially  at  the 
flexures  of  the  joints ;  and  they  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women,  probably  because  they  are  more  exposed  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  their  formation.  In  most  instances,  the  rupture  of 
the  coats  is  attended  with  sharp  pain,  and  many  patients  have 
stated,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had  received  a  smart  blow  on  the 
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part,  and  Jiave  been  able  from  this  circumstance  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease. 

3.  Bt/ Dilatation  and  Ruptwre, — Cases  recorded  by  Lancisi,  Friend, 
Guattani,  Morgagni,  Monro,  and  many  subsequent  observers,  leare 
no  doubt  that  aneurism  may  arise  from  dilatation  and  rupture  con- 
jointly ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  distinguished  pathologiatH,  this 
is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  its  formation.  There  is  first  a  dilata- 
tion of  all  the  coats,  forming  a  true  aneurism  ;  but  when  the  expan- 
sion reaches  a  certain  point,  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  having  less 
power  of  extension  than  the  outer,  become  ruptured  or  give  way, 
and  the  outer  coat  becomes  distended  and  forms  a  sac  which  sur- 
mounts the  primary  dilatation.  The  expansion  of  all  the  coats  con- 
stitutes a  true  aneurism,  which  may  be  termed  primary  ;  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  outer  coat  forms  a  consecutive  aneurism.  Such  cases 
have  been  denominated  compound  or  mixed  aneurisms.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  mode  of  formation  is,  that  rupture  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  takes  place  after  their  dilatation,  and  is  followed  by  a 
still  farther  dilatation  of  the  outer  coat.  Examples  of  this  form  of 
aneurism  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  aorta.  The  above  are  the 
principal  changes  in  the  coats  of  arteries  constituting  aneurisms  ; 
,  and  they  may  all  be  said  to  proceed  from  pre-existing  changes  con- 

nected with  the  fatty  or  calcareous  degenerations,  or  with  these  con- 
jointly ;  or  the  pre-existing  change  may,  in  some  instances,  consist 
only  of  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  causing  debility  and  defective 
vital  cohesion  of  texture, — common  results  of  inflammation  in  many 
other  textures  of  the  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  fatty  degeneration  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  predisposing  cause 
of  aneurism,  and  the  rationale  of  its  operation  may  be  very  easily 
understood  from  what  was  stated,  in  a  former  section,  as  to  the  con- 
ditions to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the 
coats  are  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  degeneration, 
and  the  artery  becomes  unable  to  contract  on  its  contents,  and  to 
recover  during  the  diastole  the  force  cf  the  systolic  impulse,  and  gra- 
dually yields  and  becomes  dilated  under  the  repeated  shocks  of  outwaixl 
pressure  of  the  blood.  If  the  degeneration  be  confined  to  a  particular 
part,  and  implicate  only  one  side  of  an  artery,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how,  on  the  destruction  of  the  elasticity  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats,  the  column  of  blood  acting  with  equal  force  on  every  side  will 
give  rise  to  a  dilatation  or  pouch  on  one  side,  constituting  a  sacciform 
aneurism.  If  the  degeneration  extend  around  the  whole  circum- 
ference, and  be  abrupt  at  its  commencement  and  termination,  the 
distending  force  may  cause  a  cylindrical  aneurism ;  whereas,  if  the 
transition  from  the  healthy  to  the  diseased  state  be  more  gradual,  a 
fusiform  aneurism  will  more  probably  be  the  result.  As  has  been 
already  stated,  any  of  the  various  degenerations  of  the  coats,  or  a  low 
grade  of  inflammation  may  constitute  the  pre-existing  change  which 
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predisposes  to  the  formation  of  anearism.  The  fatty  degeneration  is 
bj  far  the  most  frequent,  the  true  calcareous  degeneration  of  old 
people  comparativelj  rare.  The  latter,  however,  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  aneurism  by  causing  rupture  of  the  inner  coats,  or  the 
narrowing  of  the  arterial  canal,  which  it  occasions,  may  be  followed 
by  dilatation  on  its  cardiac  side,  leading  to  the  giving  way  of  the 
inner  and  middle  coats.  The  three  modes  of  formation  then  are-— 
by  dilatation  alone,  by  rupture  alone,  or  by  dilatation  and  rupture 
conjointly. 

III.  Varieties, — Besides  the  differences  of  form  which  have  led  to 
the  appellations  of  sacciform,  fusiform,  cylindrical,  and  varicose,  and 
the  differences  in  the  kind  of  degeneration  which  may  constitute  the 
pre-existing  change,  true  aneurisms  present  numerous  varieties  in  the 
condition  of  the  several  coats  of  the  artery  and  their  relation  to  the 
aneurismal  saa  The  principal  varieties  are  the  following,  the  first 
four  of  which  are  illustrated  by  Wardrop,  by  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams : — 

Fig.  176. 

1st.    ^<^^^^^^^\ '^^®  parietes  of  the  aneuris- 

■     mal  sac  may  be  formed  by  the 


distension  of  the  three  coats. 

Fig.  177. 

2nd.  /^ They  may  be  formed  by  the 

i      \  dilatation  of  the  interniJ  and 

external  coats,  the  middle  coat  having  been  ruptured. 

Fig.  178. 

3rd. ^^^ They  may  be  formed  by  the 

:iii^zzi=z=zi  zz:      dilatation   of   the  external 

coat,  the  middle  and  internal  coats  having  been  ruptured  or  destroyed 
by  ulceration,  or  by  rupture  and  ulceration. 

Fig.  179. 

4th.  /••*\-  They  may  be  formed  by  the 

dilatation,  or  hernia,  of  the 
internal  coat,  the  external  and  middle  coats  having  given  way. 

This  rare  variety,  examples  of  which  have  been  observed  by  Haller, 
Dupuytren,  Dubois,  Breschet,  Laennec,  and  liston,  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  by  most  observers  as  peculiar  to  the  aorta,  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  which  is  more  loose  and  elastic  than  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  arterial  system ;  but  Breschet  conceives  that  he  has  proved  its 
occurrence  in  smaller  arteries.  It  probably  arises  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  external  and  middle  coats  by  disease,  and  according  to 
Laennec,  the  inner  coat  will  protrude  and  form  an  aneurismal  sac 
while  the  swelling  is  small,  but  will  be  apt  to  burst  as  the  tumour 
becomes  larger.     Laennec  refers  to  four  examples,  in  two  of  which 
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the  aneurisms  were  of  the  size  of  cherries,  and  the  inner  membrane, 
though  dilated,  was  entire ;  in  the  other  two,  thej  were  of  the  size 
of  wahiuts,  and  the  inner  coat  had  given  way.  Laennec  sajs — '^  The 
opinion  at  present  current  in  the  Parisian  schools,  viz.,  that  in  aneurism 
the  internal  coat '  remains  entire,  and  protrudes  in  the  form  of  a 
hernia,  through  the  ruptured  fibrinous  tunic,  is  more  untenable  as  a 
general  position  than  that  of  Scarpa,  who  maintains  the  rupture  of 
the  two  internal  tunics  in  every  case  of  the  disease.  Both  these 
opinions  are  true  in  certain  cases,  but  not  in  alL**  John  Hunter, 
Scarpa,  and  Home,  removed  the  external  and  middle  coats  of  arteries 
in  various  experiments  on  living  animals,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  force  of  the  circulating  current  would  dilate 
the  inner  coat  into  an  aneurism  ; ,  but  they  found  that  instead 
of  an  aneurism  resulting,  efiusion  of  lymph  took  place,  and  the 
part  healed  without  any  change  of  size  in  the  channel  of  the 
artery. 

5tli.  The  dissecting  is  comparatively  a  rare  variety.     Laenneo  has 
given  an  account  of  one  example,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  of  two.     In  the 
case  mentioned  by  Laennec,   the  aneurism  was  very  extensive ;  yet 
the  person  was  not  suspected,  during  life,  of  having  any  disease  of 
the  vascular  system.     The  aneurism  extended  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  to  its  division  into  the  common  iliacs,  and  is  the  largest  ex- 
ample of  this  variety  on  record.    "  The  internal  and  middle  coats  had 
been  divided  by  a  nan*ow  transverse  fissure,  extending  over  two-thirds 
of  the  circumference  of  the  artery  ;  and  the  blood,  instead  of  extend- 
ing the  external  coat  into  a  sac,  had  insinuated  itself  between  it  and 
the  middle  fibrous  coat,  and  dissected  them  from  each  other,  through 
more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  artery,  from  the  ai-ch  of  the 
aorta  down   to   the  common  iliacs."     Here  the  aneurismal  sac  was 
formed  on  one  side   by  the  external  coat,   and  on  the  other  by  the 
middle  and  internal  coats.     In  one  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr. 
Guthne,  there  was  a  fissure  about  half  an  inch  in  extent,  by  which 
the  blood  escaped  thi*ough  the  inner  and  middle  coats,  and  effected  a 
separation  of  the  middle   and  external  coats,   so  as  to  form  a  pouch 
about  six  inches   in  length  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  descending 
aorta.     In  the  other  example  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  of  the  aorta  were  divided  along  half  the  circumfe- 
rence by  a  very  clean  rent,  situated  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  arte- 
ria  innominata,  and  the  separation  of  the  external  and  middle  coats 
extended  on  the  one  side  fi*om  the  rent  to  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  and 
on  the  other  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian. 
Laennec  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  a  minute  description  of  this 
curious  variety,  and  it  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Kokitansky, 
who  gives  an  account  of  eight  cases  which  came  under  his  own 
observation.     Stosch,   Guthrie,  Shakelton,  Smith,  Nivet,   Goddard, 
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Pennock,  and  many  others,  iDcluding  mjself,  haye  recorded  examples 
of  this  kind  of  aneurism.  In  almost  all  these  examples,  the  heart 
was  diseased,  and  more  especially  its  left  side ;  in  some  instances, 
there  was  dilatation  with  hypertrophy ;  in  others,  dilatation  with 
attenuation ;  and  in  many  of  them  there  were  evident  signs  of  stea- 
tomatous  and  calcareous  deposits.  According  to  Rokitansky,  it 
sometimes  commences  by  disease  of  the  middle  and  internal  coats,  in 
which  case  the  continuity  of  these  coats  is  destroyed,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  external  coat  follows  aq  a  later  effect ;  in  other  instances, 
it  is  the  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  external  coat, 
which  gives  rise  to  separation  of  that  coat,  followed  by  rupture  of  the 
middle  and  internal  coats.  In  the  one  set  of  cases  he  considers  that 
the  rupture  precedes,  in  the  other,  that  it  follows,  the  separation. 
Dissection  has  revealed  four  varieties : — 1st.  Those  in  which  the 
blood  effects  a  separation  of  coats,  and  at  last  escapes  by  giving  way 
of  the  internal  coat ;  2nd.  Those  in  which  the  blood,  after  separating 
the  coats  and  forming  a  dissecting  aneurism,  reaches  a  spot  where 
the  artery  is  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  makes  its  way 
again  into  the  vessel ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  variety  was  re- 
corded by  Shakelton  ;  3rd.  Those  in  which  the  blood  remains  between 
the  coats,  without  escaping  through  the  external  coat,  or  again  enter- 
ing the  artery  through  a  second  opening  of  the  inner  coats  ;  4th.  A 
variety  in  which  the  blood  escaped  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  the  only  case  on  record  : — In  the 
body  of  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  not  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subject  of  any  disease,  and  who  died  very  suddenly, 
before  any  medical  man  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  I  met 
with  a  singular  variety  of  dissecting  aneurism.  In  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  the  left  side  of  the  origin  of 
the  left  subclavian  artery,  there  was  a  rent  of  the  inner  and  middle 
coats ;  from  this  rent  to  near  the  origin  of  the  aorta  on  the  cardiac 
side,  and  for  upwards  of  an  inch  on  the  capillary  side,  the  external 
coat  was  separated  from  the  middle,  round  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
circumference  of  the  artery.  There  was  an  opening  upwards  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  by  which  the  aneurism  thus  formed  burst  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  a  little  below  the  place  where  that  vessel  gives 
off  its  two  branches.  The  aorta  was  affected  with  steatomatous 
deposit  in  many  places,  and  in  this  case  there  were,  beyond  all 
doubt,  patches  of  the  same  kind  of  degeneration  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  There  was  very  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart. 

lY.  Contents  of  the  Sac, — The  contents  of  an  aneurismal  sac  are 
not  the  same  at  all  periods ;  they  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
At  first  the  sac  contains  only  fluid  blood,  and  in  this  stage,  by  exerting 


preaanre  on  the  Hwelling,  or  on  the  artery  leading  to  it,  the  KDautianud 
sao  ia  readily  emptied.    In  the  next  stage,  the  contents  oonsiHt  partly 
of  fluid  blood,  and  partly    of  a 
^'8-  ^^<'-  solid    substance,   the     nature   of 

which  will  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed, bearing  bat  a  amsll  pro- 
portion to  the  fluid.  Id  a  yet 
more  advajiced  stage,  the  sac 
still  contains  both  fluid  blood  and 
GOt^luQ] ;  but  the  proportion  of 
1  the  latter  to  the  former  is  greatly 
increased.  When  after  death  an 
opportunity  ts  afibrded  of  examin- 
ing an  aneurism  of  some  standing 
the  sac  is  found  to  contain  what 
is  technically  called  the  coaj^am, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  namely, 
blood  more  or  lena  flrmly^  coagu- 
lated, the  coagulation  having 
probably  taken  place  sabeequent 
to  death,  and  a  lamellated  fibrin- 
ous conoretioa  Thia  fibrinous 
,  concretion  is  found  to  consist  of 
JB  concentric  Ian  infe,van- 
Q  firmness  acoording  to  their 
situation;  those  neareot  to  the  blood  having  usually  a  soft  and 
somewhat  reddish  appearance ;  those  farther  removed  being  more  dry, 
more  pale,  and  more  adherent ;  and  the  external  ones  in  contact  with 
the  sao,  having  a  very  opaque,  dry  appearance,  and  being  of  a  some- 
what friable  consisieuoa  A  most  important  change  which  takes 
place  soon  afler  the  occurrence  of  aneurism,is  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  the  fibrinous  concretion.  The  blood,  after  the  formation 
of  the  aneurism,  leaves  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  sao  a  layer  of 
coagulum,  and  this  being  followed  by  successive  depositions  of  fibrin, 
the  lamellated  concretion  is  gi'adually  formed.  If  the  form  of  the 
sac  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  retardation  of  the  current  of  circulation 
in  it,  as  in  a  saccuUted  aneurism,  having  a  narrow  commuuioation 
with  the  arterial  trunk,  the  coagulum  ia  formed  much  more  readily  ; 
and  thia  explaina  a  most  important  difference  in  the  pathological  con- 
ditions of  an  aneurism,  and  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  artery;  for  in 
the  latter,  where  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  no  retardation  of  the 
current  of  blood  can  take  place,  there  is  no  fibrinous  concretion,  and 
consequently  no  means  of  protection  for  the  weakened  part. 

Y.  The  t>ariout  wni/t  in  wAtcA  Aneuritmt  prove  JiUal. — 1.  Aneu- 
risms frequently  prove  fatal  by  making  their  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  or  to  the  mnoous  canals,  or  to  the  serous  cavities.     When 


Futtm  growth  of  mneariim  praT«Dt«d  bj 
Au^lnm  bHomingAdbPrentta  thvtkrteryftToniid 
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aa  anenrismal  toinour  reAohes  the  anrfnce  of  the  body,  it  never  bursts 
by  laceration,  but    the 

attena&t«il     integument  P'S'  I^l- 

sloughs,  and  oa  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  slough,  an 
escape  of  blood  tabes 
place.  The  flow  of  blood 
is  for  a  time  arrested  by 
a  part  of  the  coagulum 
formiDg  a  plog,  but  by 
and  by,  the  hemorrhage 
returns,  and  the  patient 
sinks  in  consequence  of 
repeated  attacks  of  it. 
The  process  is  the  same 
when  the  disease  opens 
into  the  maoous  canals, 
or  into  an  organ   lined    Jli^'JSJ 

brane,  as  the  cesophagns,  intestines,  or  bladder.  The  part  does  not 
give  way  by  laceration,  but  after  being  attenuated  by  absorption,  it  is 
destroyed  by  sloughing.  I  have  a  preparation  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta,  in  which  an  opening  was 

made  into  the  trachea  by  the  ^'K-  1^^> 

process  above  referred  to,  and 
the  first  discharge  of  blood 
caused  death  by  sufibcation. 
Aneurisms  frequently  prove  fa- 
tal by  bursting  int-o  some  of  the 
serous  cavities,  as  the  cavities 
of  the  pleune,  that  on  the  left 
side  more  frequently  than  that 
on  the  right,  the  peritoneum 
the  serous  cavity  of  the  tunica 
arachnoidea,  or  the  pericardium 
Of  the  last,  examples  were  seen 
by  Morgagni,  Sir  Aetley  Cooper 
and  others ;  and  I  have  a  bean 
tifnl  specimen  taken  from  a  man 
who  died  suddenly,  in  whose 
pericardium  I  found  a  large  ^'."^-."p^p^, 
quantity  of  blood,  the  fatal  rent 
being  ahont  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  two  former  modes  of  fatal 
termination,  the  integument,  or  mucous  membrane,  after  being 
attenuated  by  absorption,  gives  way  by  sloughing  ;  in  the  last,  the 
serons  membrane  gives  way  by  a  rent.    In  the  third  mode,  and  som«- 
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timeBuitheMCOiidideath  results  from  a  mngle  dischai^  of  blood;  but 
ia  the  firat,  from  repeated  hetnorthBges.  2.  Death  maj  be  caused  hj 
pressure  on  important  parts,  as  the  trachea,  the  broDchial  tubeci,  the 
luagB,  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct,  of  which  Laetmec  witnessed 
an  example,  or  the  spinal  cord.  I  hare  several  specimens  of  anea- 
risms  which  proved  fatal  hj  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord ;  in  one  of 
them  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra,  and  in  another  those  of  three,  are 
entirely  absorbed  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  3.  By  constitutional  irri- 
tation, the  system  sTuipathiziiig  with  the  local  irritation.  1.  Aneuriams 
may  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  inflammation  attacking  the  sao  and 
surrounding  parte,  and  giving  rise  to  suppuration  and  the  formation 
of  lai^  abscesses.  S.  Death  maj  ensue  from  the  bursting  of  the 
aneurism,  and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  textures. 

Such  are  the  meet  frequent  modes  of  fatal  termination  of  aneu- 
risms, there  are  others  which,  though  of  extremely  rare  occurrence, 
are  occasionally  met  with  In  an  individual  not  suspected  of  labour- 
ing under  any  disease,  who  died  instantaneously  one  morning,  while 
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rising  out  of  bed,  and  whose  body  I  was  requested  to  examine,  death 
was  caused  by  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  bursting  into  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  This  mode  of  iatal  termination  has  also  been  seen 
by  others,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  specimen  taken  from  a  case 
in  which  death  was  caused  by  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  making  ita 
way  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy.  In  some  instances  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  it  has  been  found  on  dissection,  that  fatal  destmction  of 
the  circulation  resulted  from  a  portion  of  the  coagulum  falling  from 
the  sao  into  the  artery. 
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VI.  St/mpfoma. — Sir  A.  Cooper  mja,  "  With  respect  to  external 
aDearismB,  the  symptotOB  may  be  divided  into  three  etagea.  When 
you  have  an  oppoi-tuoity  of  seeing  aneuriam  id  its  early  stage,  yon 
will  find  a  small  tumour  pulsating  very  strongly^muoh  more  strongly 
than  in  any  subsequent  stipes  ;  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  force  of  the  pulsation  b  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  aizo 
of  the  aneurism.  When  an  aneurism  is  first  formed,  tt  contains  only 
fluid  blood ;  and  if  you  apply  your  finger  to  the  artery  between  the 
aneurism  and  the  heart,  you  will  rendily  empty 
the   aneurismal   bag.      In   this  state   there  is  ^'^-  'S"- 

scarcely  any  pain,  and  no  other  alteration  in  the 
limb  than  some  irregularity  of  circulation  pro- 
ducing spasm  in  the  muscles ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  going  to  rest,  orampa  in  the  legs  and 
sudden  twitchinga,  which  prevent  him .  from 
sleeping.  The  next  state  in  which  we  find 
aneurism  is,  when  the  blood  is  beginning  to 
coagulate  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  the  coats  of 
which  are  very  considerably  thickened.  At 
this  time,  if  you  press  on  the  artery,  yon  may 
empty  the  sac  in  part;  yon  will  see  the  swelling 
reproduced  when  you  take  off  the  pressure.  You 
cannot  completely  empty  the  bag  by  pressure, 
for  a  considerable  degree  of  swelling  will  still 
remain.  There  b  some  degree  of  p^n  in  the 
limb  below  is  thb  stage  of  the  disease,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  size  of  the  swelling,  and  the  « 
pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  The  aneu- 
rbm  becomes  a  solid  swelling,  instead  of  a  mere  bag  containing  fluid 
blood,  and  the  circulation  ia  retarded  by  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  In  the  nest  stage,  the  aaenrbm  has  acquired 
considerable  m^nitude,  and  the  pulsation  is,  in  a  great  degree  losL 
Pulsation  may  be  observed  in  some  one  part  opposite  to  the  opening 
from  the  artery,  but  it  is  seldom  perceived  over  the  whole  swelling. 
A  smalt  portion  of  the  blood  still  continues  in  a  fluid  state,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  b  filled  with  coagulum." 

The  principal  symptoms  of  esternH.1  circumscribed  aneurism  are  a 
swelling,  pulsation  synchronous  with  the  heart's  action,  and  at  each 
pulsation  an  elevation  of  the  tumour,  a  heaving  or  uniform  enlarge- 
ment, a  peculiar  thrill  felt  on  applying  the  liand,  and  a  sound  like 
that  of  ft  bellows  perceptible  on  applying  the  ear.  For  the  purpose  of 
dbgnosis,  it  b  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  these  symptoms  should  be  clearly  understood. 

\.  The  swelling  at  first  is  small,  but  its  increase  ia  gradual  ;  "sel- 
dom so  rapid  as  the  outward  bulging  of  an  abscess  ;  seldom  so  tardy 
u  the  enlargement  of  any  tumour  not  msliguant"     In  the  first  stage 
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it  is  softy  and  may  be  reduced  hy  pressing  the  tumour  or  tlie  artery 
leading  to  it ;  in  the  second  stage  it  is  a  little  harder  and  less  com- 
pressible ;  and  in  the  third  stage  it  is  still  harder,  and  very  slightly, 
if  at  all,  susceptible  of  diminution  by  pressure.  To  whatever  extent 
the  tumour  may  be  compressible,  it  immediately  returns  to  its  former 
size  on  the  discontinuance  of  the  pressure.  By  pressure  on  the  trunk, 
leading  from  the  aneurism,  the  tumour  is  increased. 

2.  The  ptUscUion  is  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
is  much  more  perceptible,  both  to  the  touch  and  the  sight,  in  the  first 
than  in  any  subsequent  stage.  In  the  second  stage,  the  pulsation,  in 
consequence  of  the  deposition  of  fibrin,  may  be  less  distinct  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  tumour  than  in  others ;  hence  it  is  said  not  to  be 
"  equal  in  all  directions.'*  In  the  third  stage,  the  pulsation  is  still 
further  diminished,  and  may  be  limited  to  certain  parts ;  and  it  is 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  perceptible,  if  the  sac  be  nearly  filled  with 
lamellated  fibrin.  The  absence  of  pulsation,  therefore,  is  no  certain 
proof  that  a  tumour  is  not  an  aneurism ;  nor  is  the  presence  of  pul- 
sation any  proof  that  it  is ;  for  a  tumour  or  an  abscess  may  have  pul- 
sation communicated  to  it  by  its  being  situated  over  an  arterial  trunk, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  abscess  so  situated,  the  fluid  nature  of  its  con- 

,  tents  renders  the  pulsation  very  deceptive.     It  will  assist  in  diagnosis 

to  remember,  that  the  pulsation  of  an  aneurism  cannot  be  changed 
by  any  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  limb  ;  but  that  the  pulsation 
communicated  to  a  tumour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  artery,  may  be 
diminished  or  suspended  by  placing  the  limb  in  such  a  position  as  may 
remove  the  tumour  from  the  artery,  or  by  lifting  the  tumour  ofiT  the 
artery,  or  pressing  it  aside. 

3.  Elevaiion  of  the  aneurism  is  perceptible,  and  is  always  synchro- 
nous with  the  pulsation. 

4.  A  heaving y  or  uniform  enlargeinent,  or  distinct  expansion  <U  every 
pointy  simultaneous  aldo  with  the  pulsation,  is  quite  diagnostic  of  aneu- 
rism. The  impression  communicated  to  the  fingers  of  the  examiner 
is,  that  the  expansion  is  caused  by  the  injection  of  a  fluid  into  a 
cavity.  This  symptom  difiers  very  much  from  the  pulsation  or  change 
of  place  of  a  tumour  occasioned  by  an  impulse  from  a  neighbouring  artery. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  this  symptom  should  be  minutely  inquired 
into,  in  the  examination  of  every  swelling  supposed  to  be  aneurismal. 

5.  The  peculiar  thrill,  or  rasping  sensation,  felt  on  placing  the 
fingers  over  the  aneurism,  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  blood 
rushing  over  a  rough  surface. 

6.  The  sound,  like  tluU  of  a  hdlows  {bruit  de  soufflet),  is  discover- 
able either  by  mediate  or  immediate  auscultation.  This  sound,  how- 
ever, is  no  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  aneurbm,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  it  may  be  produced  by  a  tumour  diminishing  the  calibre 
of  an  artery ;  it  may  be  made  perceptible  by  compressing  an  artery 
with  the  stethoscope,  more  especisJly  if  the  individual  be  in  a  state  of 
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nerrons  agitation  ;  and  it  has  oft«n  been  perceived  wbere,  on  diaseo- 
tion,  no  lenou  of  the  coats  of  the  Arteries  oould  be  disoovered.  Of 
all  the  symptomB,  the  uniform  expansion  simultaneona  with  pulsation 
is  the  moat  nnequivocal.  The  history  of  the  symptoms  often  affords 
valuable  assistance  in  making  out  the  diagnosia  in  difficult  oases. 

The  following  symptoms,  often  called  preasure^ymptoms,  though 
not  distinctive  characters,  osttally  attend  aneurism  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree  at  some  period  of  the  diaeose.  If  an  aneuriam  arise  horn 
dilatation,  there  is  uaually  no  pain  at  the  period  of  its  formation  ;  if 
there  be  first  dilatation  and  then  rapture,  the  pain  is  trivial ;  but  if 
the  aneurism  originate  in  rupture,  sharp  pun  ia  felt  at  the  formation 
of  the  diaeaae;  and  in  all  cases  there  is  ulUmatelf  more  or  leaa  pain 
or  uneasinecB,  when  the  swelling  attains  great  size  in  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease.  CBdema  of  the  extremity,  weakness,  nnmb- 
neas,  spasmodic  twitchings,  and  sensations  from  compreaaion  or  stretch- 
ing of  surrounding  structures,  are  sjrmptoms  of  frequent  occurrence. 
If  an  aneurism  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  it  uanally  inter- 
feres to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  motion  of  the  articulation. 

VII,  ^fonUmeouM  Cwr». — Nature  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
effects  a  cure  ;  and  an  aneurism,  therefore,  which  is  not  acceaaible  to 
surgical  treatment,  does  not  invariably  tenninate  btally.  The  pro- 
cesses by  which  a  spontaneous  cure  may  be  effected  are  the  following  : 

First.  The  most  fireqaent  manner  of  a  spontaneoua  cure  is,  by  the 
sac  becoming  filled  with  lamellated  coagulum.     The  various  stages  of 


this  mode  of  favourable  termina- 
tion, first  minutely  deaoribed  by 
Hodgson,  and  aflerwarda  minutely 
inveatigated  by  many  other  com- 
petent observera,  are  the  following : 
—  The  aac  becomes  completely 
filled,  80  as  to  preclude  all  further 
entrance  of  blood.  The  artery,  by 
deposition  of  coagulum,  becomes 
impervious  as  far  as  its  nearest 
oonsiderable  branches,  and  is  ulti- 
mately converted  into  a  small  im- 
pervious cord — the  circulation  in 
such  cases  being  maintained  by  the 
blood,  which  is  received  into  the 
branches  given  off  from  the  arterial 
trunk  above  the  aneurism,  being 
discharged  into  branches  given  off 
from  the  trunks  below,  and  con- 
veyed throngh  the  last- mentioned 
bnuwhea  by  inverted  circulation 
into  the  truuka  from  which  they 

L  L  3 
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originate — both  sets  of  branches  beooming  much  enlarged.     Or  the 
artery  may  remain  pervious,  the  blood  passing  over  the  closed-up  sac 
at  the  part  where  its  mouth  communicated  with  the  vesseL     The 
tumour  becomes  smaller  and  harder  in  consequence  of  absorption. 
Petit  records  a  case  of  spontaneous  cure,  in  which  the  aneurism,  at 
one  time  as  large  as  an  apple,  became  as  small  as  an  olive.     Ex- 
amples of  this  mode  of   spontaneous  cure  are  to  be  found  in   the 
writings  of  most  surgical  authorities  on  this  subject.     The  accom- 
panying drawing  is  taken  from  a  very  good  example  in  my  own  collec- 
tion of  preparations.     Second.  In  some  examples  where  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  a  vessel  has  become  aneurismal,  a  spontaneous  cure  has 
been  effected  by  a  canal  being  lefl  through  the  centre  of  the  lamel- 
lated   coagulum,    through  which  the  blood  continued  to  circulate. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  an  extremely  rare  mode  of  spon  • 
taneous  cure.     Third,  It  occasionally  happens  that  from  over-disten- 
sion, or  some  other  circumstance,  inflammation  of  the  sac  and  sur- 
rounding parts  intervenes,  and  goes  on  to  gangrene,  the  whole  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour  sloughing  away,  and  by  that  means  a  spontaneous 
cure  is  effected ; — ^hemorrhage  from  the  vessels  leading  to  the  part 
being  prevented  by  the  same  process  as  when  gangrene  takes  place  in 
other  circumsfcances.      Fourth,  Another  mode  is  by  the    aneurism 
pressing  on  the  trunk  leading  to  or  from  the  aneurism,  so  as  to  ob- 
struct the  circulation.     If  the  size  and  position  of  the  tumour  be  such 
as  to  cause  an  approximation  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  artery  either 
on  the  cardiac  or  capillary  side,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  cure 
will  be  the  result.     When  the  pressure  is  on  the  cardiac  side,  the 
cure  is  effected  on  the  same  principle  as  in  one  of  the  modes  of  sur- 
gical treatment  described  in  the  next  section.     Fifth,  Pressure  on  the 
trunk  leading  to  the  aneurism  may  be  produced  by  other  causes  than 
the  aneurism  itself,  as  by  a  tumour  not  aneurismal,  or  by  another 
aneurism  on  a  neighbouring  artery ;  and  thus  a  spontaneous  cure  may 
result.     Listen  records  an  example  of   subclavian  aneurism,  which 
on  dissection  was  found  to  have  been  cured  by  an  aneurism  of  the 
arteria  innominata.     SiaUh,  The  same  favourable  result  will  follow, 
when  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  artery,  and  fills  its  calibre  with 
coagulum.     Seventh,    Sometimes  a  portion   of  lamellated   fibrinous 
coagulum  becoming  detached  falls  into  the  sac,  and  thus  causes  dimi- 
nution, or  complete  occlusion  of  the  mouth.     In  the  latter  case,  co- 
agulation of  the  blood  in  the  sac  must  take  place,  and  in  the  former 
the  consequent  diminution  of  the  circulation  through  the  sac  is  much 
calculated  to  promote  deposition  of  fi brine,  and  to  accomplish  a  spon- 
taneous cure.     In  this  mode  the  artery  may  or  may  not  become  im- 
pervious.    EigJUh,  A  portion  of  the   coagulum  may   fall   into    the 
artery  and  obstruct  it,  thus  effecting  a  cure.     Or,  Ninth,  The  aneu- 
rism may  burst  and  become  diffuse.     If  the  presence  of  the  diffusely 
infiltrated  blood  do  not  give  rise  to  the  tintoward  consequences  formerly 
described,  it  may  by  its  pressure  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour  so 
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weaken  the  force  of  the  circulation  through  the  aneurism,  as  to  pro- 
mote the  deposition  of  laipellat«d  coagulum,  or  to  arrest  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  thus  promote 
their  coagulation.  Such  are  the  methods  bj  which  nature  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  effects  a  spontaneous  cure  ;  and  it  may  be  a  consolation 
to  patients  who  are  subjects  of  aneurisms  in  inaccessible  situations,  to 
know  that  their  case  is  not  hopeless,  and  that  a  spontaneous  cure  is 
not  impossible. 

TREATMENT  OF  AKEURISIL 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  is  of  two  kinds — ^medical  and  surgicaL 
Medical  treatment  can  alone  be  employed  in  internal  aneurisms,  and 
surgical  is  applicable  to  those  which  are  external. 

Medical  TrecUmeiU, — The  indications  to  be  fulfilled  by  medical 
treatment  are,  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action,  so  as  to  diminish  the  eccentric  pressure 
upon  the  walls  of  the  aneurism,  and  to  increase  the  plasticity  of  the 
blood,  for  the  purpose  of  &y curing  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine. 
The  means  for  accomplishing  these  objects  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  patient.  In  all  cases,  perfect  rest  in  bed,  freedom  from 
all  mental  or  bodily  excitement,  removal  of  all  sources  of  irritation 
and  of  influences  capable  of  causing  disordered  secretions,  are  indis- 
pensable. In  other  particulars,  the  treatment  varies  according  as  the 
patient  is  in  a  hypcremic  or  anemic  condition  of  system.  If  the 
patient  be  in  a  hyperemic  state,  when  the  impulse  is  usually  strong, 
and  the  progress  of  the  disease  rapid,  along  with  the  use  of  the  above- 
mentioned  means,  total  abstinence  from  stimulants,  reduction  of  the 
diet  to  six  ounces  of  bread  in  the  day,  two  ounces  of  animal  food,  and 
a  little  milk  and  water,  the  occasional  use  of  a  saline  aperient,  and  if 
the  heart  s  action  be  very  strong,  venesection  to  a  small  extent,  con- 
stitute the  proper  treatment ;  whereas,  if  the  patient  be  of  an  anemic 
habit,  nutritious,  but  solid  animal  diet,  little  liquid,  preparations  of 
iron,  and  the  occasional  use  of  opiates,  are  the  most  favourable 
reoiedies  fof  removing  the  weakness  and  irritability  of  system,  for 
obviating  the  defect  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  and  for  promoting  the 
deposition  of  stratified  fibrine  in  the  sac.  Such  are  the  views  enter- 
tained at  present  as  to  the  principles  by  which  we  should  be  regulated 
in  the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism.  They  appear  rational ;  and 
although  a  cure  by  medical  treatment  is  comparatively  of  rare  occur- 
rence, yet  their  adoption  in  some  cases  has  been  followed  by  the 
desired  result ;  and  when  they  caunot  avert,  they  tend  to  delay  the 
fatal  result.  Pelletan,  Hodgson,  Tuffnell,  and  others,  have  seen 
favourable  results  from  medical  treatment ;  and  I  met  with  one 
instance  of  a  sacciform  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  where  a  perfect  cure 
took  place  under  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  medical  treatment  of 
aneurism  was  originally  proposed  and  practised  by  Valsalva  and 
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Albertini.  It  has  been  designated  their  treatment  of  aneurism,  and 
from  their  recommendation  and  that  of  others,  it  acquired  a  oelebrity, 
which,  however,  it  has  not  maintained.  Valsalva  and  Albertini  re- 
duced their  patients,  bj  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  to  such  an 
extreme  degree  of  debility  that  they  could  scarcely  raise  their  arms 
from  bed ;  they  enjoined  the  most  perfect  quietude,  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  they  directed  that  their  patients  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
the  horizontal  posture  in  bed ;  and  that  their  diet  should  be  of  the 
most  unstimulating  kind.  They  graduaUy  reduced  the  quantity  of 
food  to  half  a  pound  of  pudding  in  the  morning  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  in  the  evening,  forbidding  everything  else  except  a  limited 
quantity  of  water.  When  the  strength  of  the  heart's  action  was  re- 
duced to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  could  scarcely  be  raised  from 
the  horizontal  posture  without  danger  of  fainting,  the  diet  was  then 
gradually  increased.  Such  was  the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism 
practised  by  Valsalva  and  Albertini.  Its  efficiency  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  internal  aneurisms  and  accomplishing  a  cure,  they  be- 
lieved they  had  proved,  and  so  also  did  Pelletan  and  others ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  effects  have  been 
much  overrated,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  few  will  submit  to 
its  employment  to  the  extent  practised  by  Valsalva  and  Albertini  ; 
that  in  some  persons  it  is  not  free  from  the  danger  of  proving  fittal, 
by  inducing  other  disease  ;  and  that  in  all  its  details,  it  is  not  suitable 
for  the  opposite  conditions  of  system  met  with  in  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  aneurism. 

Surgical  Treatment. — Until  John  Hunter,  in  1785,  proposed  and 
practised  his  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  the  treatment  adopted 
was  either  amputation,  or  the  employment  of  pressure,  or  the  per- 
formance of  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  operations.  One  of 
the  earliest  operations  we  read  of  is  that  which  was  practised  in  the 
time  of  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of 
Christianity,  and  was  the  most  elegant  writer  on  medicine  and  surgery 
among  the  Komana  In  those  days  the  practice  was  to  open  the 
tumour,  to  clear  out  its  contents,  and  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  he- 
morrhage by  thrusting  the  actual  cautery  into  the  wound — a  pro- 
cedure almost  invariably  fatal,  and  it  would  have  been  very  surprising 
if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Another  operation  is  that  which  was  prac- 
tised by  Eufus  the  Ephesian,  a  zealous  surgeon  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
He  first,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  secured  the  artery  immediately  above 
the  aneurism,  and  then  cut  into  the  tumour  and  removed  its  con- 
tents. Antyllus,  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  followed  the  example  of  Eufus  in 
cutting  into  the  aneurismal  swelling,  and  removing  its  contents ;  but 
he  previously  tied  the  artery  below,  as  well  as  above  the  swelling, 
and  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wound  by  granulation.     Such  were  the 
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operations  practised  among  the  Romans.  The  Greek  and  Arabian 
writers  recommended  an  operation  in  some  measure  different  firom 
those  practised  among  the  Komans,  and,  in  one  particular,  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  that  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Aetius,  a  native  of 
Amida,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  School  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  celebrated 
Paulus  ^gineta,  also  a  pupil  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  both  practised  the  same 
operation.  Aetius  recommended  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  to  include  the  brachial  artery  in  a  ligature  a  little 
below  the  axilla,  and  then  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  aneurism  : 
the  peculiarity  of  this  method  was,  the  application  of  the  ligature  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  aneurism.  Paulus  iBgineta  not  only 
practised  this  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  but  adopted  it  also  in  aneurisms  in  various  other  situations. 
Such  was  the  practice  recommended  by  the  Greek  writers.  These 
operations  were  succeeded  by  one  still  more  formidable  and  dangerousi 
which  consisted  in  opening  the  aneurismal  sac,  clearing  out  its  con- 
tents, then  searching  for  the  artery  and  securing  it  by  a  ligature,  both 
above  and  below,  at  its  openings  into  the  sac.  This  horrible  and  dan- 
gerous procedure  was  always  attended  with  extreme  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, and  was  for  the  most  part  fisttal,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
considering  the  many  hazards  which  the  patient  had  to  encounter. 
Another  operation,  practised  by  Guattani  and  others,  consisted  in 
laying  open  the  sac,  removing  its  contents,  and  applying  graduated 
compresses  to  the  extremity  of  the  artery  at  the  mouth  of  the  saa 
In  performing  this  operation,  some  surgeons,  among  whom  was  Guat- 
tani, endeavoured  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure  alone,  using 
compresses  for  this  purpose ;  others,  retaining  the  use  of  compresses, 
also  applied  styptics.  After  the  introduction  of  the  tourniquet  by 
Morel,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  danger  from  loss 
of  blood  during  the  operation  was  diminished,  as  hemorrhage  could  be 
prevented  until  the  surgeon  had  accomplished  fche  immediate  object  of 
his  operation.  Whoever  reads  the  description  of  their  operations,  as 
given  by  Guattani,  Deschamps,  Pelletan,  and  others,  will  readily  admit 
that  few  things  in  the  history  of  surgery  are  more  horrible,  and  that  it 
is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that  many  surgeons  in  those  days 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  until  a  safer  and  more  successful  mode  of 
operation  should  be  discovered,  the  most  advisable  procedure  was  am- 
putation, which,  accordingly,  was  often  resorted  to.  Another  operation 
was,  however,  before  long  suggested — namely,  the  method  so  success- 
fully practised  at  the  present  day,  of  tying  arteries.  It  seems  very  sur- 
prising that  there  has  been  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  operation  should  bear  the  name  of  Anel,  of  Desault,  or  of  Hunter, 
when,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  then  practice,  it  is  so  easy  to 
determine  the  merit  which  belongs  to  each  of  these  great  men. 
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To  Anel  undoubtedly  the  merit  belongs  of  having  first  introduced 
the  important  principle  of  not  interfering  with  the  aneurismal  sac, 
but  leaving  it  entire ;  he  tied  the  artery  above  the  sac,  but  as  close 
to  it  as  possible.  This  method  he  successfully  practised  on  the  bra- 
chial artery  in  1713  ;  the  important  point  in  it  is,  the  placing  of  the 
ligature  on  the  artery,  and  not  interfering  with  the  tumour. 

The  treatment  which  was  practised  by  Anel  for  aneurism  of  ihe 
brachial  artery,  Desault  applied  to  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal 
artery  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Paris,  in  the  month  of  June^  1785 — the 
same  year  in  which  Hunter  performed  his  first  operation.  The  grand 
objection  to  the  method  practised  by  Anel  and  Desault  is,  that  the 
artery  was  tied  as  close  as  "possible  to  the  aneurismal  sac  ;  its  recom- 
mendation is,  its  principle  of  not  interfering  with  the  tumour. 

TrecUment  hy  Ligature.  —  To  John  Hunter  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  merit  of  suggesting  the  method  now  so  generally  adopted,  and  of 
establishing  its  success  by  experience.  In  Hunter's  method,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  physiological  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  the  aneurismal  sac  is  not  interfered 
with,  and  the  artery  is  tied  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it,  where  the  artery  is  easily  accessible,  and 
where  its  coats  are  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disease,  the  removal  of 
the  aneurism  being  left  to  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Hunter  per- 
formed his  first  opei*ation  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  in  December, 
1785,  a  few  months  after  Desault's  operation  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  Paris, 
in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  tied  the  fe- 
moral artery ;  and  the  desired  result  was  obtained.  This  mode  of 
operation  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
surgery,  nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  Hunter  is  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  first  suggested  it  and  proved  its  success.  It  has 
been  said  "  that  those  who  render  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow- 
men  by  their  important  discoveries  in  the  sciences  belong  to  every 
country,  and  that  they  deserve  praise  from  one  pole  to  the  other ; 
but  it  seems  to  us,  also,  that  each  nation  may,  without  being  taxed 
with  egotism,  claim  for  itself  and  attach  to  its  own  soil  the  discove- 
ries or  improvements  which  are  its  property,  and  which  tend  to  in- 
crease its  scientific  glory." 

As  the  effects  of  a  ligature  properly  applied  to  an  artery,  and 
the  various  changes  which  result,  have  already  been  minutely  de- 
scribed in  a  former  section,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to 
refer  to  that  desciiption,  and  to  add,  that  the  immediate  objects  the 
surgeon  wishes  to  accomplish  are,  greatly  to  diminish  the  quantity, 
and  to  enfeeble  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  sac,  which  will  be  in- 
dicated by  slight  contraction  of  the  sac  at  the  moment  the  force  of  the 
blood  is  arrested  by  the  application  of  the  ligature,  the  arrest  of  both 
the  pulsation  and  the  bruit,  and  followed  by  the  deposition  of  strati- 
fied fibrine  in  concentric  layers  within  the  sac,  until  the  tumour  be- 
comes entirely  solidified. 
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The  ultimate  condition  desired  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  is,  their 
entire  solidification  by  the  deposition  of  laminated  fibrine,  and  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  that  solidification,  the  immediate  effect  wished 
to  be  produced  on  the  circulation  through  the  sac  by  the  application 
of  the  ligature  is,  that  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  sac  should  be 
enfeebled,  but  not  arrested.  The  absence  of  either  of  these  conditions, 
instead  of  being  desirable,  may  be  the  cause  of  fistilure.  Too  forcible 
circulation,  persisting  or  returning  after  deligation,  may  prevent  the 
deposition  of  fibrine ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of 
flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the  deposition 
of  fibrine ;  but,  besides,  complete  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  sac  is 
followed  by  coagulation  of  blood.  The  coagulum  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  gives  rise  to  suppuration,  gangrene,  or  other  untoward  results, 
and  in  large  aneurisms,  in  some  situations,  is  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  death  after  operation.  The  desirable  state  after  deligation 
is  a  continuous  but  not  pulsatory  stream,  and  by  collateral  circulation 
and  regurgitation,  this  necessary  amount  of  circulation  is  usually  ob- 
tained. Abnormity  of  the  vascular  system,  or  too  fi*ee  collateral 
communication,  may  allow  sufficiently  forcible  circulation  to  cause  re- 
turn of  pulsation.  The  appearance  of  this  symptom  has  sometimes, 
but  not  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  been  attended  by  return  of 
bruit.  Kecurrent  pulsation  is  much  more  common  in  some  aneurisms 
than  in  others ;  for  example,  it  is  much  more  common  in  aneurism 
of  the  common  carotid  than  in  aneurism  in  the  under-extremities ; 
and  in  all  cases  it  is  a  symptom  that  gives  rise  to  anxiety ;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  it  disappears  under  the  use  of  rest,  dietetic 
regulations,  the  cautious  employment  of  cold,  and,  where  advisable, 
very  gentle  pressure  over  the  aneurism.  In  all  cases  of  operation  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  favourable  condition  of  the  circu- 
lation and  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood  should  be  obtained  by 
medical  treatment  before  venturing  on  operative  proceedings. 

The  tumour  is  gradually  diminished  by  absorption ;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  main  trunk  on  which  the  aneurism  is 
situated,  it  has  been  found,  in  some  instances,  that  it  has  become  obli- 
terated from  the  first  branch  above  the  ligature  to  the  first  below 
the  aneurism,  an  example  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
where  the  obliteration  extended  from  the  origin  of  the  deep  femoral 
artery  to  the  commencement  of  the  tibial  arteries. 

But  such  an  extent  of  obliteration  is  extremely  rare  ;  and  in  most 
specimens  which  have  been  examined  and  recorded,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  trunk  has  been  obliterated  in  two  situations,  namely,  from 
the  first  branch  above  the  ligature  to  the  first  branch  below  it,  and  for 
a  short  distance  above  and  below  the  aneurism  :  so  that  an  insulated 
portion  of  the  artery  preserves  its  cavity  between  the  obstructed 
parts,  and  a  double  collateral  circulation  connected  with  the  insulated 
portion  assists  in  maintaining  the  circulation  through  the  extremity. 
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By  one  collateral  circulation  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  arterial 
trunk  above  the  ligature  to  the  upperpart  of  the  iusulated  portion  ; 
and  by  the  other,  from  the  insulated  portion  to  the  main  trunks  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism.  At  the  time  when  Hunter  performed 
his  operation,  the  proper  method  of  applying  a  ligature  to  an  artery 
was  not  known ;  and  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  various  plans  were 
adopted,  which  were  calculated  to  ensure  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
they  were  intended  to  avert  Some  of  these  methods  were,  the  appli- 
cation of  ligatures  of  reserve,  tying  the  ligature  very  loosely  from  a 
dread  of  dividing  too  early  the  arterial  coats,  the  application  of  pieces 
of  tape  for  ligatures,  and  the  introduction  of  soft  bodies,  such  as 
pieces  of  cork,  between  the  ligature  and  the  artery.  But  the  experi- 
ments and  the  investigations  of  Jones,  Stilling,  Spence,  and  others^ 
having  discovered  and  established  the  principles  which  should  be  the 
guide  in  applying  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  the  Hunterian  operation 
has,  by  the  application  of  these  principles,  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection.  The  site  selected  for  the  operation  should  not  be 
so  near  to  the  aneurism  as  to  interfere  with  the  artery  where  its  coats 
are  the  subject  of  degeneration,  nor  so  distant  from  it  as  to  risk  the 
danger  of  too  free  a  collateral  circulation.  The  ligature  should  be 
small,  round,  and  firm ;  the  artery  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  front,  only  so  far  as  to  admit  the  point  of  the  needle  into 
contact  with  the  artery ;  and  laterally  and  underneath,  only  by  the 
track  of  the  needle.  The  ligature  should  be  tied  very  firmly,  so  as 
to  divide  the  inner  and  middle  coats ;  one  end  of  it  should 
be  cut  off,  and  means  used  to  promote  union  of  the  wound  by  the 
first  intention.  After  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  a 
convenient  position,  the  part  where  the  vessel  is  situated  being  re- 
laxed. The  temperature  of  the  limb  usually  falls  a  little,  but  it  soon 
rises ;  and  as  the  collateral  circulation  becomes  established,  it  rises 
above  the  natural  standard.  While  the  temperature  is  below  that 
standard,  it  is  extremely  injudicious  to  interfere  in  any  way,  except 
by  covering  the  limb  with  flannel,  or  some  soft  cloth;  for  reac- 
tion speedily  comes  on  mthout  interference ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  various  instances  where  gangrene  has  followed,  it  has 
been  the  result  of  excessive  reaction  induced  by  the  application  of 
heat  and  stimulants  during  the  depression  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  tying  of  the  main  trunk,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the 
supply  of  blood.  Until  some  time  after  the  ligature  has  come  away, 
it  is  necessary  to  enjoin,  not  only  that  the  body  be  kept  in  perfect  rest, 
but  also  that  the  patient  should  guard  against  any  mental  emotion, 
or  any  circumstance  by  which  the  circulation  might  be  accelerated. 
At  no  period  is  this  more  necessary  than  at  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture. In  some  few  instances,  but  it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrenoe, 
the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  the  natural  standard  at  any 
period  after  the  operation ;  the  reason  of  which  is  supposed  to  be. 
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that  the  collateral  circulation  had  become  fully  established  before  the 
performance  of  the  operation.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be 
evident  that  only  one  ligature  should  be  used.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  is,  when  from  any  circumstance  it  happens,  that  at  the 
part  where  the  artery  is  to  be  tied,  it  is  injudiciously  detached  from 
its  surrounding  relations  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  prudent  to  apply  two 
ligatures,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  detached  portion— a  practice  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Aetius,— and  to  divide  the  arteiy  between 
them,  or  to  leave  it  entire,  as  may  seem  advisable  in  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Three  diflferent  kinds  of  operation  by  ligature  have  been  prac- 
tised ;  namely,  that  of  Hunter,  that  of  Brasdor,  and  that  of  War- 
drop.     The  following  diagrams  illustrate  them  : 


Fig.  187. 


Fig.  188. 
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Fig.  189 
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Haiiter*s  mode. 


Brasdor's  mode. 


Wardrop's  mode. 


From  what  has  been  stated,  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
Htmlericm  operation  are,  I  trust,  evident.     It  consists,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  in  tying  the  aneurismal  artery  on  the  cardiac  side 
of  the  tumour,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.     Brasdor^a  operation 
consists  in  tying  the  trunk  of  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
aneurism,  and  in  its  near  proximity.     Wat^drop's  operaHon  consists 
in  tying  one  of  the  two  terminating  branches  of  the  artery  on  the 
distal   side  of  the  aneurism.     Brasdor  suggested  that  his  mode  of 
operation  might  be   applicable  to  some  aneurisms  so  placed  as   to 
render  the  Hunterian  operation  impracticable.     Desault  also  recom- 
mended this  mode,  but  neither  he  nor  Brasdor  performed  the  opera- 
tion.     Their   contemporary,    Deschamp,   was    the    first   who   did; 
but   it  was   under  very   unfavourable  circumstances,   and  without 
success,  in  a  case  of  aneurism   as  high  upon  the   common  femoral 
as  Poupart's   ligament.      Sir  A.  Cooper   was  the  next  who  prac- 
tised this  method ;    it  was  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  external 
iliac;    the   common   femoral   was    tied,   but  the    patient    died    of 
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the  burntiDg  of  the  tumour  some  time  afterwards.  These  are  the 
only  two  instances  on  record,  in  which  during  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  Brasdor's  method  was  performed,  and  from  their  un- 
favourable results  it  fell  into  disrepute.  To  Wardrop  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  first  proved  the  success  of  6rasdor*s  operation.  The 
subject  of  the  operation  was  a  female,  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and 
the  case  was  one  of  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  where  it 
w^as  impracticable  to  tie  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour. 
He  tied  the  carotid  on  the  capillary  side,  and  the  result  was  success- 
fuL  Waixirop  performed  this  operation  in  1825,  and  it  has  since 
been  practised  by  Bush  and  others,  in  cases  of  carotid  aneurism ;  and 
the  results  have  proved,  that  although  it  is  a  mode  of  treatment^  in 
principle  obviously  very  inferior  to  the  Hunterian  method,  and  not 
generally  applicable,  yet  a  sui-geon  is  perhaps  justified  in  recom- 
mending it  for  certain  aneurisms,  situated  so  near  the  trunk  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  tie  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour.  It  is  obvious  that  the  common  carotid  presents  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  the  success  of  Brasdor^s  operation  ;  because 
if  it  be  not  absolutely  indispensable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
highly  desirable,  that  no  vessel  should  originate,  either  from  the  sac 
or  between  the  sac  and  the  ligature.  And  from  this  it  follows,  that, 
as  the  number  of  aneurisms  in  which  that  condition  can  be  obtained 
is  comparatively  few,  the  utility  of  the  operation  is  propoi*tionately 
limited,  and,  moreover,  the  danger  of  the  operation  is  increased  by 
making  it  necessary  to  include  the  artery  in  the  proximity  of  the 
aneurism. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  form  any  but 
the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  principle  of  the  distal  opera- 
tion. The  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  is  no  doubt  arrested,  but 
its  contents  are  not  in  a  condition  favourable  for  the  deposition  of 
stratified  fibrine ;  and  besides,  if  the  contents  remain  fluid,  there  is 
no  obstacle  offered  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  producing  eccentric 
distension ;  and  if  they  become  coagulated,  the  coagulum  will,  in  all 
probability,  lead  to  inflammation,  ending  in  suppuration,  gangrene, 
or  other  distressing  results.  But  if  the  operation  be  bad  in  prin- 
ciple, it  certainly  is  dangerous  in  practice,  for  of  27  cases  collected 
by  £richsen,  death  speedily  occunxjd  in  20,  and  in  the  remaining 
7,  the  results  were  far  from  being  very  satisfactory,  although  the 
patients  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Wardrop  suggested  his  operation  of  tying  one  of  the  two  ter- 
minating branches  of  the  artery,  on  the  distal  side,  for  the  cui-e  of 
aneurism  so  situated  that  neither  Hunter's  method  nor  Brasdor'a 
can  be  adopted ;  as,  for  example,  for  aneurism  of  the  arteria 
innominata ;  and  he  was  led  to  do  so  by  thinking,  that  if  the  circula- 
tion in  the  sac  could  be  diminished,  by  stopping  a  portion  of  the 
blood  passing  through  it,  that   would  be  sufficient  to  promote  the 
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deposition  of  laminated  fibrine.  With  this  view,  he  tied  the  sub- 
claviau  beyond  the  scaleni  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria 
innominata.  The  effect  of  this  operation,  as  Wardrop  believed,  was 
to  stop  thepassageof  probably  about  one-third  of  the  blood  circulation 
through  the  sac,  the  two  remaining  thirds  going  to  supply  the  carotid 
and  the  branches  of  the  subclavian.  The  size  of  the  tumour  and  its 
pulsation  diminished  ;  and,  on  the  ninth  day,  pulsation  returned  in 
the  right  carotid ;  the  obstruction  of  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
operation,  may  have  contributed  to  the  result,  which  was  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  the  patient  did  not  die  till  two  years 
after  the  operation.  Three  modifications  of  this  operation  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism  of  the  innominata  have  been  practised,  namely, 
tying  the  subclavian  in  its  third  division,  tying  the  common  carotid, 
and  tying  both  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid.  1st.  Tying  the 
subclavian  alone  has  been  performed  three  times.  The  operators 
were  Wardrop,  Dupuytren,  and  Langier.  One  of  the  patients  died 
on  the  ninth  day,  another  in  a  month  after  the  operation,  and  in  the 
third  instance  the  patient  lived  for  two  years.  2nd.  Tying  the 
carotid  alone  has  been  performed  eight  times.  The  operators  were 
Evans,  Mott,  Key,  Fergusson,  Morrison,  Campbell,  Hutton,  and 
Wnglit.  In  one  case  only  was  the  disease  cured,  and  in  that 
it  was  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac,  which  gave 
rise  to  destruction  of  the  arteries  of  the  right  upper  extremity, 
and  of  the  carotid  and  its  branches.  Of  the  remaining  7  patients, 
1  died  in  a  few  hours,  1  on  the  seventh  day,  1  on  the  nineteenth  day, 
1  seven  months  after  operation,  1  twenty  months  after  operation,  1  on 
sixtieth  day,  and  1  on  sixty-sixth.  3rd.  Both  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian have  been  tied  in  3  cases.  The  operators  were,  Fern,  Wickham, 
and  Rossi.  In  one  case,  the  two  operations  were  performed  simul- 
taneously, and  the  patient  died  in  six  days.  In  the  second,  nearly 
two  years  intervened  between  the  two  o{>erations,  and  the  patient 
died  in  three  weeks  after  the  second  operation.  In  the  third, 
the  interval  between  the  two  operations  was  two  months  and  a  half, 
and  the  patient  died  from  the  bursting  of  the  sac.  The  limits  of  this 
work  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  details  of  the  different  cases,  but 
from  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen,  that  Wardrop's  operation 
has  been  performed  in  one  or  other  of  its  three  modifications,  14 
times  in  all ;  that  in  1  case  the  disease  was  ciu*ed,  in  1  retarded, 
and  the  remaining  12  died.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ci])le  of  this  operation  is  unsound  and  indefensible ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  its  performance  has  been  the  means  of 
diminishing  instead  of  increasing  the  duration  of  life,  and  that 
it  should  now  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  justifiable  surgical 
operations. 
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TREATMENT   OF   ANEURISM    BT   PRESSURE. 

Pressure  has  long  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  and 
is  much  recommended  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers  ;  but  its  good 
effects  seem  to  have  been  much  overrated  :  for  although  the  records 
of  surgery  furnish  examples  of  the  cure  of  aneurisms  in  this  way, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  until  of  late  years,  when  it  has 
been  revived  and  employed  on  more  scientific  principles  than 
formerly,  the  cures  were  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  quietude, 
abstinence,  and  depletion  which  were  practised  at  the  same  time, 
and  which,  even  though  unaccompanied  by  pressure,  would  tend 
to  promote  a  spontaneous  cure.  The  pressure  was  applied  some- 
times to  the  whole  limb,  sometimes  to  the  aneurism  alone,  and 
sometimes  to  the  denuded  artery ;  but  the  two  methods  most  fre- 
quently adopted  were,  to  apply  it  to  the  aneurism  and  the  artery 
leading  to  it,  or  to  the  artery  alone  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour.  The  former  of  these  two  methods  was  adopted  by  Guattani, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  for  compression  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism.  He  used  firm  compresses  over  the  tumour  and 
the  artery  leading  to  it,  and  applied  a  roller  from  the  under  part  of 
the  swelling  to  the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  He  applied  the  roller 
anew,  and  somewhat  more  tightly,  every  eighteen  or  twenty  days. 
With  this  local  treatment  he  combined  general  bloodletting,  rest, 
and  spare  diet.  With  regard  to  the  result  of  this  procedure,  Guat- 
tani  relates  that,  of  14  cases,  4  were  cured  ;  in  1,  the  treatment  was 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  pain  ;  in  1,  after  the  use  of  pressure 
for  three  years,  an  operation  was  deemed  advisable  ;  in  1,  the  tumour 
was  diminished,  but  the  result  is  not  stated  ;  and  in  7,  no  benefit 
was  obtained. 

Guattani  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an  idea,  that  by  this  treatment 
he  obliterated  the  artery  and  established  a  new  circulation ;  but 
Scarpa  conceived  that  when  pressure  effected  a  cure,  it  was  by  bring- 
ing into  contact  the  opposite  parietes  of  the  vessel,  and  producing 
obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  artery  by  adhesive  inflammation,  a 
process  to  which  the  diseased  condition  of  the  artery  is  sadly  hostile. 
In  some  instances  Guattani  employed  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing suppuration  in  the  swelling. 

Pressure  on  the  artery  alone  at  some  distance  from  the  aneurism 
was  the  mode  of  treatment  often  adopted ;  the  limb  was  left  free, 
and  the  pressure  which  was  employed  with  the  intention  of  exciting 
inflammation  in  the  vessel,  and  rendering  it  impervious  by  plastic 
deposition,  was  confined  to  the  artery  and  to  the  opposite  point  of 
the  limb. 

This  method  was  successfully  employed  by  several  of  the  French 
surgeons,  particularly  by  Dubois  and  Dupuytren.  Dubois  cured 
several  external   aneurisms  by  pressure.     In  one  case  of  popliteal 
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aneuriBin,  the  pressure  was  applied  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  on  the 
25th  of  February,  and  the  patient  was  presented  to  the  faculty  of 
medicine  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  the  next  month,  completely  cured. 
Other  French  surgeons  tried  this  method  of  treatment ;  and  in  this 
country  Blizard,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  White,  and  others  ;  but  the  con- 
tinued pressui*e  necessary  to  induce  obliteration  caused  such  insup- 
portable pain,  that  it  was  often  found  impossible  to  persevere  with 
the  treatment;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  local  in- 
flammation, sloughing,  and  constitutional  disturbance,  which  often 
resulted,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  it  in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
inducing  obliteration  of  the  vessel. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  pressure  has  lately  been  revived  en- 
tirely on  new  and  improved  principles.  The  new  mode  of  employing 
pressure  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success,  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  improvements  in  modem  surgery.  The 
ultimate  object  aimed  at  is,  the  consolidation  of  the  contents  of  the 
aneurismal  sac ;  and  its  attainment  is  sought  by  weakening  the  force 
of  the  circulation  through  the  aneurism.  For  this  purpose,  pressure 
is  applied  to  the  artery  leading  to  the  aneurism  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  tumour,  and  employed  to  an  extent  only  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  not  to  produce  obliteration  of  the 
artery.  As  this  does  not  require  severe  pressure,  the  objections  made 
to  the  former  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  was  impracticable  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain,  and  that  the  pressure  often  gave  rise  to  severe  and 
dangerous  local  results,  cannot  be  urged  against  the  method  now 
employed. 

The  late  Dr.  Bellingham,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  Dublin,  had  the  merit  of  having  suggested  this  new  mode  of 
using  pressure,  and  of  having  proved  its  success,  as  well  as  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  profession.  He  treated  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  with  perfect  success,  and  his  method  has  been  practised  with 
equally  gratifying  results  by  other  surgeons  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere. 
Bellingham  stated,  in  regard  to  the  favourable  impression  entertained 
of  this  mode  of  treatment,  **  So  highly  satisfiEustory  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  compression  in  Dublin,  that  no  surgeon  of  that  city  would  in 
the  present  day  perform  the  operation  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the 
femoral  artery  for  popliteal  aneurism.**  TuflheU,  Cusack,  Hutton, 
Carte,  Porter,  Qreatrex,  Newcomb,  O'Farrell,  and  other  eminent  sur- 
geons in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  have  treated  aneurisms  by  this  new 
method  with  perfect  success  ;  and  it  may  now  be  said,  that  this  mode 
of  treatment  has  received  the  approval  of  all  leading  surgical  autho- 
rities, with  the  exception  of  Syme,  whose  success  in  treating  aneurism 
by  Hunter's  operation  has  been  very  great.  Tuffiiell's  work  on  the 
"Treatment  of  Aneurism  by  Pressure,**  published  in  1851,  contains 
the  following  satisfactory  report  of  the  results  in  39  cases  of  aneurism 
which  occurred  in  Dublin  during  eight  years  : — "  In  30,  cure  perfect 
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and  complete  by  pressnre ;  in  1,  compression  was  discontinned,  the 
aneurism  not  subsequently  increasing  in  size  ;  in  2,  the  ligature  was 
resorted  to,  and  the  artery  tied  with  success  ;  in  3,  amputation  was 
necessary,  each  instance  being  followed  by  recovery  ;  in  1,  death  took 
place  from  erysipelas  ;  in  2,  death  took  place  from  co-existing  disease 
of  the  heart." 

There  are  many  aneurisms  beyond  the  reach  of  pressure,  and  there 
are  others  in  arteries  to  which  it  is  not  adapted  ;  but  such  facts  can- 
not reasonably  be  urged  as  objections  against  this  mode  of  treatment 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  especially  as  its  employment  is  not 
attended  with  the  slightest  risk  to  the  patient ;  and  even  though  it 
be  unsuccessful,  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  inter- 
pose no  obstacle  to  the  subsequent  operation  by  ligatui'e. 

When  Bellingham  first  called  attention  to  this  interesting  subject, 
he  stated  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  employ  such 
a  degree  of  pressure  as  would  cause  infiammation  and  obliteration  of 
the  artery  at  the  seat  of  the  pressure  ;  but  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
merely  to  weaken  the  circulation  through  the  artery  and  the  sac, 
thereby  favouring  consolidation  by  the  deposition  of  lamellated  co- 
agulum.  In  cases  treated  successfully  by  this  mode,  opportunities 
have  occurred  of  making  post-mortem  examinations  in  consequence 
of  the  fatal  results  of  other  diseases  ;  and  it  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  Bellingham  to  find,  that  in  most  of  these  instances,  the  main 
artery  was  pervious  everywhere  except  at  the  aneurism.  After  the 
Hunterian  method,  the  main  trunk  is  impervious  at  two  parts, 
namely,  at  the  ligature,  and  at  the  aneurism,  and  usually  pervious 
between  them  ;  after  treatment  by  pressure  it  becomes  closed  only  at 
the  sac. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  for  applying  the  pressure. 
Most  surgeons  strongly  recommend  that  the  pressure  should  be  con- 
stantly maintained  and  applied  at  different  points,  so  as  not  to  cause 
irritation  of  the  skin  ;  hence  it  becomes  desirable  to  have  more  pads 
than  one  in  front  of  the  artery.  One  appliance  which  has  been  used, 
is  an  arc  of  iron,  with  a  pad  behind,  and  two  or  more  in  front,  move- 
able by  means  of  screws  ;  one  pad  should  be  made  to  press  against  the 
artery,  and  when  it  causes  discomfort,  another  should  be  applied 
against  another  point,  after  which  the  pressure  by  the  former  should 
be  slackened.  For  the  purpose  of  more  decidedly  changing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  pressure,  some  use  two  instruments.  The  minimum  of 
pressure  necessary  to  control  the  circulation  is  applied  by  one  instru- 
ment, and  when  the  pain  becomes  irksome  it  is  decreased,  and  com- 
pression is  then  applied  by  screwing  up  the  other.  The  Signoroni 
Tourniquet  has  been  employed  for  producing  the  gentle  pressure,  and 
for  applying  it  at  di£ferent  points,  according  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
borne.  The  pressure  may  be  renewed  at  the  point  where  it  was  first 
applied,  when  the  parts  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  former 
application. 
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Hoey  s  clamp  has  also  been  employed.  Cartels  oiroular  compres- 
sor, and  Carte's  compressor  for  the  care  of  femoral  and  popliteal 
aneurism,  are  preferable  to  any  of  the  three  above-mentioned  ap- 
pliances. An  elastic  force,  derived  from  vulcanized  India-rubber,  is 
substituted  for  the  unyielding  pressure  of  the  screw,  and  they  will 
be  found  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Some  recommend  the  compression  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  weight.  This  mode  of  compression  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Cusack,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Aneurism  by 
Compression,  in  the  number  of  the  "  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science"  for  November,  1859.  In  that  paper  the  causes  of 
failure  are  pointed  out ;  the  results  of  experiments  instituted  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  weight  necessary  to  arrest  the  circulation 
through  the  femoral  artery  are  stated ;  and  it  is  strongly  recommended 
to  make  the  pressure  of  an  intermittent  character.  After  trying 
many  experiments,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that  seven  pounds 
and  a  half  may  be  assumed  as  the  amount  of  weight  required,  and 
that  six,  and  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  are  the  extremes  of  variation 
depending  on  differences  in  strength  of  arterial  pulse.  Cusack  re- 
commends that  a  weight  of  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  should  be 
applied  over  the  artery  at  the  groin  every  alternate  hour  during  the 
day,  and  withdrawn  at  night,  and  that  after  six  days,  when  the  col- 
lateral circulation  has  been  fully  established,  the  weight  should  be 
increased  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  so  as  to  imitate  the  effect  of 
ligature,  leaving  it  on  but  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  that  there  are  diversities  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  pres- 
sure is  applied,  and  also  that  there  are  varieties  as  to  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  make  the  pressure  as  little  irksome  as 
possible ;  some,  as  Cusack,  fulfilling  the  last-mentioned  indication 
by  making  the  pressure  intermittent,  while  Tuffnell,  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  practised  compression,  by  changing,  as 
directed  above,  the  spot  at  which  it  is  applied. 

During  the  sixteen  years  "  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  com- 
pression has  been  put  upon  its  trial,**  I  have  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  in  October  1859,  went  to  Dublin,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  myself,  by  personal  observation,  of 
the  advantages  of  **  the  bloodless  cure  of  aneurism.**  By  the  much- 
valued  kindness  of  Mr.  Tuffnell,  I  had  the  advantage  of  learning, 
and  of  seeing,  all  I  possibly  could  desire  to  know  and  see  regard- 
ing this  mode  of  treatment.  Mr.  Tuffnell  showed  me  cases  under 
treatment  in  hospital ;  made  a  journey  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  into  the  country  to  show  me  a  large  popliteal  aneurism,  the 
consolidation  of  which  he  had  just  effected  by  means  of  pressure  ;  and 
demonstrated  in  the  museums  the  extremely  instructive  prepara- 
tions of  vessels  taken  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  other 
diseases  after  having  been  cured  of  aneurism — preparations  of  which  I 
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had  previously  read,  and  which  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me  to 
examine,  and  to  hear  the  histories  from  Mr.  Ta£fnelL     The  result  to 
my  mind  was,  the  firm  belief  that  the  treatment  by  compression  is  a 
safe,  simple,  successful,  and  almost  painless  mode  of  curing  aneurism. 
The  surgeons  of  Dublin  can  have  no  possible  motive  for  preferring 
compression  to  operation,  except  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  prefer* 
able  mode  of  treatment.     In  operative  surgery  "  whatever  men  dare, 
they  can  do**  as  well  as  hands  can  do ;  but  in  suitable  cases  they 
pi'efer  compression  to  operation,  because  they  believe  it  the  safer  mode 
of  treatment     It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  men  so 
distinguished  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  my  instructive 
and  delightful  visit  filled  my  mind  with  the  highest  admiration  of 
the  talents  and  skill  of  the  surgeons  of  Dublin,  and  gave  me  a  strong 
impression  of  the  advanced  state  both  of  the  science  and  art  of  sur- 
gery in  that  city. 

APPRECIATION  OF  TWO   MODES  OF  TREATMEHT. 

For  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  carotids  and  axillary  artery 
compression  is  quite  unsuitable.  Aneurisms  of  the  upper  extremity 
are  generally  false  aneurisms  of  traumatic  origin,  and  require  treat- 
ment which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  False  Aneurism. 
Aneurisms  in  the  under  extremity  admit  of  treatment  either  by 
compression  or  by  ligature ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  results  of 
the  treatment  by  compression  contrast  very  favourably  with  those  by 
Hunterian  deligation.  Broca  analysed  127  cases  treated  by  com- 
pression, and  of  these,  116  were  successful,  being  in  the  ratio  of  91 
to  100,  and  only  6  died  from  the  effects  of  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand.  Crisp,  whose  statistics  give  a  lower  mortality  after 
ligature  than  any  I  have  seen,  states  that,  of  110  instances  in 
which  the  femoral  artery  was  ligatured  for  popliteal  aneurism,  12 
died.  The  cases,  however,  published  by  Bellingham  and  by  Korris 
are  perhaps  as  well  calculated  as  any  to  give  clear  views  of  this 
subject.  Of  32  compression  cases  given  by  Bellingham,  26  were 
.  \  cured ;  in   2,   amputation   was  performed ;    in  I,  the  ligature  was 

*  applied    after  pressure  had    fiuled  ;    in   1,    death  was  caused    by 

erysipelas ;  in  1,  death  was  caused  by  that  disease ;  and  in  1,  the 
treatment  was  discontinued.     Thus  it  appears  that  2  died,  being  in 

\  the  ratio  of  1  to  1 6 ;  and  6  failed,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5*3. 

Of  188  cases  recorded  by  Norris,  in  which  the  artery  was  ligatured, 
142  were  cured,  and  46  died,  being  in  theVatio  of  about  1  to  4.  It 
appears,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to 
prefer  compression  to  deligation.  Should  compression  fail,  ligaturing 
the  artery  can  still  be  resorted  to,  and  certainly  not  with  less,  but 
with  greater  prospect  of  success ;  one  danger  of  failure,  namely, 
gangrene  of  the  limb,  being  diminished  by  the  increased  collateral 
circulation  caused  by  compression. 
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OALVANO-PUKCrrURB,   IKJECTION,   DIGITAL   COUPRESSIOK,  MANIPULATION^ 

AND  CONTINUED   FLEXION. 

Galvam(>''pu7ictwrt, — This  method  of  treatment  was  first  suggested 
by  Phillips,  and  revived  by  Petreqnin,  Burci,  and  Bonnet.  The 
operation  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  galvanic  current  having 
the  power  of  coagulating  the  blood ;  and  this  is  sought  to  be  effected 
by  introducing  two  long  acupuncture  steel  needles  into  the  sac,  con- 
necting them  with  a  galvanic  battery  of  moderate  tension,  keeping 
them  in  contact  with  each  other,  causing  them  to  meet  at  different 
points,  to  afford  a  better  chance  of  forming  clots,  and  continuing  the 
proceeding  from  10  to  15  minutes  at  a  time.  The  principle  on  which 
this  operation  is  founded  is  not  sound ;  as  stratified  fibre  is  the 
substance  by  which  we  desire  to  solidify  an  aneurism,  and  not 
coagulated  blood  The  proceeding  is  very  painful,  and  not  un- 
attended with  danger,  and  the  results  are  not  encoui*aging.  Of 
23  cases  collected  by  Bonnet^  13  failed,  and  in  2  only  could  success 
be  attributed  to  galvano-puncture.  In  the  remaining  cases,  com- 
pression was  employed,  or  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  results. 

Injection  was  first  suggested  by  Monteggia  of  Milan,  who  recom- 
mended solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  tannin,  and  other  astringents  ; 
but  many  experiments  were  made  on  the  lower  animals  by  French 
surgeons,  who  gave  the  preference  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron,  which  is  introduced  into- the  sac  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  syringe,  the  piston  of  which  is  moved  by  a  screw,  to 
secure  the  more  steady  introduction  of  the  fluid,  and  to  remove  all 
danger  of  introducing  more  than  ^yq  or  six  drops  in  alL  A  puncture 
is  just  made  by  an  exceedingly  small  trocar  and  canula,  the  latter 
being  retained  in  the  sac  until  the  fluid  is  introduced.  During  the 
injection,  pressure  should  be  made  above  and  below  the  sac,  to  confine 
the  blood  during  the  proceeding.  According  to  Malgaigne,  of  11 
cases,  4  were  fatal,  all  had  bad  symptoms,  and  only  2  were  successful. 
This  proceeding  is  unsound  in  principle,  and  the  results  show  that 
the  adoption  of  it  is  not  justifiable. 

Manipulation. — ^Mr.  Fergusson  tried  manipulation  in  two  cases  of 
subclavian  aneurism ;  his  object  being  to  squeeze  a  portion  of  the 
coagulum  into  the  artery  in  the  hope  of  the  current  sending  it  into 
the  distal  portion,  impeding  the  circulation  through  the  sac,  and 
leading  to  solidification  of  its  contents.  The  repetition  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  appears  a  matter  of  very  questionable  propriety,  judging 
from  the  account  of  the  instances  in  which  it  has  been  tried. 

Digital  Compression  was  first  proposed  by  Yanzetti  of  the 
University  of  Padua,  but  was  first  successfully  employed  by  Knight 
of  New  Haven,  who  cured  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  forty 
hours  ;  the  compression  having  been  applied  by  assistants.  Gross 
reports  23  cases  in  which  digital  compression  was  used ;  of  these,  15 
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were  cured.  Vftnzetti  Las  repoited  6  successful  caseB, 
29  casea  in  uU,  of  which  21  were  cured.  In  5  of  the  15  oases,  the 
digital  alternated  with  mechanical  com|>ressioii.  Gross  writes,  "  The 
jicriod  required  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  this  method  is  iDcom- 
]>arably  shorter  than  by  any  other  known  plan  of  treatment.  Thus 
of  14  ooaea,  the  shortest  time  required  for  a  cure  was  three  and  b.  half 
hours,  the  longest  being  seven  days,  and  the  average  two  days  and 
two-thirds.  When  compared  with  the  cases  cured  by  instruiueiital 
compression,  the  length  of  time  is  moat  striking.  In  the  London 
hospitals,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  average  time  for  the  cui« 
of  26  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism  was  nineteen  days ; 
while  Broca  found  that  the  mean  duration  of  treatment  in  1 
was  about  fifteen  daya" 

Continued  Flexion. — Mi'.  Ernest  Hart  and  Mr.  Shaw  succeeded  ia 
curing  popliteal  aneurism  by  continued  Bexion,  as  will  be  seen  by 
perusing  the  "  Medical  Times"  of  May  7,  1859. 

FALSE  AlfEURISM. 

The  various  forms  of  false  aneurism  which  are  of  traumatic  origin,, 
and  usually  result  from  unskilfuluess  in  the  performance  of  venB-; 
section  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  are — circumscribed  false  aneurism,  dif- 
fused false  aneurism,  aneurismal  varis,  and  varicose  aaeuriam; 
Either  of  the  first  two  varieties,  however,  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  if  an  artery  be  wounded  ;  and  eitlier  of  the  last  two  in  wij 
part  where  an  artery  and  a  vein  in  proximity  to  each  other,  are  both 
wounded. 

Circuingcribed  and  Diffused  Fahe  Aneurism. — These  two  varieties 
differ  from  each  other  principally  in  extent,  and  this  depends  mainly 
on  tjie  condition  of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  If,  when  an 
artery  is  wounded,  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  or  fascia,  undeiw, 
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neath  which  the  blood  escapes  from  the  vessel,  be  dense  or  firm,  i 
circumscribed  false  aneurism  may  be  the  result ;  whereaa,  if  the  a 
rounding  tissue  be  loose  and  capable  of  dilatation,  the  aneurism  whiefa 
forms  will  be  diffuseil. 

When  an  fkrter;  is  wounded,  as  a  grand  object  of  treatment  ia  b> 
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prevent  the  occdrrenoe  of  aneurism,  the  energetic  employment  of 
pressure  is  most  important ;  and  the  best  means  for  this  purpose  are 
a  graduated  compress  and  a  roller ;  a  very  necessary  precaution,  how- 
ever, is  the  previous  bandaging  of  the  limb,  without  which,  energetic 
pressure  cannot  be  safely  employed.  If  an  aneurism  be  formed,  the 
treatment  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  parts.  If,  in  consequence 
of  partial  consolidation  of  the  contents  of  the  sac,  the  aneurism  be 
but  partly  compressible,  either  the  Hunterian  treatment  may  be 
adopted,  or  pressure  according  to  the  improved  principles  on  which  it 
is  now  applied  to  the  treatment  of  true  aneurism  ;  but  if  the  contents 
of  the  sac  be  entirely  fluid,  the  proper  treatment  for  effecting  a  com- 
plete cure  consists  in  tying  the  artery  both  above  and  below  the 
wounded  part 

Aneuriamal  Varix, — ^When,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  a  direct 
communication  is  made  between  an  arterial  and  a  venous  trunk,  a 
disease  may  be  formed  which  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter, 


Fig.  191. 
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in  the  year  1756,  and  for  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Cleghom  of 
Dublin  suggested  the  name  of  aneurismal  varix.     This  disease  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  where  an  artery  and  a  vein,  in  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  are  both  wounded  ;  but  it  most  frequently  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  results  from  the  transfixing  of 
the  median  basilic  vein,  and  the  wounding  of  the  artery  in  the  ope- 
ration  of   venesection.      Thus    thi'ee  wounds  are  made  before  the 
disease  takes  place ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  and  one  in  the 
artery.     The  wound  in  the  dermoid,  or  superficial  side  of  the  vein 
may  heal,  but  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vein,  and  that  in  the 
artery,  may  remain  open,  and  through  these  openings  a  communication 
may  be  established  between  the  two  vessels.     The  effects  of  this  com- 
munication and  direct  ingress  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  venous 
trunk  are,  that  the  implicated  vein  suffers  cylindrical  widening,  and 
becomes  infected  with  sac-like  dilatations;  the  artery,  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  disease,  becomes  generally  smaller,  and  its  coats  thinner, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood  received 
into  it ;  and  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound,  the  artery  is  usually 
widened,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  if  the  disease  be  of  considerable 
standing.     This  last-mentioned  condition,  namely,  the  widened  state 
of  the  artery  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  wound,  is  one  which  haa. 
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attnitted  the  attention  of  yorious  autLoritiea  ;  and  before  a  sorgeon 
ventures  to  rccomincud  aa  operation,  lie  must  be  well  aatis&ad  that  it 
does  wot  exist,  or  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  ;  because  in  the  eyent 
of    the   artery    being    very    muob   i 
Fig.  102.  wiJened,    its  inner  Burfiu»8  canuofe^ 

be  placed  oloaely  and  uniformly  i: 
B[ijtoMtiou;    but  the   walk  of  Itofl 
venae]   will    be   puckered   np  by  thiB*Ll 
ligature,  and  when  tlie  ligatiu 
removed,    hemon-hitge    will,    ia   i 
probability,    result     If  the    arter] 
be  considerably  widened,  the  pnlsftaB 
tioD  will  be  felt  over  a  broader  e 
face  than  usual.     The  accompanying 
delineation  is  taken  from  a  beautifnl 
example  of  this  oonditioa  in  a  pro- 
paration  in  my  own  collection.    Tha 
superficial  femoral  vein  and  arteiy 
were  wounded,  aneuriamal  varix  waa 
the  result,  and  the  vessels  were  en- 
larged as  here  represe: 

The  syniptoms  of  ooetuiauBl  varix 
are,  feeble  pulsation  of  the  artery  c 
the  distal  side,  and  a  swelled  an 
tortuous  condition  of  the  vein,  i 
which  a  peculiar  thrill  and  bruit 
are  very  perceptible.  The  broil 
has  been  compared  by  some  to  tit 
1  ot  purring  of  a  cat,  by  some  to  tit 
^3    prolonged  ai-ticulation  of  the  lette 

m^^:    t-f— —  "  BJ     H,    by    some   to  the  noiae    of    tli 

fly-wheel    of    Q  muaic-btut,   and    by 
others  to  the  bumng  of  a  fly  confined  iu  a  paper  bag.     The   limft 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  usually  osdematouB  and  cold,  , 
the   skin  often  presents  a  cyanotic  Jiue  in  consequence  of  the  p 
sure    causing    congestion,   and  obstructing   the  free  return  of  ' 

With  regard  to  treatment,  as  this  aflectioii  is  in  most  cases  mere 
a  source  of  inconvenience,  and  becomes  atutionary,  palliative  tre 
mont,  consisting  of  preaauro  applied  over  the  whole  limb,  and  mi 
powerfully  over  the  disease,  is  all  that  in  such  circumstances  is  deen 
advisable  ;  but  if  the  symptoms  be  so  urgent  as  to  demand  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  a  radical  cure,   the   proper  mode  of  procedure  is,  t| 
cautions  dissection,  to  expose  the  artery,  and  to  tie  it  above  and  bt 
low  the  opening  :  this  course,  however,  cannot  prudently  be  adopts 
if  the  artery  be  widened  as   above  described.     From  what  lias  beN 
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slated  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  at  aa  early  period  tliat  an  opei«> 
tion  IB  most  likely  to  be  useful. 

VaruMse  Aneunsm. — The  difference  between  this  affection  and 
aneurismal  varix  is,  that  in  this  the  communication  between  the 
wounded  artery  and  the  vein  is  not  direct,  but  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  aneurismal  sao.     The  blood,  having  escaped  bhrongh  the 

Fig.  193. 


wound  in  the  artery,  passes  into  the  surrounding  cdlular  tissne,  which 
it  distends  into  a  sac,  and  from  this  sac  it  ia  discharged  into  the  vein. 
The  swelling  in  this  instance  is  formed  partly  by  a  circumscribed 
tumour,  and  partly  by  the  dilated  vein  ;  the  former  usually  continues 
to  iacreaae,  aa  the  blood  is  thrown  out  more  rapidly  from  the  artery 
than  it  is  transmitted  into  the  vein.  The  treatment  of  suoh  caaea 
consists  in  deligation  of  the  artery  both  above  and  below  the  wounded 
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DISEASES   OF   VEINS. 


This  terra  was  first  applied  by  M.  Breschot,  to  denote  inflammation 
in  the  vonoua  tissue.  Of  inflammation  the  veins  are  veiy  aiiEceptible. 
Phlebitis  may  be  either  traumatic  or  spontaneous,  and  mny  exhibit 
the  ctiai'actera  of  fibrinous,  of  limited  suppurative,  or  of  difiuse  sup- 
purative phlebitis.  I 

FIBRINOUS    PHLEBITIS.  I 

Symptoms. — Fibrinous  phlebitis — the  adhesive  pblebitisof  Cruvcil- 
hicr-^is  the  mildest  form  of  this  afiection,  and  is  characterized  by 
pain,  by  swelling  of  the  limb  below  the  aSected  part,  by  <xdonia  of 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  sometimes,  although  not  invariAbly, 
by  more  or  less  sympathetic  fever  of  the  inflammatory  type,  and,  if 
the  aOected  vein  be  superficially  situated,  by  linear  hardness  and  red- 
ness in  the  course  of  the  inflamed  vessel.  The  pnln  is  increased  by  the 
dependent  posture,  by  stretcjiing  the  vessel,  and  by  pressing  on  the 
alTected  part,  or  on  the  trunk  of  the  vein  leading  from  it.  If  the 
inflammation  be  slight,  there  may  be  little  or  no  swelling  or  cedenw 
of  the  limb,  or  any  sympathetic  fover.  When  the  affected  rein  is 
superficial,  the  hardness  in  its  course  is  very  distinct ;  and  so  ia  the 
linear  redness,  unless  the  disease  lie  combined  with  erysipelas,  in 
which  case  the  redness  may  not  be  (liaceraible.  ' 

State  of  the  parts. — The  local  changes  resulting  from  this  variety  of 
the  disease  consist  in  the  formation  of  certain  unusaal  conditions  of 
the  contents  of  the  vein,  and  an  alteration  of  the  slate  of  its  coat*  and 
of  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue.  There  is  consolidation  of  the 
contents  of  the  vein,  whereby  its  calibre  is  obstructed  ;  the  coagnlmn 
is  formed  partly  by  an  inflammatory  product  which  exudes  from  tile 
coats  of  the  vein,  and  partly  by  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Oendrin 
found,  that  after  insulating  a  portion  of  a  vein  by  securing  it  between 
two  ligatures,  and  after  emptying  it  of  its  blood,  and  exciting  in- 
flammation by  an  irritant  injection,  a  plastic  substance  filling  up  the 
whole  calibre  of  the  ves^l  was  formed  ;  hence  it  seems  warrantable 
to  conclude,  that  in  this  disease  coaguluin  is  partly  formed  by  &a  exu- 
dation from  the  coats  of  the  vein.  Iii  some  instances,  the  plug  is 
evidently  formed  of  concentric  loyers,  and  in  many,  the  oeutre  of  the 
coagulum  consists  of  dark  coagulated  blood.     At  first  the  ooagulum 
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is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  but  subsequently 
becomes  more  strongly  adherent.  The  coats  become  red  and  thick, 
by  plastic  effusion  into  them.  The  surrounding  cellular  tissue  be- 
comes  the  subject  of  serous  infiltration,  and  that  in  immediate  con« 
nexion  with  the  vein  is  often  affected  with  plastic  exudation,  by 
which  means  the  vein  and  the  surrounding  textures  become  firmly 
adherent  to  each  other;  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the 
thickened  state  of  the  coats,  it  has  been  found  in  some  examples, 
where  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  plug,  that 
the  vein  had  not  collapsed,  but  that  its  calibre  remained  open,  like 
that  of  an  artery.  Lymph  may  thus  be  thrown  out  around  the  vein, 
and  so  lead  to  its  firm  agglutination  to  surrounding  parts  ;  or  into 
the  coats,  where  it  will  occasion  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the 
vein  ;  or  into  its  canal,  producing,  if  it  be  to  a  small  extent,  a  coating 
along  the  interior  of  the  vein,  or  if  in  greater  quantity,  leading  to  its 
entire  obstruction.  The  vein  may  be  ultimately  converted  into  an 
impervious  cord,  or  absorption  may  take  place,  and  its  natural  condi- 
tion be  restored. .  While  the  circulation  is  interrupted  through  the 
inflamed  vein,  it  is  kept  up  by  the  collateral  branches  which  are  in  a 
state  of  unnatural  dilatation. 

Treatment, — Low  diet,  the  use  of  aperient  and  diaphoretic  medi- 
cines-^the  free,  and,  if  necessary,  the  rejieated  application  of  leeches, 
the  preservation  of  the  part  at  perfect  rest,  and  in  an  attitude  favour- 
able for  promoting  the  return  of  venous  blood,  and  for  relaxing  the  in- 
flamed vein,  the  employment  of  warm  cataplasms,  or  of  evaporating 
lotions,  or  of  the  local  vapour  bath,  whichever  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  constitute  the  chief  parts  of  the 
treatment. 

LIMITED   SUPPURATIVE   PHLEBITIS. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  the  same  character  as  in  the 
former  affection,  being  those  of  sympathetic  fever  of  the  iuflamma- 
tory  type  ;  they  are,  however,  more  severe. 

The  local  symptoms  at  first  differ  from  those  of  fibrinous  phle- 
bitis only  in  being  more  intense ;  but  afterwards,  in  one  or  two  situa- 
tions, a  circumscribed  swelling  is  formed,  in  which  fluctuation  and  the 
other  characters  of  a  small  abscess  may  be  detected.  Along  with  the 
purulent  matter  there  also  exists  a  coagulum  both  above  and  below, 
by  which  a  barrier  is  presented  to  the  admission  of  the  pus  into 
the  general  circulation,  and  the  character  of  limitation,  so  essential 
for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  is  thus  maintained.  The  purulent  matter 
is,  in  some  instances,  though  very  rarely,  found  loose  in  the  vein ;  it 
is  usually  enveloped  in  a  thin,  fibrinous  layer,  and  is  sometimes 
actually  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  the  clot. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  general  and  local  antiphlogistic 
remedies  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
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and  the  particular  oircamstancea  of  the  case.  Tlie  whole  boHy  should 
be  kept  at  perfect  rest;  the  alfected  port  beiiig  preserved  in  an  attitnde 
favourable  for  rclaxiug  the  infiamed  vessel,  and  proinotiug  the  return 
of  venous  blood;  and  warm  applications  should  be  diligently  em- 
ployed. When  abscess  forma,  early  and  free  opening  should  ho  ui&d«, 
followed  by  the  usual  treatment  for  abscess. 

DIFFUSE  SUFPI-'RATIVE   PHLEBITIS   AXD  PT-EMIA. 

Symploina. — This  veiy  dangerous  form  of  the  disease  Bom«tiiB«a' 
BuiMjrveneH  on  the  last-nieationed  variety,  the  barrier  to  the  adminioa 
of  the  pus  into  the  circulation  giving  way  iu  consetiueuoe  of  an  increaae 
of  the  ciroiilatioik,  or  of  nonie  other  cause.  In  such  iustftDces  » 
change  is  pei'ceptible,  both  in  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoiiiB. 
The  local  circumsoribed  swelling  aubsideii,  and  the  constitutional 
symptoina  change  very  speedily  from  the  inflammatory  to  the  worst 
form  of  the  typhoid  type,  the  change  being  usually  preceded  by 
shiveriugs.  In  most  instancca,  rigors  continue  to  return  for  aoma 
little  time;  in  some,  they  are  severe,  attended  with  a  sense  of  cold,  koA 
have  a  periodical  observance  lite  attacks  of  ague ;  and  in  othera,  they 
are  transient,  irregular  in  their  return,  unattended  with  a  aense  of 
cold,  and  not  followed  by  great  aggravation  of  febrile  symptoms.  Id 
many  instances,  the  characters  of  the  diffuse  form  are  presented  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  local  signs  in  such  canea 
are,  pain  of  a  peculiar,  oppressive,  sickening  kiud,  increased  by 
presBui-e  on  the  aftectcd  vessel,  or  on  its  trunk  on  the  cardiac  side,  by 
the  dependent  posture,  and  by  extending  the  inflauted  part ;  redDna, 
if  the  affected  vessel  be  superficially  sitiiated ;  diffuse  sn'eUiiig;  and 
<£dema.  There  is  great  tenderness  to  the  touch  along  the  couroe  of 
the  inflamed  rein  ;  but  from  the  absence,  both  of  the  plastic  effusion 
and  of  the  ooagulum  of  blood,  so  essential  in  suppurative  phlebitis 
for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  there  ia  neither  the  linear  indurAtion, 
nor  the  symptom  of  a  knotted  cord  along  the  track  of  the  vein. 
Should  death  not  take  place  vory  speedily,  gangrene  may  enauo.  The 
accompanying  fever,  especially  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  is  of  »  low 
or  typhoid  kind,  characterized  by  great  prostration  of  strength, 
anxiety,  irritability,  and  restlessness,  erratic  spots  of  erysipelas  in  aonio 
instances,  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  piieoordia,  a  very  rapid  and  feeble 
pulse,  pungent  heat  of  skin,  paroxysms  of  o^ipressed  and  hurried 
breathing,  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  saccharine  smell  of  breath  «ad  of 
the  body  generally,  black  sordes  on  the  tongue  and  teeth,  frvqucnt 
nausea  and  vomiting,  a  dull  sallow  appearance,  or  a  yellowish  or 
even  bright  icteric  tint  of  the  body,  purulent  deposits,  often  called 
disseminated,  or  scattered,  or  secondary,  or  metastatic  absccsBea  in 
various  viscera  and  organs,  great  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  befotv 
death  mutloring  delirium. 

Dr.  Amott,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
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"  Medioo-Chirurgioal  Transactions,"  gives  the  particulars  of  many 
ffttal  cases,  and  his  own  conclusions  from  them.  BLis  observations  led 
him  to  conclude,  that  there  are  great  differences  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation  in  &tal  cases;  that  pus  is  found  within 
the  veins ;  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  form 
of  phlebitis  and  diseases  arising  from  the  inoculation  of  morbid 
poison,  and  that  death  does  not  take  place  from  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  the  heart,  such  extension  being  a  verj  rare  occurrence 
indeed,  as  the  inflammation  usually  terminates  abruptly  where  a 
cross  current  flows  into  the  main  trunk  through  a  collateral  branch  ; 
but  that  the  contamination  of  the  blood  by  direct  purulent  admix- 
ture is  the  cause  of  the  fetal  symptoms.  The  purulent  matter  not 
being  circumscribed  by  "  fibrinous  dykes,"  as  limited  phlebitis,  finds 
no  barrier  to  its  admission  into  the  circulation. 

There  are  many  important  sequels  which  present  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  phlebitis,  but 
they  are  all  divisible  into  two  grand  classes,  the  first  comprehending 
such  as  are  referable  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  large 
venous  or  arterial  trunks,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  vascular  system, 
or  even  in  the  heart  itself;  and  the  second,  certain  lesions  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  capillary  system.     The  coagulation  of  blood  con- 
sequent  on  phlebitis  has  been  met  with  most  frequently  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the  admixture 
of  pus  with  the  blood.     It  is  certain  that  when  pus  is  mingled  with 
recently  drawn  blood,  coagulation  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  firmly 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  some  believe  that  the  coagula 
found  in  the  larger  vessels  are  caused  by  pus  exerting  the  same 
influence  on  living  blood.     The  sequela  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
capillary  systems  consist  of  lesions  which  have  been  designated  by 
some,  purulent  deposits  or  disseminated   abscesses,  and  by  others, 
"  lobular  inflammations,"  and  "  lobular  abscesses.**     These  secondary 
infiltrations  are  most  commonly  found  in  the    lungs  and    liver, 
especially  in  the  former;  they  usually  present  themselves  in  the  form 
of  deposits  disseminated  through  the  parenchyma  of  those  viscera,  and 
differ  from  abscesses  in  being  neither  encysted,  nor  concentrated  into 
one  place.     In  the  chest,  the  lungs  are  the  organs  most  frequently 
affected,  but  sero-purulent  effusions  are  also  met  with  in  the  pleuree, 
the  pericardium,  and  even  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  itsel£     In  the 
abdomen,  the  liver  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  such  deposits ;  in 
the  spleen,  and  in  the  kidneys,  they  are  very  rarely  found.     The 
cellular  tissue,  both  subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular,  is  very  liable 
to  become  the  seat  of  purulent  deposits,  the  matter  being  deposited 
sometimes  as  in  abscess,  and  sometimes  by  infiltration.   Such  deposits 
are  most  common  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  joints.     Purulent 
effusions  into  the  synovial  membranes  of  joints,  and  even  destruction 
of  their  cartilages,  are  well  known  to  practical  observers  as  frequent 
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lesious.  Phlebitis  is  also  soraetimeB  attended  by  inflammatioa  oftha 
meiabranea  of  the  brain  and  effusions  under  them,  and  eren  by 
effusiona  into  the  ventricles ;  but  depouita  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  aa  aequelie  of  phlebitiB,  are  extremely  rare  rcBults.  In  various 
instanoeB  the  eye  has  been  I'apidly  destroyed  ;  the  comcA  becoming 
swollen,  and  eventually  bursting,  or  becoming  totally  disorganued. 
Veins,  also,  quite  remote  from  those  originally  diseased,  seem  liable 
to  secondary  suppuration.  These  are  the  moat  common  traits  of 
diffuse  suppurative  phlebitis  and  of  purulent  infection,  but  we  seldom 
find  them  all  present.  8£dillat  has  given  the  following  striking 
description  of  this  state :— "  A  patient  is  attacked  by  suppuration  ; 
when  suddenly,  either  without  any  premonitory  symptom,  or  some 
days  after  a  hemorrhage,  a  diarrhcea,  a  diffuse  inflammation,  a 
phlebitis,  an  erysipelas,  or  a  painful  engorgement  of  a  wound,  n  more 
or  loss  violent  shivering-fit  comes  on.  Frequently  there  ia  observed 
a  general  trembling,  chattering  of  the  teeth,  a  drawiug  in  of  the 
limbs  towards  the  trunk,  and  a  morbid  diminution  of  temperature  of 
the  skin  ;  speech  is  difficult,  the  words  uttered  being  short  and 
iuterrupted;  the  eyes  are  hollow,  aud  the  features  contracted;  the 
countenance  is  of  a  leaden  or  yellowish  colour ;  the  respiration 
frequent ;  the  pulse  small,  soft,  and  rapid,  and  an  instinctive  sense  of 
great  peril  is  presented.  The  shivering  ceases  after  a  period  varying 
from  ten  to  forty-five  minutes  ;  the  warmth  of  surface  returns,  and  a 
slight  transpiration  is  established.  Erratic  shiveringa,  howe%-er, 
return,  and  not  unfrequently  at  the  same  hours  as  in  the  tirst  iustanoe ; 
the  wound  dries  up,  or  the  suppuration  becomes  greyish  and  foetid  ; 
the  surfaces  of  wounds  aaaume  a  withered,  flabby  aspect ;  the  bones 
become  denuded,  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers  arise  or  extend.  The 
patient  seems  as  if  exhausted  by  fotigue,  and  plunged  into  a  kind  of 
coma  vigil,  with  occasional  delirium,  or  into  a  deep  stupor;  the  in- 
spirations are  made  laboriously, and  become  more  and  moi-e  accelerated, 
so  that  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  minute  are  counted ;  the  brealji 
exhales  a  purulent  odour;  sub  crepitating  rAks  are  heard  in  the  chest, 
the  air  also  not  seeming  to  reach  the  minuter  bronchial  ramificatioosj 
the  skin  becomes  daily  more  earthy,  yellowish,  generally  aa  if 
jaundiced  ;  articular  pains,  with  swelling  and  in tro -synovial  effusion, 
manifest  themselves  successively  in  the  various  joints;  one  or  both  of 
the  calves  may  become  the  seat  of  considerable  swelling,  attended  with 
great  suffering ;  and  sometimes  severe  stitches  in  the  side  of  the  obest 
force  cries  from  the  patient.  The  tongue  beoomes  dry ;  the  lipa  and 
teeth  are  covered  with  a  fuliginous  paste;  the  belly  is  tender,  the 
pulse  tremulous  and  rapid,  subsultus  agitates  the  limbs,  the  eye  looks 
dull,  the  cornea  has  lost  its  polish,  the  bladder  is  no  longer  emptied, 
partial  jiaralyses  may  manifest  themselves,  the  voice  b  lost,  and  tbe 
[tatieuC  dies  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day  in  a  state  of  extreme 
emaciation,  and  after  a  prolonged  struggle." 
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Causes. — Pyiemia  is  never  an  idiopathic  or  primary  affection ;  but 
either  00001*8  subsequently  to  diffuse  inflammation  of  veins,  erysipelas, 
diffused  abscess,  wounds  or  injuries  of  veins,  bones,  or  joints,  to  the 
suppurative  stage  of  some  low  form  of  inflammation,  or  in  connexion 
with  the  puerperal  state,  when  it  is  probably  the  result  of  suppurative 
phlebitis.  Operations  or  proceedings  of  any  kind  capable  of  inducing 
phlebitis,  may  give  rise  to  pyeemia.  Amputations,  operations  on 
bones,  removal  of  hemorrhoids,  are  well  known  to  have  frequently 
proved  fatal  by  pyaemia.  If  phlebitis  be  induced  in  any  way,  and  if 
in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood,  shock,  inadequate  food,  or  previous 
disease,  or  if  the  blood  be  contaminated  by  breathing  impure  air,  or  by 
any  defect  of  hygienic  arrangement,  or  if^  owing  to  pecaliarity  of 
season,  diseases  of  a  low  type  prevail,  the  phlebitis,  whatever  way 
induced,  will  be  apt  to  assume  the  spreading  or  erysipelatous  character, 
and  the  patient  will  then  be  in  danger  of  foiling  a  victim  to  pyaemia. 
These  circumstances  furnish  explanation  of  many  well-known  phe- 
nomena, and  suggest  strongly  the  importance  of  precautions,  the 
neglect  of  which  often  leads  to  distressing  results. 

Pyaemia  is  the  term  now  generally  employed  to  denote  this  remark- 
able  and  usually  fatal  constitutional  affection,  supposed  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  admission  of  pus  into  the  circulating  blood.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  pyohemia,  first  applied  to  this  disease  by  Piorry,  and  is 
synonymous  with  ichoremia,  a  term  recently  introduced  into  pathology. 
At  one  time,  the  terms  diffuse  suppurative  phlebitis  and  pyaemia 
were  used  as  synonymous  j  but  most  authors  now  employ  the  ex- 
pression, diffuse  suppurative  phlebitis,  to  denote  the  local  primary 
condition,  and  pyaemia,  to  comprehend  the  whole  constitutional 
symptoms  and  morbid  conditions  caused  by  the  blood  being  con- 
taminated by  pus. 

Morbid  Changes, — That  the  blood  undergoes  important  changes  in 
this  disease  must  be  admitted.  When  drawn  from  the  body,  it  is 
dark-coloured,  and  forms  a  loose  coagulum,  and  yields  a  turbid-looking 
serum.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain  large 
quantities  of  corpuscles,  having  a  complete  resemblance  to  pus-cells, 
and  these  bodies  are  regarded  as  constituting  the  essential  element  of 
this  disease.  In  some  instances,  these  bodies  have  an  exact  resemblance 
to  pus-cells ;  in  others,  they  resemble  more  the  granulation  or  exudation- 
cells  found  in  chronic  abscesses  occurring  in  cachectic  constitutions ; 
while  some  of  the  bodies  have  such  an  exact  similitude  to  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  that  the  most  practised  eye  fiedls  to  per*, 
ceive  a  difference.  Viewing  these  bodies  as  products  of  inflamma- 
tion, there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  they  are 
introduced  into  the  blood.  The  belief  still  most  generally  entertained 
is  that  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hunter,  Amott^  Beraixl,  Cruveil- 
hier,  and  many  others,  and  has  already  been  stated — namely,  that  the 
pus  is  the  result  of  phlebitis.     The  antecedent  existence  of  phlebitis 
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in  the  great  inBJority  of  cases  must  lie  admitted,  and  a  most  searchi: 
esamination  of  the  state  of  the  veins  vould  be  neceasaiy,  beft 
drawiug  the  cuncluaioa  that  phlebitis  is  not  the  source  of  the  pi 
leut  couUimination  of  the  blood. 

The  opinion  was  at  one  time  eutertoined,  that  pus  in  Bubstanoe,  pus 
unchanged,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  veius.  This  opinioD,  that  put 
may  pass  bodily  into  the  voins  without  any  change  in  its  compoid- 
tion,  is  DOW  abandoned  ;  but  a  doctrine  that  certain  kinds  of  pus  yield 
a  poison  which  entere  the  circulation,  contaminates  the  blood,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  iu  pyiemia, 
been  advocated  by  some  excellent  pathologists,  and  by  none  more. 
ably  than  by  Professor  Bennett  Another  belief  is,  that  "  instead 
being  formed  from  without,  and  absorbed  and  poured  into  the  bli 
they  are  actually  generated  in  that  fluid  itself,  during  its  passaga 
through  the  unhealthy  inflamed  tissue,  not,  however,  by  any  convei^ 
BJon  of  the  blood- globules  into  a  lymph  or  pua-cell,  but  as  a  couee- 
quence  of  those  changes  which  we  know,  by  their  eflects,  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  blood  by  circuJaling  through  inflamed  tissues,  but  with 
the  precise  nature  of  which  we  are  still  unacquainted."  Pus  or  som« 
similar  matter  having  been  introdoced  into  the  circulation,  gives  riae 
to  purulent  collections  much  more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  ia 
others.  S^dillot  found  that  in  100  cases  of  pyiemia,  the  lungs  were 
affected  in  99 ;  the  liver  and  spleen  in  1  of  12  j  the  muscles  in  1  of 
Ifi;  and  the  heart  in  1  of  20.  A  question  of  great  interest  ta. 
How  does  pus  commingled  with  the  blood  give  rise  to  these  purulent 
collections  t  "  Some  have  maintained  tliat  the  pus  in  substance  waa 
carried  to  the  parts  in  which  it  is  found,  and  there  simply  deposited. 
Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  tainted  blood  created  in  the  system  m 
general  tendency  to  inflammation,  which  was  developed  in  aevenl 
places  simultaneously.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  was  quite  true, 
neither  of  them  quite  false.  Foreign  sul»tances  entering  the  blood, 
and  failing  to  pass  out  of  it  again  through  the  natural  emunctoriCB  of 
tiko  body,  are  liable  to  be  stopped  when  they  arrive  at  the  first  net- 
work of  capillary  vci^els  that  lie  in  their  course.  Now  the  blood, 
circulating  in  the  veinn,  reaches  (much  of  it  at  least)  in  each  of  its 
circuits,  two  such  great  networks,  the  bo)>atio  and  the  pulmonai;. 
Through  the  pulmonary  network  all  the  blood  must  pnas,  through  Um 
hepatic  some  of  it ;  and  it  is  there,  in  the  capillary  tissue  of  thewl 
organs,  that  particles  of  pus,  and  other  material  substances,  foreign  to' 
^the  blood,  and  incapable  of  being  eliminated  with  the  customary  ex-  ' 
cretions,  are  apt  to  stick,  or  be  entangled,  and  to  excite  inflammation. 
Some  of  them,  however,  in  general,  pass  on,  and  arriving  at  the  left 
aide  of  the  heart,  are  transmitted,  with  the  arterial  blood,  to  varuxK 
parts  of  the  body,  there  to  exercise  a  similar  deleterious  influenoe. 

"  Such  was,  and  is,  the  theory ;  and  it  has  been  tested  and  confirmed 
by  direct  experiment.     Inasmuch  as  the  oonyeyance  of  the  pus 
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be  traced  bj  the  eye,  nor  the  manner  of  its  being  collected  into  an 
abscess  demonstrated,  except  bj  inference,  Cmveilhier  introduced 
quicksilver  into  the  veins  of  animals ;  a  metal  which  is  liquid,  and 
divisible  into  very  minute  particles^  and  which  exerts  no  chemical 
agency  upon  the  vital  fluid.  When  the  mercury  was  inserted  into 
the  veins  which  concur  to  form  the  vena  portse,  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  was  arrested  in  the  liver.  In  that  organ,  the 
animal  being  killed  a  certain  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  metal, 
small,  roundish,  red  spots  were  always  discoverable,  which  passed  gra- 
dually into  little  abscesses  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  inflammatory 
redness  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each  red  spot,  and  of  each  abscess,  lay 
a  minute  globule  of  mercury.  A  few  similar  points  of  suppuration 
were  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  lungs  also.  But  when  the  quicksilver 
was  put  into  the  blood  in  its  direct  course  towards  the  vena  cava, 
then  it  was  in  the  lungs  that  these  points  were  either  exclusively 
detected,  or  at  any  rate  most  numerous."  Such  are  the  views  of  our 
best  authors,  and  I  regret  that  my  space  will  not  allow  me  to  give 
those  of  Lee,  Tesaier,  Bonnet^  Darcet,  Millington  and  others,  on  this 
interesting  subject. 

TrecUmerU, — ^The  only  cases,  in  which  I  have  seen  benefit  from 
treatment,  were  those  in  which  the  patient  took  opium  three  times  a- 
day ;  wine,  brandy,  and  egg,  the  wine  and  brandy  in  large  quantities ; 
and  25  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  every  four  hours. 

VARICOSE  VEINS. 

CAUSES,  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTEBS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

Varix,  which  has  been  defined  to  mean,  "  a  vein  pretematurally 
dilated  without  the  dilatation  being  instituted  to  answer  any  good 
purpose  in  the  animal  economy,"  may  originate  in  any  permanent 
obstruction  to  the  venous  return,  as,  for  instance,  in  pressure  on  the 
venous  trunks  above,  induced  by  distended  rectum,  by  diseased  liver, 
by  the  gravid  uterus,  by  aneurismal  or  other  tumours ;  or  it  may  arise 
from  some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  or 
lungs,  or  from  relaxation  or  weakness  of  the  coats  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  it  arises  more  frequently  from  weakness 
of  the  veins  than  from  any  other  cause.  In  some  examples,  obstruc- 
tion from  inflammation  in  the  vein  itself  has  been  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  the  disease ;  and,  in  some,  violent  and  sudden  muscular  exer- 
tion has  occasioned  it. 

Varices  occur  principally  in  three  situations,  namely,  in  the  lower 
extremities,  in  the  spermatic  cord,  when  the  disease  is  termed  vari- 
cocele ;  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  constituting  the  dis- 
ease called  hemorrhoids,  or  piles.  Varicose  veins  occur  occasionally 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  various  examples  of  which  are  recorded, 
and  in  most  of  them  the  disease  could  be  clearly  traced  to  some  ob* 
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struction  to  the  returu  of  the  blood  by  tlie  venous  trunks  leoilitig  ft 
the  affected  part.  It  ia  to  varices  in  tlie  lower  extremity  that 
following  observatiouB  are  intended  to  ajijily.  It  is  an  extrei 
rare  thing  for  the  deep-seated  veins  to  be  the  subjects  of  thin  d'tt 
in  consequence  of  their  coats  being  supported  by  suiTounding  textures. 
Tlie  veBsels  which  afiWrd  examples  are  the  vena  sapUoiia  interna,  and 
the  vena  aaphena  externa ;  hut  principully  the  former,  the  brwnohw 
of  which  about  the  ankle  and  tuner  ]>art  of  the  leg  are  often  aSected. 
These  veins  are  so  situated  that  their  coats  receive  little  support  from 
surrounding  structures  to  aid  them  in  resisting  the  dilatation  caused 
by  accumulation  of  blood  witlun  them. 

The  calibre  of  a  vein  affected  with  thia  disease  is  enlarged-  Tho 
vessel  is  not  only  dilated,  the  dilatation  either  being  nearly  equable, 
or  presenting  sacculated  or  knotty  protuberances  on  various  parts,  but 
it  ia  also  elongated,  and  thereby  becomes  tortuous.  In  many  instances 
the  vein  exhibits  a  very  irregular  aspect,  being  equably  wide  at  some 
parts,  comparatively  narrow  at  others,  and  at  others  dilated  into  irre- 
gularly shagied  cavities.  The  enlargement  may  be  accompanied  either 
by  increased  or  diminished  thickness  of  the  coats,  or  by  both  states  mt 
different  points.  The  state  of  the  coats,  however,  is  not  the  same  in 
the  different  forms  of  varix,  nor  in  the  same  form  at  different  periods. 
Haaaie  makes  the  following  observations  on  this  subject.  "  In  persons 
affected  with  a  morbid  preponderance  of  the  venous  system,  we  first  of 
all  observe  an  undue  prominence  of  the  veins  of  the  skin.  These 
appear  in  dense  nets  of  branches,  remarkable  for  their  diffuse  distribu- 
tion, and  are  generally  turgid  with  blood,  or  liable  to  liccome  so  from 
the  slightest  mechanical  or  dynamical  causes — like  what,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  be  the  effect  of  violeut  and  prolonged 
muscular  exertion.  In  this  condition  of  the  veins  their  coats  have 
not  undergone  any  absolute  change,  being  everywhere  proportionnt 
to  the  width  of  the  calibre  ;  the  vessels  are  not  more 
tortuous,  and  cannot  as  yet  be  called  morbidly  altered  ;  aHer  a  w1 
however,  the  veins  become  permanently  diluted,  an  occi 
frequent  in  elderly  than  iu  young  persona.  This  is  brought  about  hj 
a  reinforcement  of  the  fibrous  texture  of  their  estemitl  coat,  in  the 
shape  of  an  accession  of  oonapicuoua  transverse  fibres.  Meanwhile  Um 
internal  membrane  remains  unchanged  in  structure,  merely  display] 
numerous  lines  or  superficial  furrows  running  lengthwise,  and 
vessel  still  maintains  its  natural  course,  not  assuming  a  more  aim 
but  rather,  if  anything,  a  straighter  direction  than  before, 
not  oollapso  when  cut  through,  but  remains  patent,  and  is  distingui 
able  from  the  arteries  by  its  colour,  which  is  of  the  same  pale  red 
the  fibro- felt- like  texture  constituting  the  normal  external  meml 
of  a  vein.  The  valves  remain  unaltered.  In  this  condition 
aaphena  is  frequently  found  in  old  persons ;  so  likewise  are 
brftnchee  of  the  vesical  plexus,  whilst  other  branches  nutuifest 
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farther  changes.     In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
external  membrane  of  the  vein  is  not  thickened,  but,  along  with  the 
other  membrane,  undei'goes  considerable  attenuation,  in  proportion  as 
the  vein  becomes  more  and  more  dilated.     Conformably  with  their 
irregular  disposition,  the  intermediate  fibres  give   way   unequally, 
allowing  the  internal  membrane  to  jut  out  in  sao-like  protrusions,  and 
to  establish  so  many  irregular,  constricted,  pear-shaped,  and  often  in 
appearance,  pediculated  tumours.     At  the  commencement  of  some  of 
the  smaller  branches  the  membrane  thus  forms  pouch-like  dilatations, 
or  forces  itself  between  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  external  mem- 
brane in  lengthy   protuberances,  which  exceed  in  circumference  that 
of  the  vein  in  its  natural  state ;  or,  it  may,  perhaps,  distend  cylindri- 
cally  and  pretty  equably  for  a  considerable  length  the  intermediate 
fibres  before  alluded  ta     Meanwhile  the  valves  become  attenuated, 
and  pulled  asunder  transversely,  so  as  to  be  rendered  useless :  in  many 
instances  they  become  partially  or  wholly  obliterated,  and  are  torn 
into  shreds,  or  destroyed  as  far  as  their  free  border,  which  then  runs 
across  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  like  a  filament  or  band,  attached  by 
the  two  extremities  to  the  internal  membrane.  The  veins  now  appear 
elongated,  and  their  course  very  tortuous." 

Varicose  veins  at  first  contain  blood  in  a  fluid  state;  but  an 
alteration  of  the  contents,  which  frequently  occurs,  is  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  whereby  the  vessels  become  obstructed.  The  formation 
of  coagula  is  considered  to  be  a  product  of  inflammation,  varicose 
veins  being  liable  to  be  attacked  by  that  process,  and,  as  was  stated 
in  the  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  some  of  the  forms 
of  phlebitis,  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  an  early  result  of  inflamma- 
tion when  it  attacks  the  venous  tissues. 

In  many  instances,  varicose  veins  create  little  inconvenience  ;  in 
others,  they  cause  much  discomfort  and  annoyance  by  pain,  fulness, 
and  weakness  of  the  afiected  part,  aggravated  by  exercise  and  the 
erect  posture.  The  following  results  are  not  unfrequent — ^phle- 
bitis, hemorrhage,  certain  conditions  of  cellular  tissue,  varicose 
ulcers,  and  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Inflammation  of  the  vein  may  be  of  a  slight  grade,  giving  rise  to 
coagulation  of  its  contents ;  or  it  may  afiect  both  vein  and  cellular 
tissue,  and,  reaching  the  suppurative  grade,  give  rise  to  a  small  abscess 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  to  varicose  ulcer,  although  this 
is  not,  as  will  hereafter  be  stated,  the  mode  in  which  the  form  of 
ulcer  denominated  varicose  usually  originates.  Phlebitis,  when  a  con- 
sequence of  varicose  veins,  usually  assumes  the  form  of  fibrinous 
phlebitis,  producing  destruction,  or  of  limited  suppurative  phlebitis, 
but  veiy  rarely  indeed  that  of  the  difiuse  suppurative  variety.  In 
some  instances,  the  vein  and  superficial  parts  have  become  so  greatly 
attenuated  as  to  produce  bursting  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  serious, 
and  occasionally  even  by  &tal  hemorrhage.*  The  valves  being  rendered 
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incapable  of  pei-forming  their  office,  the  presaure  of  the  colitmn 
blood  may  give  rise  either  to  inflammation,  or  to  tncrease  of  dilata- 
tion, and  eventually  to  liemorrhage,  which,  as  there  is  do  obstacle  tc 
the  descent  of  the  blood  from  the  trunka  of  the  Teins,  may  be  ex- 
cesaive. 

Other  conditions  of  frequent  occurrence  are,  cedema  of  the  cellular' 
tissue,  merely  from  obstruction  of  circulation ;  or  ocdematouB  effusion, 
as  a  product  of  a  low  grade  of  inflsmmatiou  of  the  ceilu 
when  the  f>ubutance  oft'used  ia  of  a  less  fluid  character  than  when  the 
oedema  ni'ises  from  the  obstruction  to  free  circulation  ;  or,  if  the 
inflamniation  be  of  a  rather  higher  grade,  the  cellular  tissue  may  be 
consolidated  by  effusion  of  lymph.  Such  are  the  more  frequent 
conditions  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  varices  in  general ;  but  in 
that  variety  which  constitutes  a  form  of  hemorrhoids,  a  different 
state  of  cellular  tissue  is  found,  as  will  be  stated  in.  another  section. 

Varicose  ulcers  are  frequent  consequences  of  varices,  and  thef 
arise  either  from  limited  suppurative  phlebitis  ending  in  abscess,  and 
the  formation  of  an  ulcer,  or  from  infiammation  of  the  skin,  which 
either  cracks  or  has  a  scab  formed  over  an  ii-ritated  and  inflamed  |»r^ 
where  an  ulcer  ultimately  forms. 

Trealnhenl. — The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  is  either  pailiatwt 
or  radical :  the  former  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  latter, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  ought  always  to  be  prefen-ed,  except 
when  the  disease  endangers  the  life  of  the  jHitient. 

Pallialive  Trealmml. — One  of  the  most  important  indications, 
except  in  the  case  of  pregnancy,  is  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  exciting 
cause  ;  and  for  that  purpose  remedies  adapted  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ought  to  he  prescribed.  In  all  cases,  it  ia 
advisable  to  preserve  the  bowels  in  a  regular  state — to  enjoin  the  <aae 
of  light  nourishment,  but  with  alwtinence  from  liquids — to  direct  the 
patieut  not  to  remain  long  in  the  erect  posture — to  remove  from  time 
to  time  from  the  weakened  vessels  the  weight  of  the  superinciimbenl 
column  of  blood — to  recommend  that  the  recumbeut  poetun 
frequently  assumed  in  order  to  favour  the  return  of  blood,  and 
violent  or  long  continued  muscular  exertion  be  avoided ;  and,  es 
in  the  case  of  phlebitis,  to  support  the  weakened  vessels  by  means 
pressure.  For  this  last  purpose,  a  common  roller,  or  a  stan^edj 
bandage,  or  elastic  bandages  of  India-rubber,  are  sometimes 
the  two  most  convenient  a]ipliances,  as  affording  a  very  equal  preesara^J 
are  an  elastic  stocking,  or  an  elastic  bandage  of  stocking  web.  ~" 
pressui-e  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  support,  and  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  dilated  veins,  but  not  to  produce  any  undue  constnoUon 
of  the  limb. 

If  the  varicose  veins  be  affected  with  phlebitis,  pressure  will  be 
extremely  injurious.  In  such  cases,  the  treatment  consists  in  pre- 
serving the  whole  body  at  perfect    rest, — keeping  the  affected  limb 
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in  the  horizontal  poetnre, — applying  leeches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  vein, — employing  either  cold  lotions  or  warm  applioatioDS,  as  may 
be  most  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  together  with  the 
strict  observance  of  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

Radical  Treatment. — It  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  explain 
all  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  effecting  a  radical  cure. 

Some  of  the  methods  are-^1.  Puncturing  the  vein,  first  proposed 
by  Hippocrates.     2.  Excision,  originally  suggested  by  Celsus.     3. 
Tying  the  vein,  anciently  proposed  by  Paulus  ^gineta,  revived  by 
Home,  and  afterwards  very  properly  abandoned.     4.  Cutting  through 
the  vein  by  subcutaneous  section,  as  practised  by  Brodie.     5,  Cauter-» 
ization,  of  which  proceeding  there  are  several  varieties,  one  of  which 
recommended  by  Seatin,  Bonnet,  and  others,  consists  in  making  a 
series  of  small  eschars  in  the  skin  by  means  of  potassa  fusa  or  the 
chloride  of  zinc — the  object  aimed  at  being  obliteration  by  adhesion  of 
portions  of  the  vein.     6.  Pressure  by  means  of  a  needle  and  twiste!l 
suture^  in  order  to  effect  obliteration  of  the  vein,  has  been  practised 
with  considerable  success  by  M.  Yelpeau.     He  introduces  a  needle 
underneath  the  vein,  and  applies  a  twisted  suture  round  its  ends,  and 
if  considerable  inflammation  supervenes,  he  withdraws  it  in  a  few  days; 
his  object  being  to  induce  sufficient  inflammation  to   reach   the 
fibrinous  grade,  and  thereby  to  cause  occlusion ;  but  if  little  inflam- 
mation result,  he  allows  the  needle  to  eat  its  way  through.     Few 
serious  consequences  have  resulted  from  this  operation ;   and  it  is 
preferable  to  other  modes  for  attempting  obliteration  of  varicose  veins. 
An  excellent  addition  to  this  mode  of  treatment  is  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lee,  to  divide  by  subcutaneous  section  the  portion  of  vein  between 
the  pins  after  coagulation  has  taken  place.     Obliteration  of  the  vein 
is  thereby  ensured. 

PHLEBOLITHES  OR  VEINSTONES. 

These  concretions  have  been  found  in  dilated  veins  in  the  neck, 
extremities,  in  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord,  scrotum,  bladder,  and 
prostate  gland.  They  are  formed  by  the  degeneration  of  coagula, 
and  are  composed  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
When  in  an  accessible  situation,  removal  by  excision  is  the  only 
useful  proceeding. 

ENTRANCE  OF  AIR  INTO  VEINS. 

Wepfer,  Yander-Heyden,  and  other  physiologists  knew,  long  ago, 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  veins  \  but  this 
interesting  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  excited  much  attention  until 
Morgagni,  Valsalva,  Bichat,  Nysten,  and  Magendie  made  the  injection 
of  air  into  the  veins  of  animals  a  subject  of  experiment.  Bichat 
stated  that  the  introduction  of  a  single  bubble  kills  the  animal  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning :  but  Nysten  and  others  have  clearly  showii 
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that  thia  is  erroneous,  and  that  wliile  a  small  quantity,  if  rapiiliyfl 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  cuu.'ks  almost  instantaaeooafl 
death,  if  injected  slowly,  it  only  causes  great  distress,  bat  dooAfl 
not  destroy  life ;  nud  thut  two  or  three  cubic  inches  will  Dot  ■ 
destroy  life  or  produce  serious  inconvenience,  provided  it  be  intro- 
duced very  slowly  and  gradually  ;  the  blood  appearing  in  the  laat- 
inentioned  mode  of  introduction  to  combine  with  or  to  dissolve  and 
carry  away  the  air.  In  the  practice  of  surgery,  we  do  not  meet  with 
demouHtratiouB  of  the  effects  of  the  forcible  injection ;  but  nnfor< 
innately,  the  fatal  results  of  the  accidental  spontaneous  admission 
of  air  have  been  too  frequently  demonstrated.  This  ac<^dent 
first  occurred  in  1818.  in  the  experience  of  M.  Beanchesne,  in  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tumour  from  the  lower  jiart  of  th« 
neck.  It  was  necessary  to  disarticulate  and  raise  up  the  cUvicle; 
and  while  this  was  being  effected,  the  patient  became  faint,  exclaimed 
"*[  am  dying,"  and  expired  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dissec- 
tion revealed  a  small  wound  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  subclavian,  and  the  entrance  of  air  through  that  wound 
caused  the  &tal  result  The  accident  has  since  happened  in  the  practice 
of  Mirault,  Clemot,  Roiuc,  Mogendie,  Castara,  Dupuytreu,  Delpech, 
Biggin,  B.  Cooper,  Erichsen,  Warren,  Mott,  Stevens,  and  othera,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  occurrence  of  this  accident  in  the 
hunmn  subject  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  French 
Academy  to  investigate  the  snbjeot  of  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins  ; 
and  the  labours  of  Magendie,  Amussat,  Wattmann,  and  CormacJc 
have  greatly  contributed  to  give  clearness  to  our  views  on  thia  subjecL 

SymptoTM. — The  local  symptoms  are  a  peculiar  sound  of  a  hiasiug, 
gurgling,  lapping,  or  sucking  character,  produced  by  the  entrance  of 
the  air,  and  the  appearance  of  bubbles  about  the  wound  in  the  veiiL 
The  patient  ia  suddenly  seized  with  the  constitutional  symptoms  ;  <rf 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  great  faintness,  a  horrible  feeling  of 
terror  and  impending  danger,  inducing  him  in  general  to  exoUim  that 
he  ia  dying,  a  convulsive  straggle,  and  great  oppression  in  breathing. 
A  "  churning  noise  is  heard  in  the  heart,  aynchronouB  with  the 
ventricular  systole;"  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  chest  "perceives 
at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  bubbling,  thrilling,  rasping  senaatioti, 
occasioned  by  the  air  and  blood  being,  as  it  were,  whipped  togetbcr" 
within  the  ventricle.  The  heart's  action  becomes  extremely  feeble,  and 
the  pulse  almost  imperceptible.  The  symptoms  may  pass  off,  and  the 
patient  may  rally,  if  only  a  small  quantity  ofair  has  entered  ;  bat  mora 
copious  entrance  speedily  causes  death  without  convulsions,  as  if  bjr 
simple  syncope  ;  but,  "  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  struggle  to  the  last" 

TIte  period  at  which  death  occurs  varies. — In  some  cases,  life  ia 
destroyed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  in  others,  the 
period  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  In  the  majority 
of  patients  who  have  survivedj  several  hotirs  have  elapsed   b«foct^ 
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consciouEoieas  and  strength  were  restored.  Some  patients — as,  for 
example,  those  of  Koux  and  Malgaigne— -recovered  from  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  accident,  and  died  afterwards  of  pneumonia. 

Mode  of  death, — For  some  time  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the 
heart  continues  to  heat ;  it  is  the  uUimum  morieru,  in  this  instance. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  air  distending  the  heart  would  clog  its 
action ;  and  that  death  would  begin  there.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
mode  of  death  would  seem  to  be  the  following : — ^The  blood  becoming 
mingled  with  air,  assumes  a  frothy  character  in  the  right  ventricle, 
and  thence  is  sent  through  the  pulmonary  artery ;  but  is  more  or  less 
arrested  in  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  or  terminal  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  in  consequence  of  the  right  ventricle  being  unable  to 
overcome  the  mechanical  obstacle  presented  by  air  bubbles  in  these 
vessels.  The  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  for  the 
systemic  circulation,  grows  less  and  less,  according  to  the  increase  of 
obstruction  and  arrest  in  the  capillariqfi  of  the  lungs.  The  supply  to  the 
head  is  inadequate  to  afford  due  stimulus  to  the  nervous  centre,  and 
syncope  results.  If  circulation  be  not  restored,  the  syncope  continues ; 
the  respiratory  movements  then  cease,  and  life  becomes  extinct; 
the  heart  last  fiEuling  in  its  action,  from  want  of  its  necessary  stimulus, 
the  blood. 

The  cause, — Owing  to  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum 
in  the  pericardium  during  inspiration,  there  is,  during  that  process,  a 
suction  action,  called  by  some  "  venous  inspiration,**  in  the  veins  within 
and  near  the  thorax,  extending  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  ceasing 
where  the  coats  of  the  veins  collapse.  The  space  in  which  this 
suction  action  exists  is  that  in  which  venous  flux  and  reflux  are  per- 
ceptible. It  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  neck  and  axilla ;  and 
if  a  vein  be  wounded  in  this  situation,  there  is  a  risk  of  air  obtaining 
entrance ;  and  hence,  in  reference  to  this  accident,  that  the  neck  and 
axilla  constitute  the  dangerous  region — the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
more  particularly  deserving  that  appellation.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  recorded  instances  of  this  accident  took  place  in  consequence 
of  veins  being  wounded  in  that  region.  In  the  patients  of  Beauchesne, 
B^gin,  Mirault,  XJlrick,  and  in  a  case  of  attempted  suicide,  recorded 
by  Erichsen,  the  internal  jugular  vein  was  wounded;  in  Mai- 
gaigne's  patient  it  was  the  external  jugular  vein ;  in  a  case  by  Delpech, 
it  was  the  axillary  vein  ;  in  one  by  Mott,  it  was  the  facial  vein ;  in 
a  case  by  Warren,  it  was  the  subscapular  vein ;  in  one  by  Castara,  it 
was  a  vein  which  opened  into  the  subscapular,  while  the  tumour 
was  being  raised  up ;  and  in  one  by  Dupuytren,  it  was  a  large  vein 
in  the  neck,  communicating  with  the  jugular,  that  was  cut  at  the 
last  stroke  of  the  knife,  whilst  the  tumour  was  being  forcibly  drawn 
up.  The  vein  was  found  adherent  to  a  comer  of  the  wound,  and 
remained  open. 

Circunistcmces  favouring  Hie  accident, — 1.  The  site  of  the  wounded 
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vein  being  in  the  dangerous  regions.  2,  Canalization  o' 
by  its  coats  being  thickened  by  morbid  deposits,  by  being  adbereut  to 
condensed,  consolidated  surrounding  textures,  or  by  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  muscles  :  any  of  these  three  conditions  may  liave  a  canal- 
izing effect  3.  Traction  on  the  vein.  4.  A  stretched  position  of  the 
part  operated  upon.  5,  Thu  form  of  the  wound.  6.  The  position  of 
the  vein  in  the  wound  ;  a  vein  cut  in  the  comer  of  a  wouud  being  Apt 
to  gape,  as  Dupuytren's  case  demonstrated,     7.  Deep  iuspiratio 

Treatment. — In  operations  in  dangerous  localitiee,  preventive  treat-  I 
ment,  consisting  of  pressure  on  tlio  cardiac  side  of  the  wound  by  tfas  I 
fingers  of  an  intelligent  assistant,  maintenance  of  a  relaxed  positicHi  1 
of  the  part  operated  upon,  and  the  prevention  of  stretching  of  vein%  V 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.     It  ia  also  important  to  avoid  MM 
muah  as  posaible  cutting  veins  of  any  considerable  size,  and  eBpeclall/f 
any  vein  in  which  the  venous  pulse  is  perceptible.     For  reasons  for 
merlj  (stated,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  inspiration  sbonld  be  feeble^ 
and  this  is  effectually  secured  by  the  employment  of  anKsthesia.    ForV 
pi'eventing  deep  iuspirotion,  some  have  recommended  that  the  chert  1 
should  bo  firmly  bandaged  during  the  operation;  but  I  concur  with  1 
those  who  on  principle  object  to  this  proceeding,  and  especially  if  tbs  I 
patient  is  to  be  brought  Into  a  state  of  auKsthesia.     Curative  treat- 
ment should  have  for  its  object  the  fulfilment  of  tliese  indication!  : — 
1.  To  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  blcod  to  the  brain,  so  as  toward 
off  death  by  syncope.     With  this  view  the  patient  should  be  placed 
recumbent,  with  the  head  low,  and  pressnre  should  be  made  on  the 
axillary  and  femoral  arteries,  so  as  to  direct  iia  much  lis  possible  of  tJio 
circulating  current  to  the  brain.     2.  To  maintain  the  action  of  the 
heart  by  artificial  respiration,  and  friction  at  the  pTECordinl  region.  3. 
To  promote  the  removal  of  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  of  the  langs ; 
for  which  purpose  also,  artificial  respiration  will  be  the  more  oaeAil 
means.     4.  After  recovering  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident, 
to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  whidi 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HERNIA. 

Abdominal  liemiee,  or  ruptures^  are  usually  divided,  if  their  con- 
dition is  taken  as  the  basis  of  arrangement,  into  three  classes,  namely, 
redticible,  irreducible^  and  strangtUated;  or,  if  they  are  arranged 
according  to  situation,  into  four,  namely,  inguinal,,  femoral,  vmbUiccU, 
and  ventral.  It  will  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  subject^ 
if  we  consider  these  two  divisions  separately,  giving  under  the  first, 
the  general  doctrines  of  hernia,  and  under  the  second,  the  different 
forms  of  hernia,  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  living  body. 

REDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

Definition, — A  hernia  is  reducible,  when  it  can  be  easily  returned 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Syin/ptoma* — In  reducible  hernia  there  is  a  swelling,  which  presents 
the  following  characters  :  — It  is  unattended  with  heat,  discoloration, 
tenderness,  pain,  or  even  uneasiness,  except  when  the  tumour  first 
takes  place,  at  which  period  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weakness  in  the 
parts  is  in  some  instances  complained  o£     The  swelling  begins  from 
above,  and  gradually  descends  ;  it  is  brought  on  by  the  erect  posture, 
coughing,  sneezing,  pressing  on  the  abdomen,  or  by  any  exertion  of 
the  abdominal   muscles  or  diaphragm;   and  it   disappears  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  or   when  gentle  pressure  is  applied.     During 
coughing  it  becomes  larger  and  tense,  and  communicates  a  sudden 
impulse  fco  the   hand  of  the  examiner.     These  symptoms  may  be 
observed  in  every  reducible  tumour;   but  there  are  others,  which, 
although   more  variable,  characterize  a  hernial  tumour,  and  when 
present,  furnish  information  regarding  its  contents.     If  the  swelling 
be  elastic,  uniform,  and  compressible,  and  if  its  return  be  sudden  and 
attended  with  a  peculiar  gurgling  noise— the  gargouillement  of  the 
French  writers — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hernia  is  formed  of 
intestine.     The  smooth  surface  of  the  intestine  makes   its   return 
easy  and  sudden,  and  the  mixture  of  air  with  other  intestinal  contents 
gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  gurgling  sound.     If  the  swelling  be  more 
solid  and  uneven — if  it  feel  heavy  to  the  patient — if  it  be  doughy  to 
the  touch,  and  receive  an  impression  from  the  fingers  of  the  examiner, 
and  if  its  return  be  gradual  and  unattended  with  any  peculiar  sound, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  omental  hernia.  When  omentum 
forms  the  hernia,  its  sur&ce  becomes  moulded  by  the  surrounding 
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parttt,  and  in  conaequence,  ita  return  into  the  abdomen  is  graduoL 
If  a  portion  of  the  awclling  be  elastic,  aod  return  suddeiily  with  a 
gurgling  noise  ;  and  if  the  roiuainiag  part  be  doughy  and  its  return 
more  gradual  and  leas  easily  accomplished,  the  hernia  is  iti  all  pro- 
bability formed  of  intestine  and  omoutuiu.  These  diacriminatmg 
symptoms,  when  well  marked,  as  they  usually  are  in  hernia  of  short 
standing  and  moderate  size,  furnish  very  Batisfactory  information 
regarding  the  contents  of  the  liemia  ;  but  if  the  hernia  be  small,  it  is 
often  difficult  and  even  impoBsible  to  arrive  at  a  decided  coDcluiaon 
as  to  its  contents  ;  and  if  it  be  of  long  standing,  there  isfretgaently  tlie 
same  diSinulty,  since  the  thickening  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  adlie- 
sion  of  the  parts  of  the  hernia  to  each  other,  and  change  of  structure, 
diminish  the  accuracy  of  any  nice  discrimination  by  the  touch.  When 
the  hernia  is  formed  of  intestine  alone,  it  is  called  an  Enterocete ; 
when  of  omentum  alone,  an  Epiplocele;  when  of  both  intestine  and 
omentum,  an  Entero-cpiplooele ;  and  when  of  a  redundant  portion  of 
bowel  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum,  a  Hernia  Litrica. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  consists  in  return- 
ing it  into  the  abdomen,  and  preventing  its  rocnrrence  by  the  presstire 
of  a  truss.  A  reducible  hernia  generally  goes  up  of  itself^  when  the 
patient  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  more  especially  if  the 
thigh  on  the  affected  side  be  brought  a  little  upwards  and  inwards, 
so  as  to  i-elax  the  parts  about  the  hernia.  When  it  d<:«s  not  rettim 
of  itself,  it  may  btf  replaced  by  certain  manual  jiroceedings,  technic&lly 
called  the  operation  of  the  taxis  ;  thu  manner  of  performing  which 
varies  in  some  respects,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  hernia,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter.  Pressure  by  means  of  a  truss  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  hernia,  While  tba 
patient  requires  to  use  a  truss,  the  treatment  is  palliative  or  pre- 
ventive; when  it  has  induced  such  a  change  as  to  prevent  any  tendency 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  hernia,  the  cure  is  said  to  be  complete  or 
radical.  There  is  no  period  of  life  at  which  a  trusM  may  not  be  used. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  a  child  ; 
but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  if  a  truss  be  sufficiently  weak,  tt  may 
be  worn  by  the  youngest  children  without  inconvenience  ;  and  as  m 
complete  or  radical  cure  is  readily  produced  in  early  life,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  application  of  a  truss  should  not  be 
delayed.  The  only  condition  of  parts,  in  early  life,  which  forbids  the 
use  of  the  truRs  is  the  testicle  not  having  descended  through  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  pressure  and  thickening  of  parts,  under  theM 
circumstances,  niight  present  an  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  testicle^ 
and  cause  its  permanent  retention  in  the  abdomen  ;  but  fortunately 
tliis  condition  of  the  testicle  is  of  rare  occurrence.  If,  however,  it 
should  present  itself  in  a  case  of  reducible  hernia,  the  apJilicatioD  of 
the  truss  ouglit  to  be  delayed  uutil  the  testicle  has  made  its  way  into 
the  scrotum. 
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In  regard  to  tlie  use  of  a  truss,  the  following  points  are  deserving 
of  consideration  : — 

1.  The  ways  in  which  a  truss  produces  a  radical  cure. — If  a  hernia 
has  been  very  saddenly  produced,  if  it  be  very  small,  and  if  it  be  veiy 
quickly  returned,  the  hernial  sac  may  either  return  with  the  hernia, 
or  be  gradually  drawn  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  After 
the  return  of  the  sac,  the  pressure  of  a  truss  sometimes  produces 
sufficient  diminution  of  the  opening  by  contraction,  effusion  of  lymph, 
and  consequent  joining  of  the  sur&ces,  to  prevent  any  future  protru- 
sion of  sac  or  hernia.  This  kind  of  cure,  however,  in  which  the  sac 
returns,  and  its  future  protrusion  is  prevented  by  the  diminution  of 
the  opening,  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  small  hemiie  of  short  stand- 
ing. If  a  hernia  be  of  considerable  size,  and  more  especially  if  it  be 
also  of  long  standing,  the  distension  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  parts  excite  a  degree  of  inflammation  by  which 
those  parts  and  the  sac  become  adherent  to  each  other,  so  that  the  sac 
cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  kind  of  complete  cure 
already  described  cannot  take  place.  2.  After  the  return  of  a  hernia, 
the  sac  being  empty,  contracts  by  its  own  elasticity,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law,  that  membranous  parts  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  state  of  their  contents.  This  kind  of  closure  of  the 
hernial  sac  is  analogous  to  the  contraction  of  the  tubular  portion  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  exists  within  the  inguinal  canal  for  some  time 
after  the  descent  of  the  testicle.  A  truss,  by  approximating  to  each 
other  the  sides  of  the  hernial  sac,  may  assist  the  natural  elasticity  in 
closing  up  its  neck,  and  in  bringing  about  a  radical  cure.  3.  Occa- 
sionally the  wearing  of  a  truss  for  a  long  time  produces  thickening  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  it,  or  of  both, 
and  thus  interrupts  the  communication  between  the  cavities  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  hernial  saa  4.  The  pressure  of  a  truss  often  excites 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  sac,  by  which  its  opposite  sides  become 
joined  together  by  coagulable  lymph,  and  a  recurrence  of  hernia  is 
prevented.  5.  Par6,  Amaud,  and  others  record  cases  in  which  com- 
plete cures  were  effected  by  the  Arm  adhesion  of  the  formerly  pro- 
truded parts  to  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdomen  around  the  mouth 
of  the  hernial  sac ;  and  as  in  these  cases  trusses  had  been  worn,  it 
was  believed  that  the  pressure  gave  rise  to  inflammation  in  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  and  that  this  inflammation,  having  extended  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  produced  the  adhesions. 
6.  Absorption  of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sac  sometimes 
produces  radical  cure.  I  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
this  condition  of  parts  to  the  students  at  this  School  of  Medicine, 
in  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  worn  a  truss  for  many  years  for 
the  cure  of  a  reducible  hernia. 

2.  The  situation  to  which  the  truss  should  he  applied, — Since  the 
immediate  object  which  the  surgeon  desires  to  accomplish  by  the 
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preusure  of  the  truss  u,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  hernia,  ftnd  4^| 
ultinjute  oVijeut,  to  iuduce  eome  of  the  yarious  changes  a.lr«ai^H 
doBcribed  by  which  the  teadency  to  ita  recuireuce  may  be  remov«4^| 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  precise  part  to  which  the  pressure  ehooUH 
be  applied  is,  that  where  the  hernia  first  quits  the  abdomen.  S 

3.  The  length  oftiiae  a  truss  thould  be  room. — As  the  prospect  of  MM 
complete  onre  is  very  different  at  the  different  periods  of  life,  it  being^ 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty  in  young  pei-sons,  occasionully  tact  with 
in  adults,  and  not  to  be  expected  in  elderly  persons,  there  will  lie  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  length  of  time  that  the  tmas  must  be 
worn,  as  well  ah  in  the  object  of  wearing  it ;  the  object  being  at  one 
period  merely  preventive  or  palliative  treatment,  at  others  palUatiTe 
treatment  and  radical  cure.  In  young  persons  a  complete  care  is 
often  effected  in  less  than  twelve  months,  in  adults  seldom  under  two 
years  at  least,  and  in  old  persons  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  regard 
to  the  time  a  truss  should  be  worn,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  reomrkfi,  '*  Yon 
will  be  asked  by  the  patient  when  you  have  applied  the  truss,  how 
long  he  is  to  wear  it ;  tell  him  to  wear  it  at  leasttwo  years.  He  will 
then  ash  you  whether  he  is  likely  to  be  cured  at  the  end  of  that  time; 
your  answer  must  be  that  thb  must  depend  upon  his  age.  A  young 
)«rBon  is  generally  cured  at  the  end  of  two  years,  but  it  will  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  continue  to  use  the  truss  for  three  years.  If  the 
person  be  not  young,  there  ia  not  much  hojie  of  etfecting  the  cun 
of  hernia  by  wearing  a  truss,"  M 

The  truss  should  he  constantly  worn,  not  only  during  the  dny  ba^| 
also  during  the  night,  because  although  the  probability  of  a  recurreBW^ 
of  the  hernia  is  by  no  means  great  in  the  recumbent  posture,  yet  It 
might  be  induced  by  a  cough,  or  any  sudden  change  in  the  poatnre  of 
the  body  in  bed,  and  then  the  cure  would  require  to  be  commenced 
anew  from  that  period. 

4.  Tlie  elaef  sources  of  inconvenience  from  toearing  a  truss.— 
chief  inconveniences  from  the  use  of  a  truss  arise  for  the  most  putl 
from  its  being  too  strong,  or  from  the  pad  being  placed  u 
jiroper  situation ;  hence  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  truss  of  the  p 
strength  and  length  for  a  patient.  It  should  be  strong  enough  ( 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  hernia,  but  not  to  cause  any  p 
irritation  of  the  soft  parts.  Labouring  people  and  those  who  nra 
required  to  use  great  bodily  exertion  need  stronger  tnueea  thui 
others.  The  length  of  the  truss  la  also  a  matter  of  great  impaortanoe^ 
not  only  that  the  pad  may  rest  on  the  precise  spot  where  the  bernk 
came  out  from  the  abdomen,  but  also  that  it  may  not  i-est  upon  the 
side  of  tiie  pubes,  the  result  of  which  is  apt  to  be  irritation  of  the  soft 
parts  from  pressure  between  the  buue  and  the  truss,  and  swelling  ci  \ 
the  testielu  from  compression  of  the  veins  of  the  cord.  ■ 

For  accomplishing  a  radical  cure,  various  other  proceodiogs  haTCj 
been  adopted,  besides  the  use  of  a  truss.     Some  of  these  woro,  ezpoaoial 
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of  the  sac,  and  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  its  neck  ;  opening  the 
sac,  and  applying  irritants,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  destruction  ; 
cutting  out  the  sac,  and,  in  scrotal  hernia,  removal  of  the  testicles 
along  with  it ;  which  practice,  Dionis  informs  us,  became  so  common 
^^        in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  '^  an  itinerant  operator  was  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  his  dogs  with  the  organs  which  he  thus  removed.** 
It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  in  these  milder  times  of  surgery  no 
one  would  ever  think  of  such  methods  of  treatment.     The  operations 
of  Gu6rin,  Bonnet,  Pancoast,  and  Gerdy  have  not  gained  the  approval 
of  any  surgical  authority  in  these  islands.     Gu6rin's  operation  consists 
in  scarifying  the  neck  of  the  sac  by  a  small  bistoury  introduced  sub- 
cutaneously,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  union  by  the  pressure  of  a 
truss.     Bonnet's  operation,  called  acupuncturation,  consists  in  tramh 
fixing  the  sac  with  many  pins,  permitting  them  to  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  in  applying  compression  in  the  intervals  between 
them.     Pancoast's  operation  consists  in  returning  the  hernia  into  the 
abdomen,  injecting  about  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  into  the 
sac,  applying  a  firm  compress  over  the  internal  aperture,  and  in 
keeping  the  sides  of  the  sac  in  dose  apposition  by  means  of  a  truss. 
In  Gerdy's  operation  the  common  integument  is  pushed  up  into  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  confined  in  that  situation  by  means  of  two  points 
of  interrupted  suture,  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  integument  is 
denuded  of  its  cuticle  by  the  application  of  spirits  of  ammonia,  and 
adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  sac  and  of  common  integument  to 
each  other  respectively  is  sought  to  be  obtained.     To  Wiitzer  of  Bonn 
belongs  the  merit  of  devising  a  safe  and  successful   operation  for 
effecting  a  radical  cure  ;  to  Spencer  Wells  belongs  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing this  operation  into  England;  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
Wiitzer's  operation  performed  with  his  original  instrument  somewhat 
improved,  and  Wood's  operation,  are  two    proceedings   deservedly 
regarded  as  great  improvements  in  practical  surgery. 

WUtzer's  instrument,  as  improved  by  Bothmund  of  Munich,  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells,  and  Mr.  Bedfem  Davies,  consists  of  a  roundish 
wooden  plug,  made  to  expand  like  a  glove-stretcher,  if  required  to 
do  so,  to  fill  the  canal  with  a  wooden  pad  or  cover  to  match,  and 
within  the  plug  a  needle  concealed,  but  capable  of  being  pressed 
through  the  integument,  and  passed  through  a  slit  in  the  wooden 
pad.  The  cover  or  pad  is  of  the  same  breadth  and  length  as  the  plug 
or  cylinder,  and  screwed  to  it  by  a  screw.  By  means  of  a  movable 
handle  the  needle  can  be  pressed  through  the  opening  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  plug.  The  bowels  and  bladder  having  been  emptied, 
the  hair  having  been  removed,  the  patient  placed  in  the  attitude  for 
the  taxis,  and  the  protruded  parts  returned,  the  surgeon  invaginates 
the  sac  and  its  coverings  by  pushing  up  his  forefinger  with  the  palmar 
aspect  forward,  being  very  careful  that  the  finger  is  not  in  fixmt  of 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muadey  but  within  the  canal*  tad 
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carried  up  to  the  internal  aperture.  The  plug,  well  oiled,  is  then 
carried  along  the  cid-de-sac  in  front  of  the  finger,  which  is  withdrawn 
as  the  plug  is  being  sent  up.  In  this  step  of  the  operation^  as  Wells 
directs,  the  surgeon  must  make  sure  that  the  plug  is  within  the  canal, 
that  it  is  behind  and  not  in  front  of  the  external  oblique  tendon,  and 
that  its  extremity  is  lodged  in  the  internal  aperture.  The  needle  or 
needles  should  then  be  pushed  onwards  through  the  skin  by  means  of 
the  handle,  the  cover  should  be  adjusted  bj  means  of  the  screw,  the 
needles  should  be  fixed  in  their  places  bj  screws,  their  points  remoTed, 
knobs  put  on  them,  the  cover  screwed  down  moderately  tightly,  and 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  removed.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pressure  on  the  invaginated  portion  between  the  plug  and  cover  is 
not  too  great,  lest  sloughing  should  be  produced.  In  five  or  six  days 
some  suppuration  is  seen  about  the  needles,  and  a  serous  fltiid  begins 
to  ooze  from  the  invaginated  integument.  The  instrument  should 
then  be  removed.  By  gently  pulling  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  it  will 
be  seen  whether  or  not  adhesions  have  taken  place.  If  the  invaginated 
portion  be  loose,  the  instrument  must  be  replaced  for  two  or  three 
days ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  use  the  pressure  most  be 
regulated  by  the  tolerance  of  the  patient.  About  six  to  eight  days 
may  be  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  instrument ;  from  seven  to  fourteen 
more  for  cicatrization  ;  after  which  a  very  slight  truss  with  soft  pad 
should  be  used.  From  this  description  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
very  simple,  safe,  and  very  successful  operation  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Wood's  operation.  This  is  also  an  admirable  operation,  and  may 
be  performed  thus : — An  incision  about  half  an  inch  in  length  is 
made  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  pubic  spine.  The  skin  is  then  separated, 
by  means  of  a  small  tenotomy  knife,  from  the  subjacent  fascia  in  a 
circle  around  this  incision,  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Next^  the 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  made  to  pass  into  the  inguinal 
canaL  The  finger  then  searches  for  the  arched  border  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle,  and  is  carried  behind  it  towards  the  linea  alba.  Then 
a  curved  needle,  with  its  point  protected  by  a  tube,  is  carried  up 
along  the  concavity  of  the  finger,  and  made  to  perforate  the  conjoined 
tendon  close  to  the  internal  ring,  and  to  perforate  the  skin ;  but  the 
skin,  before  perforation,  is  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that 
the  outward  puncture  will  be,  when  the  skin  is  restored  to  its  natural 
situation,  lower  and  more  external  than  the  point  where  the  conjoined 
tendon  is  perforated.  A  thread  is  now  put  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  leaving  one  end  of  the  thread  pro- 
jecting. Tlie  finger  next  is  made  to  feel  for  the  external  pillar  of  the 
ring,  and  to  push  the  cord  downwards  out  of  the  way  ;  and  the  needle 
is  carried  along  it,  and  made  to  pieixse  Poupart's  ligament ;  meanwhile 
the  skin  is  moved  downwaixls,  so  that  the  needle-point  comes  out  at 
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the  first  puncture.  A  loop  of  thread  is  left  there  and  held,  whilst  the 
needle  is  withdrawn.  The  finger  is  next  made  to  feel  for  the  internal 
pillar,  and  the  needle  made  to  pierce  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  inter- 
nal pillar,  and  triangular  ligameut,  half  an  inch  above  the  pubes.  The 
point  is  brought  out  at  the  same  aperture  as  before,  the  end  of  the  thread 
is  pulled  out,  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The  two  separate  ends  of 
thread  which  have  perforated  the  internal  pillar,  and  the  loop  which 
has  perforated  Poupart's  ligament,  are  pulled  tight,  and  are  passed 
through  a  hole  in  a  boxwood  pad,  and  tied  over  a  bar.  Thus  the 
inguinal  canal  is  first  filled  with  invaginated  fiuscia  and  sac  ;  and  then 
its  sides  are  brought  together  bj  this  subcutaneous  suture,  so  that  it 
is  contracted  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  invaginated  tissues.  A  pad 
and  bandage  are  applied,  and  the  ligatures  allowed  to  remain  three  or 
four  days. 

In  this  operation  the  skin  is  not  invaginated  ;  consequently  it  has 
no  tendency  to  drag  down  the  other  invaginated  tissues  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  tends  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  The  time  required  is 
shorter  ;  and  although  some  degree  of  varicocele  is  apt  to  follow,  yet 
this  cure  is  more  speedy,  more  certain,  and  less  painful  on  the  whole 
than  WUtzer's  operation. 

Mr.  Redfem  Davies  has  cured  femoral  and  ventral  hernia  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  operation  : — The  finger  is  made  to  pass  into  thefemoi-al 
ring,  thus  invaginating  a  portion  of  integument  A  curved  tube 
containing  a  needle  is  carried  up  upon  the  finger,  and  a  silver  wire  is 
sent  through  the  two  folds  of  integuments.  One  or  more  silver  wires 
are  passed  in  the  same  way.  They  are  then  sent  through  pieces  of 
vulcanized  India-rubber  ;  they  are  drawn  tight,  and  rendered  fiist  by 
split  shot  being  clamped  upon  them.  In  about  eight  days  the  wires 
are  removed,  and  a  very  light  truss  should  be  worn  until  the  invagi- 
nated integument  has  become  firmly  adherent. 

To  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  much  credit  is  due  for  all  he  has  done 
regarding  WUtzer's  operation,  and  also  for  the  success  with  which  he 
has  employed  metallic  stitch  in  the  radical  cure  of  femoral  and  ventral 
hernia,  of  which  au  account  will  be  found  in  the  "  Medical  Times** 
for  Feb.  5,  1859. 

IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

DefinUion, — A  hernia  is  said  to  be  irreducible  when  it  suffers  no 
constriction  and  yet  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  For 
facilitating  the  description  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  it  may  be 
useful  to  attend  successively  to  the  causes  which  prevent  reduction,  to 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  may  aiise  from  irreducible 
hernia,  and  to  the  treatment. 

Causes  lohicli,  prevent  reduction, — First.  A  frequent  cause  which 
prevents  reduction,  is  the  bulk  of  the  protruded  parts  in  relation  to 
the  opening  through  which  they  would  have  to  return.    The  bulk  ia^ 
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ia  some  instances,  owing  to  the  qtunUtj  of  part«  wbicb  have  coma 
oat  of  the  abdomen,  iu  others  to  the  ^il&rgement  or  growth  of  the 
hernial  contents.  The  omeutnm  and  meeenteiy  are  the  parts  which, 
when  protruded,  present  the  im[)ediment  to  redaction  &om  growth  ; 
and  their  increase  ia  occasioned  mostly  bj  the  deposition  of  &t  in  the 
portions  of  these  tiasnes  eitemal  to  the  opening  through  which  they 
came  out  from  the  abdomen.  Where  they  are  embiaoed  by  thn 
opening,  the  pressure  preveuta  enlargement  u)  that  situation 
from  the  yielding  nature  of  the  textures  estemol  to  the  opening, 
increase  of  rolnme  is  often  very  conaiderabla 

Secoud.  Couatriction  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
ally  the  obetacte  to  reduction.  That  this  condition  of  the  neck  of 
sac  sometimes  exists  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute,  without 
operatiou,  an  insuperable  impediment  to  reduction,  is  a  point 
ing  which  surgeons  are  agreed.  Not  only  is  the  sac  neoeaaarily  u«r- 
rower  at  the  neck  than  in  any  other  situation,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  embraced  by  the  surrounding  textures,  but  it  ia  liable  lo 
be  still  further  diminished  by  changes  without  and  within  tb 
and  in  the  subatanoe  of  the  sac  itself.  For  a  minute  descripti 
these  changes,  the  couditious  under  which  they  most  frequei 
take  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  action  by  which  they  are  prodi 
I  beg  to  refer  to  tlie  section  on  the  anatomy  of  the  hernial  as 
the  seats  of  stricture  in  the  different  species  of  hernia;  and 
while  I  shall  only  remark  that  thickening  and  induration  of  the  oel- 
lular  tissue  around  the  sac,  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph  without, 
and  often  also  within  the  sac,  and  a  thickened  and  indurated  state  of 
the  sac  itself,  are  the  principal  conditions  which,  separately 
various  degrees  of  combination,  diminish  the  canal  of  the  sac,  so 
preveut  reduction. 

Third.  Adhesions  of  the  protruded  parts  to  the  hernial  sac  often 
constitute  the  impediment  to  reduction.  Of  these  adhesions  there 
are  three  varieties  : — 1.  The  protruded  parts  sometimes  adhere  to  the 
sac  through  the  medium  of  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  form 
was  described  by  Scarpa  as  the  gelatinous  or  glutinous  adhesion, 
aa  this  is  a  condition  of  purts  which  very  quickly  takes  place,  tl 
surgeon  should  endeavour  to  reduce  the  hernia  as  soon  as  possible, 
order  to  prevent  the  slight  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  the  eflfii 
siou, — 2.  Adhesions  sometimes  assume  a  membranous  or  fibmentoi 
appearance,  varying  greatly  both  in  the  number  and  length  of 
fihimenta, — in  the  number,  fi-om  a  single  band  to  several,  and  in 
length,  from  two  or  three  lines  to  an  inch  and  upwards,  as  a  general 
rule.  Adhesions  of  this  form  are  found  only  connecting  movable 
parts  with  each  other,  as  the  intestine  with  the  hernial  aac,  or  with 
the  omentum  j  and  they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  bands  we  often 
find  between  serous  surfoeea  iu  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are 
produced  by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  ultimM 
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oomea  organized — therein  difiPering  from  the  last-mentioned  form — 
and  whicli  is  di-awn  out  into  baads  or  filaments  bj  the  movements  of 
the  intestines.  This  occoiiuts  for  their  being  found  chiefly  con- 
necting moveable  parts  with  each  other,  and  for  their  being  more  fi'e- 
quent  ia  the  body  und  fundus  of  the  sac  than  at  its  neck  or  mouth, 
where  the  parts  are  in  a  more  confined  space,  and  have  less  motion. 
This  is  now  the  almost  universally  received  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
membranous  or  filamentous  adhesions.  A  different  theory,  however, 
■was  lield  by  Scarpa,  who  erroneously  believed  that  they  are  formed  of 
elongations  of  portions  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  int&itine. — 3.  The 
third  form  of  adhesion,  which  usually  receives  the  name  of  the  fieaby, 
is  like  the  gelatinous  and  membranous,  in  being  the  result  of  adhesive 
inflammation  ;  but  differs  from  tliem,  inasmuch  as  the  union  is  close, 
firm,  and  deep,  so  that  the  protruded  parte  and  the  sac  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other,  but  form  a  solid  mass,  the  vessels  of  which 
are  continuous.  In  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  the  subject  of  ope- 
ration, this  form  of  adhesion  demands  a  very  different  method  of  pro- 
cedure from  the  gelatinous  ur  membranous,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  section  on  that  subject.  This  species  of  adhesion  is  very  fi-e- 
quently  met  with  between  omentum  and  hernial  sac,  and  then  ia 
generally  at  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  sac  ;  but  when  it  is  found 
between  intestine  and  sac,  which  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  it  is 
usually  at  the  neck.  Scarpa  bos  described  this  form  under  the  name 
of  the  unnatural  fleshy,  to  distinguish  it  from  what  ho  calls  the  na- 
tural fleshy,  which  is  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  will  bo 
afterwards  described.  The  three  forma  of  adheaiou  agree  with  each 
other  in  being  caused  by  inflammation,  and  in  being  attended  with 
effnaion  of  lymph;  but  they  difl'er,  inasmuch  as  the  lymph  in  theflrat 
form  ia  not  oi^nized  ;  in  the  aecoud,  it  is  organized  and  elongated 
into  bands  or  fllaments  ;  and,  in  the  third,  although  organized,  it  is 
not  elongated,  but  effused  between  the  sac  and  protruded  organs,  and 
between  the  tissues  of  these  pai'ta,  bo  as  to  convert  them  into  a  solid 
inseparable  mass,  the  vessels  of  which  are  continuous. 

Fourth.  Adheaiou  of  the  protruded  ports  to  each  other  often 
forms  the  impediment  to  reduction.  The  parts  which  form  a  hernia 
often  glide  down  separately,  and  to  a  great  extent,  into  the  sac,  and 
afterwards  by  pressure  and  various  accidental  causes  become  adherent 
to  each  other,  and  cannot  in  mass  be  returned  through  the  opening  by 
vhich  they  sejiaralely  left  the  abdomen. 

Fifth.  Membranous  bands  aci-oes  the  sac  constitute  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  reduction.  In  reference  to  these  bands.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
remarks, — "  They  appear  to  be  produced  in  the  following  manner  : 
during  the  rciluoible  state  of  the  hernia,  inflammation  takes  place, 
both  in  the  contained  parta  and  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  ;  but  by 
using  proper  means,  the  protruded  parts  are  reduced,  and  the  sides  of 
th«  sac  collapse  and  adhere  together.     However,  while  the  adhesions 
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nre  still  recent,  n  fresh  ilesceat  takes  place  from  tho  abdomen,  and 
beruiul  contcuts  ogaiu  disunite  tho  siii-fbces  of  the  sac  everywhere, 
except  at  the  pointii  of  uniou  of  the  iaflained  parte,  the  oemeiitiug 
lympb  of  wliich,  instead  of  bursting  aauuder,  elongates  with  the  fresh 
pi-esaure,  and  forms  those  membraaons  bands  which  ore  seen  paasiug 
from  one  side  of  the  iiac  to  the  other.  Between  thetie  the  intestiofl 
and  omentum  get  entangled,  a  circumst&nce  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  difBculty  of  reduction,  that  it  m  ia  general  oouBidered  to  be  ii 
practicable. 

Sixth.  The  obstacle  to  ruduction  is  sometimes  furnished  by 
natural  meaua  of  connexion  between  the  intestine  before  ita  descent* 
and  tho  peritoneum  lining  the  surronndiog  part  of  the  abdomen-     It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  anrgeoa  should  have  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  this  condition  of  a  hernia  ;  for  if  it  be  not  understoot^. 
and   if  an  irreducible   hernia  of  this  kind  should  becotn«  sti 
giilated  and  require  an  operation,  the  most  dangerous  errors  may 
committed. 

Scarpa  gave  an  exceedingly  clear  and  full  explanation  of  tliia 
dition  of  a  hernia;  it  has  also  been  described  by  Pelletan,  Cloqnet, 
and  Hosselboch,  and  with  great  distinctnei»  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  Pott, 
in  two  parU  of  his  valuable  work,  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
certain  heruiee,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  obstacles  to  n- 
duction  arose  from  this  condition ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  ho 
expresses  himself,  it  is  not  evident  that  he  understood  the  real  cause 
of  the  impediment.  The  natural  means  of  connexion  of  the  hernia  to 
the  surrounding  i>arb9,  may  form  the  obstacle  to  reduction  on  the 
right  side,  if  tlie  hernia  be  formed  of  the  ctecum,  or  head  of  the  colon  ; 
or  on  the  left,  if  it  be  formed  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
These  divisiona  of  the  alimentary  cftual  are  completely  covered  by 
peritoneum,  laterally  and  anteriorly,  but  are  destitute  of  a  ]icritoneiU 
oovei'ing  behind ;  and  the  peritoneum  ia  reflected  from  their  l»te»I 
aspects  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  in  the  ilio-lumbar  regions,  with 
which  parietes  it  is  connected  by  loose  cellular  tissue  capable  of  great 
dilatation.  The  uatui-al  means  of  connexion  of  these  divisions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  with  the  parietes  are  short,  and  formod  of  peri- 
toneum between  that  portion  of  it  which  furnishes  a  serous  coat  to 
the  intestines  and  that  wliich  lines  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  If 
these  portions  of  alimentary  canal  descend  to  form  a  hernia,  tb^y  will 
drug  along  with  them  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  which  naturally 
tines  the  parietes  of  tho  ilio-lumbar  region,  to  form  the  hernial  sac ; 
and  if  the  hernial  sac  descend  into  the  scrotum,  and  there  form  adhe- 
sions to  the  surrounding  parts,  the  portions  of  jieritonenm  which, 
within  the  abdomen,  preserved  the  intestine  in  its  natural  relatiouB 
to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  will  now  retain  it  in  the  sac  ;  aud  ta, 
through  tho  medium  of  these  portions,  the  hernial  sac  and  seroud  ooat 
of  the  portion  of  intestine  which  forms  the  hernia  ore 
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with  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  reduction  miifit  be  impracticable. 
It  is  as  impracticable,  under  these  circumstances,  to  return  the  intes- 
tine as  it  would  be  to  return  the  testicle  into  the  abdomen;  the 
intestine  draws  peritoneum  along  with  it  to  form  a  hernial  sac,  and 
the  testicle  draws  peritoneum  to  form  tunica  vaginalLs ;  and  the  serous 
coat  of  the  intestine  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hernial  sac,  as  the 
tunica  vaginalis  reflexa  has  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria.  Such  a 
hernia,  when  it  becomes  strangulated,  and  an  operation  is  to  be  per^ 
formed,  requires  a  particular  method  of  treatment,  which  will  after- 
wards be  explained. 

Dangers  from  irredtidhle  liemicR, — The  chief  dangers  which  may 
result  from  irreducible  herniie  are,  inflammation  of  the  hernia,  lacera- 
tion or  injury  of  the  intestine  from  violence,  extreme  inconvenience 
from  its  size,  and  strangulation.  The  chief  source  of  anxiety,  however, 
in  irreducible  hernia,  is  the  risk  of  its  becoming  strangulated — a  state 
in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  most  imminent 
danger. 

Irreducible  hemise,  even  when  left  to  themselves,  do  not  always 
attain  a  great  size ;  and  sometimes  they  give  rise  to  no  inconvenience 
whatever,  beyond  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  parts  affected. 
Sometimes  they  render  the  subjects  of  them  liable  to  occasional  colic 
pains,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  in  other  instances 
these  symptoms  do  not  present  themselves. 

Treatment  of  irreducible  Jiemia, — From  what  has  been  stated  of  the 
causes  which  render  hemise  irreducible,  and  of  the  dangers  which  may 
result  from  them,  the  indications  and  rationale  of  treatment  may  be 
very  easily  understood.  In  every  case  the  diet  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  everything  avoided  which  would  be  apt  to  produce 
derangement  of  the  digestive  system,  and  the  bowels  should  be  pre- 
served free  fi*om  constipation,  as  a  loaded  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal  would,  by  increasing  the  distension,  be  likely  to  cause  an 
increase  of  the  protrusion  ;  in  short,  the  intestinal  canal  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  prei^erved  in  a  regular  and  natural  state. 

The  hernial  tumour  should  be  carefully  defended  from  any  injury 
by  external  violence,  and  the  greatest  precaution  taken  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  exertion  by  which  an  addition  might  be  made  to  the  protru- 
sion, or  the  parts  already  protruded  be  injured,  or  their  condition  in 
any  way  changed.  To  retard  the  growth  of  the  hernia,  and  to 
diminish  the  probability  of  its  proceeding  to  such  a  size  as  to  causo 
inconvenience,  the  tumour  should,  if  possible,  be  supported  by  means 
of  a  suspensory  bandage ;  and  if  it  has  already  attained  considerable 
size,  by  a  suspensory  laced  bag,  by  which  an  increase  of  the  hernia  is 
sometimes  prevented,  and  its  size  diminished  by  absorption.  Some  of 
the  best  American  surgeons  recommend  the  gum-elastic  suspensory, 
when  the  hernia  is  large,  and  a  hollow  truss  when  it  is  small,  and  say 
regarding  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  perfect, 
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comfortable,  ond  convenient.  These  precautions  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  proper  treatment  of  an  irreducible  hernia  ;  and  however 
little  inconvenience  a  hernia  may  occasion,  they  ought  never 
disregarded.  In  cases  chiefly  of  omental  hernia,  containing  much  Cat, 
the  obstacle  to  reduction  hiLS  been  removed  by  confining  the  patient 
to  bed  for  several  weeks,  keeping  him  on  low  diet,  giving  amall  dosea 
of  blue  pill  and  tartar  emetic,  and  keeping  ice  over  the  part 
own  experieoce  in  cases  of  the  precise  nature  Ijere  stated,  I  Lave  la: 
several  iaatancea  been  aucceasful. 

STEANGULATED  HERNIA. 
A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  tlie  protruded  parts  ex- 
perience such  a  degree  of  pressure  es  not  only  prevents  their  return, 
but  also,  by  compressing  their  blood-vessels,  disturl>s  or  in  a  measure 
BUS])eDds  or  impedes  the  circulation  in  them.  This  condition  very 
speedily  produces  inflammation  in  the  protruded  parts,  which  extends 
itself  from  thence  to  the  parts  within  the  abdomen. 

S]/tn}ilom». — There  is  pain  in  the  swelling,  hfigionitig  about  the 
ueok,  or  being  at  first  most  considerable  there,  and  propagating  itaelf 
giadually  over  the  swelling  iu  the  direction  from  the  abdomen.  Th« 
swelling  becomes  tense,  and  there  is  for  some  time  tenderness  od  pres- 
sure, afterwards  pain  on  pressure,  and  that  in  some  instances  very  acute. 
In  some  CKamplcs  there  are  heat  and  redness.  Such  are  in  nuuiy 
cases  the  local  symptoms ;  and  if  death  do  not  very  speedily  take 
they  occasionally  change  for  a  short  time  before  its  approach, 
swelling  becoming  flaccid,  the  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
off,  and  crepitation  being  perceptible  on  examination  : — such  symptoms 
denoting  the  presence  of  gimgrene. 

The  symptoms  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal  are,  eructations, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  iQBU])orahle  constipation  of  the  bowela.  At  • 
very  early  period  the  patient  is  troubled  with  eructations,  followed  by 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  vomited, 
and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  inverted  peristaltic  motion,  those  of 
the  canal  between  the  stomach  and  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  Bilious 
matter  is  brought  up  in  large  quantities,  and  the  contents  of  the  am«ll 
intestine,  and  even  of  part  of  the  largo  intestine,  if  any  portion  of  that 
division  of  the  alimentary  cannl  should  be  placed  higher  up  ttum  the 
{>art  included  in  the  stricture.  When  the  contents  of  the  largo 
intestine  are  brought  up,  the  vomiting  is  culled  stercoroceoua.  The 
insuperable  constipation  is  a  striking  symptom.  It  may  be  posibl« 
by  means  of  clysters  to  wash  out  the  portion  of  canal  which  ia  bejow 
the  hernia ;  but  it  is  impossible,  whUe  the  strangulation  remains,  lo 
procure  any  evaouation  from  the  part  of  the  intestine  above  tb^ 
hernia  ;  and  this  is  not  owing  to  a  mechanical  obstruction  offered  m 
the  stricture,  for  the  constipation  is  insuperable  when  the  Etriotnd 
only  diminishea  the  calibre  of  the  intestine,  tm  well  as  when  it  iDcluM 
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an  entire  fold ;  and  it  is  insormotintable  in  cases  of  omen  tar  hernia, 
after  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  intestine.  The  constipar 
tiou  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  in  enteritis  or  ileus,  of  which 
strangulated  hernia  is  an  example,  though  differing  from  ordinary 
cases  in  being  produced  bj  a  mechanical  cause. 

There  are  some  symptoms  connected  with  the  abdomen,  which  are 
quite  characteristic  of  strangulation ;  namely,  a  sensation  as  if  a  cord 
were  tied  tightly  round  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  twisting  pains 
about  the  umbilicus,  and  pain  diffused  over  the  whole  abdomen,  but 
generally  more  considerable  from  the  seat  of  the  hernia  to  the  umbi- 
licas.  The  abdomen  after  a  certain  time  becomes  tense,  and,  as  the 
disease  advances,  tender  and  painful  on  being  pressed,  or  stretched ; 
and,  therefore,  the  patient  lies  quite  still,  with  the  limbs  drawn  up,  to 
relax  the  abdominal  parietes.  After  a  time,  hiccough  comes  on,  and 
the  belly  becomes  tympanitic.  The  tongue  is  white  and  dry ;  the 
countenance  pale,  anxious,  collapsed,  and  expressive  of  great  suffering ; 
the  pulse,  which  from  the  beginning  is  small  and  hard,  becomes  very 
quick,  and  extremely  small  and  thready ;  there  is  great  sense  of 
feebleness ;  the  extremities  ultimately  become  cold,  and  the  surface  of 
the  body  covered  over  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  When  gangrene 
has  actually  taken  ])lace,  the  patient  may  experience  a  sudden  and 
complete  relief  from  all  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  swelling  or 
abdomen ;  the  former  may  feel  emphysematous,  a  sure  sign  of 
gangrenous  mischief;  it  may  feel  flaccid,  or  even  return  on  slight 
pressure;  the  abdomen  may  become  free  from  all  tenderness  on 
pressure,  but  it  still  remains  tense ;  the  patient  may  feel  himself  re* 
lieved  from  all  suffering,  apd  in  many  instances,  even  a  few  minutes 
before  death,  patients  have  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  confident 
of  recovery;  but  the  pulse  is  extremely  feeble,  and  usually  in  this 
state  irregular;  the  clammy  perspiration  remains,  and  death  very 
soon  closes  the  scene. 

Such  are,  generally,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  ;  but  they  are 
not  in  all  cases  of  equal  intensity  or  rapidity.  When  the  patient  is 
not  advanced  in  life,  when  the  hernia  is  intestinal  and  recent,  and 
when  the  stricture  is  tight,  the  symptoms  are  alarmingly  intense,  and 
present  the  assemblage  already  described.  In  elderly  persons,  and 
more  especially  when  the  hernia  is  of  long  standing,  the  mouth  of 
the  sac  probably  being  widened  by  the  distension  occasioned  by  the 
protruded  parts,  the  symptoms  are  usually  less  urgent  and  slower  in 
their  progress,  and  for  some  time  their  appearance  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  obstruction  of  the  alimentary  canal 
rather  than  to  inflammation.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  in 
such  cases,  accumulation  of  fsecal  matter  from  torpor  of  the  intestine 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  discomfort,  and  that  the  inflammatory  process 
is  a  consequence  arising  from  it.  When  the  hernia  is  omental,  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  are  less  violent  and  slower  in  progresfi 
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than  when  it  is  inteatinal ;  the  pain  and  BCiiBe  of  constriction  in  the 
tumour  are  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  tho  paiu  nnil  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  not  bo  urgent ;  the  vomiting  not  so  frequent ;  and  tlio 
constipation  not  by  any  nieann  bo  very  obstinate;  so  that  the  bowela 
may  be  moved  by  cnemata  until  the  inflamiaation  has  reached  the  in* 
testiue,  when,  as  in  a  case  of  ileus,  it  hecomea  insuperable  loBomecase^ 
but  they  certainly  are  extremely  few,  inflamuiation  in  the  hernia  is  t1 
cau^e  of  strangulation  j  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  exampK 
inflammation  is  the  consequence  of  the  conatriction.     Under  all  oip- 
cnmstances,  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  furnish  ground  for  tbs 
greatest  alarm.      Although   cases  are    ol^n    known    to    go  on    for 
several  days  others  have  terminated  fatally  in  a  very  Eliort  Lime. 
The  works  of  Larrey,  Pott,  Cooper,  Hey,  Wilmer,  and  others  contain 
records  of  cases  in  which  strangulation  has  been  followed  by  deatJi  ii 
less  tiiiin  twenty-four  hours.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  alludes  to  i 
which  death  took  place  in  eight  houni  after  the  occurrence  of 
lation,  and  Larrey  met  with  two  examjiles  in  which  only  two  hours 
elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  strangulation  and  the  death  of  tbS' 
patient.     Strangulated  hernia  has  the  same  general  symptoms  aa  iletu 
and  intus-suBception,  and  in  addition  to  these  it  has  its  own  peculiar 
local   symptoms.      The  presence   of  the  symptoms  above  described- 
should  always  lead  to  a   careful  examination  of  the  usual   sites  of 
hernial  protrusion,  and  the  absence  of  local  swelling  in  such 
warrants  the  conolusion  that  they  depend  upon  a  cause  which  is  intt&- 
abdominal.     Conditions,  however,  may  exist  requiring  great  care 
form  a  correct  dii^nosis,  namely,  the  co-existence  of  ileua  with  : 
irreducible  hernia  cot  strangulated,  or  the  presence  of  ileus  with  . 
ambiguous  tumour  at  any  of  the  ordinary  sites  of  hernial  pi-Dtrusion& 
The  history  of  the  symptoms,  the  absence  of  a  seuse  of  tension 
pain  in  the  swelUng,  or  of  any  alteration  of  the  Bymptoms  connected 
with  the  tumour,  and  there  being  Httle  or  no  tendernesa 
render  it  extremely  probable  that  the  symjitoms  ai-e  independent 
the  local  affection,  or  that  the  latter  has  no  causal  relation  to  tbei 
The  proper  view  to  be  taken  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  I  conceive,  U 
that  it  is  a  species  of  ileus  produced  by  a  mechanical  cause. 

Treatment. — Strangulation  being  caused  by  comprcosion  of  tfat 
protruded  parts,  an  indication  of  paramount  importance  is,  to  relierS 
tbem  from  the  pressure  aa  speedily  aa  possible.  With  that 
placement  should  in  most  cases  be  attempted  by  a  certain  inaniiil 
process,  technically  called  the  operation  of  the  taxia.  To  diminiJi 
the  tension  of  the  opening,  through  which  the  parts  are  protrudei^ 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  traak 
bent  a  little  forward,  and  the  thigh  of  the  affected  aide  raised  upwahli 
and  inwards.  With  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  Uw 
tumour  should  lie  embraced  at  its  neck,  and  replacement  attempted 
by  a.  kneading  or  pinching  movement  at  that  part,  while  with 
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other  hand  the  tumour  should  be  subjected  to  general  pressure ;  the 
object  being,  not  to  push  back  the  hernial  contents  in  mass,  but  to 
knead  up  the  tumour,  bit  by  bit ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  course  which  the  protruded  parts  must  have  taken,  that 
the  direction  of  the  pressure  may  be  accommodated  to  it  Before 
attempting  to  press  up  the  tumour,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  draw 
the  hernia  downwards,  as  if  the  object  were  to  draw  the  hernial  con- 
tents fitrther  from  the  abdomen.  By  this  proceeding,  the  neck  is 
rendered  straight,  and  an  obstacle,  offered  by  the  hernia  being  much 
swollen  on  the  aspect  of  the  stricture  farthest  removed  from  the 
abdomen,  is  diminished,  so  that  the  taxis  can  be  employed  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  The  taxis  should  be  employed  gently, 
steadily,  and  cautiously,  without  any  force  or  violent  effort,  and  even 
when  used  most  prudently,  it  should  not  be  continued  for  more  than 
eight  or  ten  minutes ;  nor  should  it  be  persevered  with  after  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

In  some  cases  of  strangulation,  it  would  be  extremely  injudicious 
to  use  the  taxis  at  all,  or  any  treatment  except  operation.  To  this 
class  of  cases  belong  those  in  which  the  hernia  has  become  gangrenous, 
or  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  intestine  has  become 
so  much  softened  by  inflammation,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  giving  way, 
if  subjected  to  the  slight  pressure  of  the  taxia  In  such  circum- 
stances, feecal  extravasation  and  death  would  be  the  consequences  of 
returning  the  hernia.  The  proper  treatment  of  such  cases  will  be 
explained  when  describing  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 
At  one  time,  bloodletting,  tartar  emetic,  the  warm  bath,  tobacco  and 
other  enemata,  and  the  application  of  ice,  were  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  taxis,  but  now  they  are  all  superseded  by  the  use  of  chloroform. 
If  a  patient  labouring  under  symptoms  of  strangulation  be  brought 
completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  if,  on  the  decided, 
skilful,  and  thorough  employment  of  the  taxis,  the  hernia  cannot 
be  returned,  the  surgeon  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  constric- 
tion is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  means  short  of  an  operation. 
He  should  therefore  spare  the  patient  the  danger  resulting  from 
delay  and  unnecessary  handling,  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  operation. 

OPERATION  FOR  STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  the  in- 
cisions and  other  important  points  in  the  operations  for  the  different 
species  of  hernia,  which  will  be  referred  to  when  the  different  species 
are  described ;  but  there  are  some  considerations  regarding  the  opera- 
tion in  general,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable.  Some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  are — 1st,  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  justifiable  or  necessary  to  resort  to  the  operation  ; — 2nd, 
The  importance  of  having  recourse  to  operation  at  an  early  period, 
and  of  abstaining  from  handling  the  hernia  before  the  operation,  more 
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than  is  necefisnry  for  tbe  fair  &nd  skilful  oae  of  the  taj 
pfttidnt  is  under  the  iufiiiunce  of  the  most  powerful  auxilUry — chlo- 
i-oform ; — 3ril,  Tlie  indications  which  arc  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  operu- 
tiou  J— 4tli,  The  conditions  which  render  it  impossible,  and  those 
which  niiike  it  improper,  to  return  the  hernia ; — 5tb,  The  mode 
of  procedure  iu  regui-d  to  the  hcruial  sac ; — 6th,  The  anatomy  and 
treatment  of  abnormal  or  arlitiuial  anus ; — and,  Tth,  The  treatment 
after  operation. 

Ist.  The  operation  is  justifiable  and  neoeaaary  when  the  patient 
liaa  been  brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroforin,  and  when 
Lhe  taxis  has  been  fairly,  fully,  and  skilfully  tried,  and  failed  to  pro> 
duco  the  desired  effect.  The  conviction  being  thus  produced  that  by 
no  other  means  than  an  operation  is  there  hope  of  aaving  the  lift)  of 
the  patient,  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Slid.  From,  what  bus  been  stated  as  to  the  condition  of  the  parts  IQ 
strangulated  hernia,  it  nmxt  ho  evident  that  much  handling  or  pres- 
sure of  the  hernia  must  not  only  givo  unnecessary  pain,  but  also 
increase  the  risk  of  huiTying  on  the  inilauimatiou  to  results  whicfa, 
even  though  the  operation  should  be  ])erformeO,  would  render  it 
unsafe  to  return  the  hernial  contents.  When,  therefore,  the  taxis  and 
other  remedies  have  been  fairly  and  skilfully  tried,  no  advantage  oan, 
but  considerable  injury  may,  result  from  the  repetition  of  treatmeut 
already  found  to  be  unavailing.  So  deeply  was  the  celebrated  Desault 
impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  injurious  effects  of  pressure  and 
handling,  that  he  confided  in  other  meaus  for  accomplishing  reductiou, 
and  entii-ely  prohibited  the  taxis  in  cases  brought  to  the  Hotel-Dien, 
until  hy  other  means  the  parts  were  brought  into  a  state  in  which 
they  could  be  returned  with  little  difficulty. 

Si'd.  The  indications  which  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  operation  are  two 
— the  first,  which  is  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  ia  th« 
I'cmoval  of  the  pressure  by  division  of  the  stricture ;  and  the  second, 
whicli,  when  possible  and  proper,  is  very  desirable,  is  the  return 
of  the  hernia,  la  mauy  instances,  especially  when  the  hernia  is 
small,  intestitial,  and  not  of  long  standing,  it  returns  very  suddenly 
on  division  of  the  strioture;  in  other  cases  there  are  some  obstacles 
apart  from  the  stricture,  which  can  yery  easily  be  removed ; — for 
example,  of  the  four  varieties  of  adhesion  mentioned,  among  the  cuusea 
which  render  hernia  irreducible,  the  soft  recent  adhesion  formed  by 
coaguhihle  lymph,  called  by  Scarpa  the  gelatinous  or  glutinous  adhe- 
sion, can  be  broken  down  by  the  6uger,  and  the  filamentous  adhesion 
can  be  divided  by  the  knife. 

4lh.  The  principal  conditions  which  render  it  impossible  to  rettini 
the  hernia  after  divhiiun  of  the  stricture  are  two  forms  of  ad- 
hesion, namely,  the  adhesion  by  the  natural  means  of  connexion, 
and  tbo  close  organized  adhesion, — described  by  Scarpa  aa  the  nstunl 
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and  unnatural  fleshy  adhesions.  When  either  of  these  conditions 
exists,  the  stricture  should  be  divided,  and  then  the  coverings  of  the 
hernia  should  be  replaced,  and  proper  means  taken  to  heal  the  wound. 
Another  obstacle  frequently  met  with  in  hernia  of  great  size  is,  adhe- 
sion to  each  other  of  the  different  parts  forming  the  hernia.  In  such 
cases,  if  the  hernia  consist  of  omentum  alone,  part  may  be  cut  away^ 
and  the  rest  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  the  hemorrhage  being 
stopped  by  pinching  the  vessels  with  a  forceps,  or  including  them  in 
fine  ligatures,  while  great  care  is  taken  not  to  include  any  part  of 
omentum  along  with  them.  Such  are  the  principal  conditions  which 
render  it  impossible  to  accomplish  reduction ;  the  stricture,  however, 
being  divided,  the  principal  cause  of  danger  is  removed.  There  are 
certain  states  in  which  it  would  be  extremely  improper  to  attempt 
reduction,  namely,  when  the  hernial  contents  are  gangrenous,  or  when 
the  intestine  has  given  way,  from  inflammation  having  gone  on  to 
gangi*ene,  or  when  it  has  been  torn,  or  accidentally  wounded  in  the 
operation.  The  two  last-mentioned  conditions  can  only  result  from 
uuskilfulness  in  the  mode  of  procedure ;  but  should  they  exist,  the 
hernia  should  not  be  returned.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  will 
be  understood  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  possible,  if  the  intestine 
be  sound  and  entire,  reduction  should  be  attempted.  When  the  in- 
testine presents  such  an  appearance  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
it  can  retain  its  vitality,  or  whether  its  return  may  be  followed  by 
fsecal  extravasation,  the  surgeon  should  content  himself  with  carefully 
dividing  the  stricture,  replacing  the  coverings,  and  using  proper  means 
for  the  healing  of  the  wound.  When  the  intestine  is  gangrenous,  the 
stricture  should  be  carefully  divided,  but  in  doing  so  the  greatest 
caution  should  be  observed  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  adhesions  around 
the  neck  of  the  hernia ;  the  gangrenous  portion  should  be  laid  open, 
its  contents  cleared  out  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  coverings 
replaced ;  but  no  attempts  made  to  close  up  the  wound.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  surgeons  as  to  the  most  prudent 
method  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the  stricture  when  the  intestine  is 
gangrenous.  While  they  agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  opening  the 
intestine  and  clearing  out  its  contents,  some  disapprove  of  any  attempt 
to  divide  the  stricture,  as  both  unnecessary  and  injudicious — un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  they  suppose  that  the  evacuation  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  will  in  every  instance  sufficiently  remove  the  pres- 
sure; and  injudicious,  from  the  risk  of  destroying  the  adhesions  by 
which  the  intestine  is  retained  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac, — a  condition 
essential  for  diminisliing  the  danger  of  f»ca]  extravasation  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  But  others  recommend  a  careful  division  of 
the  stricture,  lest  dangerous  pressure  should  still  remain ;  and  as  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  division  without  any  risk  of  breaking  down  the 
adhesions  round  the  whole  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  this  seems  the 
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most  advisable  procedure,  except  when  the  gastric  portion  of  lute*- 
tine  evidently  and  freely  sends  down  its  coutents  through  the  wound  : 
in  which  case  division  of  stricture  is  not  so  essential. 

Teale  in  liis  admirable  work  od  Hernia  remarks  on  this  snbject : 
"  Louis  maintained  that  the  division  of  the  stricture  waa  not  ueoeawu^ 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  after  a  free  inciaion  had  beeu 
made  into  the  gangrenous  portion  of  the  intestine  ■"  and  Travera  has 
strongly  objected  to  the  division  of  the  stricture  under  these  circum- 
stiincea,  on  the  ground  of  its  disturbing  the  adhesions,  and  being  un- 
uecesaary  for  the  evacuation  of  the  bowel ;  nevertheless,  he  admits 
thiit  this  rule  of  treatment  may  have  its  exceptions.  "  If,"  saya 
Ti-fivers,  "  the  stricture  should  still  be  nulEcient  to  retain  the  matters, 
which  will  seldom  be  the  caae,  a  oioderste  dilatation  of  it  wQl  bo 
(■equired."  Lawrence  coinciding  with  Traver«  in  opinion  that  the 
division  of  the  stricture  is  generally  unnecessary,  states  that  if  the 
stricture  be  so  narrow  as  to  interfere  witli  the  discharge,  an  incision 
must  be  made  to  affoi'd  the  requiaite  room.  To  ascertain  this  point, 
as  well  as  to  discover  if  there  be  any  interior  constriction,  Lawrence 
reoommeuda  that  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  or  a  female  catheter,  be 
cautiously  introduced  into  the  bowel,  Arnaud  and  Dnpnytren 
divided  the  stricture,  when  the  fieces  did  nut  freely  escape.  Th* 
general  practice  of  Sir  A.  OoDpei'  was  to  divide  the  stricture.  Kef 
IB  of  opinion  "  that  the  danger  of  disturhiug  the  adhesions  has  beea 
exaggerated,  and  states  that  a.  director  may  be  passed  between  the 
intestine  and  stricture  without  materially  disturbing  the  adheaiona.' 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  intestine  is  not  entire,  whether  from  having 
been  purposely  laid  open,  or  from  having  given  way  of  itself  or 
from  having  been  torn  or  cut  by  unskilful  procedure,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  so  that  the  fiecca  passing  off  by  the  wound  may 
form  an  abnormal  anus,  and  extravasation  into  the  abdomen  be  therehj 
prevented.  Tho  wound  should  be  left  open  to  facilitate  the  free  dis- 
charge of  the  intestinal  contents,  and  simple  dressings  freqoenllf 
renewed.  The  anatomy  and  treatment  of  artificial  or  abnormal  ooua 
will  be  afterwards  esplained.  When  omentum  forms  the  hernia,  auA! 
it  is  gangrenous,  the  gangrenous  portion  may  be  removed,  and  tbei 
rcmaiaing  part  returned  to  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  mouth  of  tha 
hernial  sac  These  remarks,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  punt 
out  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  regarding  the  hernial  cont«ula, 
when  the  herjjiu  is  sound  and  reducible,  when  it  is  irreducible,  and 
when  it  is  in  any  of  the  various  conditions  in  which  reduction  woold 
be  dangerous  and  improper, 

fith.  The  mode  of  procedure  with  regard  to  the  hernial  sac  AftoT- 
the  other  coverings  have  been  divided  by  incisions  varying  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  hernia,  the  sac  should  be  pinched  up,  by  meaoa 
of  a  forceps,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  hernial  oontenta 
by  some  serous  fluid,  if  such  separation  be  percoptiUe,  or  where  it 
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lies  over  omentum,  if  that  structure  appear  to  form  any  part  of  the 
front  of  the  hernia,  and  it  should  then  be  opened  by  holding  the 
knife  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  point  of  the  fore-finger  should 
then  be  sent  up  within  the  sao  in  front  of  the  hernial  contents,  and 
the  hernial  knife  carried  up  flat  upon  the  finger  as  a  director,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  the  edge  of  the  knife  to  touch  the  hernia. 
The  stricture  should  then  be  divided  through  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac,  the  direction  of  the  division  being  from  behind  forwai'da  On  the 
return  of  the  hernial  contents  the  sac  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  wound,  because  in  most  instances  it  has  such  adhesions  to  the 
surrounding  parts  as  make  its  return  impossible. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  in  reference  to  the  operation 
for  sti:angulated  hernia,  which  of  the  two  following  modes  of  proceed- 
ing in  regard  to  the  hernial  sac  is  the  more  advisable  j  namely,  that 
of  opening  the  sac,  and  dividing  the  stricture  from  within ;  or  that  of 
dividing  the  stricture,  and  replacing  the  parts  without  opening  the 
sac.  Of  these  two,  technically  called  the  irUrorperUonecU  and  extra- 
peritoneal  modes  of  division,  the  former  is  that  which,  except  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  has  received  the  sanction  and  adoption  ot 
most  surgical  authorities  in  these  islands.  It  appears  certain  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  by  that  mode  alone  that  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  the  two  grand  indications  which  it  is  desirable  to  fulfil 
by  the  operation ;  namely,  the  removal  of  the  pressure  by  division  of 
the  stricture,  and  the  return  of  the  hernia.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
former,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  pressure  by  division  of  the  stric- 
ture, is  e&sential  to  the  safety  of  the  patient ;  and  that  of  the  latter, 
the  return  of  the  hernia,  exceedingly  desirable  when  practicable  and 
proper. 

With  i*egard  to  the  first  indication,  when  the  stricture  is  external^ 
to  the  sac,  as  is  not  unusual,  it  is  possible  to  divide  it  by  adopting 
either  mode ;  but  if  formed  by  the  sac,  or  within  it,  it  is  clear,  that 
by  intra-peritoneal  division  alone  can  the  more  important  indication 
be  fulfilled,  or  any  good  effected.  Cases  belonging  to  the  latter  class 
are  by  no  means  of  nnfrequent  occurrence.  That  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac  occasionally  constitutes  the  stricture,  is  a  point  regarding 
which  surgeons  are  agreed,  instances  having  been  recorded  by  the 
gretCt  surgical  authorities  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  examples 
occurring  frequently  in  the  practice  of  many  surgeons.  The  sac, 
necessarily  narrower  at  its  neck  than  in  other  parts,  is  liable  to  be 
still  further  diminished  by  ef^sion  and  organization  of  lymph,  either 
on  its  outer  or  inner  surface,  as  well  as  by  a  tliickened  and  indurated 
state  of  its  own  substance,— conditions  which,  separately,  or  in  various 
degrees  of  combination,  diminish  the  canal  of  the  saa  For  eighteen 
years  I  have  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  examining  the 
condition  of  hernial  sacs,  and  from  my  dissections  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  hemi»  of  considerable  standing,  thickening  of  the  neck 
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ia  of  frequent  occurrence.  Althongli  oonstrictioD,  when  safficient  to 
render  a  hernia  irreducible,  is  oauall^  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  jret  it  ia 
not  invariably  so.  This  &ct  is  of  little  practical  moment  if  a  hernia 
be  merely  irreducible  ;  but  it  beoomea  of  the  greatest  importance  if  it 
be  strangulated,  and  require  an  operation,  aa  the  paiamonnt  object  of 
the  operation  ia  to  divide  the  constriction,  iu  order  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation.  The  atriotore  ia  occasionallj  found  within 
the  sac  In  a  very  few  instances  it  has  been  fonnd  to  be  oocauooed 
by  a  loop  of  intestine ;  in  some  by  a  band  <^  omentom  ;  and  in  others 
by  a  band  of  lymph  effused  from  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine,  sad 
surrounding  and  constricting  it  as  by  a  ligature. 

This  last-mentioned  condition  has  been  described  and  delineated  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  has  also  been  met  with  by  other  soi^eoiu; 
and  not  fewer  than  four  canes  of  it  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. Tiie  first  case  was  that  of  a  female  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  &  full  habit  of  body,  and  the  subject  of  a  strangulated  umbilical 
rapture.  Her  medical  attendant,a  auigeon  of  long  standing  in  Aberdeen, 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation,  and  of  that  I  wasa 
witness.  The  hernia  returned  very  suddenly  as  soon  as  the  margin 
of  the  umbilicus  was  slightly  divided  ;  but  the  symptoms  of  stnmgnla- 
tion  continued,  and  the  patient  died  in  ten  hours  after  the  operati<xD. 
I  was  reqaesLed  to  conduct  the  post-mortem  examination  ;  and,  on 
opening  the  abdomen,  found  behind  the  umbilicus  n  swelling  about 
the  size  of  a  smEill  orange,  formed  of  intestine,  with  a  neck  aur- 
rounded  by  a  band  of  lymph,  which  embraced  and  constrioted  the 
jtart,  as  by  a  cord.  The  lymph  had  been  efTused  from  the  aerona  coat 
of  the  iutestine,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  exoited  by  the 
pressure  of  the  margin  of  the  umbilicus.  In  this  case  the  hernia 
I'eturned,  but  without  the  stricture  having  been  divided.  The  aeeond 
case  was  that  of  a  female,  a  patient  of  my  own,  about  the  middle 
period  of  life,  on  whom  I  had  occasion,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Paterson,  surgeon  in  Aberdeen,  to  perform  the  operation  for  sttun- 
gulated  femoral  hernia.  On  carrying  up  the  point  of  my  finger 
between  the  hernia  and  hernial  sac  to  feel  for  the  stricture,  I  waa 
struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  tightness  of  what  I  supposed 
to  be  the  stricture  bore  no  ratio  to  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation,  and  that,  after  dividing  some  of  Poapart'a 
ligament,  by  cutting  from  within  the  hernial  sac,  the  intestine,  on 
being  gently  pressed,  still  remained  as  tense  as  formerly,  and  its  con- 
tents did  not  seem  to  be  moved  by  the  pressure.  I  therefore  examined 
the  neck  of  the  hernia  with  my  finger,  and  perceived  a  band  of  lymph 
keeping  the  part  tightly  constrioted,  and,  in  short,  constituting  the 
stricture.  I  gently  drew  down  the  iutestine,  and  cut  the  band  in 
several  different  parts,  when  the  contents  of  the  intestine  could  be 
easily  made  to  move  upwards.  On  being  satisfied  that  all  constric- 
tion was  removed  by  dividing  the  band  of  lymph  in  various  parts,  the 
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intestine  was  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  recoyered 
without  an  unfavourable  symptom.  If  the  hernia  bad  been  returned 
without  this  band  of  lymph  having  been  discovered  and  divided,  the 
object  of  the  operation  would  have  been  unaccomplished.  The  third 
case  was  that  of  a  female,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  a  remarkably 
full  habit,  and  who,  about  two  days  before  I  saw  her,  had  been  seized 
with  symptoms  of  strangulation.  When  I  first  saw  her,  the  abdomen 
was  tympanitic  to  a  great  degree ;  the  vomiting  was  most  distressing ; 
the  bowels  had  not  been  moved  for  five  days,  and  she  had  every 
symptom  of  sinking  very  rapidly.  She  stated  that  she  had  often 
on  previous  occasions  had  attacks  of  what  she  believed  to  be 
colic,  and  imagined  at  first  that  the  illness  from  which  she  was 
suffering  was  only  a  return  of  that  disorder,  and,  consequently,  anti- 
cipated a  Bpeedy  recovery.  I  was  also  informed  that,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  she  had  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  tenseness  in  her  left  groin, 
though  without  swelling,  so  far  as  she  could  perceive  ;  and  that,  some 
hours  before  I  was  called,  while  drawing  up  her  limbs  in  a  fit  of 
retching,  she  felt,  to  use  her  own  expression,  as  if  something  had 
given  away  in  her  groin,  and  from  that  moment  was  relieved  from  all 
feeling  of  tenseness.  The  symptoms  of  strangulation,  however,  con- 
tinned.  I  made  a  most  minute  examination  of  all  the  usual  seats  of 
hernia,  but  could  detect  no  symptom  of  such  a  lesion.  I  requested  my 
colleague.  Professor  Macrobin,  to  attend  the  patient  along  with  me, 
which  he  did,  and  he  was  also  present  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. On  opening  the  abdomen,  tliere  was  at  its  lower  part  a  small 
tumour  of  intestine  seen,  before  any  parts  Jiad  been  disturbed  beyond 
merely  turning  down  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  was  of  a  livid 
colour,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  with  a  narrow  neck,  tightly 
embraced  by  a  band  of  lymph,  by  which  it  was  so  constricted  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  pass  a  probe  from  that  part  of  the  intestine  which 
led  to  the  swelling,  into  that  which  constituted  the  tumour.  The 
intestine  was  also  twisted  over  itself  in  form  of  a  loop.  On  ex- 
amining the  femoral  canal  of  the  left  side,  a  hernial  sac  was  found 
in  it ;  and  the  tumour  of  intestine  had,  no  doubt,  formed  a  hernia, 
but  returned  of  itsel£  The  stricture,  however,  formed  by  a  band  of 
lymph,  still  remained.  Sir  A.  Cooper  records  a  case  in  which  Weston 
returned  a  hernia  by  the  taxis  without  an  operation ;  but  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  continued,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
stricture  was  caused  by  a  band  of  lymph  which  embraced  the  intes- 
tine. In  the  instance  of  my  patient,  the  hernia  returned  without 
any  assistance.  The  fowrth  case  was  that  of  a  female,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  during  life,  but  at  the  post-mortem  examination  of  whose 
body  I  was  present,  in  consequence  of  the  request  of  a  medical  man 
who  had  seen  her  a  short  time  before  death,  and  who  had  also  often 
attended  her  on  previous  occasions,  when  in  a  state  of  great  Bufferiog 
from  disease  of  the  womb.     The  symptoms,  I  was  informed, 
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those  usually  induced  by  a  strangulated  hernia ;  but  the  medical  nuu 
could  not  detect  any  swelling  in  any  of  the  usual  seats  of  hernia.  Oi 
examining  the  left  groin  before  opening  the  abdomen,  I  thought  ] 
felt  a  very  small  swelling,  which  I  suspected  to  be  a  Heruia^  and  ] 
therefore  made  a  careful  dissection  of  the  parts  in  presence  of  th< 
surgeon,  who  requested  me  to  do  so,  and  of  one  of  my  pupils.  Oi 
cutting  through  Poupart's  ligament  from  before  backwards,  the  con 
tents  of  a  small  hernial  sac  returned  into  the  abdomen  withod 
being  touched,  and  wore  found  to  consist  of  intestine  strangolated  hj 
a  band  of  lymph,  embracing  the  neck  of  a  small  hernia.  The  hemii 
was  not  much  larger  than  a  walnut.  If  it  had  been  disoovered 
during  life,  and  made  the  subject  of  operation,  there  would  have  been 
great  risk  of  its  returning  into  the  abdomen  without  the  real  stric- 
ture being  discovered  or  divided. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  appears  very  clear  that  the  extra- 
peritoneal mode  of  herniotomy  is  quite  unsuitable  when  the  stricture 
is  formed  by  the  sac  or  within  it,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
stricture  itself;  and  the  above-mentioned  examples  of  strictures 
formed  by  membranous  bands,  suggest  very  strongly  the  propriety  oi 
great  caution  in  arriving  at  the  determination  of  adopting  the 
extra-peritoneal  division  ;  as  well  as,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sac 
is  opened,  of  examining  very  carefully,  before  the  hernia  be  returned, 
whether  membranous  bands  do  or  do  not  exist. 

The  SECOND  indication  which  it  is  desirable  to  fulfil  by  an  opera- 
tion, is  the  return  of  the  hernia.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
inquiry,  as  to  which  of  the  two  modes  of  procedure  is  the  more 
suitable,  cases  may  be  arranged  into  the  three  following  classes  : — 

First,  Those  in  which  the  stricture  is  external  to  the  sac,  in  which 
it  is  neither  impracticable  nor  improper  to  return  the  hernia,  and  in 
which  no  obstacle  exists  to  that  return  after  the  stricture  has  been 
divided.  Secondly,  Those  in  which  an  obstacle  does  exist  after 
division  of  the  stricture  :  and,  thirdly.  Those  in  which  the  return  ol 
the  included  intestine  would  be  practicable,  but  improper. 

First.  In  cases  belonging  to  the  first  class,  either  mode  is  applicable  j 
but  extra-peritoneal  division  being  attended  with  much  less  danger, 
is  decidedly  preferable. 

Secondly.  In  regard  to  cases  in  which,  independent  of  the  stricture 
an  obstacle  to  reduction  exists,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  whai 
are  the  principal  obstacles  most  frequently  met  with.  These  an 
adhesions  of  the  protruded  parts  to  the  hernial  sac,  the  natura 
means  of  connexion,  in  some  rare  cases ;  adhesions  of  the  protrudec 
parts  to  each  other ;  and  the  large  size  of  the  hernia.  For  a  de 
scription  of  these  obstacles  to  reduction  the  reader  is  referred  t< 
the  section  on  Irreducible  Hernia.  If  any  of  these  conditions  exist 
and  if  the  sac  be  not  opened,  reduction  is  in  general  impracticable 
If  the  sac  be  opened,  two  of  them  may  easily  be  overcome  ;  namely 
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the  soft  recent  adhesions,  formed  by  ooagulable  lymph  and  the 
filamentous, — the  former  can  be  broken  down  with  the  finger,  the 
latter  divided  by  the  knife.  Two  of  them  present  an  insuperable 
impediment  to  reduction  ;  namely,  the  natural  means  of  connexion, 
and  the  close  organized  adhesions,  if  these  be  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  hernia  large.  With  regard  to  the  two  remaining  conditions,  the 
possibility  of  overcoming  them,  and  the  propriety  of  attempting  to 
do  so,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  ;  but  it  is  frequently  more  judicious  not  to  interfere  with  them, 
unless  they  exist  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  hemise  of  moderate 
size.  Most  of  these  conditions,  however,  are  principally  met  with  in 
cases  of  large  and  old  hernia ;  and,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  intestine  in  attempts  at  reduction,  as  well  as  that  of  inducing 
dangerous  inflammation  by  much  handling  of  the  intestine,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  parts  reduced,  even  should  reduction  be 
possible,  the  majority  of  surgeons  follow  the  advice  of  Sir  A.  Cooper 
regarding  such  cases.  His  practice  was,  to  divide  the  stricture,  which 
fortunately  in  such  cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  external  to  the  sac, 
and  to  leave  the  latter  unopened,  and  the  hernia  unreduced.  The 
stricture  being  divided,  the  principal  cause  of  danger  is  removed. 
The  coverings  of  the  hernia  should  be  replaced,  and  proper  means 
taken  for  promoting  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

Thirdly.  There  are  certain  states  in  which  it  would  be  extremely 
improper  to  attempt  reduction  ;  namely,  when  the  hernia  is  gan- 
grenous, or  when  the  intestine  has  given  way,  owing  to  inflammation 
having  gone  on  to  gangrene,  or  when  it  has  been  torn,  or  accidentally 
wounded  in  the  operation.  The  two  last-mentioned  conditions  can 
only  result  from  imskilfulness  in  the  mode  of  procedure  ;  but,  should 
they  exist,  the  hernia  ought  not  to  be  returned.  When  the  intestine 
presents  such  an  appearance  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  its 
return  may  be  followed  by  fsecal  extravasation,  the  surgeon  should 
content  himself  with  carefully  dividing  the  stricture.  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  intestine  is  gangrenous,  or  not  entire,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  so  that  the  fneces  passing  off 
by  the  wound  may  form  an  abnormal  anus,  and  extravasation  into 
the  abdomen  be  thereby  prevented.  When  omentum  forms  the 
hernia,  and  it  is  gangrenous,  the  gangrenous  portion  may  be  removed, 
and  the  remaining  part  returned  to  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the 
mouth  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  practice  of  removing  a  portion  of 
omentum,  when  from  growth  it  renders  a  hernia  irreducible  after 
division  of  the  stricture,  is  a  proceeding  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage.  For  cases  belonging  to  this  class,  extra- 
peritoneal division  is  of  course  quite  unsuitable.  These  remarks,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
cedure when  the  hernia  is  sound,  and  reducible  after  division  of  the 
stricture ;  when  it  is  irreducible  after  such  division  ;  and  when  it  is 


uitable  ai-o  those  of  Teiy 
to  appreheud  the  exist«no« 
1  of  the  heruia  ;  and  thom 
re  judicious  pruceediog  ia,  to 


ia  auy  of  the  rarions  couditions  in  whicli  I'ediictioD  would  1>« 
dtiagerous  and  improper;  nad  ulso  to  show,  that  to  follow  oue 
method  indiacriruinately  in  all  cases  would  bo  unwise  ;  that  intra-  or 
extra-peritoneal  division  should  be  adiipleil,  according  to  the  j)articulu' 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  that,  in  the  mnjoritj  of  cases,  intT«- 
peritoneal  diviaiou  is  not  only  the  more  suitable  mode,  but  the  only 
one  which  ia  safe,  or  by  which  any  good  can  be  effected  ;  and  that  the 
casea  ia  which  extra-peritoneal  division 
short  standiug,  where  there  is  no  reoao 
of  adhesions  or  of  an  unsound  conditi 
also  of  large  and  old  hernia,  where  the  n 
divide  the  stricture,  and  not  to  attempt  n 

The  plan  of  not  opening  the  sac,  although  practised  in  cortiun  caara 
by  Franco  and  Pare,  was  first  strougly  recommended  by  Petit,  nud 
consequently  has  been  designated  the  tnetltoJ  nf  Petit,  to  distiogalA 
it  from  that  in  common  use.  Petit  practised  this  method  as  euljr 
aa  1718.  It  was  subsequently  advocated  by  Qareugcot ;  and,  at  ft 
still  later  period,  adopted  and  atrongly  recommended  by  BoDDet  ol 
Lyons. 

In  this  country  it  was  introduced  by  the  second   Monro,  wfco 
advocated  its  adoption  in  coses  of  smalt  and  recent  liernia,  and  men- 
tioned four  cases  in  which  he  resorted  to  that  mode  of  proceedinj^ 
In  one  of  thcui,  however,  adhesions  prevented  the  return  of  tlva 
hernia,  and  iii  two  of  them  he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  neck  of  the  m 
In  Inter  times,  the  same  proceeding  was  adopted  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  ji 
cases  of  large  and  old  heniia,  and  strongly  recommended  byhimfl 
the  decidedly  preferable  mode  in  cases  of  that  class.     Lawrvnce^  if 
his  valuable  "  Ti-eatise  on  Euptures,"  remartcs,  "  The  plan  of  I 
moving   the  stricture,   and    returning  the   prolapsed   pai-ts  withoj 
opening  the  sac  at  all,  ought,  I  think,  to  be  more  frequently  adopU 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  although  it  appears  objectionable, 
measure  of  general  nse,  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  herniB 
To  Key,  however,  the  merit  undoubtedly  belongs  of  having  p 
mended  a  nnoi-e  general  adoption  of  Petit's  mode  than  had  previoni 
prevailed    in    this   country.       In    his   admirable   "  Memoir  i 
Advantages  and  Practicability  of  dividing  the  Stricture  in   Stnuin 
lated  Hernia  on  the  outside  of  the  Sac,"  will  be  found  muoli  ralu4fll 
information  on  this  interesting  subject.     Mr.  Luke  strongly  reooH 
mends  this  mode,  and  bis  success  is  a  decided  testimony  in  its  furoi 
Out  of  nearly  forty  juvticnts  be  has  not  lost  more  than  two. 
Listen  showed  nie  a  patient  in  whose  case  he  had  adopted  thta  n 
and,  in  a  oommanicatiou  T  afterwards  received  from  him,  he  infom 
me  that  lie  had  practised  it  in  a  few  other  instances,  and  felt  c 
viuced  of  its  being  the  preferable  mode  when  the  hernia  is  smaiX  a 
recent,  and  when  there  is  no  reason  to  a]>preheiid  an  unsound  s 
of  the  intestiue.     And,  Judging  from  the  statementa  of  othen^  t 
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mode  seems  to  be  meeting  with  deservedly  increased  &Yoiir ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  practised  under  the  limita- 
tions already  mentioned.  Mr.  Gay's  modification  of  this  operation  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  certain  class  of  cases,  especially  of  femoral 
hernia.  It  consists  of  making  an  incision  about  an  inch  in  length 
over  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  carrying  the  tip  of  the  finger  under 
the  stricture,  and  dividing  it  by  a  bistouri  cach6  without  opening 
the  sac. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  intestinal  inflammation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  death  after  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  Petit's  method  have  assigned  as  the  causes 
of  that  inflammation,  when  the  ordinary  proceeding  is  adopted,  the 
exposure  of  the  intestine  to  light  and  air,  change  of  temperature  and 
handling.  I  agree  with  Lawrence  in  ascribing  it  not  to  these  agents, 
but  chiefly  to  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  stricture,  owiug  to 
the  operation  being  too  long  delayed,  and  to  an  injudicious  and  too 
freqvent  use  of  the  taxis  previous  to  the  operation.  I  remember  being 
very  much  struck  with  an  observation  of  Desault*s  ;  I  have  not  his 
works  beside  me  at  present,  but  it  is  to  this  efiect : — "  Think  well  of 
that  hernia  which  has  been  little  handled  and  soon  operated  on.** 
The  operation  ia  justifiable  and  necessary  when  the  patient  has  been 
brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  taxis  has 
been  fairly,  fully,  and  skilfully  tried  without  producing  the  desired 
efiect.  The  conviction  being  thus  produced,  that  by  no  other  means 
than  an  operation  is  there  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  it 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  quickly  as  possible.  Much  handling  must 
not  only  give  unnecessary  pain,  but  also  increase  the  risk  of  hurrying 
on  the  inflammation  to  results  which,  even  though  the  operation 
should  be  performed,  would  render  it  unsafe  to  return  the  hernia. 
When,  therefore,  the  taxis  has  been  fairly  and  skilfully  tried  on  a 
patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  no  advantage  can, 
but  considerable  injury  may,  result  from  the  repetition  of  treatment 
already  found  to  be  unavailing.  Many  considerations  show  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  inevitable 
necessity  has  been  found  to  exist.  Delay,  like  undue  handling, 
increases  the  risk  of  inducing  such  a  state  of  the  hernia,  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation,  as  would  render  its  return  unsafe.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a  hernia  may  speedily  prove  fatal,  and  from 
the  depressed  state  which  comes  on  in  consequence  of  delay,  rendering 
the  patient  less  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  an  operation,  will  be  seen 
the  importance  of  being  as  prompt  as  possible ;  but  there  is  another, 
and  a  very  urgent  reason — ^namely,  that,  if  the  operation  be  delayed 
until  intestinal  infiammation  has  been  induced  within  the  abdomen, 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  this  inflammation  will  subside  on  the 
removal  of  the  hernia  which  caused  it  During  a  period  of  eight 
years  I  have  performed  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nsoal  mode,  twenty-three  times  in  all,  and  with  sacoess  in 
every  instance  but  one.  In  that,  death  occurred  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  which  commenced  after  the  patient 
was  considered  to  be  out  of  danger.  This  success  I  attribute  to 
two  things — namely,  avoiding  all  undue  and  useless  handling,  and 
performing  the  operation  early.  My  decided  impression  ia,  that 
the  reason  why  the  operation  is  so  frequently  followed  by  death, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  great  operations 
of  surgery,  is,  too  great  delay  in  resorting  to  an  operation,  and  the 
undue  and  injurious  use  of  the  taxis,  even  after  its  adoption  has 
proved  unavailing. 

6th.  Abnormal  or  artificial  anus,  its  anatomy  and  treatment. 
Whenever  the  intestine  is  unsound,  or  not  entire,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  remain,  the  safety  of  the  jmtient  in  such  cases  consisting  in  the 
formation  of  an  abnormal  anus.  Lymph  is  thrown  out  along  the 
abdominal  aspect  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  by  which  means  the  in- 
testine becomes  connected  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
danger  of  fsecal  extravasation  is  diminished.  The  portion  of  intestine 
leading  to  the  abnormal  anus,  that  is,  the  upper  or  gastric  portion 
sends  down  its  contents,  and  they  are  discharged  by  the  wound ; 
their  transmission  into  the  lower  or  rectal  portion,  that  is,  the  part 

I  leading  from  the  abnormal  anus,  being  prevented  partly  by  the  con* 

traction  of  that  portion  from  being  empty,  and  its  retraction  ;  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  septum  formed  by  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  bowel. 
The  completeness  of  this  partition,  called  by  some  the  spur  (r^peron), 

t  and,  consequently,  of  the  hindrance  of  the  passage  of  the  fseces  fix>m  the 

one  end  of  the  intestine  to  the  other,  varies  according  as  the  entire 
diameter  of  a  loop  of  intestine,  or  a  part  of  it  only,  is  included  in  the 
stricture.  If  the  whole  diameter  be  included,  the  portions  of  intestine 
will  be  in  a  measure  parallel,  and  the  partition  complete*  The  danger 
of  abnormal  anus  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  bowel  affected. 
If  it  be  a  portion  of  the  great  intestine,  the  only  consequences  may  be 
discomfort  and  inconvenience ;  whereas  if  it  be  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  near  the  commencement  of  the 
jejunum,  the  chyle  will  run  to  waste,  and  death  from  inanition  pro- 
bably follow.  The  upper  portion  remains  open,  its  mucous  membrane 
in  some  instances  projecting,  and  discharges  its  contents  into  a  cavity 
conical  in  form,  the  base  being  round  the  breach  of  the  intestine,  and 
the  apex  at  the  aperture  in  the  abdominal  parietes.  An  excellent 
writer  on  surgery  says,  "  In  an  abnormal  anus  of  long  standing, 
another  phenomenon  is  observed  :  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  retract 
inwards.  Scarpa  explained  this  by  a  movement  of  traction  exercised 
on  them  by  the  mesentery,  which  movement,  we  think,  is  owing  solely 
to  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestine.  There  is  then  formed  a 
membranous  canal  from  the  intestine  to  the  surface,  called  the  funnel 
(l*entonnoir),  which  serves  as  a  way  of  communication  between  the 
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two  ends  of  the  intestine  ;  and  when  the  spur  is  not  very  prominent, 
but  strongly  retracted,  it  ends  by  bringing  about  the  complete  return 
of  the  foecal  matters  into  the  inferior  end,  and  the  spontaneous  cure  of 
the  artificial  anus.*'  Nature  thus  in  some  cases  effects  a  cure  without 
any  other  assistance  than  attention  to  regimen  and  pressure  on  the 
external  aperture,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  of  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  the  faeces  outwards.  Desault  was  the  first  who  effected  a  radical 
cure  of  abnormal  anus  by  surgical  treatment ;  but  his  method,  though 
successful,  is  not  very  generally  applicable.  To  Dupuytren  the  merit 
belongs  of  having  devised,  and  successfully  practised,  an  ingenious 
and  more  generally  applicable  mode  of  effecting  a  radical  cure.  His 
object  was  the  destruction  of  the  septum,  which  offers  the  principal 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  normal  canal ;  and  the  plan  which 
he  ultimately  adopted  for  that  purpose  was,  to  produce  a  slough  of  the 
8ei)tum  by  subjecting  it  to  pressure  between  the  blades  of  a  screw- 
forceps  ;  the  two  blades  having  been  introduced,  one  into  each  portion 
of  the  bowel,  are  made  to  approach  each  other  by  the  turning  of  the 
screw,  and  the  partition  deprived  of  its  vitality  by  pressure,  ultimately 
comes  away  with  the  instrument,  and  the  principal  obstacle  is  thus 
removed.  Of  this  method  of  treatment  I  have  had  no  experience, 
but  in  the  hands  of  Dupuytren  it  was  found  to  be  successful.  It 
should  never  be  ventured  upon  at  an  early  period,  lest  the  surround- 
ing adhesions,  which  are  so  essential,  should  be  broken,  and  lest  the 
irritation  should  be  so  ^roab  that  the  extensive  sloughing  action  pro- 
duced might  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  And  when  it  is  adopted, 
the  utmost  caution  should  be  exercised,  its  effects  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  care  taken,  especially  at  first,  not  to  employ  compression 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  distressing  symptoms.  The  blades 
should  not  be  introduced  very  far,  lest  by  too  extensive  destruction  an 
opening  be  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  lest  a  loop  of  in- 
testine be  included  between  the  parts.  The  restoration  of  the  canal 
is  also  promoted  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  tents  or  bougies 
into  the  inferior  portion  of  the  canal.  Dupuytren*s  method  of  treat- 
ment is  clearly  most  applicable  to  those  oases  in  which  the  two  portions 
of  bowel  are  pai*allel  to  each  other. 

7th.  Treatment  after  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  Afler 
reduction  it  is  advisable  in  general  to  give  a  full  opiate,  and  suitable 
means  should  be  employed  for  promoting  the  healing  of  the  wound  : 
strict  attention  to  rest,  the  recumbent  posture,  and  the  careful  regu- 
lation of  the  diet,  are  indispensable.  After  some  little  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  endeavour  to  procure  evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  means 
of  mild  enemata ;  but  on  no  account  whatever,  should  purgative  medi- 
cines be  given  by  the  mouth  for  some  considerable  time  after  the 
operation.  If  inflammatory  symptoms  should  appear,  they  must  be 
combated  by  local  and,  if  necessary,  genei*al  depletion,  fomentations, 
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attention  to  roginten,  tlje  exliibilion  of  culomul  aoi)  optun),  and  other  \ 
appropriate  remedieB.     Pressure  over  the  wound  should  bo  kejit  up  ] 
by  meaus  of  a  compress  aud  bandi^e  ;  and  before  the  patient  in  allowed 
to  get  out  of  bed  and  resume  the  erect  posture,  bj  means  of  a  trua^  • 
to  diminish  the  danger  of  reprotrusiou. 

TBE  DIFFEREHT  KINDS   op  BEBNIA. 

When  situation  ismade  the  basia  of  arrangement,  it  is  usual  todivido'l 
hetuis  in  accessible  situations  into  four  principal  classes — namelr,  T 

inifuinal,  femoral,  ii/inhilioal,  and  vinilral. 

t.    IHOUIKAL  HEBNIA. 

Iq  tlie  language  of  surgery,  inguinal  hernia  is  a  generic  term,  com- 
preheuding  five  diffei'eut  species-— namely,  oblique,  direct,  congenilai, 
and  encysted  congenital  inguinal  hernia,  aud  hernia  infarUUis.  These 
species,  though  all  connected  with  the  inguinal  canal,  yet  differ  &om 
each  other  in  their  anatomy,  relations,  seats  of  stricture,  &c.,  aud  each, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  particularly  described. 

1.    OBLIQUE    INGUINAL    EEOMA. 

This  hernia  leaves  the  abdomen  at  the  internal  aperture  of  the  in. 
guinal  canal.     The  points  which  it  is  of  importance  clearly  to  ui)d<n>-  I 


ataud  regarding  this  form  of  rupture  will  be  seen  by  Ktt 
cesaively  to  its  commencement — direotion — coveringe— n 
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the  inguinal  canal,  spermatic  cord,  and  internal  epigastric  artery — its 
seats  of  stricture — and  the  operation,  when  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion still  continue  after  the  employment  of  all  the  measures  proper 
for  that  state. 

1.  The  commencejnerU,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  at  the  internal 
aperture  of  the  inguinal  canal,  where  it  begins  by  pushing  the  peri- 
toneum before  it. 

2.  The  direction  varies  in  the  different  divisions  of  its  course.  While 
within  the  inguinal  canal  its  direction  is  downwards,  inwards,  and 
forwards,  so  that  in  using  the  taxis,  the  pressure  shoidd  be  upwards, 
outwards,  and  backwards.  After  leaving  the  inguinal  canal,  its 
direction  is  downwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  backwards.  If  such  a 
hernia  do  not  leave  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  called  a  bubonocele ;  but 
if  it  reach  the  scrotum  iu  the  male,  it  forms  what  is  called  scrotal 
hernia,  or  oscheocele ;  or  if  the  labium  in  the  female,  it  constitutes  a 
labial  hernia  : — these  appellations  being  descriptive  of  the  extent  of 
the  hernia. 

3.  The  coverings  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  if  it  extend  beyond 
the  external  aperture,  are  six  in  the  male,  and  five  in  the  female.  In 
the  male  they  are,  from  within  outwards,  the  hernial  sac,  formed  of 
peritoneum,  the  fascia  infundibuliformis  or  internal  spermatic  £uoia 
derived  from  the  margin  of  the  internal  aperture*— the  cremaster 
muscle,  called  by  some  writers  the  fascia  cremasterica — the  external 
spermatic  fascia — the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  common  integument. 
In  the  female  the  cremaster  muscle  is  wanting. 

4.  The  relations  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  to  the  inguinal  canal^ 
to  the  spermatic  cord,  and  to  tlie  internal  epigastric  artery,  are  the 
following.  It  comes  down  through  the  canal,  differing  greatly  in 
this  respect  from  direct  inguinal  hernia.  The  cord  is  behind,  and  the 
hernia  in  front,  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  hernia  and  the  cord  reach  the  internal  aperture;  and 
the  internal  epigastric  artery  is  to  the  pudic  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
hernia,  but  behind  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  separated  by  it  from 
the  canal.  If  the  hernia  be  of  considerable  standing,  the  different 
parts  composing  the  cord  may  be  separated  from  each  other,  some 
being  sent  to  one  side,  and  some  to  the  other  ;  and  occasionally  some 
have  been  found  nearly  in  front ;  but  these  are  deviations  from  the 
usual  condition.  The  relation  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  to 
be  kept  in  view  is,  that  the  internal  epigastric  artery  is  on  the  pudic 
Kide  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia. 

5.  The  seats  of  stricture  in  this  species  of  hernia  are  three — first, 
at  the  external  aperture ;  this,  however,  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence, 
except  in  cases  of  large  and  old  hernia,  when  it  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  may  then  be  formed  either  by  the  circumference  of  the  aperture, 
or  by  the  hernial  sac ;  secondly,  between  the  external  and  internal 
apertures,  in  which  case  it  may  be  formed  by  the  under  borders  of 
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Iio  internal  oblique  and  tiansvorsalis  musolea,  or  by  tlie  hernial  sac, 
r  by  being  embraced  by  tbe  fibrea  of  tie  above  niuMlca,  tli«  oord 
and  tbe  hernia  having  in 
Fig.  IBS.  Fig.  19S.  gome  cases  fibres  behind 

aa  well  aa  in  front  ;  and, 
thirdly^,  at  tbo  inttnnutl 
aperture,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  formed  either  by 
the  f4iscia  trail s\-ei^I is 
where  it  forms  tbe  »ptay 
ture,  or  by  the  hernial 
sac.  The  correctoesB  of 
these  statements  as  to  ibe 
seata  of  stricture  and  the 
parts  by  which  they  may 
bo  formed,  I  have  had 
(i|)  port  unities  of  testing 
in  my  own  diaBCCtioua 
and  operations. 

li.  The  operation.  Aa 
all  the  details  of  tha 
o[)ci'ation  foi-Htmngu]atcd 
lievnia  in  general  aru  ap- 
plicable to  the  operatioa 
fur  this  particular  apecieak. 
1  HlmlL  here  only  poii 
out  the  modificntioDs  ren- 
ilci'ed  neceGSBry  by  lh« 
anatomical  relations.  Th« 
incision  of  the  integu- 
ment should  commence 
alraut  half  an  inch  above 
the  internal  aperture,  fol- 
low the  dii-ection  of  ill*. 
long  diameter  of  the  ta>^ 
iiiour,  and  descend  to 
its  base.  One  simph 
cision  soffices.  Tlie  nexl 
step  is,  to  lay  bare  the 
hernia]  sac  by  the  cautious  division  of  the  other  cnverings,  and  U 
intra- peritoneal  division  be  the  prudent  mode  of  prccidnre,  to  apea< 
the  sac,  attending  carefully  to  the  precautious  already  mentioueiL 
The  hemiiil  sac  having  been  opened,  and  the  seat  of  the  stricton! 
ascertained  by  passing  the  point  of  the  forefinger  upwards  within 
s-tc  and  in  front  of  the  hernia,  the  hernial  knife  is  sent  np 
)<almsr  a8]>oct  of  the  finger  as  a  director,  care  being  taken  lo  v 
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Fig.  197. 
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wounding  the  hernia  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  sent  np  with 
the  side  resting  on  the  finger  until 
its  pointed  extremity  be  within 
the  stricture,  when  the  edge  should 
be  turned  forwards  to  the  stricture 
and  the  division  made,  during 
which  process  the  action  of  the 
right  hand  which  moves  the  knife 
is  accommodated  to  that  of  the 
left  index  finger  which  to  a  certain 
extent  guides  the  knife,  and  also 
prevents  the  hernia  from  coming 
against  its  edge.  An  important 
question  is,  in  what  direction  the 
stricture  should  be  divided.  If  the 
stricture  be  at  the  external  aper- 
ture, or  at  the  under  border  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis^ 
muscles,  there  is  no  artery  to  be 
afraid  of,  and  the  division  can  be 
safely  effected  by  carrying  the 
knife  upwards  and  inwards, 
directly  upwards,  or  upwards 
and  outwards  ;  but  if  the  stric- 
ture be  at  the  internal  aper- 
ture, there  would  be  danger  of 
wounding  the  internal  epigastric 
artery  if  the  incision  were  carried 
upwards  and  inwards ;  it  can, 
therefore,  be  made  with  safety  only 
in  two  directions,  namely,  upwards 
and  outwards,  or  directly  upwards. 
The  same  proceeding  as  regards 
the  direction  of  the  incision  in 
dividing  the  stricture  is  adopted  in 
all  cases  of  inguinal  hernia.  It 
was  first  recommended  by  J.  L. 
Petit,  and  by  Scarpa,  and  after- 
wards by  Hicherand,  Dupuytren,  and  other  continental  authorities  ; 
and  in  this  country  it  was  very  strongly  advocated  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  who  recommended  in  all  cases  of  dividing  the  stricture,  to  cut 
directly  upwards — a  practice  which  has  deservedly  received  general 
adoption. 


S.    DIRECT  IKGDIMAL  HERNIA. 

In  explaining  the  anatomy  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  ve  shall 
follow  the  game  order  as  in  tiie  former  ease.  I.  The  commeneemaU 
of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  opposite  the  external  apertnre,  tiiroogh 
which  it  comes  usually  by  poshing  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ingoinal 
canal  before  it,  bat  in  some  instances  by  rapturing  a  part  of  it.  2.  Its 
dtreetion  before  leaving  the  apertnre  is  directly  forwards ;  after  leaving 
it,  it  is  the  same  aa 
F'B-  "»■  that  of  an  oblique  in- 

.  gninal  hernia  io.  the 
oorrespouding  part  of 
its  course.  3.  The 
coverings  of  a  direct  in- 
guinal hernia,  from 
within  outw&rds,  are 
the  hernial  sao — the 
fas<^  transversalia  with 
the  conjoined  fibres  of 
the  internal  oblique 
and  tranaversalia  mas- 
cles,  provided  they  be 
not  ruptured — &  very 
imperfect  covering  from 
the  cremaater  muscle— 
the  external  spermatic 
tkscia — the  superficial 
ftscia,  and  the  common 
int^ament.  In  the  female,  as  there  is  no  cremaster  muBcle,  there  is 
one  oorering  leas.  These  coverings  differ  from  those  of  oblique  in- 
guinal hernia  in  two  particulara — namely,  thot  formed  by  the  cre- 
master muscle  is  in  this  case  less  perfect ;  and  the  second  from  within 
outwards,  instead  of  being  formed  by  the  internal  spermatic  &scia 
given  off  from  the  internal  aperture  of  the  inguinal  canal,  is  formed 
by  tbe  fascia  transversolis  itself  assisted  by  the  conjoined  fibres  of  the 
iDterual  oblique  and  transversolis  muscles,  except  when  they  have 
been  mptured,  or  separated  from  each  other.  4.  With  regard  to  ita 
relations  to  the  inguinal  canal,  spermatic  cord,  and  internal  epigastric 
artery,  we  may  remark  that  it  does  not  come  down  through  the 
canal,  but  directly  through  ita  external  aperture ;  that  the  cord, 
instead  of  being  behind  it,  is  on  its  outer  side ;  and  that  the  artery, 
instead  of  being  on  the  pudic,  is  on  the  iliac  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
hernia.  This  last  peculiarity  is  most  important  to  be  remembered, 
and  it  is  thus  seen  that  obliqae  and  direct  inguinal  hemiea  have 
opposite  relations  to  the  internal  epigastric  artery.     5.  Tlie  seats  of 


Fig.  aoo. 


stricture  in  this  speciea  are  only  two ;  namely,  at  the  external  aper- 
ture— which,  however,  is  a  rare  oocnrrence,  and  then  the  stricture 
may  be  formed  either  by  the  circumference  of  the  aperture,  or  by  the 
hernial  sac ;  and  at  the  under  border  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transTersaliB  muscles,  the  strioture  being  formed  by  them,  or  by  the 
hernial  sac  iteel£  6.  After  what  has 
been  stated  regarding  the  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia  in  general,  and  that 
for  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  do  more  tiian  add,  that 
when  the  stricttire  b  at  the  under 
border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  the  knife  in  dividing 
the  stricture  could  be  carried  directly 
upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwuxla,  with- 
out going  *in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
ternal epigastric  artery;  but  not  up- 
wards and  outwards.  It  would  be  un- 
safe to  cut  upwards  and  outwards  in 
direct  inguinal  hernia,  or  upwards  and 
inwards  in  oblique ;  and  as  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  in  some  cases  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  hernia  be  oblique  or 
direct,  &om  the  weight  of  the  hernia 
having  drawn  down  the  internal  aper- 
ture to  be  opposite  the  external,  it  is 
proper  to  adopt  the  rule  already  laid 
down — namely,  in  all  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  in  dividing  the  stricture  to  cut 
directly  upwards.  It  may  be  briefly 
stated,  that  the  operation  is  performed 
by  making  an  incision  through  the  in- 
t^umenta  in  the  direction  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  extending  from  its  upper 
to  its  under  part,  and  cutting  through 
the  other  coveiings  until  the  hernial 
SBC  is  brought  into  view.  The  hernial 
sac  is  then  opened,  strict  attention 
being  paid  to  the  precautions  before 
mentioned.  The  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  sac,  and  carried  up  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger  used  as  a  director  for  con- 
ducting the  knife  up  to  the  stricture,  and  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the 
knife  irom  coming  against  the  hernia.  The  extremity  of  the  knife 
having  been  introduced  below  the  stricture,  its  edge  should  be  directed 
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towards  the  stricture,  and  divbion  effected  by  cnttiag  directly  a 
wards.     The  hernial  contents  should  then  be  returned,  if  euch  a  pi 
coeding  is  possible  noil  proper;  if  not,  the  treatment  formerly  do-l 
scribed  should  be  adopted. 

Fig.  201. 


3.    CONOENITAL 

Congenital  ingninal  hernia — more  properly  called  homia  into  t 
tunioa  vaginalis,  because  while  it  is  usually  cougci: 
in  young  infaiits,  it  Bometimes,  though  rarely,  presents  it«elf  at  a 
more  advanced  age — differs  from  the  two  species  already  describe 
in  that  they,  if  they  descend  into  the  scrotum,  are  without,  f 
shown  in  the  aoc 
Fig.  202.  panying    delineati<H 

but  this  in  eontainod 
vithiu  the  tunica  vi 
I  ginalia.  The 
accompanying 
gram.s,  though  s 
what  altered  and  i 
proved,  taken 
the  works  of  a  write 
whow 

ornament  of  the  a 
gictd  profession,  sbad 
the  opposite  relutii 

ii.c™ui,crD.(.i.B^™g^lBfnimuroli.lioi,ot(t.»olntbc    of  Common    and   ( 

genital  ingninal  li«r>l 
nia  to  the  tunica  vaginalis.     The  manner  in   wbich  this  species  t 
L  is  formed,  may  be  thus  expluined.     Although  the  tubal 
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portion  of  peritoneum,  which,  for  a  ithort  time  afler  the  descent  of 
the  testicle,  forms  a  canal  of  communication  between  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis within  the  Hcrotum  and  the  peritoneum  within  the  abdomen, 
usually  beoomeu  very  soon  occluded,  and  ultimately  quite  obliterated, 
so  that  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagiualia  is  perfectly  separated  from 
that  of  the  abdomen,  yet  in  some  casea  the  tubular  portion  does  not 
exhibit  its  usual  dispoaition  to  close  and  become  obliterated,  and 
while  this  state  continues,  on  crying  or  making  some  exertion,  a 
portion  of  intestine  may  be  sent  down  through  the  tubular  canal  into 

Fig.  203. 


the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  thus  constitute  what  is  called 
a  congenital  hernia.  As  it  is  only  after  the  inflation  of  the  lungs 
that  the  usual  exciting  causes  are  applied,  this  variety  rarely  occurs 
till  after  birth  ;  but  sometimes  a  portion  of  intestine  in  contact  with 
the  testicle  while  within  the  abdomen,  adheres  to  the  testicle,  and 
descends  with  it  into  the  scrotum  at  the  usnal  time  at  which  the 
gland  leaves  the  abdomen,  and  in  such  cases  constitutes  the  hernia 
prior  to  birth.  Congenital  hernia  is  almost  invariably  formed  of 
intestine  alone  ;  the  oraentum  very  rarely  descending  so  far  as  the 
commencement  of  the  tubular  canal.  The  principal  peculiarities 
distinguishing  this  from  the  two  former  species  are,  that  it  has  no 
hernial  sac  of  peritoneum  proper  to  itself,  the  tunica  vaginalis  being 
its  immediate  investment  and  forming  its  hernial  sac  ;  that  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  testicle,  which  consequently  cannot  be  so  distinctly 
felt  as  in  the  more  common  species  ;  that  the  whole  swelling  is  mora 
uniform  and  firm  than  in  an  oblique  or  direct  inguinal  hernia,  and 
that  the  difierent  parte  are  less  easily  felt  and  distinguished.  Most 
of  these  peculiarities  depend  on  that  previously  mentioned,  namely, 
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its  being  witbia  tbc  tuoica  vagtnalia,  wliich  is  tliicker  and  firmer 
the  peritoneiim,  wLich  forms  the  sac  in  the  more  common  varintii 
The  descent  of  this  species  is  iisualtj  BiidJcn  and  complete. 

For  thia  variety  in  its  different  statea  of  reducible,  irreducible,  ( 
strangulated,  the  same  rules  are  to  be  fallowed  us  have  been  alrettdj 
laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  hernia  in  general.  When  it  la  found 
in  adults,  and  becomes  strangulated  and  requires  an  operation,  tb* 
seat  of  stricture  is  almost  invariably  higher  up  than  the  externa] 
aperture,  and  the  operation  b  more  difficult  than  in  oblique  or  direct 
hernia,  from  the  parts  being  concealed  and  the  parietcs  being 
thickened.  The  incinion  should  not  be  carried  further  down  th&n  to 
within  about  three  inches  of  the  under  part  of  the  tunica  TAginalia, 
because  as  that  membrane  has  to  be  opened,  if  the  incision  were  carried 
lower,  the  testicle  would  be  unneceaaarily  exjioaed  to  irritation.  In 
other  respects  the  operation  is  the  same  as  for  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

An  extremely  rare  form  of  hernia  has  been  met  with  in  the  female, 
in  which  the  protrusion  is  into  the  canal  of  Niiok,  which  invests  th« 
round  ligament.  It  has  been  met  with  cliiefly  in  chihlren,  aud  n^- 
qnires  the  same  treatment  as  the  correaponding  disease  in  the  m«]e. 


i.    ENCYSTED   CONGENITAL   INOUINAL   HERNIA, 

This  variety,  which  is  still  i 
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I  rare  than  the  former,  boa 
1  properly  termed  encysted  hernia  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ; 
though,  like  the  last  species,  it  Is  within,  yet  it  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  hernial  aaa 
That  the  hernia  is  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  that  it  is  oon- 
tained  within  a  hernial  sac,  there  is  no  doubt.  There  has  indeeil 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mmie  of  formation  of  the 
sac,  but  it  now  seems  nearly  certain  from  various  disaectioos  that  it 
is  formed  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  waya  If  the  tunica 
vaginalis  remain  open  every  way  except,  at  the  alidominal  canal,  and 
if  imperfect  adhesions  form  at  that  point,  and  a  hernia  descend  int« 
the  part  above  the  adhesions,  the  adhesions  becoming  elongated  anri 
pushed  down  before  the  hernia  constitute  the  hei'uial  sac — the  aac 
proceeding  from,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  tubular  portion  of  mem- 
brane between  the  abdomen  and  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Or,  if  the 
tunica  vaginalis  remain  open  everywhere  except  at  one  part,  and  be 
there  imperfectly  closed,  the  ])eritonenm  being  pressed  down  belbn 
the  hernia  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  will  thus  constittite  a  wroui 
covering  for  the  hernia. 

5.   nEHNIA   INFANTIIJ3. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  very  rare  species  of  bemia,  orig;inating  in 
early  life,  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  hernia  with  the  usual 
peritoneal  sac  placed  behind  the  tunica  raginalia  The  way  in  which 
it  takes  place  jnay  be  thus  explained     The  cavity   of  the  tanio 
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vaginalis  ia  uunsaslly  large,  contains  aome  nerona  fluid,  and  aBcenda 
high  up  ia  the  cord,  although  ita  communicatioa  with  the  abdomen 
is  occladed.  The  heruta,  with  the  uaual  peritoneal  sac,  ia  aent  down 
behind  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  in  consequence,  three  layers  of 
serous  membrane,  namely,  the  front  and  back  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  the  front  of  the  hernial  sac,  must  be  cut  throagh  before  arriving 
at  the  substance  of  the  hernia. 

II.    FEMORAL  HEBNIA. 

A  hernia  is  called  femoral  or  cru/ral  when  the  descent  takes  place 
behind  Fonpart's  ligament,  through  what  is  termed  the  femoral  or 
crural  ring  ;  irhich  ting  being  much  lai^r  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male,  from  the  space  beihg  greater  between  the  anterior  superior 
process  of  the  ilium  and  the  pubeH,  femoral  hernia,  which  is  in  the 
male  a  very  rare  occurrence,  is  comparatively  frequent  in  the  female. 
The  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  following  description,  is  that 
employed  by  some  of  our  best  writers  on  anatomy,  who  call  the  apace 
in  which  a  femoral  hernia  is  situated,  the  femoral  or  crural  canal, 
its  upper  extremity  the  femoral  ring  or  abdominal  extremity,  and 
the  other  the  saphenous  opening  or  femoral  extremity  of  the  femoral 

Direction. — A  femoral  hernia  may  he  said  to  have  three  peculiarities 
Fig.  204. 
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of  direction,  namely,  at  first,  and  whil^  within  the  femoral  canal, 
downwards ;  on  arriving  at  the  saphenous  aperture,  forwards ;  and 
afterwards  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards ;  thus  describing  an  arch, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  downwards,  and  in  a  measure  embracing 
three  of  the  four  aspects  of  Poupart*s  ligament — namely,  the  posterior, 
femoral,  and  anterior ;  the  neck  of  the  hernia  being  behind  the  liga- 
ment, the  body  on  its  femoral  aspect,  although  removed  a  veiy  Uttle 
from  it,  and  its  fundus  in  front.  These  peculiarities  suggest  the 
necessity  of  straightening  the  hernia,  or  of  bringing  down  its  fundus, 
before  efforts  are  made  to  return  it  by  the  taxis.  The  first  change  of 
direction  is  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  the  sheath,  and  its  close 
adhesion  to  the  vessels,  together  with  the  close  adhesion  of  the  iliac 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata  to  the  front,  and  of  the  pudic  portion  of  the 
same  membrane  to  the  back  of  the  sheath  at  the  under  extremity  of 
the  femora]  canal— conditions  which,  by  producing  constriction,  offer 
an  obstacle  to  further  descent  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  whereas 
there  is  little  to  impede  the  passage  forward  through  the  saphenous 
a|)erture.  The  second  change  of  direction  is  caused  partly  by  the 
firm  adhesion  of  the  fascia  superficialis  to  the  front  of  the  fascia 
lata,  but  chiefly  by  the  pressure  against  the  superficial  epigastric 
vessels,  by  which  the  forward  progress  of  the  hernia  is  opposed, 
whereas  they  offer  no  obstacle  to  its  passing  upwards  in  front  of 
Poupart's  ligament. 

Coverings, — The  fascial  coverings  from  within  outwards  are,  First, 
The  hernial  sac,  formed  of  peritoneum.  Second,  The  subperitoneal 
cellular  tissue  which  lines  the  femoral  ring,  or  abdominal  extremity 
of  the  femoral  canal.  This  substance,  called  by  some  authors  the 
septum  crurale,  is  pressed  down  before  the  hernial  sac,  and,  together 
with  the  aggregate  of  textures,  which  in  the  normal  condition  occupy 
the  femoral  canal,  constitutes  the  second  covering.  This  covering  is 
by  some  named  the  fascia  propria, — a  term  applied  by  others  to  the 
third  covering,  consisting  of  the  fascia  infundibiliformis,  or  sheath  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  within  which  the  hernia  descends.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  coverings  are,  in  many  instances,  so  matted  together  as  to 
form  but  one.  Fourth,  The  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  spreads 
over  the  saphenous  opening,  and  which  is  perforated  by  various 
vessels.  This  is  by  some  called  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  considered, 
I  think  properly,  as  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fisiscia  ;  whereas 
it  is  described  by  others  as  the  middle  division  of  the  fascia  lata. 
Fifth,  The  superficial  fascia  with  some  absorbent  glands  and  adipose 
tissue;  and,  sixth,  The  common  integument.  There  are  great 
varieties  with  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  coverings,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  in  some  instances  the  hernia  escapes  through  some  of  the 
openings  in  the  femoral  sheath  and  in  the  cribriform  foscia,  in  which 
cases  there  will  seem  to  be  only  two  coverings  interposed  between 
the  common  integument  and  the  hernial  sac.     I   have  been  much 
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struck,  in  my  own  operations,  with  the  diversity  in  thickness  of 
the  fascial  coverings,  in  different  cases,  and  with  the  fact,  that 
instead  of  six  different  membranes,  constituting  so  many  distinct 
coverings,  as  is  the  case  in  inguinal  hernia,  and  as  we  might  expect 
from  contemplating  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  in  the  normal  state, 
there  are  sometimes  found  only  three ;  namely,  the  hernial  sac ;  a 
cellulo-adipose  layer,  which  varies  much  in  thickness  in  different 
cases;  and  the  skin.  The  greatest  number,  however,  of  fascial 
coverings  which  can  present  themselves,  are  the  six  enumerated  above. 

AncUomiccU  relations  of  the  Neck  qftlie  Hernial  Sac. — ^The  neck  of 
a  femoral  hernia  is  related  to  the  boundaries  of  the  femoral  ring  as 
follows,  namely,  posteriorly,  to  the  fascia  iliaca,  where  it  covers  the 
linia  ilia  pectiuea ;  anteriorly,  to  Poupart's  ligament,  lined  by  the 
prolongation  downwards  of  the  fascia  transversalis ;  internally,  to  the 
base  of  Gimbemat^s  ligament,  at  the  junction  of  the  fascia  iliaca  and 
fascia  transversalis ;  and  externally  to  the  femoral  vein,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  the  interposition  of  a  membranous  slip.  There 
is  also  another  relation  which  sometimes  exists,  namely,  to  the  obtu^ 
rator  artery,  when  that  vessel,  instead  of  coming  off  from  the  internal 
iliac,  arises  from  the  external  iliac  by  a  common  tnink  with  the 
internal  epigastric.  When  it  has  that  irregular  origin,  the  obturator 
artery  crosses  the  femoral  ring  as  it  dips  into  the  pelvis  on  its  way  to 
the  obturator  foramen,  occasionally  passing  near  to  the  posterior  and 
iliac  sides  of  the  femoral  ring,  but  much  more  frequently  in  front  and 
towards  the  pudic  side.  In  the  latter  case,  if  a  hernia  bo  present, 
the  artery  will  embrace  about  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the 
abdominal  aspect  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  namely,  the  front  and 
inner  aspect ;  so  that  when  the  stricture  is  found  at  the  femoral  ring, 
great  caution  should  be  used  not  to  make  too  extensive  a  division,  or 
to  send  up  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instniment  farther  than  is  indispen- 
sable for  dividing  the  tissue  which  constitutes  the  stricture. 

Seats  of  Stricture, — This  is  a  subject  on  which  much  attention  has 
been  bestowed  ;  and  although  in  some  points  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  it  is  certain  that  the  stricture  may  be  at  the  femoral  ring,  the 
textures  constituting  the  ring  forming  the  stricture;  or  at  the 
saphenous  extremity  of  the  canal,  and  formed  by  the  crescentic 
border  of  the  fascia  lata  ;  or  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  formed 
either  by  the  sac  itself,  although  this  is  compamtively  rare  in  femoral 
hernia,  or  by  the  thickened  textures  around  the  sac.  In  my  own 
operations,  1  have  invariably  found  the  stricture  at  the  femoral  ring, 
and  the  majority  of  authors  agree,  that  it  is  found  there  more  fre- 
quently than  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  other  situations  mentioned.  In  some  instances,  a  stricUire  has 
been  found  at  more  than  one'  of  the  above  sites  at  the  same  time. 
Such  are  the  usual  seats  of  stricture,  and  the  constituting  textures  in 
this  species  of  hernia  ;  but  in  some  rare  instances  strangulation  htm 
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been  found  to  be  oocasioned  by  a  loop  of  inteatine,  by  a  band  of 
omentum,  or,  which  is  an  extremely  rare  occurreooey  by  the  circum- 
ference of  an  unusual  opening  in  Gimbemat*8  ligament. 

The  Inlra-perUonecU  operation. — The  body  having  been  properly 
))laced,  the  first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  in  Airing  the  integn- 
mental  incision,  various  forms  of  which  have  been  adopted,  some 
making  a  simple  incision,  which  is  not  the  most  convenient  ;  some  a 
crucial,  which  is  objected  to,  as  the  under  part  of  the  vertical  portion 
might  interfere  with  the  vena  saphena  major  j  some  an  incision,  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  the  one  oblique  and  in  the  course  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  other  extending  down  from  the  former  in  a  vertical 


direction,  so  that  the  incision  is  formed  thus      p^>  on  the  right  side, 

and  thus  ,  on  the  left ;  others  making  an  incision  thus       I 

and  others  adopting  the  same  form  inverted,  thus      I      .        The  last- 


mentioned  form  is  convenient,  and  may  be  made  without  risk  of 
wounding  important  parts  underneath,  by  transfixing  the  skin  afttf 
pinching  it  up,  the  vertical  portion  extending  from  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  crural  arch,  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  tumour  * 
and  being  met  below  by  the  transverse  portion,  which  should  go  from 
one  side  of  the  tumour  to  the  other,  parallel  to  Poupart*8  ligament, 
but  a  little  below  it  The  next  step  is  to  cut  through  the  various 
coverings,  and  lay  open  the  hernial  sac.  This  having  been  done^  and 
the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  introduced  within  the  sac,  and  carried 
up  in  front  of  the  hernia,  and  the  seat  of  the  stricture  ascertained, 
the  hernial  knife,  with  its  blunt  point,  should  be  carried  up  flat  upon 
the  finger,  until  its  point  be  within  the  stricture,  when  its  edge  should 
be  directed  against  the  stricture,  and  the  necessary  division  efifected, 
by  cutting  directly  forwards.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
lacerate  the  intestine  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  to  allow  it 
to  come  against  the  edge  of  the  ki)ife,  or  to  admit  the  knife  farther 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  division  of  the  stricture,  lest  the 
unusual  disposition  above  mentioned  of  the  internal  epigastric  artery 
sliould  exist,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  reach  the  artery.  The 
remaining  parts  of  the  j>roceeding  should  be  regulated  by  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  description  of  the  operation  in  generaL 

By  the  above  proceeding,  the  usual  operation  in  which  the  sac  is 
opened  may  be  accomplished  with  jis  little  difficulty  and  risk  as  by 
any  other  ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  as  regards  the  direction 
in  which  the  stricture  is  divided,  the  modes  adopted  are  very  various. 
If  the  stiicture  be  at  the  saphenous  opening,  there  is  no  particular 
danger  to  guard  against,  and  the  surgeon  may,  in  dividing  the  stric- 
ture, cut  upwards  and  inwards,  directly  upwards,  or  upwards  and 
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outwards,  and  the  operation  is  comparatively  easy ;  and  when  it  is  at 
the  femoral  ring,  the  knife  may  be  safely  carried  to  a  small  extent 
inwards,  into  Gimbernat*s  ligament,  upwards  and  inwards,  directly 
upwards  into  Poupart's  ligament,  or  upwards  and  outwards ;  but  not 
directly  outwards,  on  account  of  the  femoral  vein.  The  cutting 
inwards  into  Gimbemat's  ligament  has  been  recommended  by  Mau- 
chart,  Kichter,  Gimbemat,  Boyer,  Koux,  Hey,  Lawrence,  and  Fergu- 
son, and  others  have  objected  to  it,  because  it  is  more  difficult,  from 
the  greater  depth  to  cut  into  Gimbemat's  than  into  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  because  there  is,  from  the  same  reason,  greater  danger  of 
cutting  or  tearing  the  intestine  when  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  seat 
of  the  stricture,  and  also  because  so  little  additk)nal  room  would  be 
gained  by  the  division  of  Gimbemat's  ligament.  The  cutting  upwards 
and  inwards,  recommended  by  Heister,  Le  Dran,  Sabatier,  Lassus, 
Cbopart,  Desault,  and  others,  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground,  that 
if  the  hernia  be  in  the  male — which,  however,  is  a  comparatively  rare 
occurrence — the  knife  is  caiTied  in  the  direction  of  the  spermatic  cord  : 
but  this  danger  seems  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  for  the 
knife  ought  never  to  be  carried  so  high  as  to  endanger  the  cord  in  the 
male,  or  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  the  female.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  incision  adopted  by  Pott,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  many 
others,  was  directly  forwards,  that  by  Mr.  Listen  forwards  and  a  little 
inwards.  Sharp  cut  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  so  did  Dupuytren, 
but  by  a  very  different  proceeding ;  he  carried  the  knife  from  within 
outwards,  and  from  below  upwards ;  and  although  in  this  method 
the  edge  of  the  instrument  is  no  doubt  carried  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  epigastric  artery  is  found,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  artery 
being  wounded,  as  the  knife  is  not  carried  so  high  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  reaching  it.  Scarpa  had  recourse  to  multiple  incision  in  the  under 
border  of  the  crural  arch. 

EoctrorferUoneal  operation, — Two  varieties  of  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing the  extra-peritoneal  operation,  or  that  of  Petit,  should  be  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  methods  of  Luke  and  of  Gay. 

Luk^a  operation  consists  in  pinching  up  a  fold  «of  the  integument 
transversely,  and  transfixing  it  so  as  that  the  incision  may  fall  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  neck  of  the  hernia  when  the  skin  is  replaced.  By 
a  few  movements  of  the  knife  Poupart*s  ligament  is  brought  into  view. 
A  hernial  director  should  then  be  introduced  under  the  ligament, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  hernial  knife  or  probe-pointed  bistoury,  it  may 
readily  be  divided  in  an  upward  direction,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  hernia  may  speedily  be  returned.  Sometimes  bands  of  fascia 
in  front  of  the  hernia  prevent  return  after  division  of  the  ligament. 
Mr.  Luke  recommends  the  surgeon  in  these  circumstances  to  insinuate 
the  nail  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  lefl  hand  under  them  from  above,  to 
carry  the  point  of  a  probed  bistoury  along  the  nail  with  its  blunt 
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edge  towards  the  sac,  and  to  effect  diyision  hj  drawing  tihe  bistouiy 
away  towards  himself, — a  proceeding  which,  if  properly  performed, 
avoids  all  danger  of  wounding  the  sac  or  its  oonteots. 

Gai/s  operation^  as  formerly  stated,  consbta  in  making  a  perpen- 
dicular incision,  about  an  inch  in  length,  over  the  inner  aide  of  Uie 
neck  of  the  tumour,  and  after  dividing  the  integument  and  superficial 
£siscia,  in  sending  up  the  front  of  the  finger  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hernia,  in  introducing  on  the  finger  a  bistouri  cacb4  through  the 
crui-al  canal  to  the  ring,  in  introducing  it  between  the  sac  and  the 
pubic  border  of  the  ring,  and  in  dividing  the  stricture  hy  malring  the 
blade  project  from  its  sheath  towards  the  pubes.  Should  either  of 
these  proceediugs  fail,  the  sac  can  be  opened,  and  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion performed. 

In  cases  where  these  excellent  operations  are  suitable,  either  the 
one  or  the  other  should  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  operation  of 
opening  the  sac  ;  and  fortunately,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  <^ 
femoral  hernia,  the  extra-peritoneal  mode  of  operation  is  suitable, 
owing  to  the  important  fact  that  the  stncture  is  generaUy  without 
the  MIC.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  femoral  and  inguinal 
hernia  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  following  statistics  will  show  : — In 
20  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  operated  upon  by  Luke,  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  sac  in  1 3 ;  whereas,  in  30  cases  of  femoral  hernia  he  only 
]*equire<l  to  open  the  sac  in  7.  That  it  is  the  safer  mode  of  operation 
is  also  satisfactorily  proved.  Of  84  cases  in  which  Luke  operated,  the 
sac  was  0|>ened  in  25,  and  remained  unopened  in  59.  Of  the  25  in 
which  it  was  opened,  8  died,  whilst  of  the  59  in  which  it  remained 
unopened,  7  died.  Again,  in  153  cases  of  Petit's  o))eration,  36  died, 
and  precisely  the  same  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  77  operations  by 
the  usual  method.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that,  where  suitable, 
this  mode  of  operation  should  be  preferred  ;  and  the  greatest  credit 
is  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  ably  advocated  and  proved  the 
merits  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  equally  clear,  for  reasons  for- 
merly stated,  that  it  is  not  suitable  in  a  large  class  of  cases  ;  that  it 
never  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  ordinary  operation  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  give  the  preference  to  the  kind  of 
operation  suitable  for  the  site  of  the  stricture,  and  the  condition  of 
the  parts  within  the  hernial  sac. 

III.    UMBILTCAL   HERNIA. 

The  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  have  been  variously  arranged  by 
different  writers.  Scarpa  divides  them  into  two  classes,  namely — the 
congenital,  a])pearing  in  the  infant  at  birth,  and  the  adventitious, 
occuiTing  at  any  after  period :  but  a  more  convenient  arrangement  is 
that  of  Lawrence,  who  gives  three  varieties,  namely — the  con- 
genital,  which   appears  at  birth ;     tlic   hernia   of  children,    which 
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Appears  after  the  navel  has  been  formed ;  and  the  umbilical  hernia 
of  adults. 

Congenital  variety, — ^The  congenital  variety  is  occasioned  by  an 
original  deficiency  in  the  formation  of  the  umbilicus ;  it  exists  at  the 
period  of  birth,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  congenital ;  it  forms 
a  tumour,  conical  in  form,  the  contents  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  intestine  sent  into  the  cord  between  its  vessel^  the  umbilical 
vein  being  usually  above  and  the  arteries  below,  or  on  either  side. 
The  external  covering  of  the  tumour  near  the  base  is  composed  of 
integument,  but  at  a  farther  distance  it  is  formed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  substance  of  the  cord,  for  the  hernia  is  sent  through  the 
umbilicus  into  the  cord.  The  cavity  is  lined  by  a  small  peritoneal 
covering. 

The  treatment  consists  in  returning  the  hernia,  and  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  the  protrusion ; — two  points  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  attain,  as  in  the  event  of  the  hernia  not  being  reduced,  the  separa- 
tion which  must  ensue  of  the  expanded  portion  of  the  cord  which 
forms  part  of  the  coverings,  would  expose  the  patient's  life  to  the 
greatest  danger.  The  method  usually  adopted  in  this  country  to 
prevent  reprotrusion  is  compression  by  means  of  the  nice  elastic  band 
and  pad  now  in  use  for  the  purpose.  Another  plan,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  the  next  section,  is  to  use  the  ligature 
with  compression. 

THE   UMBILICAL  HERNIA   OF  CHILDREN. 

In  this,  which  is  a  very  common  species  of  umbilical  hernia,  the 
object  of  treatment  is,  to  return  the  protruded  parts,  and  to  keep 
them  in  that  condition  until  the  contraction  and  subsequent  oblitera- 
tion of  the  umbilical  ring  prevents  any  future  reprotrusion.  The 
means  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  compression,  or  the  ligature ;  the 
former  is  attended  with  less  pain  and  risk,  and  has  always  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  great  majority  of  British  practitioners.  The  treatment 
by  ligature  was  practised  by  Desault  and  Dupuytren,  and  has  been 
thus  described  : — "  The  infant  being  laid  on  its  back,  and  its  head 
bent  on  its  chest,  and  its  thighs  flexed  on  its  pelvis,  the  surgeon 
reduces  the  hernia,  retains  it  with  his  left  forefinger,  and  with  his 
right  hand  raising  the  parietes  of  the  hernial  pouch,  he  slides  them 
between  his  fingers  to  make  sure  that  no  part  remains  in  the  saa 
Being  assured  of  this,  his  assistant  makes  several  turns  round  the 
sac,  at  its  base,  with  a  waxed  thread,  each  turn  being  well  tightened 
and  secured  by  a  double  knot.  The  tumour  thus  tied  is  enveloped  in 
a  bed  of  lint,  maintained  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  On  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day  the  ligature  falls  off  with  the  parts  it  has 
strangled  and  killed.  A  small  ulcer  results,  which  is  soon  healed.  It 
is  well  for  the  child  to  wear  a  bandage  for  two  or  three  months,  the 
better  to  prevent  a  relapse.^    This  mode  of  cure,  however,  has  not 
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guDdt)  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  surgical  authoritiea    in  tLi 

country. 

UHBILICAL  HEBHIA  IN  ADULTS. 

Thill  is  rarelj>  met  with  in  mAlee,  but  more  frequently  in  femalet 
Pregnancy  is  one  of  its  most  usual  exciting  causes;  hence  its  com 
parative  frequency  in  females  who  have  borne  many  children.  Ii 
almost  all  cases  of  umbilical  hernia  in  adnlta,  omentum  forms  sonii 
part  of  the  hernia,  and  to  this  ban  been  attributed  the  fact,  that  in  thi 
greater  number  of  iastances  in  which  strangulation  ooours,  thi 
symptoms  are  leas  urgent  than  in  most  other  species  of  hernia.  Ai 
umbilical  hernia  may  be  reducible,  iiteducible,  or  strangulated  ;  ant 
in  each  of  theee  conditions  the  treatment  should  be  coDdactet 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  general  doctrinei 
of  hernia.  The  coveringa  are  very  thin,  consisting  merely  of  thi 
cicatrix  of  the  navel,  the  hernial  sac  formed  of  peritoQemn,  and  thi 
Tery  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  by  which  they  are  counected  to 
gether.  In  performing  the  operation,  it  should  be  remem.bered  thai 
these  coverings  are  often  exceedingly  thin,  and  that  it  is  destrabli 
when  poaaible  to  avoid  opening  the  sac  When  the  periton^mi 
becomes  exceedingly  thin  and  adherent  to  the  skin,  the  covering  ii 
often  found  to  present  the  appearance  of  being  formed  of  only  oni 
layer.  The  integument  may  be  divided  by  a  longitudinal  or  any  con 
venient  form  of  incision,  and  the  stricture  may  be  divided  by  cattinj 
npwarda  and  to  the  left  side. 


By  a  ventral  hernia  is  underatood  one  through  any  part  of  th( 
front  of  the  abdomen,  except  the  inguinal  canal,  the  femoral  canal,  oi 
the  umbilicus.  Cases  belonging  to  this  class  should  be  treateii 
according  to  the  general  principles  already  laid  down. 

Such  are  the  various  classes  into  which  herniie  in  accessible  aituv 
tions  are  divided.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  found  in  inaccea- 
sible  situations, — for  example,  in  the  diaphragm,  the  obturator  fora- 
men, or  the  greater  iachiatic  notch ;  constituting  diaphragmatic, 
obturator,  or  ischiatie  hernia.  Sometimes  cases  occur  of  a  mired 
class ;  for  example,  a  perineal  hernia,  which  consists  of  a  descent 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  tLe  swelling  presenting  itself  in 
the  perineum  ;  or  a  vaginal  hernia,  in  which  the  tumour  projects  into 
the  vagina  Examples  of  heruia  in  inaccessible  situations  are,  happily, 
of  rare  occurrence :  and  their  exbtence  only  becomes  a  matter  of 
certainty  after  death. 

A,  diverticulum  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  fatal  strangolation,  of 
which  «  striking  example  is  fumiahed  by  the  following  remarkable 
case  published  by  me  in  the  "Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
—David  White,  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  fine  -looking  young 
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man,  liad  always  enjoyed  excellent  health  until  the  22nd  of  April ; 
on  which  day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  sickness,  vomiting,  and  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  the  pain 
being  constant,  but  attended  with  frequent  paroxjrsms  of  aggi'avation. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  attack  the  belly  was  not  tumid,  nor  was 
there  any  tenderness  on  pressure— on  the  contrary,  the  patient  had 
an  inclination  to  compress  the  belly  with  his  hands,  especially  during 
the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  to  turn  himself  roimd  in  bed.     In  the 
course  of  five  or  six  hours,  however,  the  abdomen  became  tender  to 
the  touch,  and  ultimately  so  much  so  that  the  slightest  touch  occa- 
sioned pain  and  vomiting  ;  the  belly  gradually  became  tumid ;  and  the 
patient  was  obliged  to  preserve  his  body  as  motionless  as  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  the  aggravation  of  pain.     Such  is  the  history  of  the 
symptoms,  as  given  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Greorge  Morrison,  who  attended 
him  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     My  colleague  Professor 
M'Bobin  and  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  his  death.      His  symptoms,  when  we  saw  him,  were— 
distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  constant  violent  pain,  with  paroxysms  of 
aggravation  like  the  tormina  of  ileus  ;  tenderness  on  pressure ;  sick- 
ness, urgent  vomiting  of  a  greenish  liquid  ;  no  stool  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty,  small  and 
feeble ;  features  collapsed,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  great 
exhaustion.     These  symptoms  continued  for  twenty-four  hours,  with- 
out undergoing  any  material  change,  death  taking  place  within  sixty 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     The  suddenness  with 
which  the  symptoms  appeared,  their  history,   and   the  absence   of 
swelling  in  any  of  the  usual  sites  of  hernia,  produced  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Morrison,  Professor  M'Hobin,  and  myself, 
that  the  symptoms  were  caused   either  by  intussusception,  or  by 
internal  hernia,  or  by  some  internal  cause  of  strangulation  ;  in  short, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  enteritis,  occasioned  by  some  internal  mechanical 
cause. 

I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  twenty- four  hours  after  death, 
in  presence  of  the  medical  gentlemen  above  mentioned.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  a  small  quantity  of  sero-sanguineous  fluid  was  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ;  the  stomach  and  a  great  part  of 
the  small  intestine  were  greatly  distended  with  flatus ;  the  distended 
portion  of  the  intestine  was  much  inflamed,  and  there  were  slight 
adhesions  of  lymph  in  some  parts.  The  lower  third  of  the  ilium 
and  the  whole  of  the  great  intestine  were  collapsed,  and  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  appearance.  On  displacing  some  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestine,  a  portion  of  the  ilium,  twelve  inches  in  length,  was 
found  greatly  distended,  strangulated,  and  in  a  state  approaching  to 
gangrene  ;  the  part  of  the  intestine  to  the  gastric  extremity  of  the 
strangulated  portion  being  violently  distended  and  inflamed,  and  that 
to  the  rectal  extremity  being  comparatively  collapsed,  and  of  a  per- 
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fectl;  hettlUiy  appeanuioe ;  the  atnngnUtton  being  effected  bj  & 
^Terticulnm  of  the  ilium,  hftving  very  peculiar  relatioDB  and  con- 
nozioDB.  Fig.  205  of  the  aocompKnying  dniwings  gives  ft  front 
view  of  the  itrangnlated  inteatJoe  and  stricture.  Fig.  SOS  gives  a 
posterior  view.  Fig.  207  presents  an  appearance  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  the  diverticulum,  obtained  afber  emptying  the  intestine,  and 
withdrawing  it  from  uDdemeath  the  diverticulum  bj  which  it  was 
strangulated.  The  diverticulum  was  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  length, 
and  terminated  in  a  sliglitly- dilated  cul-de  sac,  from  the  extremitj- of 
which  a  membranous  band  was  sent  off,  one  extremity  of  which  waa 
evidently  continuous  with  the  serous  coat  of  the  dire  rticu)  urn,  and 

Fiff.  205. 


the  other  as  evidently  not  merely  attached  to,  bat  becooung  oou- 
tinuouB  with,  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  mesentery.  Through  the 
aperture  formed  by  the  diverticulum,  mesentery,  and  the  portion  of  the 
intestine  from  which  the  diverticnluoi  is  continued,  twelve  inches  of 
intestine  had  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  became 
strangulated.  The  above  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  curious 
and  extremely  unusual  case — not  that  it  is  rendered  bo  by  the  mere 
existence  of  a  diverticulum,  which  is  itself  a  rare  formation,  but  the 
presence  of  a  diverticulum  being  the  occasion  of  strangulation. 
There  is  on  record  one  case  bearing  a  atriking  resemblance  to  the 
above.    I  allnde  to  a  preparation  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
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Hospital,  of  whioli  I  subjoin  the  description  as  extracted  from  the 
published  catalogue  of  that  valuable  collection  : — "  Portion  of  Bmoll 
intestine,  from  which  a  diverticulum  is  continued. — The  extremity  of 
the  diverticulum  is  adherent  to  the  oontiguous  part  of  the  mesenterji 
so  as  to  form  a  circular  aperture  or  ring.  Through  this  aperture  a 
portion  of  intestjue,  twelve  inches  lung,  passed,  and  became  strangu- 
lated. The  patient,  a  lad  subject  to  constipation,  died  four  days  after 
signs  of  strangulation  of  the  intestine." 

Fig.  207. 
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It  will,  however,  be  seen  that,  in  one  point  at  least,  tbe  cases  differ  j 
in  that  of  St  fiartholomew's  Museum,  the  fundus  of  the  diverticulum 
is  adherent  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  meeeuterjr — ^whereas, 
in  the  case  I  have  described  above,  the  fundus  of  the  diverticulum  ia 
connected  with  the  meseuteiy  bj  the  serous  coat  becoming  contracted 
into  a  membranous  band,  and  expanding  into  the  anterior  lamella  of 
the  mesentery.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  description  of  a  preparation 
in  which  a  diverticulum,  four  or  five  inches  long,  caused  strangulation 
of  several  feet  of  intestine ;  but  the  relations  of  the  diverticulum,  as 
veil  as  the  mode  in  which  it  effected  Btrangulation,  were  very  different 
from  the  case  described  abov& 
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INJURIES  OF   THE  ABDOMEN,   AilD  OPERATIONS. 

WOUNDS   OF  THE  ABDOUEN. 

Altuouuh  the  doctrines  respecting  the  treatment  of  wouhiIb  g»fi 
uenOly  are  applicable  to  woundt)  of  llie  abdomen,  yet  as  tlieae  are  fmr- 
ticulai'ly  dangerous,  and  require  certain  peculiurities  of  treatment,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  sources  of  clanger,  »ud  of  the 
treatment  required  in  wounds  in  that  part  of  the  body.  Tliere  Have 
been  instances  in  which  both  the  fixed  and  the  floatiug  viscera  hare 
been  wounded,  and  in  wbich  balls  and  sharp  iuatruments  have 
passed  through  the  body,  and  yet  the  patient  hoa  recovered  ;  but 
still  when  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  accompanied  by  iDJury  of  the 
contained  viscera,  they  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  fatal  The  chief  sources  of  danger  are  hemorrhage,  ftOal 
dejrreaeion  of  One  nerv<»iB  system,  exiravMolion  of  visceral 
and  peritonitis. 

1.  ffemorrltage  may  prove  fatal,  either  very  siteedily  from 
of  blood,  as  when  any  large  vessel  in  the  abdomen  is  wounded, 
-when  there  is  an  extensive  deep  wound  of  such  organs  as  the  lirer 
or  spleen — such  cases  presenting  the  usual  symptoms  attendant  on 
profuse  internal  hemorrhage ;  or,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  not  of 
sufficient  extent  to  produce  death,  by  its  occasioning  iiifiammatian  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  quickly  leads  to  the  most  uuCivourable  reaalts. 
— 2.  Depression  of  l/te  nervous  system,  although  generally  attendant 
in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  on  wounds  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as 
blows  on  that  part,  more  rarely  occurs  to  a  fatal  extent  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case ;  yet  sometimes  it  terminat«s  in  death,  the 
sudden  shock  given  to  the  nervous  system  causing  the  failure  of  the 
heart's  action, — a  result  which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
mure  frequently  after  injuries  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  tlian  of] 
the  other  viscera. — 3.  ExtroAXtstUion  of  visceral  eoTUtTiU  does  uo(' 
occur  so  often  as  might  be  expected  ;  indeed,  it  is  aatoaisliing  how 
seldom  such  eflusion  takes  place  in  cases  of  a  small  wound  of  the'' 
intestine;  extravasation  being  in  such  cases  prevented,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  constant  equable  pressure  which  the  abdominal 
Tisoera  exert  on  each  other,  the  various  surfaces  being  cnnetiuttly  in 
close  contact,  and  by  the  tendency  to  protrusion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  plugs  up  the  orifice,  and  afterwards  by  exudntion  of 
coagulable  lymph  on  the  exterior  of  the  wound,  by  whieh  and  by 
ft^esion  to  surrounding  textures  the  breach  becomes  permanently 
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repaired.     By  this  process  both  hemorrhage   and  extravasation   of 
intestinal  contents  are  often  prevented  ;  but  if  the  viscus  be  full,  or 
the  wound  very  considerable,  effusion  of  visceral  contents  into  the 
peritoneum  is  apt  to  take  place ;  and  if  so,  the  result  is  certain  to  be 
fatal — for  escape  of  bile,  or  of  urine,  from  the  great  acrimony  of  these 
secretions,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  will  produce 
the  greatest  possible  suffering,  which  very  speedily  terminates   in 
death.     The  most  prominent  symptoms  in  such  cases  are — sudden, 
unremittiDg,  and  excruciating  pain,   great  prostration  of  strength, 
ghastly  anxiety  of  countenance,  extremely  feeble  pulse,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  a  decided  conviction  of  approaching  death. — 
4.  Peritonitis  is  another  source  of  danger,  and  one  so  common  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  death  in  almost  all  fatal  cases  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen,  excepting  those  in  which  death  takes 
place  from  the  great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  or  from  the  shock 
given  to  the  nervous  system,  or  from  extravasation  of  visceral  con- 
tents, in  which  death  occurs  so  soon  after  the  extravasation,  and  so 
little  trace  of  inflammation  is  discernible,  that  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  the  fatal  result  was   occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the 
nervous  system. 

For  the  cleai*er  explanation  of  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the 
management  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  convenient  to  arrange 
them  into  four  classes. — 1st,  Wounds  which  simply  penetrate  the 
cavity  without  injuring  any  of  its  contents ; — 2ndly,  Wounds  which 
not  only  penetrate  the  cavity,  but  injure  some  of  the  contained  viscera, 
without  protrusion  of  the  wounded  part ; — 3rdly,  Wounds  attended 
with  protrusion  without  any  wound  of  the  protruded  part ;  and,  4thly, 
Wounds  accompanied  not  only  with  protrusion,  but  also  with  injury 
of  the  protruded  part. 

1st.  Wounds  which  simply  penetrate  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
are  the  least  dangerous ;  yet  if  the  wound  be  extensive,  there  is  risk 
of  its  giving  rise  to  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  great  object  of  treat- 
ment, therefore,  is  to  guard  against  this  occurrence,  for  which  pur- 
pose absolute  rest  and  the  sparing  use  of  the  mildest  ingesta 
should  be  strictly  enjoined,  together  with  the  best  local  treatment 
for  procuring  adhesion, — comprehending  attention  to  position,  the 
use  of  adhesive  plaster  for  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  appo- 
sition, and,  if  necessary,  the  interrupted  silver  suture.  When  sutures 
are  used,  special  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  include  the  peritoneum  in 
the  suture.  All  judicious  and  available  means  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  inflammation,  and  if  it  should  occur,  appropriate  remedies 
should  be  used  to  subdue  it. 

2ndly.  Wounds  which  not  only  penetrate  the  cavity,  but  also 
injure  some  of  the  contained  organs  without  protrusion  of  the 
wounded  part  are  extremely  dangerous.  In  many  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  injury  received.     The 
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healing  of  the   wonnd  in    the  parietes   should  be    promoted    Irf 
suitable  means,   and  as  searching  for  wounded  Yisoera   would  be 
contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  surgery,  the  symptoms  arising 
from  the  internal  injuries  can  only  be  met  by  medical  treatment. 
Important  indications  are,  to  guard  against  all  exciting  causes  of  extim- 
yasation  either  of  blood  or  of  visceral  contents,  and  against  all  causes  of 
inflammation ;  and  if  inflammation  should  occur,  to  endeavour  to  subdue 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  imprudent  exhibitions 
of  stimuli  for  the  removal  of  the  collapse  consequent  on  injury ;  to 
preserve  the  body  at  perfect  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  ;  to  give  a 
little  barley-water  and  ice  only  for  nourishment  for  a  few  days  ;  to 
keep  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  opium  ;  and  to  abstain 
from  the  employment  of  purgatives,  as  being  calculated  to  do  the 
greatest  harm,  not  only  on  account  of  the  irritation  they  produce 
increasing  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,   and  its 
intensity  when  it  does  occur ;  but   also,  because  by  the  additional 
peristaltic  motion  they  increase  the  risk  of  extravasation  of  intes- 
tinal contents,  and  interfere  with  the  process  by  which  nature  repairs 
the  injury.     These,  with  all  the  details  of  antiphlogistic  regimen,  con- 
stitute important  parts  of  the  preventive  treatment,  and  when  in- 
flammation  occurs,    the   remedies   proper  for    that  state    must    be 
promptly  applied.    If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  injury  of  the  bladder, 
the  catheter  should  be  kept  introduced  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
extravasation  of  urine. 

3rdly.  Wounds  attended  with  protrusion  without  injury  of  the 
protruded  parts.  The  protruded  parts  are  usually  portions  of  intes- 
tine or  omentum,  or  both ;  and  if  uninjured,  the  sooner  they  are 
reduced  the  better ;  but  all  proceedings  for  that  purpose  should  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  so  as  not  to  induce  the  danger 
of  inflammatory  accession,  care  also  being  taken,  as  in  bemia,  to 
return  that  part  first  which  was  last  protruded, — the  mesentery 
before  the  intestine,  and  the  intestine  before  the  omentum.  By 
these  proceedings,  the  parts  are  more  likely  to  resume  their  natural 
position  in  the  belly,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  exciting  irritation 
and  inflammation,  than  by  attempting  to  return  the  whole  en  tncis^e. 
For  facilitating  reduction,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  position  for  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the 
pelvis  should  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  chest  bent  a  little  forwards. 
The  protrusion  is  always  large  when  compared  to  the  opening  bj 
which  it  escaped.  The  margin  of  the  wound  acts  as  a  ligature,  giving 
rise,  owing  to  constriction,  to  a  dull,  livid,  congested,  and,  if  time  be 
allowed,  an  inflamed  and  gangrenous  condition  of  the  protruded  parts. 
Considerable  diiflculty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  accomplishing 
reduction,  in  consequence  of  the  protruded  parts  being  thus  con- 
gested, and  the  intestine  becoming  distended  with  flatua  Various 
proceedings  have  been  recommended  and  adopted  for  overcoming  this 
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difficulty.  Par<^,  Dionis,  and  many  others  advised  the  puncture  of 
the  intestine  with  a  round  needle  to  allow  the  flatus  to  escape ;  some 
recommend  squeezing  back  the  air  into  the  portion  of  intestine  within 
the  abdomen ;  but  the  safer,  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  jus- 
tifiable course,  when  necessary,  is,  instead  of  puncturing  the  intestine, 
or  injuring  it  by  undue  and  dangerous  pressure  or  handling,  to 
enlarge  the  opening  very  slightly.  When  such  a  step  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  incision  should  be  made  at  the  upper  rather  than  at  the  lower 
pert  of  the  wound,  except  when  the  incision  in  that  direction  might 
endanger  the  internal  epigastric  artery,  or  correspond  with  the 
umbilicus  ;  and  in  all  instances  it  should  be  as  limited  as  possibla 
Of  course,  if  by  gentle  and  safe  pressure  the  intestine  can  be  reduced, 
or  its  contents  be  so  returned  as  to  admit  of  reduction,  no  judicious 
surgeon  would  venture  on  the  use  of  the  knifa  The  best  instrument 
for  enlai'ging  the  opening  is  the  probe-pointed  bistoury.  It  is  an 
important  precaution  to  make  sure  that  the  reduction  is  complete, 
lest  if*  part  of  the  protrusion  be  not  sent  into  the  cavity,  but  remain 
embraced  by  some  of  the  textures  forming  the  aperture,  strangulation 
should  ensua  It  has  happened  in  some  cases  where  reduction  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  complete,  that  the  inner  part  of  the 
wound  had  so  embraced  a  portion  of  the  protrusion,  as  to  cause  fatal 
strangulation.  Immediate  reduction,  the  greatest  gentleness  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  avoiding  all  unnecessary  and  severe  handling  of,  or 
\  pressure  on,  the  intestine,  the  enlarging  the  aperture  when  absolutely 

necessary,  the  making  sure  that  the  reduction  is  complete,  the  re- 
taining the  parts  in  the  abdomen  by  suitable  treatment  until  the 
wound  is  completely  healed,  the  decided  influence  of  opium,  giving 
only  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  barley-water  or  beef-tea  for  nourish- 
ment, a  little  ice  to  allay  vomiting  or  thirst,  and  guarding  by  aU 
judicious  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  are  the 
most  important  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  the 
species  of  injury  now  under  consideration. 

4thly.  Wounds  accompanied  with  protrusion,  and  also  with  injury 
of  the  protruded  parts.  Since  the  special  rules  applicable  to  the 
management  of  wounds  belonging  to  this  class  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  for  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  hernia  in  which  the  pro- 
truded parts  are  found,  on  cutting  down  upon  them,  to  be  in  an  unfit 
state  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  section  on  that  subject,  and  to  that  on  the 
anatomy  and  treatment  of  abnormal  anus.  The  following  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Travers  will  be  perused  with  interest : — "  If  a  gut  be 
punctured,  the  elasticity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  open  the  wound,  and  the  villous  or  mucous  coat 
forms  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusion,  and  obliterates  the  aperture.  If 
an  incised  wound  be  made,  the  edges  are  drawn  asunder  and  everted, 
so  that  the  mucous  coat  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  lip.     If 
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the  Bection  be  transverse,  the  lip  is  broad  and  bulboosy  and  acquires 
tumefaction  and  redness  from  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres 
behind  it,  which  produces,  relatively  to   the    everted  portion,  the 
appearance  of  a  cervix.     If  the  indsion  be  according  to  the  length  of 
the  cylinder,  the  lip  is  narrow,  and  the  contraction  of  the  adjacent 
longitudinal  fibres,  resisting  that   of  the  circular  fibres,  gives  the 
orifice  an  oval  fbrnu     This  eversion  and  contraction  are  produced  by 
that  series  of  motions  which  constitutes  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
intestines."     If  the  wound  be  very  small,  consisting  of  a  mere  pune- 
ture,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  at  a  part  of  the  canal  usually  not 
much  distended,  the  most  advisable  course  probably  is  to  return  the 
part,  and  trust  to  nature's  process  for  closure ;  in  short,  the  treat- 
ment is  replacement  without  mechanical  union.     If  the  wound  be 
incised,  and  small,  and  the  intestine  otherwise  quite  free  firom  injury, 
the  edges  should  be  brought  together  by  stitches  of  silk  or  fine  thread 
introduced  by  means  of  a  small  round  sewing  needle,  the  edges  being 
slightly  turned  inwards  so  as  to  have  peritoneal  surfaces  in  apposition. 
The  ends  of  the  silk  should  be  cut  ofi*  quite  close  to  the  knot,  and  the 
intestine  replaced ; — experiments  on  animals  and  experience  in  the 
human  body  proving  that  the  small  noose  becomes  bridged  over  with 
lymph,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  intestinal  canal  by  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption, and  is  voided  with  the  faeces.     Travers,  Guthrie,  and  many 
others  of  great  experience  consider  this  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in 
the  class  of  cases  now  under  consideration.     Permanent  closure  of  the 
wound,  in  cases  which  proceed  favourably,  is  efiected  by  the  assistance 
of  surrounding  textures,  to  which  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the   bowel 
becomes  adherent,  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  from  the  portion  of 
peritoneum  contiguous  to  that  actually  injured,  and  also  from  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  surrounding  coils  and  walls  to  which  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  wounded  bowel  becomes  adherent.     "  In   order 
that  this  process  may  take  place,  it  is  necessarily  of  the  first  im- 
portance, that  the  movements  of  the  bowels  be  paralyzed  ;  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  provision  of  nature  that  the  very  provision  that  closes  the 
wound  arrests  that  peristaltic  action,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
interfere  with  its  agglutination  to,  and  closure  by,  the  neighbouring 
parts.     Until  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation  to  efiect  this  is 
set  up,  the  intestinal  movements  must  therefore  be  arrested  by  opium." 
The  external  wound  should  not  be  very  firmly  closed  at  first,  lest 
extravasation  should  take  place,  and  the  dressings  should  be  as  light 
as  possible.     In  this  variety  the  treatment  consists  both  of  mechanical 
treatment  and  replacement.     If  the  wound  be  not  very  small,  the 
most  judicious  procedure  is  to  retain  the  cut  portion  at  the  surfieice  of 
the  wound  by  one  or  more  stitches  connecting  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  intestine  with  those  of  the  external  wound,  and  to  endeavour 
to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  abnormal  or  artificial  anus; — ^replace- 
ment  would  be  extremely  injurious,  by  incurring  the  danger  of  extra- 
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vasation  of  intestinal  contents.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  of 
the  three  classes  into  which  we  have  arranged  wounds  accompanied 
with  protrusion  and  injury  of  the  protruded  parts,  the  treatment  at 
first  consists  of  replacement  without  mechanical  union ;  in  the  second, 
of  mechanical  union  and  replacement ;  and  in  the  third,  there  is 
neither  mechanical  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  nor  replacement, 
but  the  lips  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine  are  retained  at  the  margin 
of  the  external  wound,  and  the  case  is  converted  into  one  of  abnormal 
anus,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fatal  extravasation  into  the  peritoneunu 
In  addition  to  the  treatment  for  artificial  anus  formerly  described,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  until  adhesions  have  taken  place,  to  guard 
against  all  causes  of  extravasation,  to  give  ice  to  check  vomiting,  to 
give  only  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  gruel  or  cold  beef-tea,  and  full  doses 
of  opium  to  subdue  pain,  stop  peristaltic  motion,  to  diminish  the 
effects  of  shock,  and  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  patient. 

PARACENTESIS   ABDOMINIS. 

The  usual  conditions  which  warrant  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion are,  either  ascites,  or  ovarian  dropsy,  when  either  disease  arrives 
at  so  advanced  a  stage,  that  the  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  creates  a 
difficulty  of  breathing, — the  object  of  the  operation  being  to  relieve 
the  breathing.  The  most  convenient  attitude  for  the  patient  to  be 
placed  in  is  the  sitting  posture,  on  a  chair,  or  on  the  side  of  a  bed  ; 
and  the  preferable  site  for  the  operation  is  the  linea  alba,  a  little 
below  the  umbilicus.  At  one  time  the  operation  was  performed  in 
the  linea  semilunaris,  but  as  there  is  danger  there  of  wounding  the 
internal  epigastric  artery,  the  former  situation  is  to  be  preferred.  In 
cases,  however,  of  ovarian  dropsy,  the  pointing  of  an  ovarian  cyst  may 
render  it  necessary  to  select  as  the  site  of  the  operation  the  part 
where  the  bulging  of  the  sac  is  perceptible.     The  patient  having  been 

Figs.  208—210. 


placed  in  the  proper  position,  and  a  broad  bandage  or  sheet  having 
been  applied  round  the  abdomen,  and  the  ends  committed  to  assistants 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them  to  keep  up  pressure  while  the  fluid 
is  being  drawn  off,  the  surgeon  introduces  the  trocar  and  oanula 
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through  the  abtlonunal  parietea  in  llie  linra  alba,    aliout    tnidwMW 
between  the  umbilicua  and  the  pubes,  then  withdrawa  the  trocar,  and 
when  the  fluid  had  escaped  through  the  cnmila,  withdraws  it  also.    Jim 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster  ia  then  placed  over  the  wounii,  a  compre^H 
above  it,  and  the  whole  belly  ia  tightly  bound  up  by  the  bandag^| 
The  bladder  should  be  emptied  before  the  operation,  that  there  m^l 
be  no  danger  of  wounding  it ;  and,  while  the  fluid  ia  U-ing  drawn  tfll  ■ 
constant  preaaare  abould  he  kept  up  by  meana  of  the  bandage,  lest 
dangerous  or  fatal  syncope  should  result  from  the  sudden  accomnla- 
tioD  of  blood  in  the  abdominal  voins  on  the  removal  of  the  support 
previously  afforded  by  the  fluid ;    or  lest,  from  auddon   diateosion  J 
through  the  same  want  of  support,  either  one  of  these  veins,  or  b 
other  vessel,  should  give  way. 

THE   rOBMATION  OF  AS  AIITIFICIAL   AXVS. 

An  insuperable  mechanical  obstmcLion  of  the  bowels,  situated  ii 
the  rectum  or  colon,  and  placing  life  in  imminent  danger,  ia  suppt 
to  indicate  the  establisliment  of  an  artificial  anua.  The  principal  o 
ditions  which  constitute  such  obstacles,  and  are  thought  to  just 
this  operation,  are,  deficiency  of  rectum  in  new-born  infants,  when  ' 
the  nmlforniation  is  such  as  to  render  it  imjioflsible  to  reach  (he  how«l 
from   the  perineum,  occlusion  in  consequence  of  malignant  or  other 
growths   within  or  without   the   bowel,   simple  strictm-e,  inUstinal 
concretion,  and  insuperable  obstruction  from  impacted  fieoes.  Nothing 
would  induce  me  to  operate  in  oases  of  malformation  in  new-bom 
infanta,  or  of  malignant  diseaaea,  because,  if  not  unwarrantable,  it  it 
clearly  unadviaahle.     On  this  subject  I  quite  concur  with  Gross,  who 
writes  : — "  I  cannot,  I    muat  confess,  appreciate    the    benerolenoe 
which  prompts  a  surgeon  to  form  an  artificial  outlet  for  the  discharge 
of  the  fffices,  in  the  case  of  imperforate  anus  in  a  child  in  m  " 
rectum  ia  either  completely  absent,  or  terminates  blindly   sevenl   ' 
inches  above  its  normal  attuation ;  or,  in  a  case  of  scirrhus  of  tha  J 
bowel    in    an    adult,    in    whom,    from    the    very    nature     of  the  ■ 
disease,    hfe    cannot    poaaibly    be    prolonged    beyond  a  few    briaf| 
weeks,   or  months  at  farthest"      On   the  other  band,    when    t 
of  the  other  conditions  constitute  the  obstruction,  the  expediency  ol 
an  operation  should  he  urged  upon  the  patient.     Injustice,  however, 
to  the  opinions  of  some  I  greatly  roapect,  it  ia  proper,  in  a  work  ia*  \ 
tended  to  give  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  surgical  opinion,  b 
mention  that  many  consider  that  for  all  the  above-mentioned  ooo-  1 
ditions,  an  operation  for  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anUB  should 
be  ranked  among  the  justifiable  proceedings  of  surgery.     Two  di^  J 
tinot  operations  have  been  produced  for  eatablishing  an  artificial  anui  I 
— the  one  the  operation  of  Littrg,  and  the  other  that  of  AmasML  J 
Littr6,  in  1710,  in  a  case  of  imperforate  anus,  proposed  to  open  i 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  In  the  lell  groin,  and  thou  to  securs  ti 
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orifice  to  the  wound  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  first  opera- 
tion, however,  on  this  principle  was  performed  by  Pillore  of  Eouen^ 
in  1776,  in  a  man  for  the  relief  of  complete  obstruction,  caused  by 
a  carcinomatous  tumour  of  the  rectum.  The  operation  was  on  the 
right  side,  the  part  opened  was  the  cecum,  and  the  man  died  in 
twenty-eight  days,  in  consequence  of  violent  inflammation  of  the 
jejunum,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  metallic 
mercury  taken  previously  to  the  operation.  Douret  of  Brest,  in 
1793,  performed  the  operation  of  Littr6  by  opening  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  in  a  child  two  days  old,  the  subject  of  imperfo- 
rate anus.  The  patient  not  only  recovered,  "  but  when  last  heard 
from  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-two  years.**  This  is  the  first  suc- 
cessful case  on  record  of  littr^'s  operation.  Fine  of  Geneva,  in 
1797,  opened  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  from  the  umbilical 
region,  in  a  woman,  for  the  relief  of  obstruction  caused  by  scirrhus 
of  the  rectum.  She  died  from  the  efiects  of  the  cancer  in  three 
months  and  a  half  after  operation.  In  the  operation  of  Littr^,  the 
parietal  and  visceral  portions  of  peritoneum  are  divided  ;  and  hence 
the  violent  and  fatal  attacks  of  peritonitis  which  have  sometimes 
resulted  from  this  procedure.  To  avoid  wounding  the  peritoneum 
at  all,  Callisen  of  Copenhagen,  in  1796,  proposed  making  a  vertical 
incision,  and  opening  the  colon  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  where  it  is 
uncovered  by  peritoneum.  He  attempted  to  perform  his  operation  on 
the  dead  body  of  a  child,  but  failed  to  open  the  bowel  without 
wounding  the  peritoneum,  and  the  operation  was  in  consequence  con- 
demned and  abandoned  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  The  celebrated 
Broussais  was  affected  with  scirrhus  of  the  rectum,  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately died.  Amussat  informs  us  that  while  attending  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  he  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  operations  for  insuperable 
obstiniction  of  the  bowels,  that  he  made  many  operations  on  the 
dead  body,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  different  proceedings  for  establishing  an  artificial  anus,  that  he 
became  convinced  that  Callisen's  operation,  modified  and  improved, 
would  be  safe  and  satisfactory,  and  that^  in  1839,  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  determining  the  merits  of  his  operation  by  its  performance 
on  the  living  body. 

Amussat*s  operation  consists  in  making  a  transverse  incision,  about 
4  to  6  inches  in  length,  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spina  forwards,  about  two  fingers*  breadth  above 
and  parallel  to  the  middle  third  of  the  crista  ilii,  dividing  the  skin, 
cellular  tissue,  and  fat ;  in  cutting  through  the  external  oblique,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  internal  oblique,  and  transverse,  together  with,  in  many 
cases,  the  anterior  part  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle ;  in  con- 
tinuing the  dissection  through  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue  over  the  in- 
testine, where  the  colon  should  be  sought  a  little  nearer  the  anterior 
than  the  posterior  spinus  process  of  the  ilium,  and  in  general  will  be 
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readilj'  found,  and  easily  distrnguUhed  hj  iU  greenish  bae,ite  dutcnsioafl 
aail  fixed  conditioo.    Two  ligatures  abould  then  be  passed  thtongh  tli« 
bowel,  the  one  above,  aatl  the  other  below,  for  the  purpose  of  steady- 
ing tbc  bowel,  drawing  it  forward  to  the  surface  of  the  wound  before 
being  opened,  and  to  assist  some  additiooal  stitehes  in  fixing  it  t»  ■ 
the  edges  of  tbe  wouud  after  beiug  opened.     A  email    transvenaB 
opening  should  then  be  made  in  the  posterior  part   of  the  bow^S 
where  it  is  unooTered  by  peritoneum.     The  edges  and  comers  of  Um  I 
transverse  incision  in  tbe  bowel  should  be  carefully  secured  to  the 
edges  of  tbe  wound,  and  clearance  of  the  bowel  having  been  eGTected, 
the  patient  is  placed  in  bed,  and  tepid  water  dressings  laid  over  th* 
wound.     The  utmost  care  must  be  taken  during  the  operation  not  ti 
wound  the  peritoneum,  and  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  frocal  matte 
into  the  loose   cellular  tissue   of  the  wouud.     There  is  very  littli 
bumorrliage  ;  and  one  of  tbe  advantages  uf  Amuasat's  operation  ovt 
that  of  Calliaen's  is,  that  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  less,  owing  t 
the  incision  being  transverse  in  the  former,  and  vertical  in  tbe  latb 
Appreciation  of  LUtreg  atid  Amufml'a  o/ieriUioiig. — For  mnch  ii 
teresting  information,  and,  indeed,  for  an  account  of  alm^t  all  tha(1 
is  koown  reganling  these  operations,  I  refer  the  i«ader    to  on    »&•  I 
mirable  paper  by  Mr.  Catsar  Hawkins,  in  which  he  gives  an  account   ' 
of  48  ca^e.s,  and  also  mokes  instructive  references  to  the  writings  of 
Amussat,  Fiiug,  Maitland,  TeaJe,  Evans,  Baker,  Clement,  and  othera, 
on   these   operations.     He  shows  that  tbe   recoveries  after  Littrf** 
operation  were  in  the   proportion  of    41  per  cent.,  whereas  afHrJ 
Amuasat's  they  amounted  to  61  per  cent.;  that  of  10  cases  on  tl 
right  side,  in  4  LittriS's  operation  was  ])erfoniied  and  all  died,  and  ( 
the  remaining  6,  in  which  Amuasat's  operation  was  performed,  4  n-M 
covered,  showing  that  on  the  right  side  the  lumbar  operatioD  abouUl 
be  performed  ;  and  that  of  36  cases  on  the  left  side,  in  8  operated'^ 
upon  by  Littr6'a  method  5  recovered  and  3  died,  and  that  in  20  c 
in  which  the  operation  of  AmiLssat  was  j)erforraed,  1 1  recovered  and 
9  died,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  operator  in  operating  on  the  left 
side,  is  justified  in  making  a  selection  of  tbe  site  for  operation. 
some  of  tbe  eases  tbe  operation  was  delayed  until  there  was  scarodM 
ground   to   hojie  that  benefit  could  accrue  from  it,  and  some,   f« 
satisfactory  reasons,  are  excluded  from  the  numbers  compared,  for  th| 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  comparativ 
of  the  two  operations.     The  one  operation  has  been  referred  to  by  thl 
three  names  of  Littr£'s,  through  the  peritoneum,aud  in  the  groin.  SoOM^ 
of  its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  easy  of  |)erformance,  that  tlio  nrtificiaf 
anus  comes  to  posseBa  some  sphincter  ]iower,  and  that  the  situ&Uon 
ia  favourable  for  the  manipulation  of  a  tniss  for  preventing  the  constant 
escape  of  fcecal  matter.     Three  names  given  to  the  other  uperatioa   I 
are,  Amuasat's,  the  extra-peritoneal,  aud  lumbar  operation.     Some  of  I 
its  advantages  are,  "  the  peritoneum  is  uninjured,  ftecal  escape  ia  not  W  J 
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directly  in  the  way  of  sight,  and  touch,  and  smell,  there  is  less  risk 
of  prolapsus  of  the  howel,  and  control  of  evacuation  is  more  com- 
plete, indeed,  a  complete  sphincter  seems  to  form  in  the  loins,  ren- 
dering the  occasional  exhibition  of  aperients  necessary.  The  objec- 
tions are,  this  new  sphincter  is  apt  to  exceed  its  office,  rendering 
dilatation  or  fresh  incision  requisite  to  maintain  potency  of  opening  ; 
and  the  site  is  not  readily  within  reach  of  the  patient  for  managing 
the  pad,  which  requires  to  be  worn  carefully  adjusted."  After  re- 
covery from  the  operation,  a  small  ivory  plug,  fixed  to  a  truss  or 
bandage,  is  useful  for  preventing  contraction  of  the  opening  and 
escape  of  faeces  at  inconvenient  periods. 

OVABIAK  DISEASE. 

Different  kinds  of  Tunwwra. — The  ovary,  like  other  organs,  is  liable 
to  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  other  tumours,  but  the  growths  with 
which  it  is  commonly  affected  are  of  a  cystic  character,  and  constitute 
the  disease  generally  known  as  ovarian  tumour,  or  ovarian  dropsy.  There 
are  various  forms  of  cystic  disease  which  have  their  seat  in  the  ovary, 
but  the  principal  are  unilocular,  multiiocular,  colloid,  carcinomatous, 
and  stearoid  tumours.  The  unilocular  cystic  tumour  varies  much  in 
size,  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
character  of  the  contained  fluid.  The  fluid  is  most  commonly  of  a 
pale  straw  colour,  of  a  viscid  consistence,  and  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  albumen.  Although  the  simplest  form  of  the  disease  and  the 
most  amenable  to  treatment,  it  is  comparatively  a  very  rare  variety 
of  ovarian  disease.  The  multiiocular  ovarian  tumour  is  the  most 
common,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  majority  of  cases  of  ovarian 
dropsy.  This  form  of  tumour  often  attains  an  almost  incredible 
size,  and  <K>nsists  of  almost  innumerable  cysts ;  an  immense  number  of 
small  cysts  being  developed  in  the  interstice  or  dissepiments,  and 
project  into  the  cavities  of  larger  ones.  While  the  tumour  is  small, 
its  diminutive  cysts  are  all  pretty  much  of  the  same  size,  but  when 
the  growth  becomes  large,  there  is  remarkable  diversity  in  the  size  of 
the  cysts  ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  large  cysts  are  fortunately  found 
in  the  upper  and  anterior  portion,  and  near  the  sur&ce.  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Simpson  remarks  : — "  This  development  of  the  cysts  in  the 
superior  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  periphery  of  the  tumour  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  a  general  pathological  law,  viz.,  that  the 
extension  of  a  morbid  growth — especially  if  it  contains  fluid — goes 
on  roost  actively  in  the  direction  where  it  meets  with  least  resistance 
to  its  increase  from  the  normal  anatomical  structure  of  the  body. 
The  firm  floor  of  the  pelvis  presents  an  unyielding  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  the  tumour  in  a  downward  direction,  so  that  the  cysts  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumour  having  no  room  to  become  enlarged  and 
extended,  remain,  in  general,  comparatively  small  and  undeveloped ; 
while  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  filled  only  by   soft  and  mobile 
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viscera,  ftnd  closed  only  in  front  by  the  distensible  abdoruinal 
ctilav  wall,  affords  free  space  for  its  enlargement  upwards  and  for- 
warda  In  tliis  direction,  accordingly,  tbe  deTclopnient  of  a  dropaical 
or  multilocular  ovarian  tumour  chiefly  oooura  ;  and  juvrtly  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  nepta  between  cysta  originally  distinct,  bnt 
more  by  the  Bocretiou  into  the  cysts  of  a  quantity  of  Beroos  fluid 
or  gelatinous  matter,  the  cystio  mass  often  finally  ends  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  single  large  prominent  eyat,  or  of  two  or  tliree  jiro- 
minent  and  predominating  cysts,  which  then  become  more  accoesible 
to  tapping."  The  colloid  tumour  is  by  no  means  rare  ;  and,  besidea 
having  other  peculiarities,  differs  from  the  last  type  of  this  malady, 
in  the  colls  which  contain  a  gelatinous  fluid  not  attaining  any 
great  size,  and  in  all  having  n  pretty  equal  amount  of  development. 
CarcisomatouB  tamours  are  by  no  means  very  common  in  the  o\'aty, 
butwhenmet  with,  they  are  generally  of  the  meduUftiy  form,  android 
in  their  course.  Fibrous  cancer  occurs  very  mrely  in  the  ovary  ;  and 
melanotic  is  also  extremely  rare,  and  almost  never  occurs  without  the 
same  disease  in  other  parts.  The  stearoid  tumour  is  the  rarest  of  all ; 
it  seldom  becomes  very  large,  the  fluid  is  of  a  yellow,  creamy  appear- 
ance, coagulates  very  rapidly  when  drawn  off,  and  the  cyat  presents 
on  its  interior  quantitiesof  hairs  proceeding  from  a  portion  of  skin  deve- 
loped in  its  interior,  and  sometimes  bonds  containing  teetb,  portions  of 
bone,  and  other  formations.  The  hairs  have  the  same  atnicture  as  the 
hairs  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  having  distinct  bnlbous  roots,  And 
are  sometimes  joined  to  the  lining  membrane,  and  in  others  thej 
are  separated  from  the  cyst,  and  are  found  floating  in  its  cont«nla. 
The  teeth  present  on  section  the  usual  structure  of  cavity,  bone,  tad 
ivory,  and,  like  the  hairs,  are  sometimes  quite  unattached,  at 
imbedded  in  a  follicle  of  lining  membrane. 

Varieties  of  RetaXion. — Cystio  tumours  not  only  present  rei 
able  differences  of  size,  but  also  of  connexion  ;  being 
attached  only  by  a  slight  pedicle,  in  some  by  a  thick  bund  to 
broad  ligament,  and  in  others  adherent  by  a  broad  base. 
instances  the  tumour  is  perfectly  loose  and  moveable,  in  cousequei 
of  being  attached  only  to  the  broad  ligament ;  and  in  others  it  is 
adherent  to  surrounding  organs,  or  connected  with  the  wulhi  of  Uie 
abdomen.  Before  ovariotomy  is  ventured  upon,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  determine  if  the  tumour  be  adherent  to  surrouodii^ 
]>art3.  If  the  tumour  be  not  adherent,  during  a  full  inspiration, 
was  remarked  by  Sibson,  it  becomes  considerably  depressed  by  tha 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  ;  it  is  moveable  by  a  change  of  the  p«tii 
posture,  its  position  can  be  changed  by  digital  pressure  ;  and, 
I>atiout  be  placed  on  her  back  in  bed,  and  desired  to  r&ise 
trunk  without  using  her  arms,  the  recti  muscles,  as  was  pointed  ool 
by  Bird,  will  start  up  into  a  prominent  band,  if  the  sheath  is  not 
bound  down  by  its  peritoneal  covering  to  the  front  of  the  tnmooi. 
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Graspiug  the  abdominal  wall,  and  trying  to  raise  it  from  the  tumonri 
the  existence  or  not  of  crackling  under  the  abdominal  wall  during 
respiration,  and  finding  the  uterus  floating  on  the  introduction  of  the 
sound,  will  assist  in  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  regarding  this 
important  point.  The  conclusive  test,  however,  is  a  small  incision 
and  exploration  with  the  finger ;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  ventured 
upon,  except  on  commencing  ovariotomy  after  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation ending  in  the  conclusion  that  an  operation  is  justifiable. 

SympUyinatology  and  Diagnosis, — For  full  information  on  these 
important  subjects,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  obstetric  authors,  as 
the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  their  satisfactory  discussion. 
I  may  state  that  our  reliance  for  diagnosis  must  be  almost  entirely  oa 
physical  signs ;  that  tumours  of  the  ovary  are  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  ascites,  the  gravid  uterus,  retro  verted  unimpregnated 
utei-us,  and  enlargement  of  the  omentum,  liver,  or  spleen.  In  ascites, 
the  swelling  is  more  uniform,  the  fluid  occupies  the  most  dependent 
part,  percussion  yields  a  dull  sound  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and 
a  clear  one  in  the  umbilical  and  epigastric ;  from  the  small  intes- 
tines, the  colon,  and  stomach  occupying  the  last-mentioned  regions, 
fluctuation  is  more  readily  detected,  the  general  health  is  more 
affected,  and  generally  there  is  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities. 
In  ovarian  dropsy,  the  shape  and  outline  are  less  regular,  there 
may  be  no  tympanitic  sound  if  the  tumour  be  large,  the  general 
health  is  less  affected,  the  limbs  seldomer  anasarcous,  but  the  veins 
are  frequently  varicose,  which  they  rarely  are  in  ascites.  When  tap-- 
ping  is  performed,  the  character  of  the  fluid  removes  all  doubts 
as  to  diagnosis.  From  pregnancy  the  sure  guides  for  diagnosis  are 
the  history,  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy,  but 
more  particularly  the  absence  of  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  and 
of  the  placental  bruit,  and  also  of  ballottement,  on  making  vaginal 
examination.  From  retroverted  unimpregnated  uterus,  and  from 
tumour  of  the  uterus,  the  diagnosis  is  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the 
uterine  sound.  In  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  the  sound  passes  back- 
wards, and  on  raising  up  the  uterus,  the  tumour  in  the  pelvis  dis- 
appears. In  ovarian  tumour,  the  sound  passes  upwards  and  forwards 
behind  the  pubes,  and  while  the  uterus  is  fixed  by  the  sound,  the 
ovarian  tumour  remains  moveable. 

Causes  of  Death. — The  principal  ways  in  which  these  tumours  con- 
duct to  death,  are  by  inanition,  or  by  inanition  and  irritative  fever, 
impeded  respiration,  hectic  fever,  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  set  up 
in  the  cyst  after  tapping,  bursting  of  a  cyst  into  the  peritoneum^ 
which  is  usually  a  cause  of  death,  and  sometimes  a  method  by  which 
nature  effects  a  spontaneous  cure.  The  principal  causes  of  death, 
however,  are  the  results  of  pressure,  exhaustion,  hectic  fever,  or 
some  low  type  of  inflammation,  the  last-mentioned  condition  some- 
times occurring  in  consequence  of  tapping.  There  are  great  differences 
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as  ta  the  period  at  wliich  death  takes  place.     A  lady,  &  ]>atient  of  mjm 
owp,  lias  had  aa  immense  ovarian  tumoar  for  thirty  yt^an,  and  for^ 
tweuty-aix  years  it  has  been  perfectly  stalionary  ;  another  pationt  oil 
mine  has  been  the  subject  of  this  disease  fnr  fiflecn  years  ;  and  neither  n 
of  these  patients  has  heen  tapped.     Some  die  iu  a  few  days  after  tha 
first  pai-acenteais,  nmny  within  the  first  year,  more  die  within  tbo  fiv« 
years  than  live  beyond  that  period,  and  few  live  beyond  eight  years 
after  the  first  tapping. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  re-OAOn  to  believe  that  medical  treatment  is 
of  any  avail  for  cnring  or  retarding  the  progress  of  this  disMse ; 
that  mercury  or  iodide  of  potnssium  do  anything  but  hann  ;  that  any 
ovarian  cyst  with  relation  to  its  own  fluid  possesses  anything  but  n 
secreting  power;  or  that  by  means  of  diuretic,  dniattc,  or  other 
medicines,  resorption  can  bo  promoted.  Improvement  of  the  genera] 
health  is  all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  medical  treatment  in  this 
discouraging  diaea-se.  There  are  many  methods  of  treatuetit  wliiob 
differ  from  e.ich  Other,  but  arc  all  conducted  on  one  principle,  luimely, 
that  of  causing  gradual  contraction  and  cohesion  of  the  walla  of  the 
cyst;  but,  unfortunately,  these  proceedings  hold  out  no  prospect  of  bena- 
fit  except  in  a  rare  class  of  cases,  namely,  where  the  sac  is  unilocalkr. 
Incision  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  establishing  a  fistuloua 
opening  fmm  the  vagina,  or  through  the  abdominal  wall,  subcatuieoas 
incision  of  the  cyst  for  the  puqiose  of  allowing  its  contenta  to  eeeape 
into  the  peritoneum,  from  whence  resorption  may  take  place,  and  ti4>- 
jiing  followed  by  pressure,  are  ail  proceedings  founded  on  this  principle. 
Tlje  application  of  galvanism  by  causing  the  current  to  pass  through 
Bcupuucturo  needles  inti'oduced  through  the  cyst,  with  the  Tiew  at 
changing  the  action  of  the  cyst,  and  destroying  its  secreting  power, 
or  of  coagulating  its  contents,  has  been  ubundoned  by  aome  who 
thought  this  treatment  worthy  of  trial ;  and  the  proposaJ  of  Tannw, 
in  CBSoa  of  extensive  adhesions  to  tap  the  tumour,  and  where  it  ii 
impossible  to  remove  the  cyst,  to  ligatui-e  the  pedicle,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  secretion  of  fluid,  appears  to  mo  a  proceeding  of  verr 
questionable  propriety.  ~ 

Tapping  is  the  simple  mode  of  palliative  treatment,  and  of  prxtcnrii 
relief  from  the   pressure  of  Hym|itoms ;   but   this  simple   opentii 
should  not  be  ventured  upon  until  the  swelling,  fay  its  size,  is  ii 
respiration,  or  causing  vomiting  or  supjirefeion  of  urine,  by  p 
on  the  stomach  or  kidneys,  or  some  other  kind  of  suffering. 
peritonitis  sometimes  follows  paracentesis,  great  exhaustion  very  &»-* 
quently,  and  almost  always  rapid  re-accumulation  of  the    fluid,  the 
operation  should  always  bo  delayed  until  imperatively  called  for.    The 
mode  of  performing  paracentesis  has  already  been  described. 

7'wo  tiiet/coi/it  of  radical  cure  have  heen  successful  in  many  nnw  ii ; 
and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  gentlemen  > 
their  akill  and  boldnesa,  have  demonstrated    the    i 
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methods.'     The  one  is  tapping  and  injecting  the  cyst  with  iodine ; 
the  other  the  operation  of  ovariotomy. 

1.  Injection  of  iodine. — M.  Boinet  firat  practised  the  injection  of 
ovarian  cysts  with  iodine,  and  the  operation  has  been  frequently  per- 
formed on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  and  very  considerable 
success  has  resulted.  Simpson,  Wells,  West,  Hutchinson,  and  others, 
have  cured  cases  by  this  proceeding.  The  following  particulars  are 
important : — 

Cases  suitable  for  operation, — Nothing  can  be  more  important 
than  the  judicious  selection  of  oases.  Palliative  paracentesis,  injection 
of  iodine,  and  ovariotomy  should  all  be  avoided  where  any  degree  of 
inflammation  has  been  set  up,  although  in  the  first  instance  in  which 
iodine  was  injected  the  cyst  was  chronically  inflamed,  and  the  desired 
result  was  at  last  obtained.  It  should  not  be  resorted  to  where  the 
disease  is  multilocular ;  for  although  Boinet  has  great  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  curing  even  this  form  of  the  disease  by  repeated  injec- 
tions, yet  death  has  not  unfrequently  been  the  result  of  the  practice 
in  this  class  of  cases.  It  should  also  be  avoided  when  the  cyst  cannot 
be  thoroughly  emptied,  as  the  iodine  causes  coagulation  of  albuminous 
secretions,  and  the  numerous  solid  formations  would  act  like  foreign 
bodies,  and  cause  inflammation  in  the  ovarian  cyst.  The  cases  for 
which  it  is  suitable,  and  in  which  it  has  been  perfectly  successful, 
are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  unilocular,  where  palliative  paracen- 
tesis has  been  done  once  or  oftener,  where  there  is  no  inflammation, 
and  where  the  sac  can  be  completely  emptied.  The  existence  of  adhe- 
sions constitutes  an  obstacle  to  ovariotomy,  but  by  no  means  counter- 
indicates  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Mode  of  operating, — As  correct  diagnosis  is  extremely  important, 
the  surgeon  should  be  provided  with  Hewitt's  exploring  trocar  and 
sound,  by  means  of  which,  if  necessary,  the  interior  of  the  cyst  may 
be  examined  leisurely  and  carefully  without  the  escape  of  fluid  in  the 
meantime.  The  patient  having  been  placed  on  her  side  at  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  the  fluid  being  completely  drawn  ofi*  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  operator  places  his  finger  on  the  cauida  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  air,  and  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or,  as  proposed  by  Simpson,  a  long 
glass  tube  capable  of  containing  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  fluid,  the 
injection  is  thrown  into  the  cyst.  The  patient  is  then  to  be  turned 
on  her  back,  or  the  other  side,  and  by  this  change  of  position  and 
gentle  manipulation  with  the  hand,  complete  contact  of  injection  with 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cyst  is  secured,  when  the  whole  of 
the  fluid  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  little 
lint  and  a  few  bits  of  plaster  as  after  ordinary  tapping.  Dr.  Simpson 
uses  the  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  Mr. 
Wells  prefers  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  iodine  and  thirty  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
absorption  of  alcohol,  to  which  some  have  attributed  some  subsequent 
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ill  effects,  that  Hutchiason  and  Welln  prefer  canterizing  t&e  lining 
membrane  of  the  cyst  with  the  aqueous  solution. 

Resvlta, — At  a  discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Yelpeau  stated  that  out  of  139  cases,  there  were  30 
deaths,  63  perfect  cures,  and  in  36  the  fluid  returned.  In  20  of  the 
fatal  cases,  the  dangerous  practice  was  instituted  of  maintaining  an 
opening  in  the  cyst  by  keeping  a  tube  in  the  wound.  Boinet  reports 
45  cases.  Of  these  36  were  of  unilocular  cysts,  of  which  31  were 
cured  and  3  died  ;  and  of  1 1  compound  cysts  there  were  5  fietilures  and 
6  deaths.  West  operated  in  8  cases,  and  of  these  4  were  cured,  in  2 
no  benefit,  and  not  one  was  fatal.  Simpson  and  Wells  have  been 
J ;  very  successful  in  the  cases  in  which  they  have  operated  ;  but  I  have 

not  seen  a  numencal  statement  of  their  cases  with  the  results. 
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,  •  TJie  cases  suitable /or  ovariotomy  are  those  in  which  the  tamonr  is 

i  I  multilocular  and  free  from  adhesions  ;   where    the  patient  is   free 

from  organic  disease    of  other  organs,  and  the  general  health  in 
no  respect  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  a  capital  operation  * 
where  tapping  and  other  measures  have  totally  failed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease ;  and  where  nature  has  not  established  a  fistu- 
lous communication,  and  the  disease,  instead  of  having  become  sta- 
tionary, is  marching  on  its  usual  course.     In  such  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  after  making  a  candid  representation  of  the  dangers 
of  ovariotomy,  if  the  patient  should  then  desire  to  have  the  operation 
performed,  and  be  willing  to  run  all  risks  and  to  jeopardize  life  to  have 
the  chance  of  its  being  prolonged,  I  consider  that  the  surgeon  need 
no  more  doubt  his  warrant  to  perform  ovariotomy,  than  he  would  do 
the  propriety  in  suitable  circumstances  to  perform  any  of  the  other 
great  operations  of  surgery. 

The  7node  of  performing  tlie  operation. — The  patient  having  been 
placed  in  an  easy  position,  with  the  shoulders  a  very  little  raised,  on 
a  suitable  table,  so  situated  that  the  light  falls  conveniently,  chloro- 
form having  been  administered,  the  surgeon  standing  on  the  right 
aide  of  his  patient  commences  the  operation  by  making  an  incision 
with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury  in  the  linea  alba,  from  the  umbilical  region  to 
the  pubes,  dividing  the  abdominal  walls  down  to  the  peritoneum 
which  is  first  punctured,  and  then  divided  with  a  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury. At  one  time  thei*e  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  incision  should  be  long  or  short ;  some  believing  that  the  danger 
of  peritonitis  would  be  increased  by  the  long  incision,  and  others, 
that  the  greater  freedom  and  ease  of  manipulation,  the  diminished 
risk  of  laceration,  and  escape  of  cystic  contents  into  the  peritoneum 
made  the  risk  of  j)eritonitis  less  in  the  operation  by  the  long  than  in 
that  by  the  short  incision.  Those  of  greatest  experience  in  this 
operation  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  free  incision  is  certainly- 
preferable,  not  only  for  facilitating  the  performance  of  the  operation 
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but  also  for  diminishing,  for  reasons  now  stated,  the  risk  of  perito- 
nitis.    The   tumour  then  tends  to  bulge  through  the  opening,  and  if 
there  be  no  cysts  of  great  size,  or  any  adhesions  to  neighbouring 
organs,  the  tumour  should  be  brought  out  through  the  wound  ;  but  if 
there  be  one  or  more  very  large  cysts,  it  is  advisable  to  tap  them  by 
means  of  a  trocar  and  canula,  the  latter  having  an  India-rubber  tube 
fixed  to  its  side,  by  which  the  fluid  may  be  drawn  off  without  wetting 
the  patient  or  changing  her  position.     If  adhesions  exist,  they  should 
be  broken  down  by  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  scalpel,  it  being  so 
desirable  to  avoid  any  cutting,  lest  internal  hemorrhage,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger,  should  occur.     The  tumour  having 
been  brought  out,  and  the  pedicle  divided,  the  great  improvement 
suggested  by  Duffin,  by  which  he  has  diminished  the  mortality  of  the 
operation,  is  generally  adopted,  namely,  securing  the  stump  of  the 
pedicle  without  the  lips  of  the  wound ;  and  in  London  the  means 
used  for  that  purpose  is  a  clamp  devised  by  Hutchinson,  composed 
of  two  parallel  gilded  steel  plates,  with  a  screw  at  either  end,  and 
having  their   inner   edges  jagged,   that    the  pedicle  may  not  slip. 
The  stump  of  the  pedicle  is  received  between  the  plates  of  the  clamp, 
the  plates  are  screwed  together,  and  the  clamp  rests  on  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen.     It  is  placed  transversely  across  the  wound,  and  the 
stump  of  the  pedicle  is  preserved  without  the  abdomen.     It  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  as  little  traction  and  displacement  of 
veins  as  possible ;  and  when  there  is  found  to  be  any  danger  of  this 
traction  Wells  dissects  up  a  small  portion  of  the  cyst,  so  as  to  make 
a  pedicle   sufiSciently  long  not    to    keep  a  drag  upon  the  uterus. 
Some  of  the  former  methods  of  performing  this  step  of  the  operation 
were,  tying  the  pedicle  with  a  bit  of  strong  whip-cord,  or  transfixing 
it,  and  tying  each  half  as  we  do  in  strangulating   internal  hemor- 
rhoids, and  bringing  the  ends  of  the  cord  or  ligatures  through  the 
wound.     The  presence  of  the  cord  or  ligatures,  and  also  of  a  slough- 
ing stump  of  the  pedicle,  were  fruitful  sources  of  danger  in  this  old 
proceeding.     The  wound  is  next  to  be  closed,  and  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  doing  so  is  that  recommended  by  Wells,  namely,  to  use  hare- 
lip pins  or  silver  sutures,  passing  the  pins  or  silver  sutures  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wound,  including  the  peritoneum.     The 
advantages  of  this  proceeding  are,  that  it  brings  the  surfaces  of  the 
peritoneum  together,  admits  of  their  becoming  united,  and  thereby 
excludes  from  the  abdomen  'any  purulent  matter  secreted  by  other 
structures.     Dr.  Simpson  suggests  the  propriety  of  stopping  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stump,  and  securing  the  pedicle  without  dragging 
by  fixing  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdo- 
minal wall  in  front  of  the  iliac  fossa,   by  means   of  acupuncture 
needles.     The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  brought  together  by 
silver  sutures  or  harelip  pins,  without  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  being 
included  between  them,  and  by  that  proceeding  the  use  of  the  clamp 
is  dispensed  with.     In  this  method  of  operating,  the  pedicle  must  b^ 


fixed  to  the  inner  wall  by  the  acupuncture  needle  before  tfa*  padlde 

ia  divided.  My  impression  is,  that  the  use  of  the  clamp  ia  preferred 
at  present,  as  there  has  not  yet  been  tinte  to  aacertiiiu  tlie  results  of 
this  mode  of  fixing  the  stump  by  acupuncture  ncedlea. 

JJier'treatment.^Au  arched  frame  should  he  placed  over  the  ab- 
domen ;  a  light  poultice,  couttuning  charcoal  or  aome  disinfectant, 
should  be  placed  over  the  sloughing  stump  of  the  pedicle,  bo  that  tbtt 
patient  may  uot  be  annoyed  by  fmtid  odour;  ami  if  the  clamp  be  aofc^ 
used,  light  water-dressing  may  be  employed,  or  what  ausvrera  exceed- 
iugly  well,  certainly  in  many  incised  wounds  in  other  parts,  it  may  Iw 
left  undressed,  which  Dr.  Simpson  considers  la  the  preferable  plao  of 
local  treatment.  The  patient  should  he  kept  perfectly  motionleMs 
and  quiet  in  an  exceedingly  well-ventilated  room,  with  the  tar  suf- 
ficiently moist ;  the  strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  hy^nic 
measures,  for  they  are  of  jmraniount  importance ;  and  opium  ahouM 
be  given  freely  to  check  the  eS'ects  of  shock,  to  preveut  pain,  to  keep 
the  bowels  from  being  moved,  so  that  the  parte  may  bo  kept  at  rest 
for  some  days,  and  to  check  feelings  of  sinking  and  depression.  Ice 
aliould  also  be  prescribed  to  allay  thirat  and  sickness,  auda  few  spoon- 
fuls of  barley-water,  or  arrowroot,  or  cold  heef-tea  should  bo  allowed. 
If  any  feeling  of  sinking  come  on,  brandy  and  wine  should  be  given, 
the  infiuence  of  opium  maintained,  and  the  case  treated  acoonUug  to 
the  approved  principles  of  surgery. 

ReatdU. — Lyman  of  Boston  haa  publialied  a  paper,  to  which  WM 
awarded  the  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  which  he 
gives  an  analysis  of  300  cases.  In  1,  the  result  ia  not  stated.  Of 
209,  in  which  the  result  is  declared,  179  recovered,  and  120  died,  or 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent ;  of  208,  in  which  the  operation  waa  oom- 
pleted,  118  recovered,  and  89  died,  or  nearly  i3  per  cent.  Out  of 
the  whole  300  cases,  in  119,  or  39^  per  cent.,  was  the  operation  sne- 
cesaful  in  removing  the  disease  and  saving  tjie  life  of  the  patieut.  Of 
78  cases,  in  which  extirpation  could  not  be  efiected,  55  recovered 
from  the  operation,  22  died,  in  1  the  result  is  not  stated.  Of  SS 
cases,  in  which  the  operation  could  not  be  completed,  the  causes  of 
failure  in  68  were  adhesions  of  the  tumour,  and  of  these  24  dieil  In 
6,  no  tumour  could  be  found  ;  and  in  the  remainder  it  was  at«rine, 
pelvic,  or  abdominal.  The  causes  of  death  are  given  in  85  cases.  Of 
these,  Sfi  died  of  peritonitis,  30  of  hemorrhage,  13  of  eshaustioii,  2  of 
shock,  2  of  pneumonia,  and  2  of  diarrhosa.  Dr.  Clay  of  l^tanclieater 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  Out  of  87  oases  he  lost  only  27,  or 
about  1  in  3  ;  and  out  of  31  of  these  cases  he  lost  only  I  in  4  ;  sliowtDg 
a  most  gratifying  reduction  of  mortality.  Sir.  Welts  stated  at  one 
time,  that  out  of  all  the  cases  in  which  he  hud  operated  he  had  loM 
37i  per  cent.,  or  I  in  2|.  Mr.  Wells,  however,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  reduce  the  mortality  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  itnproTing 
his  operation.  He  published  in  1839  a  |>aper  giving  an  aooount  of  8 
QWea,  with  Tetn&tVs  on  \,V«  d\b«jis  of  diouniahing  the  mortality  aft«r 
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this  operation.     Of  these  8  cases,  only  2  died.    Since  that  time  he  has 
had  2  fatal  and  2  successful  cases.     So  that  of  8  cases  in  succession,  6 
recovered  and  2  died ;    and  of  1 2  cases,  8  recovered  and  4  died. 
When  the  results  of  ovariotomy  are  compared  with  those  of  the  great 
opei'ations  of  surgery  performed  by  the  first  surgeons,  it  is  vain  for 
any  one  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  perform  ovariotomy 
on  account  of  the   high  rate  of  mortality  after  this  operation.     If 
the  rate  of  mortality   renders  ovariotomy  unwarrantable,  then  we 
must  in  fairness  expunge  from  the  list  of  justifiable  proceedings  in 
surgery  many  of  the  great  operations  we  so  much  delight  to  perform. 
History. — Professor  Gross  tnily  says,  "  The  operation  of  ovariotomy 
is  of  American  origin,  having  been  first  performed  in  December,  1809, 
by  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  of  Kentucky,"     Previous  to  this  period, 
the  ovaries  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  the  human  female  had  fre- 
quently been  removed.      In  animals,  they  were  removed  to  prevent 
breeding  and  promote  fattening ;  in  the  human  female,  among  some 
nations  of  antiquity,  that  some  of  their  kings  might  have  female 
eunuchs.     Notwithstanding  these  and  other  circumstances,  and  the 
fact  that  Pott  removed  both   ovaries   contained   in  hernial  sacs  in 
the  groins  of  a  young  female,  and  that  L'Aumonier  of  Kouen,  in 
1776,  in  opening  a  pelvic  abscess  in  the  groin  in  a  prostitute  after 
parturition,  found  in  the  collection  a  body  which  he  removed,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  ovary ;  yet  in   none  of  these  proceed- 
ings was  the  operation  the  same,  or  undertaken  with   the  view  of 
removing  a  diseased  ovary,  and  thereby  saving  the  life  of  a  patient ; 
and   although   Morand,   Plater,  Yanderhaur,  Delaporte,   and   some 
others,  advised  the  removal  of  diseased  ovaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  life,  to  McDowell  the  merit  unquestionably  belongs  of  per- 
forming ovariotomy  with  the  same  object  in  view  as  in  the  operation 
at  the  present   day.      He  performed  the  operation  thirteen  time& 
His  first  patient  recovered  and  lived  32  years  after  the  operation. 
Of  his  13  cases,  4  recovered,  2  were  abandoned  on  account  of  adhe- 
sions, and  the  results  in  the  other  cases,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  not 
known.     The  operation  did  not  meet  with  adoption  for  many  years, 
and  it  was  not  until  it  was  taken  up  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Lizars  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1 823,  that  the  operation  excited  much  attention.     He 
operated  on  4  patients.    Of  these,  1  recovered,  1  died,  in  1  the  tumour 
was  uterine,  and  could  not  be  removed,  but  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  in  1  no  tumour  of  any  kind  was 
found.     Lizars  soems  to  have  abandoned  his  operation,  and  it  was 
left  to  Dr.  Clay  of  Manchester  to  revive  this  operation.     Dr.  Atlee  of 
Pennsylvania  soon  followed  his  example, — Dr.  Clay  having  operated 
in  his  first  case  in  1842,  and  Dr.  Atlee  in  his  first  in  1843.     Since 
the  operation  was  thus  revived,  it  has  been  practised  and  ably  advo- 
cated by  Wells,  by  all  the  distinguished  men  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  others  whose  opinions  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to 
state. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


CALCULOUS  DISORDERS. 

Of  the  various  morbid  ooniHtionaof  the  urine,  iioue  are  of  greater  in  tert 
to  the  BtirgeoD  than  thoae  in  which  various  deposits  take  plnoe^  When 
a  deposit  is  amorphous  and  impalpable,  it  is  termed  eeiiiment  ;  when 
it  is  orystalliue,  it  constitutes  gravel;  and  when  conci-ete,  \t  forina 
calaulus  or  stone.  The  ceuatitutional  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
these  deposits  are  commonly  called  (i(<i(Ae»e»  ;  and  of  these  the  more 
remarkable  are  the  three  following  ; — 

I.  Tlie  Lithic  Di(UkesU. — The  Uthio  or  uric  acid  deposit  osBnmet 
oue  or  other  of  three  distinct  characters ;  namely,  that  of  amorphooi 
and  impalpable  sediment,  or  that  of  crystallized  sand  or  gravel,  or 
that  of  massive  concretions.  The  amorphous  and  impalpable  sedi- 
ment consists  chiefly  of  lithio  acid,  in  combiuation  with  ammoDiA, 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  deposit,  namely,  1,  The  ydloto 
sediment,  consisting  of  lithate  of  aramonia,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
the  yellow  colouring  principle  of  the  urine ;  2,  The  red,  or  as  it  it 
often  called,  the  laleriliout  sediment,  consisting  of  lithate  of  ftrnmooia, 
combined  with  the  yellow  colouring  principle  of  the  urine  and  the 
red  or  purpiirate  of  ammonia  ;  and,  3,  The  pink  sediineni,  preaentiog 
an  appearance  such  as  when  the  lithate  of  ammonia  is  combined  with 
the  red  colouring  principle,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  the  yellow. 
Strougly  marked  examples  of  this  last  variety  are  estrcmely  ran. 
The  colour  of  the  yellow  sediment  is  owing  to  hematine,  oud  of  the 
red  to  a  highly  carbonaceous  pigment,  termed  purpurino,  met  with  in 
persoua  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  who  live  luxuriously.  tJrine  contnin- 
ing  lithates  ia  clear  when  passed,  becomes  clouded  on  cooling,  is  very 
acid  in  general,  and  the  sediment  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
dissolving  on  the  application  of  heat  The  distinguishing  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  uric  acid  and  the  urates  is,  that  on  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  secrotioD 
containing  them,  and  on  evaporating  it  careftJly  over  a  spirit-lamp,  k 
beautiful  crirason  tint  is  produced,  termed  murexidS. 

Crystallized  sand  or  gravel  consists  of  lithic  acid  with  purpuric  a 
mixture,  is  of  various  forma  and  colours,  according  to  the  nktnm  of.fl 
the  urine  from  which  it  is  dejiosited-     These  crystals  to  the  tutked  e 
much  resemble  in  size  and  shape  the  particles  of  Cayenne  pepper,  i 
in  colour,  when  their  presence  is  accompanied  by  fever,  gout,  rbM 
inatism,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  they  are  usually  i 
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when  without  fever,  they  more  or  less  resemble  the  yellow  amorphous 
sediment.  The  crystallized  gravel,  consisting  of  lithic  acid,  nearly  in 
a  pure  state,  differs  from  the  lithates  of  ammonia  in  not  being  dissolved 
by  heat.  The  calculi  met  with  in  this  diathesis  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  lithic  acid  and  the  lithate  of  ammonia  j  the  former  very  common, 
the  latter  very  rare,  and  met  with  chiefly  in  children. 

Causes, — The  tendency  to  lithic  deposit  is  hereditary.  It  is  usually 
found  either  in  children  and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  in  persons  from  forty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  The  principal  exciting 
causes  are,  errors  in  diet,  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  waste  of  tissues 
more  rapid  than  the  supply,  as  in  fever,  neglect  to  maintain  a  clean 
and  proper  state  of  the  skin,  and  atmospheric  influence.  The  habitual 
use  of  too  much  food,  especially  of  animal  food,  the  use  of  wines  or 
malt  liquors,  or  of  any  kind  of  food  or  drink  calculated  to  produce  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach,  a  cold  and  moist  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  such  a  state  either  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the 
skin  as  tends  to  prevent  the  customary  evolution  of  free  acid  or 
nitrogenized  excretion  through  the  skin,  and  certain  cutaneous 
diseases,  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of  lithic  deposits.  Free  acid 
generated  in  the  stomach  passes  off  by  the  urine,  and  combining  with 
an  alkaline  base  precipitates  the  lithic  acid.  Prout  remarks, ''  The 
lithic  acid  and  its  compounds  we  suppose  to  be  principally  derived 
from  the  albuminous  principles,  not  only  of  the  chyle  and  blood,  but 
also  of  the  albuminous  textures  of  the  body,  in  the  same  sense  and 
mode  in  which  we  suppose  urea  and  lactic  acid  to  be  principally 
derived  from  the  gelatinous  textures.  When,  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  assimilation  of  alimentary  matters  by  the  stomach  and 
primary  assimilating  processes,  the  chylous  principles  are  not  raised 
to  that  standard  of  perfection  by  which  they  are  fitted  to  become 
component  parts  of  the  blood,  we  suppose  that  the  healthy  kidney 
possesses  the  power  of  selecting  and  disorganizing  such  imperfectly 
developed  chylous  matters,  and  of  converting  them  into  lithate  of 
ammonia.  Such  is  the  presumed  origin  of  most  of  the  yeUow  amor- 
phous sediments  occurring  to  healthy  individuals  from  slight  en*orsin 
diet,  i^c.  During  feverish  or  other  derangements,  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  hepatic  system  are  particularly  involved,  the  lithate 
of  ammonia  is  not  only  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  imperfectly 
assimilated  chyle,  and  the  deteriorated  albuminous  principles  of  the 
blood ;  but  also  from  the  deranged  secondary  assimilation  of  the 
albuminous  textures  of  the  body.  The  lithate  of  ammonia  thus 
developed  appears  in  the  urine  more  especially  under  the  forms  of  the 
red  and  pink  amorphous  sediments  ;  and  is  distinguished  by  the  large 
quantities  of  colouring  matters  developed  in  conjunction  with  it. 
Lastly,  the  massive  forms  of  lithic  acid  deposits  are  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  above ;  but  when  thus  deposited,  the  lithic  acid  is 
secreted,  either  in  connexion  with  aoids  which  combining  with  the 
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amtnouia  of  the  hthatcH  ai-t  the  Uthic  acid  free;  or  in 
other  btises,  &»  soda,  &c.,  the  cotnpnuiida  of  lithicocid  v 
less  soluble  tlinu  the  lithate  of  uumonia." 

rrftx(nie«(.— Indolence  and  inactivity  being  predisposing  cftuses  al 
Uthic  deposits,  exercise  judiciously  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  and  not  Buffloient  to  induce  fatigue,  should  be  strictly 
enjoined.  The  state  of  the  skin  should  be  attended  to,  and  with  tbkt 
view  bathing  and  friction  are  useful;  the  dothing  should  be  »ufljcicntl/ 
warm  to  prevent  the  natural  and  healthy  perspiration  from  being 
checked,  and,  if  possihle,  residence  in  u  cold  and  damp  »itufttioB 
should  be  avoided.  Attention  to  diet  is  of  the  greatest  imporianoe ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  treatnieut,  the  patient  should  be 
cautioned  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  which  are  mdigosUUe, 
or  calculated  to  excite  acidity.  Malt  liquora  of  all  kinds  are  injurioas; 
wines,  especially  the  sweet  and  acescent,  uud  hard  waters,  should  bo 
avoided.  Animal  food  should  be  taken  but  s])ariiigly ;  anil  it  is  nmat 
inipoi-tant  that  the  food  generally  he  not  only  of  the  woat  dJgestibW 
kind,  HO  as  not  to  excite  dersugement  of  the  stomach,  but  also  thul  it 
be  taken  in  very  moderate  qimutities.  Besides  attention  to  ejtcrcise, 
to  the  state  of  the  skin,  to  the  action  of  the  Uver,  and  to  the  cwrelul 
regulation  of  diet,  all  which  are  important  for  dimiuiahing  the  tendency 
to  the  occurrence  of  Jithio  dejioslt,  it  is  advisable  to  udmiuister 
alkalies  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  lithio  add 
or  of  uentraliziug  it,  and  also  for  preventing  its  prcci|ritation  and  L 
consequent  danger  of  aggregHtion,  by  offering  a  soluble  base  for  t] 
acid.  Of  the  different  alkalies,  potass  is  by  much  the  [lreferHbll^, 
the  salts  formed  by  its  combinatiou  with  tithic  acid  are  sotublva 
whereas  with  soda  a  salt  may  be  formed  as  insoluble  as  lithto  ■ 
itself.  Liquor  potasste  in  large  doses  after  meals,  will  be  fouud  o 
the  most  useful  remedies  for  correcting  this  diathesis. 

II,  Photfiluttic  DiaUieait. — This  term  does  not  imply  the  mere  p 
e  of  the  phosphates  in  the  urine.  In  the  lioaltliy  condiUon  of  tl 
secretion,  the  earthy  phosphates  are  elimiuatod  from  the  body  in  M 
state  of  solution  ;  but  in  certain  states  of  constitution  the  h 
the  healthy  affinities  is  broken,  and  the  phosphates  become  deposit* 
in  a  visible  form.  To  this  condition  is  given  the  title  of  phosphalii 
diathesis.  In  tlie  uric  aoid  diathesis,  the  gravel  precipitated  ia  r 
whereas  in  the  phosphatic  it  is  white.  In  the  former,  the  depout  d 
lithate  of  ammonia  is  determined  by  an  exoosa  of  acid  ;  in  tlie  latt« 
by  deficiency  of  acid,  or  alkalescence  of  urine.  This  class  of  d 
consists  of, —  Iflt,  The  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  g 
rally  called  the  ammoniaca-magnosian  phosphate ;  2ud,  The  phosphi 
of  lime,  u  hioh  is  exceedingly  rare  j  and,  3rd,  Of  a  mixture  of  the  t«; 
former.  The  three  varieties  are  often  referred  to  by  the  brief  d 
nations  of — the  triple,  the  calcareous,  and  the  mixed,  or  fusible. 

The  earthy  phosphates  are  readily  soluble  in  uriuu  healthily  a 
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and,  therefore,  an  excess  of  them  may  pass  off  in  acid  urine  without 
becoming  visible  ;  whereas  the  minutest  quantity  becomes  visible  in 
alkaline  urine,  on  account  of  their  not  being  soluble  in  alkaline 
fluids.  Urine  may  be  alkaline  from  the  formation  of  a  fixed  alkali, 
such  as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  the  carbonate  of  potass,  or  the  alkaline 
phosphate  of  soda ;  but  more  commonly  from  the  presence  of  ammo- 
nia, constituting  what  has  been  called  ammoniacal  urine,  the  ammonia 
being  engendered  by  the  decomposition  of  urea.  Phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  contained  in  healthy  urine,  but  it  is  very  soluble.  If,  how- 
ever, ammonia  be  engendered,  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia  which  is  formed  is  insoluble.  This  triple  phosphate  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  form  of  beautiful,  brilliant,  prismatic  crystals, 
which  sometimes  float  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  and  appear  like 
an  iridescent  film  of  grease.  Of  the  three  deposits  above  mentioned, 
the  first  is  the  least  formidable ;  the  second,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  is  extremely  rare ;  the  third,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  salts,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  is  also  the  most  formidable. 
Causes. — The  predisposition  to  the  deposit  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates is  inherited.  The  exciting  causes  act,  some  generally,  others 
locally ;  the  principal  are,  long-continued  over-exertion,  depressing 
passions,  insufficient  food,  the  habitual  or  long-continued  use  of  de- 
bilitating medicines,  such  as  mercury  or  strong  purgatives,  the  abuse 
of  the  alkaline  medicines,  injuries  of  the  kidneys,  organic  disease  of 
the  kidney,  bladder,  or  prostate  gland,  and  injuries  or  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  spinal  cord.  Any  influence  which  unfavourably  affects 
the  body  generally  may  be  an  exciting  cause.  It  is  well  known  that 
alkaline  deposit  is  often  found  in  consequence  of  injury  of  the  back. 
On  this  subject  an  excellent  authority  remarks,  ''  The  immediate 
link  in  the  chain  of  connexion  between  the  cord  and  the  urine  in 
these  cases,  seems  commonly  to  be  a  chronic  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  the  decomposition  of  urea 
being  effected  by  the  altered  mucus."  Injuries  of  the  spine  fevour 
alkalescence  of  urine  by  causing  perversion  of  function  in  the  kidney 
and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  also  by  diminishing 
the  expulsive  power  of  the  bladder.  Retention  of  urine  owing  to  such 
injuries,  and  to  diseased  prostate  or  any  other  cause,  and  crystals, 
however  induced,  cause  no  doubt  an  alkaline  condition  of  urine,  chiefly 
by  decomposition,  accumulation  of  mucus,  and  decomposition  of  urea ; 
whereas  the  creating  causes  of  alkalescence  of  urine  that  act  generally, 
produce  an  alkaline  condition  of  that  fluid,  principally  through  the 
intervention  of  a  low  form  of  dyspepsia  and  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  When  urine  is  alkalescent  from  a  fixed  alkali,  no  ammonia 
being  present,  then  instead  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  and  commonly  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  fine  white  amorphous  powder,  associated  in  general 
with  mucus. 
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Symptoma. — The  urine  depositing  the  triple  phoapLale  it 
abiiuiliuit,  pale- coloured,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.     That  dupositi 
phosphate  of  lime  has  Lccu  found  in  a  few  instances  of  a  dec|>  colotu 
and  aceaocut  when  passed,  but  is  usually  of  a  pale  colour,  of  a  lawj 
or  moderate  apeoific  gravity,  and   becomes  alkalescent  f 
hoalthj  urine.     That  depositing  the  mixed  phoHpImtes,    when  luai^ 
tended  with    disease  of  the  bladder,  ia  usually   very  abuodaDt,  ( 
a  pale   colour,  of  a   low  specific  gruvity,  and  although  it  m^y  b 
clear  when  passed,  yet  on  being  exposed  to  beat  it  becomes  tui 
fi-nm  deposit   of  the  phosphates;    when   connected    with    disc 
bladder,    it  is  usually   alkalescent  on  being  passed,    and  invarutb^ 
becomes  so  on  cooling ;    it  also  beooiues  very  offensive,  and  i 
the    phosphates    deposits    large   quantities    of     mucus    somelimcB 
tinged  with    blood.     Often,    and    especially   in   an    advanced  t 
of  the  disease,  the  local  and  constitutional   symptoms  attending  t 
phosphatic  diathesis,  resemble  those  of  disease  of  the  bladder,  < 
some  other  organic  disease.    The  constitutional  syiuptoias  ojx  9abj<ct 
to  considerable  modifications  ;  but  in  all  instances  where  the  diaeaM 
has  assumed  a  permanent  character,  patients  are  cachectic,  weak,  m1- 
low,  languid,  sleepless,  and  much  affected  with  nervous  irri lability, _ 
which  is  evinced  in  many  different  ways.     The  bowels  are  flatalM 
and  often  irregular,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  ooconipauicd  by  I 
horygmi,  and  imtients  complain  of  a  fuehng  of  siukinjj  and  of  p 
and  weariness  in  the  back  and  loins  on  making  the  least  exertiun. 

Treatment. — In  this  diathesis,  the  {lowers  of  life  being  iu  an  ttstheniig 
condition,  the  treatment  indicated  hy  that  condition  is  what  exp« 
enoe  has  shown  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  consists  iu  the  use  of  4| 
generous  animal  diet,  tonics,  the  mineral  acids,  such  a 
muriatic — both  of  which  in  many  cases  are  given  with  great  adn 
tago — the  due  regulation  of  the  bowels  when  absolutely  necessary,  ti 
the  mildest  aperients,  freedom  from  care  and  mental  anxiety,  a 
from    every  kind  of  exertion  calculated  to    produce  an  unfarooi 
able  impression  on  the  body,  exposure  to  a  free  bracing  atmosphi.4^ 
and,  together  with  these  means,  the  use  of  sedatives,  which  are  p 
liarly  indicated  by  the  nervous  irritability  and  anxiety  with  » 
patients  iu  this  state  are  so  often  afflicted.    Of  all  remedies  bclonginf  ■ 
to  this  class,  opium  is  the  most  valuable,  not  only  from  its  effects  in 
relieving  nervous  irritability,  but  also  from  its  power  of  rendering 
alkaline  urine  acid.     In  the  severe  forms  of  this  disease  opiates  i 
absolutely  necessary.     Some  have  arranged   the  indications  of  t 
ment  thus  : — Ist,  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  digcstivo  o 
2nd,  To  acidify  the  mine ;  3rd,  To  strengthen  the  system  ;  and,  4tl 
When  the  deposit  is  caused  by  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  kidney,  orb 
der,  to  institute  treatment  for  the  existing  lesion.     Th«  abotre  k 
the  principal  indications  of  treatment ;  and  when  they  are  att«DDpl 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  means  must  ho  modified  according  to  the  particol 
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circumstances  of  individual  cases.  Saline  draughts,  alkaline  medi- 
cines, saline  or  reducing  purgatives,  mercury,  malt  liquors,  acescent 
vegetables,  hard  waters,  and  fruits,  are  injurious,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

III.  Oxalic  Diathesis, — In  this  diathesis,  the  preponderating  unna- 
tural ingredient  in  the  urine  is  oxalic  acid  ;  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulberry  calculus, 
in  the  kidney,  if  a  nucleus  exist. 

Symptoms, — The  distinctive  characters  of  the  urine  in  this  diathesis 
are,  that  it  is  remarkably  free  from  sediment,  often  bright  and  clear, 
but  sometimes  of  a  pale  citron-yellow  or  greenish  hue,  and  of  low  or 
moderate  specific  gravity,  and  if  condensed  by  evaporation,  or  exa- 
mined by  the  microscope,  the  characteristic  octohedral  crystals  are 
discernible.  This  diathesis  is  met  with  both  in  the  young  and  the 
old ;  but  the  mulberry  calculus  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  middle 
period  of  life,  and  in  the  dyspeptic,  and  in  persons  of  the  sanguine 
and  the  melancholic  temperaments.  The  constitutional  symptoms  vary 
exceedingly  in  character  and  degree,  and  in  some  respects  are  influ- 
enced by  the  peculiarities  of  temperament  of  the  patients ;  those  of 
the  sanguine  temperament  being  irritable,  and  those  of  the  melan- 
cholic desponding  and  dejected  ;  the  mind  having  a  great  tendency  to 
brood  over  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Uneasiness  is  expenenced 
during  the  assimilation  of  the  food  ;  flatulence  is  complained  of,  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  often  very  troublesome,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  patient  is  annoyed  by  palpitation.  When  the  diathesis  is 
very  marked,  the  skin  in  some  cases  assumes  a  peculiar  hue.  On 
this  subject  Prout  says,  "  The  skin  is  apt  to  assume  an  unnatural 
appearance,  difficult  to  describe,  but  the  colour  of  which  may  be  said 
to  vary  from  dull  greenish-yellow  in  the  sanguine,  to  dark  olive  or 
livid  in  the  melancholic  temperament."  A  nephritic  attack  occurs, 
and  if  the  patient  get  rid  of  the  calculus,  he  usually  remains  for 
years  free  from  all  his  uncomfortable  symptoms.  The  oxalate  of 
lime  calculus,  which  forms  during  the  continuance  of  the  diathesis,  is 
hard,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  form  and  colour  to  the  mul- 
berry, and  is  hence  called  the  mulberry  calculus.  In  some  instances 
small  calculi,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime,  ai*e  found,  bearing  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  hemp-seed,  that  they  have  been  designated  hemp- 
seed  calculi.  If  they  be  not  caiTied  off  by  the  urine,  they  pass  into 
the  mulberry  calculus. 

Although  the  mulberry  calculus  is  not  common,  it  is  well  known 
that  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  extremely  common  in  the 
urine,  and  are  discoverable  by  the  microscope,  although  they  do  not 
sink  or  form  a  deposit.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  they 
present  two  varieties ;  the  one  consists  of  beautiful,  transparent,  octo- 
hedral crystals,  with  sharp  edges  and  angles,  and  the  other  shaped  like 
dumb-bells.     The  former  is  comparatively  common ;  the  latter  ex- 
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tremely  rare.     In  slight  cases  there  may  be  no  local  or  conatituUofl^l 
eyniptoois,    or  none   sufficiently   marked   to  attract    Rtlention,  tbs 
preaeucG  of  the  diathesis  is  then  discoverable  only    by  tbe  micro- 
scope. 

Causes. — Some  of  the  eiciting  causes  of  tliis  diathesis  are  believeJ 
to  be  grief,  depressing  passions,  great  lass  of  blood,  &nd  residenoQ  in 
a  damp  and  malarious  situation.  It  has  been  knonn  to  follow  gnat, 
and  to  accompany  chronic  rheumatism.  Froutsays,  "  Diet  under  all 
circumstances,  but  particularly  in  strongly  predisposed  habits,  has, 
perhaps,  more  influence  in  exciting  this  diathesis  than  any  other 
cause.  I  have  seen  repeated  cases  in  which  the  too  free  nse,  or 
rather  abuse,  of  sugar  has  given  occasion  to  the  oxalic  ftcid  form  of 
dyspepsia ;  and  sooner  or  later,  under  &vourable  circumstancei,  to 
the  formation  of  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus.  I  have  also  seen,  u 
before  noticed,  well-marked  instances  in  which  an  oxalate  of  lime 
nephritic  attack  has  followed  the  free  use  of  rhubarb,  in  shape  of 
tarts,  particularly  when  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit,  at  the 
time,  of  drinking  hard  water." 

TVcaiwient,— The  treatment  consists  principally  in  atteDti< 
diet, — ])romoting  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  digt 
organs  and  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  observance  of  all  judi 
proper  means  for  maintaining  the  geneml  heaJth  and  strength. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  animal  and  farinaceous  food,  and  as  tit* 
assimilating  process  is  weakened,  even  those  things  which  are  proper 
should  be  taken  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  in  the  lightest  atiil 
most  digestible  form.  The  safest  drink  is  distilled  water.  If.  od 
account  of  the  habits  or  condition  of  the  patient,  some  stimulant 
should  be  necessary,  brandy  and  water,  takeu  with  food,  would  tie 
preferable  to  wine.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  must  be  car«full; 
attended  to,  and,  when  necessary,  regiduted  by  the  mildest  laxative* ; 
the  function  of  the  skin  must  be  promoted  by  sponging,  friction,  aoJ 
suitable  clothing  ;  and  all  causes  of  exhaustion  or  deprcasioa  oirefallj 
avoided.  Of  medicinal  remedies,  the  mineral  acids,  such  aa  Uic  nitric 
or  the  muviatio  iu  some  tonic  infusion,  and  the  n it ro -muriatic  in  book 
bitter  infusion,  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  service.  The  effwt* 
of  the  mineral  acids  must  be  watched,  and  their  use  disoontinued 
when  they  begin  to  produce  a  deposit  of  lithio  acid,  or  of  ltthal«  of 
ammonia  in  the  urine.  On  this  subject  a  great  authority  expraao 
himself  as  follows  : — "  In  cases  of  this  diathesis,  when  the  patieat 
lives  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  I  commonly  reoommend  the  use  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  nitro-muriatlo  acid,  aa  the  case  may  be,  to  be 
persisted  in  till  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  the  lithic  acid,  begins  t« 
appear  in  the  urine  ;  or  for  a  month  ;  and  by  adopting  such  a  count 
of  acids  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  and  by  a  carefiilly  regulated 
diet,  1  have  seen  the  diathesis  gradually  subdued,  aud  at  length  n- 
moved  altogether."     It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  peiatma  wbt 
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have  this  diathesis,  to  abstain  from  sugar,  fruits,  fermented  liquors, 
all  kinds  of  viands  containing  oxalic  acid,  and  especially  the  stalks  of 
rhubarb,  and  from  hard  water.  By  partaking  of  food  containing 
oxalic  acid,  and  of  hard  water,  which  contains  the  supercarbonate  of 
lime,  they  would  be  introducing  into  their  system  the  very  ingredients 
of  the  mulberry  calculus. 

FORMJLTION   AND  VARIETIES   OP   URINARY    CALOULL 

Urinary  calculi  are  formed  on  nuclei  of  their  own  substance,  or 
on  a  clot  of  blood  or  mucus,  or  on  some  foreign  substance  introduced 
into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of 
ulceration.  They  may  be  either  renal  or  vesiccU,  The  primary 
nucleus  of  a  renal  calculua  may  be  constituted  by  the  simple  cohesion 
of  the  deposit,  or  by  a  clot  of  blood,  or  by  a  particle  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  kidney — this 
last  being  a  mode  of  origin  believed  to  be  not  unusual  after  injury  or 
inflammatory  attacks  of  the  kidney.  The  most  frequent  origin  of  a 
vesical  calculus  is  the  descent  of  a  renal  calculus,  and  its  retention  in 
the  bladder.  This  in  most  instances  furnishes  the  nucleus,  which, 
however,  sometimes  originates  in  a  drop  of  blood  or  of  mucus.  In 
some  cases,  calculi  are  formed  on  nuclei  of  their  own  substance  de- 
posited in  the  bladder ;  and  in  others,  the  nucleus  is  a  foreign  sub- 
stance introduced  into  the  bladder  from  without.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  nucleus  is  provided  by  the  urinary 
organs  themselves,  and  aggregation  may  go  on  at  the  original  site  of 
formation,  or  descent  may  take  place  into  the  bladder. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  : — 

1.  The  uric,  or  lUhic  calculus,  is  generally  oval,  of  a  brown  colour, 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  is  composed  of 
concentric  laminsB,  and  is  the  most  common  of  all  calculi.  Tests  : — 
Consumption  before  the  blow-pipe,  solubility  in  caustic  potass,  and 
digestion  in  nitric  acid  leaving  a  scarlet  residue,  which  becomes  purple 
on  being  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia. 

2.  Urate  of  ammonia  calctUua  is  confined  to  children,  and  extremely 
rare  on  account  of  this  salt  being  pretty  soluble  in  warm  urine.  On 
section  it  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  concentric  layer&  It  is  of  a  clay 
colour,  and  its  fracture  is  earthy  and  fine.  Tests : — The  same  as  the 
last^  with  the  addition,  that  ammonia  is  evolved  during  solution  in 
caustic  potass. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  calculus,  is  rare,  of  a  pale-brown 
colour,  friable,  laminated,  and  usually  small,  and  of  a  spheroidal  form. 
Tests  :  —  Infusible,  except  at  an  intense  heat^  soluble  in  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  liquor  ammouise. 

4.  T/*6  triple  phospluUe  is  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  may  attain  to  a 
large  size,  is  easily  broken,  and  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  laminated. 
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Tests  : — Diminution  and  imperfect  fhsion  under  tlie  Uow-pipe,  exl 
tiou  of  ammoniacal  odour,  Bolubilitj  in  nitric  or  liydrocUoric  add,  ■ 
evolution  of  ammonia  wlien  ti'eated  by  liquor  potaasee. 

5.  ThejSjsible  calculus,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  last  t^ 
ia  extremely  brittle,  white,  and  friable  like  cbalk,  and  leaves  a  soft  dnat 
on  the  fingeriL  Testa  : — It  ia  readily  converted  under  the  blow-ptjw 
into  a  pearly-looking  glass,  and   '\s  insoluble  in  caustic  |>ota£s,  but 


6.  Oxalate  of  lime,  or  mvlbern/  ealculua,  ia  single,  of  a  dark-brovn 
colour,  its  density  and  weight  are  great,  its  texture  is  imperfeoCly 
laminated,  and  its  form  and  size  not  unlike  a  mulberry.  Tests  : — Not 
soluble  in  boiling  potaaa,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  if  exposed  to  the  blow- 
pipe the  acid  may  be  sent  off,  leaving  quick  lime,  which,  if  m<nateEi«d, 
reddens  turmeric  paper. 

7.  Tlie  hemp-eeed  calculm  is  a  variety  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  or 
mulberry  calculus.  They  form  in  the  kidney  ;  they  are  of  the  form 
and  size  of  hemp-seed,  and  usually  pass  off  by  the  uriue.  When  th^ 
are  retained  in  the  bladder  they  pass  into  the  mulberry  calculus. 

8.  27(4  carbonale  of  lime  calculut,  rare  in  man,  common  in  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  small,  spherical,  white,  &iablc,  and  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  effervescence, 

9.  Tite  cystic  oxide  calculus,  ao  named  from  an  eironeous  impreasioa 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  bladder,  is  extremely  rare,  of  &  yellowith- 
white  colour,  its  fracture  ia  compact,  and  exhibits  a  peculiar  glistening 
texture,  it  exhales  under  the  blow-pipe  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of 
Bulphuret  of  carbon,  and  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  mineral  4M;ida 

10.  The  uric,  or  xanlkic  oxide  calculus,  formed  of  a  peculiar  aninul 
matter  somewhat  allied  to  uric  acid,  is  extremely  rare,  of  a  cinnamoo- 
brown  colour,  its  surface  smooth,  its  volume  small,  its  texture  com- 
pact, hard,  and  laminated.  Tests  : — It  consumes  before  the  1>low-]Mp^ 
exhaling  a  ftetid  odour,  and  leaving  a  white  ash  ;  it  is  soluble  ia 
nlkiilios  and  acids  ;  the  residue  of  solution  in  nitric  acid  evaporated  to 
dryness  is  of  bright  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  hence  ita  name. 

1 1.  The  litJuUe  of  soda  calculus,  but  very  rarely  alone  forms  the 
whole  of  0.  calculus.  It  ia  white,  soft,  and  friable ;  it  is  soluble  in 
caustic  potash  with  the  assistance  of  heat ;  and  when  treated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  soda  ia  separated,  and  by 
washing  and  filtration  uric  acid  may  be  obtained, 

12.  The  fibrinous  calculus,  of  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
has  been  but  one  case,  in  which  small  bodies  of  the  size  of  peaa,  of  ■ 
yellow  colour,  and  composed  of  fibrin,  were  jaased. 

13.  The  cystine  calculus  is  extremely  rare,  and  differs  from  all  oihen 
iu  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur — about  2G  per  cent.      ItbM^ 
a  peculiar  yellowish-greenish  or  waxy  appearance;  it  is  composed  of  aj 
peculiar  animal  substance  called  cystine ;  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic  tu 

Is  soluble  iu  alkalies,  and  in  diluted  hydrochloric  aoid  ;  it  isH^ublaa 
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ammonia,  and  when  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  peculiar 
six-sided  crystals. 

1 4.  J  Uemating  calculi  are  by  no  means  unusual ;  indeed,  there  are 
few  large  calculi  which  do  not  present  more  or  less  of  the  alternating 
character.  Sometimes  alternate  layers  of  lithicacid  and  oxalate  of  lime 
are  observed,  and  a  phosphate  layer  not  unfrequently  coats  a  centre 
of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime.  "  The  phosphates  commonly  succeed  the 
other  deposits,  being  surely  produced  after  a  certain  time  by  the  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  lithic  and  mulberry  never 
coat  tlie  phosphates.** 

15.  The  urostealeth  calculus,  described  by  Heler,  is  the  rarest  of 
all ;  and  it  is  not  yet  very  certain  that  any  example  of  it  has  been 
seen,  except  the  specimens  analysed  by  the  German  chemist,  obtained 
from  a  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  chief  complaint  was  pain 
in  the  right  kidney.  The  concretions  were  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  When  heated,  they  melted  and  emitted  an 
odour  like  that  of  benzoin.  Urostealeth  is  soluble  in  ether  and  caustic 
potass,  and  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  is 
believed  to  be  composed  of  some  kind  of  fatty  matter. 

Periods  of  life, — Stone  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  tender 
infancy  to  decrepit  old  age ;  and  according  to  Stahl  and  Geyer,  it 
occasionally  exists  as  an  intra-uterine  affection.  Of  5376  cases  men- 
tioned by  Civiale,  1946  occurred  before  the  age  of  ten;  943  from 
ten  to  twenty;  460  from  twenty  to  thirty;  330  from  thirty 
to  forty;  391  from  forty  to  fifty;  513  from  fifty  to  sixty;  577 
from  sixty  to  seventy;  199  from  seventy  to  eighty;  and  17  after 
eighty.  Coulson  has  collected  2972  records  of  cases  of  lithotomy  ; 
of  these,  1466  occurred  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  731  from  eleven  to 
twenty  ;  205  from  twenty-one  to  thirty ;  264  from  thirty-one  to 
fifty  ;  and  306  above  fifty-one  years  of  age. 

Numbers,  size,  and  toeigJU. — One  is  the  most  common  number ;  but 
in  upwards  of  one-sixth  of  all  cases  operated  upon,  several  calculi 
have  been  removed.  Cases  of  from  two  to  six,  or  eight,  are  not  un- 
common. Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  one  instance,  removed  142,  about  the 
size  of  marbles.  But  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record  is  that  of  an 
American  judge,  from  whom  Physick  removed  upwards  of  1000  calculi, 
"varying  in  size  from  partridge  shot  to  a  bean.**  The  number  of 
stones  does  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the  patient*s  danger.  The  pres- 
sure on  parts  in  the  removal  of  one  large  stone  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  removal  of  many  small.  The  size  of  stones  is  very  variable. 
Among  the  smallest  stones  removed  is  one  of  10  grains,  taken  from 
a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  one  of  a  few  grains  from  a  young  man 
of  sixteen,  removed  by  Martineau.  One  of  the  largest  stones,  I 
believe,  yet  found  in  the  human  body,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  Mr.  Clive  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  remove  it  from  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie.     He  died  on  the 
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tenth  day,  and  the  stone  n 
long  1 


operatior 
and  12^11 


aitj 

"1 


iS  found  to  measure  16  incites  around 
Liid  14  inchii's  nround  its  short  axis ;  and  to  weigv 
.  Wytterhaven  of  BruBsek  removed  a  akine  by  the  high 
which  measured  16^  inches  in  its  longer  circumft^renc^ 
i  its  broadest.  Descliamps  saw  one  calculus  that  weighed 
.;  and  Mcraud  one  tlmt  weighed  C  lbs.  ;  but  neither  of 
these  waa  removed.  One  of  the  largest  removed  is  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambi-idge,  and  weighs  32  ounces.  The  largest  atone  rft> 
moved  successfully  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  weighed  near  6  otui 
The  smallest  calculus  I  ever  removed  weighed  19  grains;  and 
largest  I  have  removed  with  success  weighed  4  ounces.  The  iDfloenoij 
of  tlie  weight  of  the  calculus,  and  the  age  of  the  patient, 
results  of  lithotomy,  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

BYMPTOHS   OF  CALCULUS    IN   THE    BLADDER. 

The  leading  symptoms  produced  by  a  culculua  in  the  bladder  arc, 
ft  frequent,  sudden,  and  ui^ent  desire  to  pass  water, — the  deeire  tieing 
often  irresistible,  especially  under  exercise,  or  on  change  of  position ; 
and  pain  referred  to  the  point  of  the  penia,  most  severe  just  aa  the 
bladder  is  emptied,  and  after  making  watei',  when  the  contraction  of 
the  middle  coat  brings  the  raucous  coat  into  distinct  contact  with  the 
calculus.     The  pain  is  sometimes  of  a  burning  character  ;  at  other 
times,  it   is  a   sevei'e,  but  dull  pain,  with  a  sensation  as  of  sotnetliing 
lodged  at  the  part,  and  giving  rise  to  a  desire  to  pidl  and  ]>iach  thai 
prepuce,  causing  it  to  become  elongated.     The  akin  of  the  fare-fing«r9 
and  thumb,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  the  inclination   to  pnAV 
the  prepuce  is  often  observed,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  bciug  Itcpl 
wet  by  the  nririe,  sodden  and  white  like  that  of  a  wnsherwoman'in 
hands.     Sometimes  the  Saw  of  the  urine  is  suddenly  stopped   by  iIm  J 
stone  covering  the  inner  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  is  restored  o 
change  of  posture  removing  the  stone  from  that  position.      Aathal 
stone  increases  in  size,  the  symptoms  become  more  and  more  urgent  ;'| 
the  pain  at  the  point  of  the  penis  is  frequently  accompanied    hjrj 
sympathetic  pain  about  the  rectum  aimitur  to  tenesmus  ;  and  in  d 
instances,  after  the  disease  has  been  of  long  atandiiig,  the  urine  o 
to  be  ao  clear  and  transparent  as  natural,  and  deposits  on  cooling,^ 
especially  after  exercise,  a  quantity  of  mncu&     Such  are  the  leading 
symptoms  caused  by  a  atone  of  moderate  size;  but,  in  the  coureeof 
time,    these    symptoms    become    jiainfully    aggravated,    other  lo«l 
nymptoms  supervene,  and  the  general  health,  at  fli^t  little  afiectcd,  I 
becomes  impaired,  so  that  the  patient's  situation  is  rendered  peculiat 
distressing.     The  urine,  instead  of  preserving  its  natural  clear  a 
transparent  appearance,  becomes  at  first  merely  opalescent  from  tbi 
mucus  thrown  ofi'  by  the  lining  membrane  ;  which  raucii 
the  urine  cool*;,  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  recipient  vessel,  atwl 
a  some  cases,  is  at  times  tinged  with  blood.     As  the  disease  IuItbdoc 
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the  congestion  of  the  lining  membrane  goes  on  to  inflammation,  in 
which  state  its  sensibility  is  greatly  increased,  the  desire  to  make 
water  is  almost  constant,  the  pain  most  excruciating,  the  urine 
oflensive,  and  loaded  with  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  its  smell  foetid 
and  ammouiacal,  and  by  and  by,  it  contains  purulent  matter  along 
with  the  mucus.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  aggravates 
all  the  symptoms  to  a  very  great  degree ;  the  pain  at  the  point  of  the 
penis  is  excruciating  and  attended  with  the  inclination  to  squeeze  the 
glans  penis, — the  agony  being  no  doubt  caused  by  the  inflamed 
bladder  spasmodically  grasping  the  stone.  The  sympathetic  pains 
are  often  very  distressing,  and  are  felt  shooting  down  the  thighs,  and 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  rectum  is  not  only  affected  by  such 
pains,  but  it  also  becomes  irritable,  and  often  liable  to  prolapsus  ani, 
or  to  hemorrhoids.  The  above  are  the  leading  and,  as  they  are  called, 
the  rational  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  but  as  some  of  them 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  other  affiections,  such  as 
disease  of  the  bladder,  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  organic  disease 
of  the  kidney,  renal  calculus,  and,  to  some  extent,  organic  disease  of 
the  rectum,  the  surgeon  should,  before  giving  a  positive  opinion, 
make  use  of  the  sound,  and  when,  by  means  of  this  instrument,  he 
feels  the  calculus,  he  is  as  fully  convinced  of  its  existence  as  if  he 
actually  saw  it.  Tlie  symptoms  discovered  by  the  sound  are  called 
the  physical,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rational,  which  have 
already  been  enumerated. 

Treatment, — Of  the  various  modes  of  treatment  recommended  for 
the*removal  of  calculus,  we  shall  refer  to  three,  Lithotomy,  Litho- 
trity,  and  Lithotripsy. 

UTHOTOMY,   OR   CUTTING   FOB  THE   STONE. 

Cutting  for  the  stone  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  different  pro- 
ceedings, which,  however,  may  be  classed  under  three  principal 
methods, — perineal  lithotomy,  recto-vesical  lithotomy,  and  hyi>oga8tric 
lithotomy,  of  which  the  two  last  are  now  obsolete.  Of  perineal 
lithotomy  there  are  different  methods,  some  of  which  are  median, 
lateral,  bilateral,  and  quadrilateral,  and  there  are  ''an  infinity  of 
minute  variations  in  the  mode  of  performance*  of  some  of  them.  The 
modification  of  the  lateral  operation  introduced,  and  so  successfully 
and  skilfully  practised  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Listen,  who,  while 
he  lived,  was  deservedly  regarded  as  the  first  lithotomist,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  simplest,  the  best,  and  the  most  elegant  of 
all  methods,  and  should  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  lithotomy 
is  justifiable,  be  preferred.  By  Liston*s  modification  of  the  lateral 
operation,  and  in  cases  of  large  stones,  by  free  lateral  incision  of  the 
perineum  with  bilateral  section  of  the  prostate  gland,  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  looked  for  from  lithotomy  will  be  more  easily  and 
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safely  accomplished  than  by  any  other  methods  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Mr.  Listen's  mode  of  lithotomy  has  been  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  operating  surgeons,  and  may  be  thus  performed  : — 

Figs.  211—213. 


Fig.  214. 


The  perineum  having  been  shaved,  the  rectum  having  been  cleared 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  on  the  evening  before,  and  an  injection  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation, — the  patient,  having  retained  his  urine 
from  half-an-hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  previous  to  the  o{lera- 

tion,  should  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  then  a 
staff  of  the  largest  size  the  urethra 
will  admit,  having  a  deep  groove 
between  its  convexity  and  left  side, 
should  be  introduced,  and  the  stone 
having  been  felt,  the  charge  of  the 
staff  should  be  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal assistant.  The  hands  and  feet 
of  the  patient  should  be  tied  to 
each  other,  and  his  body  placed 
in  the  attitude  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying drawing.  If  the  staff  be 
of  the  largest  size  that  can  be  con- 
veniently introduced,  it  will  be  easUy 
felt  after  the  first  incision,  and 
the  urethra  can  without  difficulty  be  opened  upon  it.  The  staff 
should  be  dmwn  up  under  the  pubes  to  keep  the  prostate  gland  firom 
being  imbedded  in  the  rectum,  and  held  steadily  by  the  assistant  in 
that  position  throughout  the  different  stages  of  the  operation.     The 


operator  sliould  then  introduce  tlie  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into 
the  rectum  to  make  sura  of  its  being  empty,  and  to  excite  it  to  con- 
ti-act,  whicb  will  diminish  the  ri«b  of  its  being  injured  during  the 


operation.     I  have  always  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Liston  in 
making  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rectum  the  last  thing 


before  the  conimencemeut  of  the  ojieratioii,  in  order  to  dimiuixh  the 
danger  of  its  being  wounded,  and  the  first  thing  after  its  completion, 
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to  make  sure  of  its  being  safe.  The  first  incision  is  then  made  by 
introducing  the  knife  pretty  deeply  into  tlie  perineum  at  the  left  side 
of  the  rapha,  and  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  verge  of  the  anus,  aod 
by  carrying  it  downwarda  and  outwards  to  rather  more  thau  aa  inch 
below  the  anna,  aud  so  directing  it  that  the  nriiddleof  the  incision  may 
be  about  midway  between  the  auus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
By  this  meaua  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided.  The  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  is  then  prea-ied  into  the  middle  of  the  ivound 
for  the  pui'poaeH  of  putting  aside  cellular  tissue  aud  thereby  enlarging 
the  wound,  of  keeping  the  rectnm  out  of  harm's  way,  and  of  feeling 
for  the  staff  in  the  merabranoiia  portion  of  the  urethra.  Such  6brea 
of  the  transversus  perinei  and  levator  an!  muscles  as  oppose  the  onward 
progress  of  the  finger  should  be  carefully  divided  by  the  knife.  The 
groove  of  the  staff  is  eanily  felt  anterior  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the 
perineum.  The  point  of  the  nail  of  the  forefinger  should  be  pressed 
against  the  groove,  and  the  knife,  carried  along  the  back  of  the  finger, 
should  be  made  to  enter  the  groove,  about  three  lines  in  front  of  the 
pruatate  ;  and  it  having  been  surely  ascertained  that  the  knife  is  in 

Fig.  217. 


the  groove  of  the  staff,  it  should  be  cautiously  pressed  backwards,  so  as 
to  divide  that  portion  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  which  is 
posterior  to  where  the  knife  entcra  the  gi-oove,  the  deep  fascia  and 
fibres  contained  within  it,  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  the 
left  lobe  of  the  prostate  glaud,  and  the  dense  unyit-Hing  fibrous  band 
at  the  base  of  tlie  prostate,  into  which  the  muscular  fibies  are  inserted. 
The  incision  should  commence  about  tliree  lines  in  front  of  the 
gland,  and  shnuld  not  extend  beyond  its  circumference,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  risk  of  the  ilio-vesical  fascia  being  divided,  as  such 
division  would  admit  of  infiltration  by  breaking  up  the  banier  which 
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thin  &scia  conBtitutes  between  the  external  and  internal  cellular 
tissues.  Tbe  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  downwards  and  out- 
wards If  it  be  held  too  horizontally,  the  section  of  the  prostate,  ao 
made  as  not  to  extend  beyoud  its  base,  would  be  too  limited,  and  the 
planes  of  the  external  aud  iuternal  inciaiotis  would  not  correspond; 
if  too  vertically,  tbe  section  obtained  would  also  be  too  limited,  and 
the  i-ectum  would  be  eiidaagered.  The  finger  ahould  bo  so  placed  as 
to  protect  the  rectum,  and  should  follow  the  ktiife,  which  is  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  incision  has  been  made,  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  principal  assistant  withdraws  the  staff ;  the  sui'jjeon  retaining 
his  finger  iu  the  section  of  the  prostate,  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
urine.  In  most  instances  the  stotie  oan  be  felt  with  the  front  of  the 
finger  ;  the  forceps  should  then  be  introduced,  the  finger  being  used 
as  a  guide.     The  finger  is  withdrawn  as  the  instrument  enters,  and 

Fig.  213- 


at  this  moment  the  blades  of  the  forceps  should  be  opened  ;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  jgush  of  urine  pla43es  the  calculus  between  the 
jaws  of  the  instrument.  If  the  stote  is  not  secured  in  this  manner, 
the  forceps  should  be  closed  until  it  reaches  the  stone,  when  its  blades 
ehould  be  opened,  the  stone  seized,  and  efforts  made  to  extract  it,  the 
bandies  of  the  forceps  being  depressed  bo  that  the  line  of  extraction 
may  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  preventing  the  descent  of  the  bladder  with  the  stone 
and  forceps.  It  facilitates  the  remaining  Bteps  of  the  operation  if 
the  external  incision  be  made  free ;  but  the  internal  incision  should  be 
limited ; — the  great  objeot  being  to  avoid  cutting  beyond  the  oircum- 
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fereDce  of  the  prostate,  so  that  the  ilio-vesical  fascia,  whicli  is  the 
barrier  between  the  external  and  internal  cellular  tissues,  may  be 
entire.  The  prostate,  the  mucous  coat  and  muscular  fibres  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  are  so  yielding  that  the  wound  can  be  easily  dilated 
without  any  laceration,  and  thus  a  stone  of  very  considerable  size  can 
be  readily  extracted  through  an  incision  of  very  limited  extent,  perhaps 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  lines  in  length,  and  not  extending 
into  the  bladder  beyond  the  base  of  the  prostate.  If  the  stone  be 
too  large  to  be  safely  extracted  through  the  limited  opening  now 
described,  the  most  judicious  course  then  is  to  introduce  a  probe> 
pointed  bistoury  along  the  finger,  and  effect  a  similar  incision  on  the 

i\\  I  right  side  of  the  prostate ;  in-  short,  to  make  what  is  called  the 

'  bilateral  section  of  the  gland — a  proceeding  which  may  be  adopted 

j  '■    i|  from  the  first,  if  it  is  certain  that  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted 

fi  !■  through  a  section  on  one  side  of  the  prostate  gland. 

I  It  having  been  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  or,  if 

necessary,  by  the  use  of  the  searcher,  that  there  is  not  another 
calculus,  the  elastic  tube  is  introduced  into  the  wound  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  urine,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  danger  of  infiltra- 
tion ;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object,  the  patient  after 
being  removed  to  bed,  is  placed  on  his  back  with  his  shoulders  a  little 
raised.  Such  is  the  simple  and  safe  mode  of  performing  lithotomy 
with  the  knife,  recommended  by  Mr.  Listen,  and  which  I  oflen  wit- 
nessed with  the  greatest  admiration  when  I  was  his  pupil. 

The  structures  divided  in  this  operation  are  the  integument,  two 
sets  of  fasciae,  namely,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  two  layere  of  the 
deep  fascia  ;  the  transverse  muscle  of  the  perineum  on  the  left  side, 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  levator  aui,  and  the  muscular  fibres  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia ;  the  external  hemorrhoidal  arteries, 
and  the  transverse  artery,  with  their  associate  veins  and  nerves  ;  the 
cellular  and  adipose  tissue  in  the  ischio-rectal  excavation  ;  a  few  lines 
of  the  back  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra,  the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
the  dense,  unyielding,  fibrous  baud  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  into 
^  which  the  muscular  fibres  are  inserted.     If  the  incisions  are  properly 

arranged,  the  above  are  the  only  structures  that  will  be  interfered 
with.  The  principal  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  are,  bruising  the 
soft  parts,  wounding  the  rectum,  wounding  some  important  artery,  as 
the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  too  extensive  division  in  making  the 
section  of  the  prostate.  The  precautions  to  be  adopted  for  avoiding 
the  first  and  second  of  these  dangers  have  been  mentioned  ;  the  third 
is  avoided  by  not  commencing  the  incision  too  high  up;  and  the 
fourth  by  limiting  the  extent  of  the  incision  so  as  not  to  cut  the 
bladder  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  prostate.  Some  arteries 
occasionally  deviate  from  their  usual  ari*angement,  and  are  then  in 
danger  of  being  wounded.     The  artery  of  the  bulb  occasionally  arises 
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from  the  pudic  near  the  tuber  ischii,  and  crosses  the  line  of  incision. 
Should  it  be  wounded,  it  ought  if  possible  to  be  secured  by  a  ligature. 
The  pudic  arteiy,  even  when  presenting  that  abnormal  arrangement 
in  which  it  lies  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  prostate,  would  be 
wounded  only  if  the  incision  reached  beyond  the  gland  ; — an  addi- 
tional reason  to  that  already  given  for  limiting  the  extent  of  the 
section.  In  old  persons  there  is  sometimes  venous  hemorrhage  from 
the  veins  ai'ound  the  prostate,  which  often  become  enlarged  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  This  is  most  efficiently  arrested  by  pressing 
some  plugs  of  lint  around  the  tube  ;  and  the  same  plan  is  adopted  in 
the  case  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  artery, 
and  the  hemorrhage  does  not  cease  *on  the  thighs  being  brought 
together,  which,  however,  it  often  does,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
wound  being  then  more  closely  pressed  against  each  other.  In  the 
event  of  lint  being  introduced,  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful that  the  tube  be  kept  completely  pervious. 

TJie  principal  object  of  the  tube  being  to  prevent  urinary  infiltra- 
tion, it  is  retained  until  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cells  of 
the   cellular   tissue  are   closed   by  effusion  of    lymph.       In  young 
pei-sons,  twenty-four  hours  will  be  sufficient  for   this  purpose,  the 
process  of  efiTusion  being  rapid  at  that  period  of  life ;  but  in  persons 
of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  of  a  relaxed  habit  of  body,  it  should  be 
retained  for  at  least  forty-eight  or  fifty  hours ;  and  the  greatest  care 
taken  for  the  first  few  hours    after  the  operation  until   the  urine 
become  colourless,  to  observe  that  occlusion  of  the  tube  be  not  pro- 
duced by  coagulated  blood.     The  important  objects  of  attention  for 
the  first  few  hours  are,  that  there  be  no  hemorrhage,  that  the  tube 
be  pervious,  and  that  the  urine  flow  plentifully,  and  gradually  become 
colourless.     The  secretion  having     become  colourless,  and  no  par- 
ticular constitutional  sympathy  having  manifested  itself,  the  early  and 
principal  dangers  are  passed.     On  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube,  the 
wound  maybe  dressed  with  a  little  lint,  and  subsequently  with  a  little 
lint  dipped  in  oil,  resinous  ointment  or  turpentine  liniment,  according 
to  the  particular  state  of  the  granulations.     In  many  instances  no 
application  whatever  is  required.     The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  nates  free  from  inflammation  and  excoriation  by  the  use 
of  the  spirit  lotion,  lard,  and  the  frequent  change  of  sheets,  so  as  to 
keep  the  parts  as  dry  as  possible ;  the  mind  should  be  encouraged, 
the  strength  kept  up  by  all  means  which  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  would  be  judicious,  the  frequent  error  of  keeping 
the  patient  too  low  avoided,  and  the  constitutional  treatment  in  other 
respects  conducted  according  to  the  common  piincii)les  of  surgery. 
In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days  a  little  urine  comes  by  the  urethra, 
generally  causing  a  slight  pain  and  irritation  the  fii*st  time,  and  the 
patient  seldom   feels  so  well  for  that  day ;  the  quantity  gradually 
increases,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
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less,  the  whole  comes  by  the  urethra,  and  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
is  restored  by  the  healing  of  the  wound,  after  which  the  treatment 
proper  for  the  diathesis  should  be  continued,  as  reproduction  of  stone 
occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  occurs. 


RKSULTS   AND  CAUSES   OF  DEATH. 

From  a  limited  number  of  cases,  no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  genei*al  mortality  from  lithotomy.     Great  success  may  attend 
the  operation  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  but  different  results  are 
obtained  when  the  number  is  greatly  increased.    Surgeons  of  extensive 
experience  are  well  aware  of  this  fact     "  Ten,  twenty,  thirty  cases 
may  succeed  without  interruption,  and  the  operator  flatters  himself 
he  is  never  to  lose  a  patient,    when  two  or  three  deaths  follow  in 
quick  succession,  and  reduce  him  to  a  level  with  his  neighbours  ;  or 
at  least  within  the  limits  of  variation  which  the  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  indicates."    The  following  I'esults  strikingly  illustrate 
this  point : — At  the  period  I  ceased  to  be  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Liston's  he 
had  operated  on  32  patients  in  succession,  and  lost  only  1  ;  but  his 
next  patient  died,   and  increased  his  deaths  from  1  in  32  to  2  in  33. 
Mr.  Liston.  in  6  years,  operatedon  24  patients  in  University  College 
Hospital,  and  all  recovered.     During  the  whole  period  of  his  con- 
nexion with  this  hospital  he  operated  on  37  patients  in  all,  of  whom 
5  died,  increasing  his  mortality  to  1  in  7*2.    In  Norwich  Hospital,  38 
patients  were  succv'ssively  operated  upon  by  Dalrymple,  Norgate,  and 
j  Crosse,  and  all  recovered  ;  but  the  average  mortality  in  that  hospital, 

taken  from  704  cases,  has  been  1  in  7f .  Mr.  Coulson,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  Lithotrity  and  Lithotomy,  gives  a  table  of  6369 
operations ;  the  number  of  deaths  was  958  ;  and  the  general  mor- 
tality, therefore,  is  1  in  6*62  cases.  The  average  mortality  in  Eng- 
land, deduced  from  1743  cases  of  the  lateral  opei*ation,  is  1  in  6*93  ; 
in  France  it  is  1  in  5*7  ;  and  for  Europe  generally,  1  in  5*14. 

Age  exerts  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  mortality  after  lithotomy, 

as  the  following  table  from  CouJson  demonstrates  : — In  2972  cases, 

the  mortality  increased  at  each  successive  decimal  period.     Thus^  be- 

,  J  '  low  10  years  it  is  1  in  13,  and  thence  gradually  augments,  from  10  to 

80  years,  to  1  in  9,  1  in  6,  ]  in  5,  1  in  4,  1  in  3-65,  1  in  3*23,  1  in 
2-71. 

Causes  of  Death, — The  principal  causes  of  death  are,  1st,  Rhock  ; 
2nd,  hemorrhage  ',  3rd,  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  between  it  and  the  rectum,  and 
underneath  the  peritoneum  ;  4th,  simple  peritonitis  and  pyeemia. 
Shock  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  death  since  the  introduction-  of  chloro- 
form. Fatal  hemorrhage  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence  ;  I  have  never 
met  with  it  in  my  own  experience  in  hospital  or  in  private  practice, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  practice  of  any  of  my  colleagues,  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  of  cases  cut  for  stone  in  this  place. 
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Mr.  Lisbon  states  that  he  had  only  one  case  of  severe  bleeding  in  100 
operations.  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  much  more  prevalent  this 
accident  is  on  the  Continent.  Boyer  states  that  hemorrhage  is  one 
of  the  chief  dangers  of  lithotomy ;  and  B^gin,  after  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  produced  by  hemorrhage^ 
sets  it  down  that  one  death  out  of  every  four  deaths  after  lithotomy 
is  occasioned  by  hemorrhage.  The  difference  may  be  owing  to  the 
use  of  the  lithotome  cach6.  It  is  well  known  that  hemorrhage  was 
more  common  in  England  when  the  cutting  gorget  was  used  than 
it  has  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  knife.  The  sources  of  he- 
morrhage and  the  treatment  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  all 
causes  of  death,  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  This  may  be  caused 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  by  inflIti*ation  of  urine,  owing  to  the  mucus 
being  carried  beyond  the  prostate,  or  to  bruising  in  the  extraction  of 
a  large  calculus.  Rigors,  dry  heat  of  skin,  quick  pulse,  dry  brown 
tongue,  some  pain  and  tenderness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  and  afterwards  tympanitic  distension  of 
abdomen,  hiccup,  weak  and  oflen  intermittent  pulse,  are  the  principal 
symptoms  of  diffuse  cellulitis  when  caused  by  infiltration  of  urine,  and 
they  are  the  same  in  character,  and  nearly  as  fatal,  when  produced  by 
bruising.  The  treatment  is  conducted  on  the  general  principles,  as  in 
the  treatment  of  diffuse  cellulitis  in  other  parts.  Ammonia,  wine, 
brandy,  and  nourishment,  are  the  chief  means,  and  in  some  instances 
free  incision  into  the  sloughing  and  infiltrated  tissue  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  a  patient,  as  occurred  in  one  case  in  the  practice  of  Brodie. 
The  influence  of  the  size  of  the  stone  on  the  mortality  aflcr  litho- 
tomy will  now  be  clearly  understood,  and  the  explanation  will  be  evi- 
dent of  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  mortality  increases  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  size  of  the  calculus.  It  has  been  well  observed,  **  that  the 
surgeon  Ls  often  placed  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  He  must 
either  cut  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prostate,  and  thus  incur  the  risk 
of  inducing  urinary  infiltration  of,  or  diffuse  inflammation  in,  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  else  by  limiting  his  incision  to  the  margin  of  the 
gland,  and  thus,  having  perhaps  an  aperture  of  insufficient  size, 
inflict  severe  injury  by  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  parts  during 
forcible  and  possibly  prolonged  effoi-ts  at  extmction."  Mr.  Crosse 
of  Norwich  has  drawn  up  a  table  of  703  cases,  which  shows  very 
clearly  how  the  danger  of  the  operation  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  stone.     He  found  that  when  the  weight  of  the  stone  was  under 

1  ounce,  the  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of    1   in  11  '25  cases ; 
when  from  1  to  2  ounces,  there  was  1  death  in  6 '61  cases ;  when  from 

2  to  3  ounces,  1  death  in  2*18  ;  when  from  3  to  4  ounces,  1  death  in 
1*57  ;  when  from  4  to  5  ounces,  1  death  in  1*66  cases. 

When  peritonitis  or  pyemia  occur,  they  must  be  treated  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  proper  for  these  states. 
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HISTOKICAL  SKETCH   C 


THE   UETHOD  OF  CEL&US. 

Tliis  mode  of  operatutg,  the  most  auciput  on  record,  and  the  only 
one  in  use  down  to  tlie  aixteeoth  century,  deriving  ita  iiame  of  Litho- 
tomia  Celaiftna  Iroin  having  been  described  by  Oolsua,  bas  also  Xmea 
called  cutting  on  the  giipe,  and,  tlie  operation  l)y  the  upparstits  minor, 
on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  instruments  required, — a  kuife  and 
a  hook,  and  sometimes  only  a  knife,  having  been  used. 

The  rectum  having  been  emptied  by  means  of  a  clyster,  nod  the 
patient  having  walked  about  the  room  to  bring  the  stone  down  to  tite  I 
neck  of  the  bladder,  he  was  placed  in  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  whoM  ' 
duty  it  was  to  hold  liim,  and  to  keep  the  tliigha  bent  and  separated 
BO  as  to  expose  the  perineum.     Sometimes,  if  tlie  patient  was  not  n 
young  person,  two  assistants  were  strapped  together  by  tlie  thighs 
to  suppoi-t  him  between  them,  each  having  charge  of  a  thigh.     The 
operator,  having  oiled  hi»  fingers,  introduced  the  index  and  middl«  i 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  endeavoufc^d  to  get  tbent  | 
behind  the  stone,  to  force  it  forwards  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and    , 
to  make  it  cause  a  prominence  in  the  pcriuciiiu.     A  lunatcd 
was  then  made,  having  its  convexity  forwards  to  the  bulb  of  tlie 
urethra  and  its  concavity  backwards  to  the  anus,  the  extremities  being 
directed  to    the  ischia.     The  words  of  Celsus,  "comiLus  ad  isclii* 
ajjectautibua,"  show  that  those  writers  are  mislaken  «ho  say  that  th«  1 
extremities  of  the  incision  were  directed  to  tlie  left  hip.     The  \nrtm  I 
between  the  middle  of  thin  incision  and  the  stone  were  cut  through,  J 
and  tlte  operator  then  endeavoured  to  presa  the  stone  throagb  tba  I 
woimd,  or  to  extract  it  by  means  of  a  hook.  I 

THE   OPERATION    BV   THE    APPAHATUS   HAJOIl.  1 

The  next  operation  we  I'end  of  in  the  history  of  iierlneal  litfaotowj  I 
is  known  by  the  names  of  the  operation  of  Johannes  Honianas,  by  I 
whom  it  was  devised, — the  Marian  ojicration,  or  the  Soctio  Mamn»,  I 
in  consequence  of  a  minute  description  of  it  having  been  given  by  I 
Marianus  Sanctus,  a  pupil  of  Johannes  Bomanus, — the  operation  by  1 
the  apparatus  major,  fi-om  the  multiplicity  of  iustrumeute  employcil  1 
(I'op^ratian  par  le  grand  appareil,  Fr.),and  median  lithotomy,  from  the  I 
first  incision  having  been  made  in  the  niesinl  line  in  the  perineum.  I 
The  reason  asaigned  for  the  introduction  of  this  mode,  and  the  aban-  I 
donment  of  that  previously  in  use,  was  the  declaration  of  Hippocratea  1 
that  "  wounds  of  membranous  parts  are  mortal."  It  was  suppOHed,  J 
however,  that  such  parts  might  be  dilated  with  safety,  and  it  was  oa  I 
the  principle  of  dilatation  that  the  operation  was  founded.  The  1 
patient  having  been  placeil  on  a  table  with  his  shoulders  raised,  his  I 
hands  wore  bound  to  hia  feet,  and  the  latter  were  separated  front  escli  M 
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other,  drawn  upwards,  and  still  more  firmly  fixed  by  turns  of  a 
bandage  passed  round  his  neck  and  shoulders  ;  and  in  this  attitude  he 
was  held  by  assistants.  A  grooved  staff  was  then  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and  an  incision  made  with  a  razor  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
perineum  extending  from  behind  the  scrotum  to  near  the  verge  of  the 
anus ;  by  the  further  application  of  the  knife  the  bulbous  portion  of 

Figs.  219—224. 


Instruments  constituting  the  "  Apparatus  Major." 

the  urethra  was  opened  ;  and  this  was  all  the  cutting  employed  in  the 
operation.  The  operator  having  the  point  of  the  knife  lodged  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff,  introduced  a  probe  into  the  bladder,  guiding  it  by 
the  knife  into  the  groove,  and  by  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  The 
knife  and  staff  having  been  withdrawn,  the  instruments  for  dilatation 
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were  then  used.     Thfiae  were  two,  called  the  male  and  feoiAle  a 
duotora.     The  feinalo  coiiJuclui',  which  was  a  long  director  with  I 
groove,  was  introduced  along  the  probe,  when  the  latter  was  willl 
drawn,  aud  the  point  of  the  niale  coudiictor  having  been  placed  iu 
groove  of  the  foraale,  was  pressed  onward  into  the  bladder. 
lithotoniist   then,  hy  takiug  tlie  extrojiiitj  of  a  conductor  iu 
hiiud,  and  sepai-aCing  them  from  eiich  other,  commenced  the  work  9 
dilating,  or  rather  tearing  up  the  menbranous  und  prostatic  portJoni 
of  the  urethi-a  and  Iho  neck  of  the  bladder.     After  all  the  dil&tktioi 
that  could  be  effected  by  the  conductor?  had  been  accomplished,  t1 
grund  foi-cepB  was  introduced  between  them  into  the  bladder,  t 
employed  first  in  still  increasing  the  dilatation,  and  then  in  sciungu 
extracting  the  stone.     Ailer  Marianns,  who  gave  the  first  dcscriptioBl 
of  the  operation,  hia  snccesaors  conti-ived  intiny  nther  instruments  U 
be  used  after  the  male  and  female  conductors,  in  tearing  open  ( 
neck  of  the  bladder.     The  princi[)!il  of  thcM  were  the  gorget  of  thoai'l 
days,  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Collot,  though  its  fnijiloyment  H 
was  not  patronized  by  hini ;   the  simple  dilator,  which  dilated  by  iU 
handles  being  brought  together ;  the    dilator  of  Dome  authora,  na 
entirely  different  instrument ;  and  the  doable  dilator.     By  some  or 
other,  or  all  of  the  above-meutioued  instruments,  together  with  the 
fingers  of  the  operator,  the  membranous  and  prostatic  [lortions  of  tbo 
urethra,  prostate  gland,  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  were  tora  open  to 
miike  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  Btone.     The  crueltien  of  t 
operation  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded ;  bub  although  its  rcsuIM 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  still  practised  fra 
1530,  when  it  was  first  proposed,  to  IfiDI,  when   Frfire   Jacqaesd 
Beanlieu  taught  the  surgeons  of  Paris  to  daspiae  It,  and  pro 
another  mode  of  operation. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  operators  with  the  grand  apparvil,  w«r 
MarianuH,  Pavteus,  the  family  of  the  Collots,  who  were  Lithotomtrt 
to  the  kings  of  France  for  several  generations  (the  elder  Collot  h&<ria| 
1>een  appointed  Royal  Litliotomist  to  Henry  II..  and  haWng  been  t 
firat  person  on  whom  that  title  was  conferred),  Octnvius  do  Villa! 
Toletua,  and  Mery  and  Mareciial,  the  surgeoDS-in-ohief  to  the  HAteU 
Dieu  and  La  Chnrit6  Hospitals  in  Paris. 


OPERATION  OF  FRtBE  JACQUES. 

Frc're  Jacques,  a  native  of  Langsauniere,  in  Burgnndy,  devised  a 
method  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  which  shall  presently  be  described. 
Having  practised  this  method  with  success  in  various  towns  oa  the 
Continent,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  lie  had  influence  enough  to  obtun 
from  President  Harley  an  order  to  perform  hia  operation  on  a  d«ttd 
body  in  the  Hutel-Dieu,  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeons  of  Paria.  Mcrf, 
surgeon- in -chief  of  the  hospital,  was  required  to  report  regarding  it. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1697,  Mery  received  the  first  order 
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witne^  Fr^re  Jacques  cut  a  dead  body  for  the  stone  in  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  on  this  experiment  he  gave  a  moat  favourable  report.  On 
the  1 4th  of  the  same  month  he  received  a  second  order  from  the 
President  to  witness  Fr^re  Jacques  make  further  trials  of  his  operation 
on  dead  bodies  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mery, 
who  indeed  is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  violent 
jealousies  entertained  towards  Fr^re  Jacques  by  the  lithotoniists  and 
surgeons  of  the  day,  and  to  have  become  the  organ  of  their  party, 
reported  in  opposite  terms  of  those  further  experiments,  and  con- 
demned what  previously  he  had  strongly  praised.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Frdre  Jacques  lost  the  support  of  President  Harley,  and  being 
dispirited,  left  Paris  without  being  allowed  to  perform  his  operation 
on  the  living  body.  He  then  went  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Daschene,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  court ;  to  Bour- 
delot,  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  to  Fagon,  physician, 
and  to  Felix,  surgeon,  to  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  these 
gentlemen  an  order  was  given  by  the  court,  that  he  should  perform 
his  operation  on  a  boy  from  Versailles,  then  living  at  Fontainebleau, 
who  was  afflicted  with  stone.  He  performed  the  operation  in  the 
presence  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  and  in  a  manner  to  com- 
mand their  admiration,  and  in  three  weeks  the  boy  was  seen 
running  in  the  streets  perfectly  well.  The  consequences  were, 
that  Fr^re  Jacques  cut  six  other  persons  at  Fontainebleau,  gained 
the  favour  of  the  court,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and 
returning  to  Paris,  and  there  operating  in  private  on  twelve 
persons,  produced  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
President  Harley  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  managers  of  the  H6tel-Dieu,  together  with  the  magistrates  of 
Paris,  and  others,  at  tlie  palace  of  the  archbishop,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1698,  requiring  another  report  on  this  operation.  The  contest 
at  this  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  very  violent.  The  operators  by 
the  apparatus  major,  finding  that  all  they  had  been  proud  of  in  their 
method  was  in  danger,  with  themselves,  of  falling  into  neglect,  were 
as  strong  in  their  opposition  to  the  new  mode  as  the  friends  of  Frdre 
Jacques  were  in  their  approval  of  it ;  but  the  final  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  that  the  latter  were  triumphant,  and  it  was  resolved  that, 
in  the  ensuing  season  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  Fr^re  Jacques  should 
be  allowed  to  perform  his  operation  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  and  at  La 
Charite.  He  operated  accordingly,  but  unfortunately  for  him,  of 
sixty-two  patients  whom  he  cut  in  those  hospitals,  twenty-five  died, 
seven  having  been  carried  dead  out  of  La  Charite  in  one  day.  .This 
occasioned  the  renewal  of  the  persecution  which  had  before  been 
directed  against  him,  and  it  was  now  carried  on  not  only  by  the  litho- 
tomists  and  surgeons,  but  also  by  the  priests,  whose  violent  hatred  ho 
had  incurred  on  account  of  his  accusing  them  of  having  poisoned  his 
patients  and  injured  their  wounds  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  dis- 
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credit  on  his  operation.  A  second  time,  therefore,  he  left  Paris,  but 
continued  to  practise  his  operation  in  the  chief  towns  of  France,  and  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  to  the  great  admiration  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  proceedings.  Up  to  this  period  of  his  career,  Fr5re  Jacques 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  anatomy ;  he  was  not  aware  of  the  danger 
of  wounding  parts,  the  structure  of  which  was  unknown  to  him  ;  and 
hence  he  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  man  unconscious  of  danger.  In 
the  o])eration  hitherto  practised  by  him,  called,  in  the  history  of  his 
proceedings,  his  original  uncorrected  operation,  he  introduced  into  the 
bladder  a  large  peculiarly-shaped  staff,  without  a  groove,  and  holding 
it  with  his  left  hand,  he  with  the  right  plunged  a  long  dagger-shaped 
knife  along  the  side  of  the  tuber  ischii  of  the  left  side  into  the 
bladder  ;  having  made  a  sufficiently  large  opening,  he  next  introduced 
into  the  bladder  a  conductor  through  the  wound,  and  having  carried 
a  forceps  along  the  conductor  into  the  bladder,  he  then  withdrew  the 
conductor  and  staff,  and  endeavoured  to  extract  the  stone.  The  staff, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  had  no  groove,  nor  was  it  used  to  guide  the 
knife  into  the  bladder. 

Fagon,  the  king's  physician,  Wiis  deeply  impressed  with  the  bold- 
ness with  which  Fr^re  Jacques  performed  his  operation,  and  being 
himself  afflicted  with  stone,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  allowing  Fr^re 
Jacques  to  operate  on  himself;  and  partly  perhaps  with  that  view,  and 
partly  from  admiration  of  his  boldness  and  benevolence,  he  invited  him 
to  return  to  Versailles,  and  kindly  inducing  him  to  live  in  his  house, 
persuaded  him  to  study  anatomy,  and  to  make  dissections  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Du  Verney.  Frere  Jacques  operated  on 
the  dead  body,  and  the  parts  were  then  dissected  by  Du  Verney,  who, 
together  with  Fagon  and  Felix,  the  king*s  physician  and  surgeon, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  dangera  against  which  he  had  to  guard  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  they  induced  him  to  perform  what  is  called  his 
second,  or  improved  oi>eration,  which  differed  from  the  former  in  the 
use  of  a  grooved  staff  for  conducting  the  knife  into  the  bladder.  This 
oi)eration  he  practised  on  the  dead  body,  in  the  presence  of  his  three 
friends,  until  Du  Verney  pronounced  liis  experiments  on  the  dead 
body  perfect ;  and  his  success  on  the  living  body  was  such  that  he  at 
one  time  cut  thirty-eight  persons  without  losing  a  single  [latient. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Frere  Jacques's  improved  method,  which  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  very  superior  mode 
of  perineal  lithotomy  practised  in  the  present  day. 

A  celebrated  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  an  event  which 
occurred  about  this  part  of  Frcrc  Jacques's  career,  and  exemsed 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  with  reference  to  his  operation  : — 

"  There  were  at  this  moment  two  men  of  eminent  rank  who  had 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  Frere  Jacques  ;  the  one,  Mr. 
Fagon,  first  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  other  the  Marechal  de 
Lorges ;  both  had  taken  measures  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  ope- 
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ration ;  bat  in  the  very  moment  tliat  Fr^re  Jacques  was  about  to 
obtain  the  most  distinguished  honour,  he  suffered  a  sad  reverse  of 
fortune.     Mr.  Fagon  had  himself  taught  Fr^re  Jacques,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Du  Yemej,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  Felix,  first 
surgeon  to  the  king,  had  made  him  go  through  a  series  of  dissections. 
His  operation  was  reformed  according  to  their  desire ;  he  had  for- 
saken his  big  round  staff,  and  cut  upon  a  grooved  one ;  he  had  ope- 
rated on  thirty  patients  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Versailles  with  unin- 
terrupted success  ;  he  had  already  sounded  Fagon,  and  felt  the  stone ; 
yet  Fagon,  though  thus  far  advanced  in  this  generous  design,  was  pre- 
vailed on,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Mardchal,  who  had  learned  to  perform  Fr^re  Jacques's  ope- 
ration.    Mar^chal  accordingly  performed  the  operation,  and  Fagon 
survived,  and  in  a  few  weeks  went  abroad  in  his  carriage.     The  Mard- 
chal  de  Lorges,  of  distinguished  rank  and  great  fortune,  proceeded 
with  equal  precaution ;  he  assembled  in  his  hotel  twenty-two  poor 
people  afflicted  with  the  stone,  who  were  cut  by  Fr^re  Jacques  with 
perfect  success ;  but  while  the  poor  patients  survived,  the  Mar^chal 
himself  died  in  tortures  the  day  following  the  operation.     This  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  our  operator.     The  Mar^chal  de  Lorges  lying 
dead  in  his  superb  hotel,  while  Fagon,  cut  by  Mar6chal,  was  rolling 
in  his  chariot  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  a  triumph  for  the  regular 
lithotomists,  and  a  mortal  blow  to  the  reputation  of  Frdre  Jacques, 
who  now  departed  from  Paris  never  to  return." 

Fr^re  Jacques  operated  on  nearly  five  thousand  patients  in  all ;  he 
was  benevolent,  candid,  and  disinterested ;  he  never  accepted  more 
money  for  his  services  than  was  necessary  to  mend  his  shoes  and  to 
sharpen  his  instruments.  He  operated  with  astonishing  success  in 
different  parts  of  France ;  also  at>A.msterdam,  where  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  for  his  public  services ;  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
received  a  present  of  gold  sounds,  which  it  is  said  he  afterwards  had 
melted  to  give  to  the  poor ;  and  at  Delft,  Leyden,  Padua,  and  many 
other  places ;  afler  which  he  went  to  Home  to  receive  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Pope  ;  and  then  returning  to  his  native  village,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  he  distributed  among  the  poor  what  little 
money  he  possessed,  and  died,  according  to  Morand,  in  June,  1714. 

BAU'S  OPERATION. 

Ran,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Leyden,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Albinus,  was  the  next  great  lithotomist  that  appeared.  He  had  seen 
Frdre  Jacques  operate,  and  had  himself  opei*ated  with  great  success ; 
but  he  refused  to  tell  any  one  his  mode  of  proceeding,  and  died  with- 
out leaving  any  description  of  it  From  the  account  which  Albinus 
gives  of  it^  it  is  believed  that  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  cutting  into 
the  bladder  behind  the  prostate,  and  dividing  the  prostate  by  cutting 
from  behind  forwards,  instead  o^  as  in  Fr^  Jacques's  improved 
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operation,  from  before  backwards.     In  ibis  proceeding,   a  grooved 
staff  was  used. 

CHESELDEN*S  OPERATION. 

Tbe  celebrated  Cbeselden,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, being  deeply  impressed  with  the  success  of  tbe  operations  of 
Fr^re  Jacques  and  Rau,  resolved  to  abandon  hypogastric  lithotomy,  or, 
as  he  called  it,  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  by  the  highway,  and  to  per- 
form perineal  lithotomy.     From  Cheselden's  own  description  of  his 
proceedings,   contained  in  the  appendix  to  different  editions  of  his 
"  Anatomy,"  and  from  the  account  of  the  operation  as  he  at  one  time 
practised  it,  given  by  Douglas,  who  states  that  he  received  it  from 
Gheselden  himself — ^it  is  perfectly  clear  that  when  he  first  practised 
perineal  lithotomy,  after  making  his  incision  in  the  perineum,  he 
endeavoured  to  cut  into  the  under  part  of  the  lateral  r^ion  of  the 
bladder,  and  then  fixing  his  knife  in  the  staff,  he  divided  the  prostate 
gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  behind  forwards.     This  method, 
however,  he  afterwards  abandoned,  as  being  not  only  difficult  of  per- 
formance, but  also  xmsuccessful,  chiefly  from  sloughing  and  infiltra- 
tion of  the  cellular  tissue. 
I  Cheselden's  second  operation  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as  supe- 

rior to  any  adopted  before  his  time  ;  and,  indeed,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  practised  by  most  of  the  best 
lithotomists  at  the  present  day.  On  this  subject,  the  lamented  Mr. 
Listen  wrote,  as  his  deliberate  opinion, — and,  in  former  days,  when  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  being  his  pupil,  I  repeatedly  heard  him 
make  the  same  statement, — **  Depend  upon  it  that,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, it  b  the  best  operation  that  can  be  performed ;  it  is  one  I 
have  practised  with  little  alteration  for  many  years,  and  in  not  a  few 
oases,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change  it  for  any  other."  The  following 
is  Cheselden*s  account  of  his  second  operation,  as  I  find  it  given  by 
i  I  him  at  page  330  of  the  thirteenth  edition  of  his  work  on  Anatomy 

now  before  me  : — 

"  I  first  make  as  long  an  incision  as  I  can,  beginning  near  the  place 

where  the  operation  ends,  and  cutting  down  between  the  musculus 

i  \  .  accelerator  urinaa  and  erector  penis,  and  by  the  side  of  the  intesti- 

num  rectum.  I  then  feel  for  the  staff,  holding  down  the  gut  all  the 
time,  with  one  or  two  fingers  of  my  lefl  hand,  and  cut  upon  it  in  that 
part  of  the  urethra  which  lies  beyond  the  corpora  cavernosa  urethras 
and  in  the  prostate  gland,  cutting  from  below  upwards,  to  avoid 
wounding  the  gut ;  and  then  passing  the  gorget  very  carefully  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  bear  the  point  of  the  goi^t  hard 
against  the  staff,  observing  all  the  while  that  they  do  not  separate 
and  let  the  gorget  slip  to  the  outside  of  the  bladder ;  then  I  pass  the 
forceps  into  the  right  side  of  the  bladder,  the  wound  being  on  the  left 
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side  of  the  perinenm,  and  na  they  pass,  carefully  attend  to  thrar  enter- 
iDg  the  bladder,  which  is  known  by  tbeir  overcoming  a  stnughtueas 
which  there  will  be  in  the  place  of  the  wound  ; 
then,  taking  care  to  push  them  no  furtier,  that  ^B-  2M. 

the  bladder  may  not  be  hurt,  I  first  feel  for  the 
Btone  with  the  end  of  them, — which  having  felt, 
I  open  the  forceps,  and  slide  one  blade  andemeath 
it  and  the  other  at  top  ;  and  if  I  apprehend  the 
Btone  ia  not  in  the  right  place  of  the  faroepa,  I 
shift  it  before  I  oSer  to  extract ;  and  then  ex- 
tract it  very  deliberately,  that  it  may  not  slip 
suddenly  out  of  the  forceps,  and  that  the  parts  of 
the  wound  may  have  time  to  stretch,  taking 
great  care  not  to  gripe  it  so  hard  as  to  break  it ; 
and  if  I  find  the  stone  too  large,  I  again  cnt 
upon  it  as  it  is  held  in  the  forceps." 

Cheselden's  success  was  very  remarkable.  On 
this  point  he  says,  "  What  success  I  have  had 
in  my  private  practice  I  have  kept  no  account 
of,  because  I  had  no  intention  to  publish  it,  that 
not  being  sufficiently  witnessed.  Fnblioly,  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  have  cut  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  ;  of  the  first  fifty  only  three  died ; 
of  the  second  fifty,  three ;  of  the  third  fifty, 
eight ;  and  of  the  laat  uzty-three,  six.  Several 
of  these  patients  had  the  small-pox  during  their 
cure,  some  of  whom  died,  but  I  think,  not  more 
in  proportion  than  usually  of  that  distemper ; 
these  are  not  reckoned  among  those  who  died  of 
the  operation.  The  reason  why  so  few  died  of 
the  first  two  fifties  was,  at  Uiat  time  few  bad 
cases  ofiered  ;  in  the  third,  the  operation  being 
in  high  request,  even  the  most  aged  and  most 
miserable  cases  expected  to  be  saved  by  it ;  and,  besides,  at  that  time 
I  made  the  operation  lower,  in  hopes  of  improving  it,  but  found  I 
was.  mistaken-" 

SIR  <j.esAB  Hawkins's  mode. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  among  the 
Burgeons  of  this  country  was  that  introduced  by  Sir  Ceaar  Hawkins, 
surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  who,  having  an  edge  put  upon  the 
blunt  gorget  of  the  apparatus  major,  thereby  converted  it  into  a  cat- 
ting gorget }  and  after  cutting  with  the  knife  into  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  he  efiected  an  opening  into  the  bladder  by 
dividing  the  prostate  witli  tlie  gorget.  After  this  method  became 
T  T  2 
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known,  many  different  forms  of  gorgets  and  gorgerets  were  invented ; 
which  it  would  answer  no  usefnl  pnrpose  to  describe.  Of  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Listou  remarks,  "  It  is  more  like  an  implement  for  cutting  taxi, 
— a  '  flanchter^ade,' — than  for  performing  a  delioate  surgical  opera- 
tion." Of  other  instruments  invented  for  divid- 
ing the  prostatey  and  cutting  into  the  bladder, 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  were  the  biatonri 
cach^  of  Gosme  ;  the  gorgeret  cistotome-dila- 
toire-compoe£  of  Le  Cat ;  and  the  double  litho- 
tome,  nsed  b^  Dupnytren  in  his  bil&teral  aeo- 
tion. 

DUPCTTREM'a  OPERATIOK. 

Seetio-HlatenUu. — The  bilateral  section  of 
Dupuj^ren  consisted  in  making  a  semilunar  in- 
cision, having  its  convexity  forwards,  and  ex- 
tending from  between  the  anus  and  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium  on  the  one  side,  to  tJie 
corresponding  part  on  the  other  ;  in  continuing 
the  dissection  so  as  to  divide  all  the  p«rt8  over 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  tirethm,  and 
opening  this  membranous  portion  for  a  short 
distance  from  before  backwards ;  after  'which, 
the  double  lithotome  was  fixed  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff,  and  by  it  conducted  into  the  blad- 
der ;  then,  the  staff  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
concavity  of  the  lithotome  was  directed  down- 
wards, the  blades  were  expanded,  and  in  with- 
drawing  the  instrument,  the  doable  section  was 
effected.  A  double  reason  in  &vonr  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  wounding 
the  rectum,  nor  of  injuring  the  pudic  arteries, 
unless  the  blades  be  expanded  to  an  annecessaiy 

It  b  hoped  that,  from  the  preceding  aoooont, 
may  be  clearly  understood  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing lithotomy  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  sargeons  of 
the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  principal  methods  we  read  of  in  the 
history  of  the  operation,  and  their  most  important  varieties. 

Median  lithotomy  has  recently  been  strongly  advocated  by  RezsoU 
of  Italy,  Manzoni  of  Yerona ;  and  more  recently  Dr.  de  Borsa  has 
strongly  advocated  the  operation  called  lithectasy,  which  connsts  of 
cutting  in  the  mesial  line  and  dilatation.  The  instrument-s  required 
are,  a  staff,  a  bistoury,  and  a  forceps;  and  the  operation  consists  in 
making  an  incbion  into  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
through  the  raph^  of  the  perineum,  in  pressing  the  left  index  finger 
into  Uie  bladder  along  the  right  side  of  the  sta^  in  dilating  the  noA 
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of  the  bladder  by  semi-rotatory  movements  of  the  finger,  to  an  ex- 
tent to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  forceps.     Mr.  Allarton*8 
operation  is  a  modification  of  the  form  of  litheotasy  now  described. 
In  his  operation,  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  a  bistoury  is  made  to  enter  the  raphd  of  the  perineum  a 
little  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  sent  back  into  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  with  its  back  directed  downwards,  the  finger  in  the 
rectum  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  sending  of  the  knife  to  the  mem- 
bi*anous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  also  warning  of  its  proximity  to 
the  bowel.     To  diminish  the  risk  of  wounding  the  rectum,  the  staff 
is  firmly  drawn  up  underneath  the  pubic  symphysis.     The  knife  is 
then  sent  back  a  little,  towards,  but  not  into,  the  bladder,  and  in 
bringing  it  forward  the  external  wound  is  enlarged  upwards  and  for- 
wards, so  as  to  make  it  upwards  of  an  inch  in  lengtL     A  steel  ball 
probe  is  then  passed  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  the 
staff  is  withdrawn,  dilatation  effected  by  means  of  the  finger,  and  the 
stone  removed  by  the  forceps.  The  lithectasy  of  Willis  differs  from  these 
proceedings,  inasmuch  as  the  dilatation  is  effected  by  fluid  pressure. 
Professor  Buchannan  of  Glasgow  uses  a  rectangular  stafi^  with  the 
short  branch  grooved  in  its  side.   Hutchinson  has  modified  this  instru- 
ment into  a  catheter  staff ;  and  Corrbett  has  added  an  external  staff} 
to  be  fitted  into  the  short  branch  of  the  rectangular  staff,  and  by 
that  means  to  have  a  direct  guide  from  the  skin  to  the  bladder.    The 
late  Mr.  Avery  constructed  a  most  ingenious  instrument,  by  means  of 
which,  it  has  been  said,  "  a  baby  might  perform  lithotomy."     Mr. 
Weiss  showed  me  Mr.  Avery*s  instrument  some  time  ago  ;  but  as  I 
have  always  practised  Mr.  Listen's  operation,  and  could  not  desire  a 
better  mode  of  lithotomy,  I  cannot,  from  personal  experience,  say  any- 
thing regarding  these  numerous  varieties  of  proceeding. 

Besides  the  median,  lateral,  and  bilateral  modes  of  perineal  litho- 
tomy, quadrilateral  lithotomy  has  been  proposed,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, by  M.  Yidal  de  Cassis ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
this  proceeding. 

HYPOOA8TRI0  LITHOTOUT. 

This  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  into  the  bladder 
through  the  linea  alba,  immediately  above  the  pubes,  the  great  object 
being  to  reach  the  bladder  where  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 
Various  plans  have  been  adopted  for  facilitating  this  object ;  one  of 
which  is  pressing  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  upwards  and  forwards 
by  means  of  a  catheter  introduced  through  the  urethra.  One  of  the 
immediate  dangers  is  wounding  the  peritoneum,  and  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  the  operation  is  the  danger  of  infiltration  of  urine  into 
the  cellular  tissue  around  the  anus.  Many  plans  have  been  resorted 
to  for  diminishing  this  danger  ;   one  of  which  is  to  keep  a  flexible 
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catheter  in  the  urethra  until  consolidation  has  taken  place  around  the 
wound. 

STONE  IN  WOMEN. 

Women  are  much  less  liable  to  urinary  calculi  than  men  ;  but  ooca- 
sionallj,  on  reaching  the  bladder,  a  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  urethra.  Crushing  the  stone,  dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
cutting  and  incision  with  dilatation,  are  the  principal  modes  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  stone  is  small  and  soft,  lithotripsy  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Dilatation  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Weiss's 
female  dilater ;  but  the  great  objection  to  dilatation  is,  that  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  incontinence  of  urine.  Lithotomy  is  easy  of  execution,  and 
not  liable  to  be  followed  by  incontinence.  The  operation  consists  in 
introducing  a  straight  grooved  staff  into  the  bladder,  in  Tr>n.lnng  an 
incision  by  means  of  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  directly  up- 
wards towards  the  pubes,  extending  through  the  whole  urethra  into 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  removing  the  calculus  by  the  forceps. 
Another  proceeding  consbts  of  incision  and  dilatation.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  Fergusson  consists  in  dividing  the  urethra  in  the  anterior 
half  of  its  length  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  in  ac- 
complishing dilatation  by  means  of  the  forefinger  oiled. 

UTHOTRITY. 

This  term  is  now  used  to  designate  the  operation  of  boring  or  rub- 
bing a  calculus  in  order  to  pulverize  it,  and  so  remove  it  through  the 
natural  passage.  The  first  person  in  modem  times  who  adopted  pro- 
ceedings with  that  view,  was  General  Martin,  who,  in  1800,  operated 
on  himself,  and,  by  means  of  a  file,  removed  part  of  a  stone  with 
which  he  was  afflicted.  In  1813,  Gruithuisen  proposed  the  use  of  a 
canula,  through  which  a  borer  was  introduced  ;  and  after  him,  several 
others  who  had  devoted  attention  to  the  subject,  made  various  sugges- 
tions, possessing  more  or  less  ingenuity.  But  M.  Civiale,  in  1823, 
proposed  a  more  ingenious  apparatus  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  consisted  of  an  outward  canula  containing  three  branches,  which, 
when  thrust  out,  after  its  introduction  into  the  bladder,  seized  and 
held  the  stone,  on  which,  when  thus  firmly  fixed,  a  drill,  sent  through 
the  inner  canula,  was  made  to  act  The  result,  however,  of  this,  and 
of  all  other  proceedings  on  the  same  principle,  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  present  practice  is  to  crush  the  stone 
instead  of  drilling  it, — or,  in  other  words,  Lithotrity  has  been  super- 
seded by  Lithotripsy. 

LITHOTRIPSY. 

The  operation  known  by  this  name,  for  removing  calculi  by  crush- 
ing, has  now  been  brought  to  great  perfection.  To  the  late  Mr. 
Weiss,  sen.,  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  having  invented,  and 
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offered  to  the  profession,  the  fint  lithotriptor,  ou  the  priudple  of  that 
DOW  in  common  use  ;  (Had  Mr.  Weiss,  jun.,  brought  the  instrument 
to  its  present  state  of  great  simplicity  and  perfection.  Od  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Liaton,  Mr.  Weiss  made  the  handle  of  metal,  iosteod 
of  wood  or  ivory,    with  which  it  bad  before  been  covered, — a  change 


Fig.  227. 


by  which  the  perception  of  the  contact  of  the  instrument  with  the 
calculus  is  rendered  much  more  delicate.  At  the  suggestion,  as  Mr. 
Liaton  informs  ns,  of  Mr.  Oldham,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Weiss  introduced  another  most  important 
alteration,  without  which  the  use  of  the  instrument  was  more 
hazardous  : — he  made  the  outer  blsde  open,  so  as  to  receive  the  other. 
The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  representation  of  the  simple  and  per- 
fect lithotriptor  now  in  use.  Mr.  Weiss  states  that  he  showed  hia 
lithotriptor  to  many  professional  men,  and  among  others,  to  Baron 
Heurteloup  in  1830,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  used  the  straight  drill 
of  Civiale  j  he  immediately  adopted  the  iuyeation,  and  merely  sub- 
stituting the  hammer  for  the  screw,  claimed  it  as  his  own,  calling  it 
his  "  Percuteur  Gourbe  i  Marteau." 

When  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  patient  is  placed  on  a 
oouch  or  bed  of  couTenient  height,  with  a  pillow  below  the  pelvis,  so 

Fig.  228. 


as  to  send  the  atone  into  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.    If  the  bladder 
should  not  contain  a  auffioient  quantity  of  urine  to  distend  it,  w  tiiat 
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the  stone  msjr  be  cnulied  without  injury  to  the  lining  niembnuie, 
t«pid  wat«r  should  be  injected  by  meana  of  a  syringe  and  catheter, 
until  the  bladder  coDtaina  at  least  six  or  seven  ounces  of  fluid.  The 
lithotrtptor  having  been  then  introduoed,  and  the  stone  seized,  the 
aorgeoD,  after  previoualy  ascertaining  that  no  portion  of  thu  lining 
membrane  is  entangled,  brings  the  stone  to  the  centre  of  the  viacua, 
and  commences  the  crushing  process  by  turning  the  screw ;  this  should 
be  done  very  gradually,  especially  st  first.  The  ciiishing  of  the  stone 
is  felt  by  the  operator  very  diistinctly.  If  the  stone  be  very  small  and 
friable,  it  may  be  pulverized  at  one  seizure  ;  but  more  frequently  it 
happeue  that,  after  the  first  crushing,  the  fragmenta  rec^uire  to  be 
seized  and  pulverized. 

When  one  seizure  is  in.sufficient,  the  surgeon  niuat  be  guided  by  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient  in  judging  how  frequently  it  may  be 
repeated  at  one  time,  as,  if  a  very  correct  judgment  be  not  formed 
on  this  point,  and  if  the  crushing  be  earned  to  too  great  an  extent, 
very  serious  conaequencea  are  likely  to  result.  When  the  process  baa 
been  continued  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  or  as  the  state  of  the 
patient  may  render  advisable  at  one  time,  a  large  catheter,  with  a 
peculiar  opening  at  its  extremity,  is  introduced,  through  which  the 
tu'iue  and  some  of  the  detritus  are  discharged  ;  and  if  considered  at 
the  time  desirable,  a  little  water  may  be  injected  once  or  twic^  by 
means  of  a  syriugo,  before  the  removal  of  the  catheter,  in  order  to 
favour  the  escape  of  detritus,  it  being  important  to  bring  off  as  mach 
as  possible  through  the  instrument,  as  the  transmission  by  thia  means 
occasions  no  irritation.  Rest  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  shoold  be 
strictly  enjoined,  and  the  local  symptoms  which  supervene,  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  common  principles  of  surgery.  Fragments  pass 
off  for  some  days,  and  in  their  transmission  through  the  urethra  often 
give  rise  to  great  ]>ftin  and  irritation.  If  another  operation  be  neces- 
sary, it  may  be  ventured  on  after  the  effects  of  the  first  have  disap- 
peared. The  cases  favourable  for  lithotripsy  are  those  of  adults  in 
whom  the  stone  is  smalt  and  comparatively  soft,  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
prostate  gland,  and  urethra  organically  sound  and  free  from  any  par- 
ticular irritability,  and  the  genei'al  constitution  not  more  than  ordi- 
narily susceptible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  circumstanoea 
lithotripsy,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  surgeon,  is  a  very  safe  aad 
satiafactory  operation ;  and  that  when  these  favourable  conditions 
combine,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  lithotomy ;  but  in  otlier  circum- 
stances, supposing  an  operation  to  be  desirable,  lithotomy  is  nn- 
doubtedly  that  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  If  in  all  oases  a  correct 
and  unprejudiced  judgment  be  exercised,  first  aa  to  whether  any  kind 
of  operation  bo  advisable,  and  if  so,  then  whether  in  the  particular 
conditions  of  each  case  lithotripsy  or  lithotomy  be  the  more  suitably 
operations  for  the  removal  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  will  be  found 
Buffioiently  satiafactory  in  their  resulta.  It  is  only  the  abuse  of  tbM* 
operations  that  can  bring  either  the  one  or  the  other  into  discredit. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TESTICLE  AND  HYDROCELE 

OBOHinS. 

Inflammation  of  the  testis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic :  it  may 
commence  in  the  body  of  the  testicle,  or  in  the  epididymis,  forming 
the  epididymitis  of  some  authors;  and  it  may.be  either  primary,  as 
when  idiopathic,  or  when  excited  by  external  violence,  such  as  a  bruise, 
a  wound,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ;  or,  as  is  &r  more  frequently  the 
case,  consecutive,  the  inflammation  being  transmitted  from  the  urethra 
by  spreading  along  the  vas  deferens,  or  perhaps  by  metastasis^ — ^in 
which  circumstances  the  epididymis  is  first  attacked  and  most  affected, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  generally  becoming  soon  involved.  An  example 
of  orchitis  as  thus  induced  has  been  referred  to  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  consequences  of  gonorrhoea,  a  form  of  the  disease  usually  acute, 
and  known  by  the  names  of  ''  secondary  gonorrhceal  orchitis,"  or 
'*  hernia  humoralis.**  Secondary  orchitis  may,  however,  be  the  result 
of  inflammation  unconnected  with  gonorrhoea ;  it  may  arise  from  in- 
flammation caused  by  violence  in  the  introduction  of  catheters  or 
bougies,  or  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  strictures,  or  of  the  means 
used  to  cure  them.  Sometimes  it  is  an  accompaniment  or  a  con- 
sequence of  mumps,  in  which  case  its  production  depends  on  metas- 
tasis. 

ACUTE  OBCHITia. 

Symptoms, — ^When  orchitis  is  primaiy  and  acute,  the  symptoms 
are,  excruciating  pain  in  the  testicle,  great  tenderness,  especially  as 
the  disease  advances, — so  that  in  some  cases  the  patient  cannot  allow 
the  part  to  be  touched,  a  distressing  sense  of  weighty  a  swelling  of  the 
testicle,  which,  however,  preserves  its  oval  form,  pain  extending  along 
the  back  and  in  the  loins,  where  it  is  often  extremely  severe,  and  a 
red,  hot,  shining  appearance  of  the  scrotum.  The  pain  and  sense  of 
weight  are  increased  by  the  erect  posture.  In  very  acute  cases, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  are 
urgent  symptoms,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  similarity,  have 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  symptoms  of  enteritis.  The  most  severe 
form  of  orchitis  is  usually  that  which  arises  firom  wounds  of  the 
testicle.  Such  injuries  are  therefore  very  dangerous,  especially  in 
individuals  of  an  irritable  habit  of  body.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
in  the  acute  primary  of  the  disease  are  very  severe. 
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Cousecutive  Oi-chitis,  when  originating  in  the  trauBmiHsion  of  i) 
fl&rumtktory  actioo  by  coDttiiuity  of  tissue,  b  usually  preceded  hf 
alight  pain,  vearinesa,  and  fulness  in  the  groin,  where  tlie  cord  ia 
found  to  bo  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  vaa  deferens  to  be  enlHrged. 
These  aymptoms  are  followed  by  pain,  tumefaction  and  tenderness  of  ' 
the  epididymis,  which  forma  an  elongated  swelling  at  the  back  of  the 
testicle ;  in  many  instances  this  swelling  is  so  great  as  to  render  the 
epididymis  as  large  &s  the  testis,  which  remains  still  unaffected.  Th« 
inflammation  soon  exteods  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  when  the  tumour 
forms  a  moss,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  no  longer  distinguiahB.bte, 
and  the  testis  itself  becomes  involved.  The  distinguishing  iieculiarities 
of  this  form  arc  the  symptoms  along  the  course  of  the  cord  in  the 
first  instance,  followed  by  the  affection  of  the  epididymis,  which  in- 
variably precedes  thafc  of  the  tcstb ; — the  cord,  epididymis,  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  testis  becoming  successively  affected.  In  this  variety 
the  swelling  ia  usually  greater,  and  forms  more  rapidly;  and  although 
there  is  much  variety  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  the  pain  and 
constitutional  disturbance  are  for  the  most  part  less  severe. 

In  the  sympathetic  form  of  gonorrhceal  orchitis,  namely,  tltat  in 
which  the  disease  presents  itself  without  any  previous  affection  of  tlie 
vas  deferens — a  variety  sometimes  met  with,  although  lui-e  in  coin- 
parison  with  the  last~mentioued  form  of  the  disease — tbero  is  ui 
absence  of  all  symptoms  indicating  any  affection  of  the  cord,  and  Om 
inflammation  commences  in  the  epididymis.  In  by  far  the  greaXer 
number  of  cases  of  gonorrhraal  orchitis  the  inflammation  proceeds 
along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  epididymis.  In  seventy'three  cases  out 
of  one  hundred  and  four  noticed  by  M.  Aubry,  the  infiammatioa 
first  attacked  the  vas  deferens ;  in  the  remaining  thirty-one  the  dififwnfi 
was  sympathetic  Gonorrhocal  orchitis  may  occur  at  any  period  of  an 
attack  of  gonorrhcea ;  but  it  most  frequently  commences  when  the 
pun  and  discharge  begin  to  subside.  On  the  connexion  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  inflammation  of  the  testis  and  the  state  of  the 
discharge,  the  under-mentioned  authorities  give  the  following  result 
of  their  observations.  M.  Oaussail  states,  that  in  sixty-seveo  oaaea 
out  of  seventy-three,  the  gonorrhcea  diminished  on  the  first  ^peor- 
ance  of  orchitis  ;  JVL  Aubry,  that  in  fifty-eight  cases  out  of  eigh^-oiu^ 
there  was  diminution  of  discharge  at  the  commencement  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  teeticle  ;  and  M.  D'Espine  mentions  that  iu  only  aix 
cases  out  of  twenty-nine  the  discharge  continued  unchanged ;  while  in 
the  remaining  twenty-three,  it  was  variously  modified,  being  increased 
iu  some,  diminished  in  others,  and  in  others  again  entirely  suppr«saei 
Late  observations  have  shown  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  which 
at  one  time  prevailed,  that  secondary  orchitis  is  more  frequent  on  the 
left  Bide  than  on  the  right  Of  seventy-three  cases  mentioned  by 
M.  Gaussail,  forty-five  were  on  the  right  side,  twenty-four  on  the 
left,  and  four  were  doable  ;  of  twenty-nine  observed  by  M.  D'£spinc^ 
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twelve  were  on  tlie  right  side,  eleven  on  the  left,  and  six  doable ;  and 
of  thirty-six  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Curling,  twenty- 
one  were  on  the  right  side,  fourteen  on  the  left,  and  only  one  double  : 
so  that  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases,  it  appears  that  seventy- 
eight  were  of  the  right  testicle,  forty-nine  of  the  left,  and  eleven  of 
both. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  acute  orchitis  consists  in  the 
use  of  leeches,  rest,  recumbency,  support  of  the  testicle,  so  as  entirely 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  gravitation,  and  warm  fomentations.  Open- 
ing a  vein  in  the  scrotum  is  often  a  convenient  mode  of  local  deple- 
tion. When  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  involved,  and  much  pain  is 
experienced  from  tension,  great  relief  is  often  experienced  from 
evacuating  the  accumulated  serum.  Cold  evaporating  lotions  some- 
times give  more  relief  than  warm  fomentations  or  poultices ;  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  are  the  surest  guide  whether  the  warm  or  the 
cold  are  preferable.  •  The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  the  use 
of  low  diet,  rest,  the  free  exhibition  of  antimony,  general  depletion 
when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  and  sympathetic  fever  are  urgent ; 
and  after  the  pulse  has  been  lowered  by  antimony,  and  other  means, 
resolution  is  often  promoted,  and  structure  saved,  by  the  use  of 
mercury.  Both  in  the  idiopathic  form,  when  the  testicle  is  principally 
involved,  and  in  the  consecutive,  when  the  inflammation  has  its  seat 
principally  in  the  epididymis  and  tunica  vaginalis,  mercury  is  exceed- 
ingly useful :  some  surgeons  confine  its  use  almost  entirely  to  primary, 
and  others  to  secondary  orchitis.  I  have  used  it  pretty  generally  in 
both  classes  of  cases,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  much  advantage 
results  from  doing  so.  As  inflammation  originating  in  the  testicle  is 
not  only  more  painful  and  attended  with  more  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, but  also  more  apt  to  endanger  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  part  affected,  this  form  of  orchitis  requires  even  more  prompt  and 
decided  treatment  than  the  others.  If  suppuration  should  occur,  which, 
under  proper  treatment,  is  more  apt  to  take  place  in  primary  than 
consecutive  orchitis,  free  incision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  there 
is  decided  evidence  that  matter  has  formed ;  by  this  proceeding  the 
tubular  portion  of  the  organ  will  be  less  endangered,  and  sinuses  and 
fistulous  passages  probably  prevented.  When  the  disease  has  become 
chronic,  the  greatest  benefit  is  often  experienced  from  the  cautious 
employment  of  pressure,  applied  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  cut 
into  strips,  the  testicle  being  separated  from  its  fellow,  and  the 
scrotum  drawn  off  as  much  as  possible  from  the  diseased  testicle,  to 
admit  of  the  proper  application  of  the  strips  of  plaster.  Of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  treatment  in  chronic  cases  I  can  speak'  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Fricke  of  Hamburg  suggested  treatment  by  compression, 
both  in  acute  and  chronic  cases,  and  states  as  the  result  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, that  of  fifty-one  cases  of  acute  orchitis,  eighteen  having  been 
treated  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  thirty-three  by  compression,  the 
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average  duration  of  the  disease  iu  the  former  was  thirteen  days,  is  tlia 
latter  only  nine  days.  Ricord,  CuHerier,  Parker,  Acton,  Curling  , 
Hamilton,  and  others,  have  spoken  ftivoiirably  of  the  resales  of  tUid 
practice ;  but  in  acute  cases  I  have  hod  no  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon  it  from  my  own  personal  obserratiou. 

CHHomo  orchitis;  or,  fdnous  of  the  testici-e. 

This  afieotion  occasionally  succeeds  acute  orchitis,  as  a  result  of  tli« 
inflammation  when  imperfectly  resolved ;  but  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quently chronic  from  its  commencement,  By  far  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  chronic  orcljitis  is  urothnkl  disease,  such  as  gouorrhcei^  or 
stricture,  the  inflammation  being  conveyed  along  the  vaa  deferena  to 
the  epididymis.  Irritation  of  the  urethra,  induced  by  other  afieotions 
of  the  other  urinary  organs,  is  sometimes  the  exciting  caiiae.  It 
onght,  however,  to  be  remein1>ered,  that  this  disease  is  not  invariably 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  uretlira,  Excessive  indulgence  of  the  paa- 
sions,  a  reduced  state  of  the  vital  powers,  debility  resulting  from  a  long- 
con  tiniied  course  of  mercvuy,  are  all  regarded  as  prediapoaiug  causes. 
It  has  been  sometimes  known  to  come  on  during  attacks  of  gout  and 
rheumatism ;  and  hence  these  diseases  have  been  fiaid  to  be  favour- 
able to  its  occurrence. 

Anatomieai  characters. — The  principal  anatomical  character  of  this 
disease  is  a  yellow  homogeneous  deposit  which  does  not  become  vas- 
cular, and  which  is  at  first  soft,  but  ultimately  becomes  more  solid 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  parts  with  which  it  Ls  in  contacL  This 
deposit  is  the  ordinary  result  of  the  various  forms  of  the  disease,  and 
on  it  the  enlargement  depends.  Pathologists  have  been  anxious  to 
determine  in  what  textures  the  matter  is  originally  depoaitod- 

Cruveilhier,  who  has  given  an  interesting  description  of  tliis 
disease,  illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  supposes  that  the  yellow  sub- 
stance is  originally  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  testify  mad 
that  it  radiates  along  the  librouB  partitions  from  the  corpus  Higb- 
mori.  But  although  in  very  advanced  cases  it  may  be  found  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  yet,  from  the  dissections  of  Cooper,  Brodie,  Curling 
and  many  others,  it  appears  certain  that  it  is  originally  depoait«d 
within  the  tahuli  testis,  and  that  it  is  a  secretion  in  them  by  the 
lining  membrane.  It  has  been  found  in  them,  in  the  reto  testis,  tbe 
epididymis,  and  the  vas  deferens. 

The  disease  may  give  rise  to  serous  efiusiou  into  the  tuntoa  vagina- 
lis, producing  fluctuation  ;  or  to  effusion  of  lymph,  causing  oblitention 
of  the  SBC,  or  to  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  testicle,  and  of  the  porietM 
of  the  scrotum,  and  to  eventual  protrusion,  through  the  opening,  of  a 
yellowish,  firm,  comparatively  painless  fungus,  which,  being  port  of 
the  testicle  itself,  the  condition  has  very  properly  received  the  name 
of  Hernia  testis.  In  many  cases,  the  surface  of  the  protruded  part 
becomes  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  weak  granulations,  afibtding  s 
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copious  discharge;  but  in  many  which  I  have  seen,  no  granulations 
were  formed.  The  tumour  consists  of  the  tubuli  testis  with  the 
yellow  deposit,  the  part  being  pressed  out  by  the  morbid  deposit  when 
resistance  can  no  longer  be  offered  by  the  coats  of  the  testicle  and 
the  parietes  of  the  scrotum,  they  having  given  way  by  ulceration. 
In  some  instances,  the  whole  of  the  organ  has  protruded.  The  pro- 
trusion may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  slight  suppuration,  as  well  as 
by  the  yellow  deposit,  and  sometimes  pus  is  deposited  in  various  parts, 
giving  rise  to  abscesses  and  sinuses ;  and  creating  a  necessity  for 
castration. 

Such  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  chronic  orchitis,  when  it  runs 
its  course. 

Symptoms, — ^The  principal  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  slight 
pain,  or  a  sense  of  tuieasiness,  or  weight  in  the  part.  The  uneasiness, 
however,  is  not  great,  and  in  some  instances  is  so  slight  that  the 
disease  has  been  known  to  make  considerable  progress  before  the 
patient  has  been  aware  of  its  existence.  The  testicle  feels  hard  and 
incompressible.  The  hardness  and  pain  are  both  greater  before  the 
coats  of  the  testicle  have  given  way,  than  afterwards.  There  is  slight 
tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  ;  but  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  the 
tenderness  on  pressure  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  when,  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  protrusion  of  the  substance  of  the  testicle 
has  taken  place,  it  is  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  insensible. 
If  suppuration  precede  protrusion,  the  patient  will  exhibit  the  ordi- 
nary local  signs  of  inflammation.  The  suppuration  is  always  limited, 
as  is  also  the  softening  which  it  induces.  The  general  swelling 
usually  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent  when  the  scrotum  has  given 
way. 

Treatment. — The  result  of  treatment  is  usually  satisfactory,  if  com- 
menced at  an  early  period.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  removal 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  rest,  a  course  of  mercury  carried  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  system,  and  the 
careful  employment  of  pressure  by  the  mode  already  described.  Mer- 
cury is  the  grand  remedy,  and  in  few  diseases  is  more  benefit  derived 
from  its  use.  Blue  pill,  alone  or  in  combination  with  opium,  as 
symptoms  may  indicate,  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  administering 
it.  In  many  cases  I  have  used  the  proto-iodide  of  mercury  in  doses 
of  a  grain  and  a  half  night  and  morning,  and  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  During  an  accession  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  local 
depletion  by  leeches  may  be  necessary,  but  depletion  forms  no  promi- 
nent part  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  When  protrusion  has 
taken  place,  the  mode  of  treatment  now  adopted  is  that  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Syme.  In  consists  in  slightly  enlarging  the  opening 
through  which  the  protrusion  has  taken  place,  removing  the  hard 
ring  of  integument  which  constituteB  the  margin  of  the  opening, 
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bringing  the  integument  completely  over  the  protruded  part,  and  «- 1 
taining  the  opposite  sides  of  the  openiug  ia  appositioo  bj  ineana  < 
eitrer  siitares,  or  hare-lip  pins,  and  leaving  tlic  port  without  i 
dressing.  Thia  treatment  has  now  been  fairly  tried  in  many  eat 
and,  OS  far  as  I  know,  has  been  uniformly  attended  with  the  desired 
result.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  enceedingly  gratified  witli  th« 
results  of  thta  mode  of  ti-eatment.  It  is  certainly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  practice  which  formerly  preyailod,  namely,  that  of  shav- 
ing off  the  fuugua,  or  destroying  it  by  escharotics,  and  endeavonriug 
afterwards  to  heal  the  wound ; — a  treatment,  in  some  instance^  80 
tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  that  castration  has  often  been  deemed 
more  expedient. 

NERVOUS   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TESTIS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  nervous  affections  of  the  testicle, 
namely,  "  Irritable  Testis,  and  "  Neuralgia  of  the  Testis." 

Irritable  resfis.— This  affection,  which  is  an  increase  of  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  organ,  is  usually  met  with  in  weak,  irritable,  dyspep- 
tic, and  hypochondriacal  pei'sons,  and  ia  for  the  moat  part  dependent 
on  some  affection  of  the  urethra,  or  of  the  genital  system,  or  on 
disorder  of  the  general  health.  It  sometimes  occurs  after  great  in- 
dulgence in  sexual  intercourse,  or  after  much  venereal  excitement ; 
and  it  has  been  known  to  be  a  consequence  of  onanism,  and  of  in- 
Toluntary  seminal  emissions.  The  sensibility  of  the  organ  is  increased 
to  a  most  painful  extent,  so  that  in  some  instances  the  part  is  intole- 
rant of  manipulation,  and  even  the  contact  of  the  dress  is  paiofiil. 
In  some  instances,  both  sides  are  affected,  a  circumstance  in  which 
morbid  sensibility  differs  from  I^'eurolgia  of  the  Testis.  The  iineau- 
ness  is  usually  increased  by  exercise,  and  by  the  erect  posture,  and  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  oblige  the  patient  to  abstain  from  e]i,erci>ie, 
and  to  remain  at  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  the  principal  indications  are,  to 
remove  the  cause,  to  improve  the  general  health  by  such  meaiu  aa 
are  moat  judicious  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
to  diminish  the  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  parts  by  the  applica- 
tion of  powerful  anodyne  lotions.  Lotions  containing  opium,  bella- 
donna, or  tinctnre  of  aconite,  or  combinations  of  these  medicines,  am 
often  exceedingly  useful.  In  several  instances,  this  affection  liaa  been 
cured  by  oomplote  change  of  scone,  air,  and  mental  occupation,  with- 
out any  other  treatment  except  support  of  the  testis, 

Neuralgiit  TeUis. — In  this  distressing  affection  there  is  constant 
uneasiness,  sudden,  severe,  and  remittent  attacks  of  pain,  occurring 
in  paroxysnis  of  variable  duration,  and  generally  at  irregular,  but 
Bometimea  at  regular  intervals,  like  other  neuralgic  puius.  The  |>ain 
is  most  excruciating,  and  during  its  continuance  the  testicle  ta  drawn 
Mf  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscis,  and  in  aom» 
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instances  the  pain  is  attended  with  nausea  and  Tomiting.  This 
affection  possesses  the  characters  of  tic  douloureux,  or  true  neuralgia, 
and  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  spermatic  nerves  of  one  side. 
It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  weak,  iiTitable,  and  dyspeptic 
persons,  and  attended  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  the  intense  pain  and  want  of  rest  which  occur  in  most 
cases  give  rise  to  derangement  of  the  general  health.  Occasionally  this 
affection  has  been  found  to  succeed  an  attack  of  orchitis,  and  to  recur 
whenever  the  patient's  health  has  become  disordered,  and  in  several 
cases  it  has  been  known  to  be  excited  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
veins  in  varicocele :  but  in  the  great  majority,  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  exceedingly  obscure  ;  and  when,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  pain,  patients  have  insisted  on  castration,  dissection  has  not 
discovered  anything  to  account  for  the  pain  ;  for  the  structure  of  the 
testis  has  almost  always  been  found  to  present  a  perfectly  healthy 
appearance,  except  in  some  examples,  in  which  there  was  a  slight 
fulness  of  vessels,  the  effect  probably,  and  not  the  cause,  of  long-con- 
tinued pain.  The  disease  usually  yields  in  time  to  the  treatment 
proper  for  neuralgia  in  other  parts. 

TUBERCULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTICLE,  OR  SCROFULOUS  TESTICLE. 

This  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  children;  a  fact  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  examples  are  recorded,  and  of  which  I  have  seen 
two,  in  boys  of  ^ve  and  seven  years  of  age ;  but  it  has  been  found 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  suppuration  at  a  still  earlier  period.  The 
most  common  time  for  its  appearance  is  at  puberty,  or  between  that 
period  and  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  generally  found  only  in  one 
testicle,  bub  sometimes  both  are  affected. 

Symptoms, — ^The  patient  feels  uneasiness  in  some  part,  generally  in 
the  epididymis,  where,  on  examination,  enlargement  and  induration 
may  be  perceived.  The  hardness  is  greater  than  in  common  chronic 
orchitis,  but  less  than  in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  testicle.  In  most 
cases  uneasiness  is  afterwards  experienced  in  another  part,  commonly 
also  in  the  epididymis,* and  on  examination  another  swelling  with  the 
same  characters  is  discovered.  The  disease  is  always  slow  in  its 
progress,  and  often  api>ears  as  if  stationary ;  but  after  a  considerable 
period  the  enlargement  becomes  greater,  the  uneasiness  increases,  the 
integument  becomes  of  a  dark  livid  red  colour,  and  adherent  to  the 
large  part,  and  at  last  an  abscess  forms,  from  which  pus  mixed  with 
tubercular  matter  is  discharged.  The  quantity  of  matter  discharged 
is  not  great,  the  abscess  does  not  readily  heal,  a  fistulous  opening 
forms,  through  which  a  thin  discharge,  sometimes  mixed  with  seminal 
fluid,  continues  to  ooze.  Sometimes  hernial  protrusion  takes  place 
of  the  tubercular  matter.  The  slight  fungus  thus  formed  is  easily 
distinguished  from  protrusion  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  in  chronic 
orchitis  by  being  much  softer,  of  less  extent,  and  more  easily  broken 
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down.  From  what  will  be  stated  under  the  head  of  treatment,  it  wtflV 
be  ev^ident  that  the  diagnosis  in  those  casee  is  very  important.  It  b 
not  often  that  tho  whole  testicle  ia  destroyed  by  the  disease  ;  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  considerable  porUou  of  the  organ  tvutains  in 
a  sound  state,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  original 
humour  may  not  be  so  easily  perceived,  on  account  of  general  ewetling 
caused  by  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  patient  in  moat 
instances  exhibits  sorofuloua  affections  in  other  parts. 

TrecUmetU. — Tho  treatment  ia  both  constitutional  and  local.  In 
this  as  in  other  scrofulous  affections,  constitutional  treatment  ia  of 
the  first  importance.  The  constitutional  treatment  proper  in  caaea  of 
Scrofulous  Deposit  has  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Tubercle, 
and  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  With  regard  to  the  local  traat- 
inent,  support  of  the  testicle  ia  indispensable  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  its  first  stage,  and  when  the  morbid  action  bos  become 
chronic,  pnintingeveryseoondday  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  strapping 
the  testicle  with  the  emplastrum  ammeniacum,  are  suitablo  local 
remedies.  My  own  experience  loads  me  to  prefer  painting  the  part  ■ 
with  tincture  of  iodine  in  preference  to  any  other  application.  Whea  ■ 
local  inflammatory  symptoms  present  themselves,  the  most  useful  M 
remedies  are,  rest,  elevation  of  the  testicle,  leeches,  and  cold  lotions ;  ■ 
and  should  suppuration  occur,  early  evacuation  of  the  matter  by  direct 
incision  is  important.  After  evacuation  of  the  matter,  it  ia  aometimea 
advisable  to  destroy  the  diseased  parts  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver ;  after  which  a  healing  action  is  more  readily  induced.  Should 
protrusion  of  the  tubular  portion  occur,  the  treatment  of  preserving 
the  part  and  bringing  the  integument  over  it  ia  not  suitable,  though 
BO  successful  in  the  case  of  fungus  in  chronic  orchitis ;  but  the  pro- 
truded part  should  be  destroyed  by  some  powerful  cscharotio,  such 
as  the  potas-ia  fiiaa,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc.  Sometimes  the  destruction 
of  the  substance  of  the  te.ttis  is  so  extensive  from  tubercular  deposit, 
Huppuratiou,  and  sinuses,  as  to  render  ineffectual  every  prooeeding 
except  castration, 

riBBOtra  transformation  of  the  testis. 
The  principal  symptom  of  this  comparatively  rare  afiection  is, 
great  induration,  tn  some  cases,  tho  testis  has  been  found  ancliAnged 
in  size  ;  in  some,  slightly  diminished  ;  in  others,  enlai^d.  It  la  tUs- 
tinguished  by  the  absence  of  jmin  or  any  particular  inconvenienca,  by 
not  being  of  a  malignant  character,  and  by  occasioning  little  dia- 
comfort,  except  wlien  the  patient  becomes  alarmed,  and  the  afiecUon 
is  in  consequence  a  source  of  mental  anxiety.  I  have  met  with  o&lj 
one  example  of  this  disease  in  my  own  experience  i  and  in  that  I  waa 
obliged  to  resort  to  castration,  on  account  of  the  patient's  excesaive 
Mixiety,  in  conseiiuence  of  which  his  general  health  had  been  aeriously 
injured.     The  only  local  symptoms  in  this  case  were,  great  induration. 
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slight  enlargement,  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  affected  part.  When, 
from  the  above-mentioned  cause,  castration  is  deemed  advisable,  it 
may  be  resorted  to  with  every  prospect  of  success,  as  the  disease  is 
not  of  a  malignant  character.     No  treatment  is  of  any  avail. 

CYSTIC   SARCOMA. 

Symptoma. — This  rare  affection,  called  by  some  hydatid  disease  of 
the  testicle — an  improper  appellation,  inasmuch  as  the  cysts  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  animal  hydatids, — is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  middle 
period  of  life,  rarely  before  the  eighteenth  or  after  the  fortieth  year. 
It  begins  in  the  testis,  and  is  unattended  with  pain,  tenderness  on 
moderate  pressure,  redness,  heat,  transparency,  enlargement  of  the 
cord  or  glands  in  the  groin,  or  with  any  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
derangement  of  the  general  system.     These  negative  symptoms  are 
very  important  to  be  noticed  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis.     There  is 
a  swelling,  the  peculiarities  of  which  are,  that  it  increases  very  slowly, 
is  usually  of  an  oval  form,  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  though  somewhat 
uneven  in  its  general  outline,  has  none  of  the  irregular  knotted  surface 
peculiar  to  scirrhus.     The  swelling  is  not  so  pyriform  as  in  hydrocele, 
but,  like  the  testicle  itself,  is  compressed  laterally.     It  feels  heavy, 
and  not  only  creates  inconvenience  by  its  size,  but  when  it  becomes 
large,  causes  an  uneasy  sensation  and  dragging  pain  in  the  lumbar 
regions,  from  its  weight,  especially  when  unsupported.     With  regard 
to  its  fluctuation,  it  has  been  well  remarked, — "  When  the  swelling  is 
handled,  it  communicates  an  impression  that  it  contains  a  fluid,  for  it 
easily  yields  on  pressure ;   yet  there  is  no  true  fluctuation,  for  the 
tumour  does  not  rise  at  a  distance,  as  it  sinks  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  but  it  yields  only  at  the  spot  compressed."     It  is,  in  &ct, 
more  a  yielding  than  a  fluctuation.  The  veins  of  the  cord  ai*e  enlarged. 
By  these  marks  the  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrocele  and 
encephaloid  cancer,  the  only  two  affections  with  which  there  is  any 
risk  of  confounding  it. 

Anatomical  Chcvractera, — The  testicle  oondists  of  cysts  varying  much 
in  number,  size,  thickness  of  their  parietes,  and  nature  of  their  con- 
tents. At  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  may  be  only  a  few,  but 
at  an  advanced  period  they  are  almost  innumerable ;  they  are  small 
and  vascular  at  first,  and  contain  a  transparent  fluid.  As  the  cysts 
increase,  the  secreting  structure  of  the  testicle  becomes  atrophied  and 
removed,  and  often  wholly  destroyed ;  the  cysts  increase  in  number, 
thickness,  and  size ;  and  their  contents,  instead  of  remaining  trans- 
parent, become  viscid,  thick,  albuminous,  and  often  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mucous  secretion*  The  contents  of  the  cysts  present  at 
least  as  great  varieties  as  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  parietes  in 
which  they  are  contained,  the  latter  becoming  sometimes  exceedingly 
dense  and  firm.  The  tunica  albuginea  and  tunica  vaginalis  become 
thickened,  and  the  surfieMses  of  the  latter  more  or  less  adherent. 
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Treatment. — Caatration  is  th«  only  proceeding  attended  with  any  I 

advantage,  and  as  tlie  disease  ia  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  the  reanlts  I 

of  that  opei-ation  are  almost  invariably  satisfactory.     In  some  ex-  I 

ceedingly  mre  instances,  medullary  disease  has  been  found  combined  I 

with  the  affection ;  in  such  caaes  an  oiteratioii  ia  quite  unsuitable,  I 

iuaamncb  as  it  cannot  save  life.  I 

ENCEPHALOID  CANCER  OF  THE  TESTIS.  ' 

This  malignant  disease,  described  under  the  names  of  soft  ctmcer, 
fungoid  disease,  fungus  licematodes,  medullary  sarcoma,  pulpy  testis, 
and  enoephaloid  cancer,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and,  althowgh 
no  age  can  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  it,  many  instances  of  it  bong 
recorded  even  in  children  and  young  persona,  yet  it  much  more  fre- 
quently occurs  between  the  agea  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life. 

St/mpt07ita. — For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  symptoms  must  be  minutely  observed.  Swelling  ia  the 
earliest  symptom  :  it  begins  in,  and  is  for  some  time  confined  to,  the 
testicle,  and  while  so  confined  is  globular,  being  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  an  orauge,  iustead  of  being  compressed  laterally,  as  the 
testicle  in  the  normal  state  is.  It  ia  rather  hard  at  flret,  pretty  uni- 
form in  its  general  outline,  and  entirely  destitute  of  fluctnation.  Aa 
the  disease  advances,  the  epididymis  becomes  involved,  and  there 
may  occur  slight  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  constituting  the 
condition  called  by  some  hydrosarcocele  ;  and  when  tlie  disease  has 
advanced  thus  far,  the  swelling  may  be  lesa  flattened  laterally,  and 
present  more  of  the  pyriform  shape  of  hydrocele.  Aa  the  dise«ae 
ttdvances  etill  further,  the  cord  and  the  glands  in  the  groin  become 
affected,  and  at  last  firmly  adhere  to  the  surrounding  partsu  The 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  as  haa  been  already  atated,  ia  at  first  round 
and  regular  ;  afterwards  it  becomes  uneven,  and  on  esaminatjon  feels 
elastic,  which  is  very  deceptive,  and,  unless  examined  carefully, 
may  be  mistaken  for  fltictuation.  If  the  surgeon  be  induced  by 
this  symptom  to  make  a  puncture,  blood  only  escai>ea.  Ia  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  integument  ia  free  from  discoloration,  nnd 
does  not  adhere  to  the  swelling  ^  in  the  next  stage,  it  still  does  not 
adhere,  and  has  a  natuiul  appearance,  but  the  veins  in  it  are  %'ariooae  ; 
and  in  the  third  stage,  the  integument  is  involved,  adheres  to  the 
tumour,  and  presents  a  dark  livid  discoloration  ;  and  if  the  patient 
do  not  very  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease,  the  integument  at  tut 
ulcerates,  and  a  fungus,  which  frequently  bleeds,  starts  op  and  in- 
creases rapidly.  It  ia  unusual,  however,  to  see  this  fungus,  aa  the 
diseaae  generally  proves  fatal  by  the  constitutional  symptoms,  bwfore 
it  arrives  at  that  stage.  The  pain  at  first  is  not  constant,  but  ulti- 
mately becomes  very  severe,  and  in  the  casea  which  have  coma  under 
my  own  observation,  the  patients  have  described  the  pain  aa  a  moal 
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distressing  feeling  of  weight,  as  if  a  heavy  body  rested  on  the  testicle. 
In  some  instances,  the  tumour  in  the  loins  is  exceedingly  painful ;  but 
in  others,  it  gives  rise  to  comparatively  little  uneasiness — a  circum- 
stance which  Brodie  supposes  to  depend  on  the  fact  that  the  tumour 
sometimes  presses  on  the  nerves,  and  is  sometimes  in  a  measure  re- 
moved from  them.  The  pain  in  the  testicle  and  in  the  loins  is  in 
some  cases  most  distressing.  The  extremity  on  the  affected  side  be- 
comes swelled  and  oedematous  ;  in  some  instances  the  glands  in  the 
op|x>site  groin  become  affected  ;  and  the  scrotum,  glands  of  the  groin, 
integument,  and  pubes,  all  become  firmly  adherent  to  each  other,  and 
in  a  measure  all  involved  in  one  diseased  mass.  It  is  vei*y  rare  for 
both  testicles  to  become  affected,  and,  singular  as  it  is,  one  testicle  is 
often  found  to  all  appearance  perfectly  sound,  while  the  scrotum 
around  it  is  completely  involved  in  the  disease  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  disease  increases  very  rapidly,  the  appetite  fails,  the  countenance 
is  sallow,  the  body  becomes  very  rapidly  emaciated,  and  the  patient 
falls  a  victim  to  the  symptoms  of  cancerous  cachexia. 

Such  are  the  principal  symptoms  of  this  most  distressing  and  in- 
curable disease,  of  whose  histological  characters,  progress,  and  results, 
a  description  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Carcinoma. 

SCIBBHaS   OF  THS  TESTICLE.  * 

This  is  a  very  rare  disease,  and  as  yet  no  case  of  it  has  come  under 
my  observation,  either  in  public  or  private  practice.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  says  he  has  seen  but  a  few  examples,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  it :  —  "A  truly  scirrhous  affection  of  the 
testicle  begins  in  the  body  of  it,  with  an  extremely  hard  swelling, 
which  may  immediately  inform  the  surgeon  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  It  feels  like  a  marble  body  lodged  within  the  scrotum,  and 
it  is  tuberculated  on  its  surface.  It  sometimes  begins  in  the  centre  of 
the  testicle,  and  gradually  extends  until  the  whole  is  involved  in  the 
disease.  The  epididymis  next  becomes  the  seat  of  the  disease,  that 
portion  being  first  attacked  which  communicates  with  the  vas  defe- 
rens. The  spermatic  cord  becomes  enlarged,  and  tubercles  of  various 
sizes  form  upon  it.  After  the  spermatic  cord  has  become  enlarged,  a 
hard  tumour  forms  beneath  the  emulgent  artery,  which  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  parietes.  In  true  scirrhus  the  testicle  does 
not  become  enlarged  to  any  considerable  size.  After  the  swelling  in 
the  loins,  the  thigh  becomes  enlarged  and  oedematous  on  the  side  of  the 
disease,  which  arises  from  the  obstruction  to  absorption;  and  the 
pressure  on  the  veins  may  also  have  influence  in  producing  this 
effect.**  Prognosis  is  as  unfavourable  here  as  in  examples  of  scirrhus 
in  other  situations.  The  common  and  microscopic  characters  of 
fibrous  carcinoma  are  described  and  delineated  in  the  chapter  on 
Tumours. 

uu2 


:    OF   THE    TESTICLE— IIVDHOCELB. 


EXCISION   01'  1 


The  hair  having  been  sliitved  from  tlie  pubRs,  the  patient    having 
been  brought  under  the  inBuenca  of  cliloroform,  anJ  placed  in  tb« 
recumbent  position,  with  the  thigba  separated,  the  snrgeon  with  his  . 
left  hand  grasps  the  tumour  behind,  so  as   to  make  the  integnmenb  I 
tense  in  front,  and  then  makes  two  ellipticnl  inciHionfi,  extending    j 
from  the  exiemal  aperture  of  the  inguinal  cunnl  to  the  under  jxirt  of 
the  sn-elling,  and  embracing  between  them  as  much  integument  fts  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  with  the  view  of  preventing  redundancj 
after  the  operation.     Duo  allowanoe,  however,  must  be  made  for  the 
integument  drawn  from  mrroundiiig  parts,  resiling  after  remorol  of 
the  tumour.     The  cord  should  then  be  exposed,  firmlj  granped  hy  aa 
assistant,  and  cnt  through  as  low  down  as  may  be  compatible  with  th* 
entire  removal  of  the  disease.     The  operator  takes  hold  of  the  under 
portion  of  the  cord,  and  with  a  few  movements  of  the  knife  » 
pates  the  teatiole.     The  vessols  of  the  cord  having  been  tied,  as  w«Jl    ' 
as  any  other  ve.'^ela  that  may  be  found   to  bleed,  the  edges   of  tha  1 
wound  are  approximated,  dressed  according  to  approved  principlea^  I 
and  supported  by  a  T  banihige.     The    under  part  of  the  wonnd 
hardly  ever  heals  except    by  granulation,    and  on  that   account  it 
can   answer    no  useful    puipose    to    approximate  the  edges  closely 
below. 

HVDROCELe. 

We  shall  refer  to  five  forms  of  hydrocele ;  namely,  three  of  th< 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  two  of  the  cord.     The  former  is  named  diniilwl 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  congenital  hydrocele  of  ttn] 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testis;  and  the  latter,  J 
diffuse  and  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

1.    BIHPLE   HYDROOELE  OF  THE  TONICA   VAflDlALIS    TESTIS. 

Sym,})loma. — There  is  swelling,  which  is  generally  round  at  6r8t,^] 
but  Bs  it  increases  it  assumes  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  latter  ex" 
tromlty  downwaids,  the  upper  extending  as  the  disea.sc  advances,  u 
high  as  tiie  iugninal  canal.  When  the  swelling  is  very  large,  tb«  I 
upper  oxtreniity  expands  considerably,  and  loses  the  narrowuea  vtm 
its  form.  If  the  hydrocele  be  large,  the  scrotum,  owing  to  its  g 
distension,  loses  its  natural  wrinkles,  and  assumes  a  glazed  appeftntncejfl 
and  in  consequence  of  the  integuments  being  drawn  upon  the  tumour, 
the  penis  seems  contracted,  and  the  ra]ih6  of  the  scrotum  is,  as  it 
were,  pressed  to  the  opposite  side  ;  the  swelling  feels  much  lightfT 
than  a  tumour  of  the  same  size  caused  by  disease  of  the  testicle. 
Besides  its  form  and  lightness,  the  swelling  has  another  cliarvoter 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  as  it  assists  in  making  out  tiMt 
diagnosis  between  hydrocele  and  hernia — it  commences  at  t^e  mdl 
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« 

part  of  the  scrotum,  and  increases  from  below  upwards  ;  whereas  a 
scrotal  hernia  commences  from  above  and  extends  downwards.  The 
history  of  the  symptoms  thus  becomes  useful  for  assisting  the  dia- 
gnosis. 

Fluctuation  is  usually  another  symptom  of  hydrocele,  but  it  is 
sometimes  not  easily  perceptible,  when  the  scrotum  is  very  greatly 
distended ;  and  its  absence  is  not  a  proof  that  a  tumour  is  not  hydrocele. 

Another  symptom  is  transparency,  the  presence  of  which  is  a  sure 
proof  of  hydrocele  On  this  subject.  Pott  remarks : — "  The  a1)sence 
of  transparency  is  not  a  proof  that  a  tumour  is  not  a  hydrocele  ;**  and 
Professor  S.  Cooper  observes  that — ''Although  the  absence  of  transpa- 
rency is  not  a  proof  that  a  tumour  is  not  a  hydrocele,  yet  its  presence  is 
an  infallible  test  that  it  is.**  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  we  never  fail) 
on  proper  examination,  to  discover  transparency  in  such  hydroceles 
as  are  formed  in  this  country  ;  but  in  persons  who  have  had  hydro- 
cele formed  in  warm  climates,  the  parietes  of  the  scrotum  are  some- 
times rendered  so  thick  as  to  be  no  longer  transparent.  Two  cases 
have  come  under  my  own  observation,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  any  transparency  ;  the  one  in  private  practice,  the  other  in 
a  patient  under  my  care  in  the  Koyal  InBrmary,  Aberdeen.  In  each 
case  the  fluid  was  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  and  very  grumous  ;  and 
to  this  condition,  in  both  instances,  I  referred  the  absence  of  trans- 
parency. In  the  situation  of  the  testicle  the  tumour  is  always  opaque. 
In  common  hydrocele  another  symptom  useful  for  diagnosis  is,  the 
free  state  of  the  cord ;  in  hernia  the  cord  is  covered  by  the  swelling, 
but  in  hydrocele  it  can  be  felt  free  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Another 
symptom  of  a  tumour  being  a  hydrocele  is,  its  freedom  from  pain  or 
tenderness  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or  even  on  pressure,  except 
at  the  testicle,  where  there  is  slight  tenderness  on  pressure ;  but  at 
other  parts  there  is  no  tenderness,  and  beyond  inconvenience  from  its 
bulk  and  a  sense  of  weight,  the  swelling  gives  rise  to  little  or  no 
discomfort. 

State  of  the  parts. — The  swelling  is  caused  by  a  fluid  which  is 
usually  transparent,  and  of  an  amber,  pale-yellow,  or  straw  colour, 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  a  greenish  or  blackish-green  colour. 
Sometimes  it  is  thick,  and  of  a  grumous  appearance,  and  occasionally 
it  contains  a  quantity  of  flaky  matter,  composed  chiefly  of  albumen ; 
and  in  some  instances,  more  especially  in  old  persons,  the  fluid  con- 
tains cholesterine  in  the  form  of  minute  shining  particles.  The  seat 
of  the  fluid  is  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  in  most  instances  is  trans- 
parent and  simply  distended;  but  sometimes  it  is  thickened,  and 
occasionally,  in  consequence  of  previous  adhesions,  it  presents  a 
sacculated  arrangement,  constituting  what  is  called  a  multilocular  hy- 
drocele. The  usual  situation  of  the  testicle  is  at  the  back  of  the  swell- 
ing and  below  its  middle;  and  this  is  the  situation  in  which,  from  its 
natural  relations,  it  might  be  expected,  as  it  is  not  in  the  normal  con- 
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parte  adherent  to  the  Bnirounding  parietes  l&tcralljr  or 
anteriorly,  but  only  poBteriorly  ;  but  in  son 
consequence  of  adhesions  having  been  contracted  be- 
tween   the  tunica  vaginaliH   propria   and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  reflexa  by  inflainmatioQ  previous  to  the 
curreoce  of  hydrocele,  it  is  found  in  the  frout  o 
other  partfi  of  the  swelling.     It  is,  of  course,  of  tniicb 
practical  importance  to  ascertain   the  situation  of  tba 
testicle,  that  it  may  be  avoided  in  the  operati' 
opacity,  and  the  tenderness  aad  doughy  feel  on  presnure 
will  indicate  its  poaitioa. 

Treal)neiit. — The  treatment  adopted  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept those  of  children,  ia  by  operation,  and  thst  of 
two  kinds — palliative  and  radical ;  the  former  coarast- 
iug  in  merely  drawing  off  the  fluid  by  tapping,  the 
latter  in  doing  this,  and  also  in  using  meanti  for  the 
purpose  of  induciog  such  changes  as  may  prevent 
the  return  of  the  fluid.  The  radical  treatment 
by  injection  is  thus  performed ; — The  patient  shonld 
be  placed  erect ;  the  surgeon  should  with  his  left 
hand  grasp  the  tumour  behind,  so  as  to  rentier  it 
prominent  and  tense  in  front,  and  with  hia  right  hand 
send  the  trocar  and  canula  through  the  parietes,  huld- 
iug  them  perpendicular  to  the  surface  until  penetration 
be  effected,  and  then  directing  them  obliquely  up- 
wards, so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  wounding  thft 
The  trocar  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to 
escape,  the  injection  of  tino- 
tnro  of  iodine  and  water  is 
thrown  into  the  canul&  bj 
means  of  a  glass  syringe,  fitted 
to  the  canula  by  means  of  s 
nozzle  of  silver,  platlnnm.  ot 
palladium.  The  injecUon  is^ 
allowed  to  remain,  until  tha 
patient  feels  pain  in  the  loint 
or  toaticie,  when  it  ia  with* 
drawn.  The  time  variea  in 
different  persona;  in  adalts  it 
is  usually  from  four  to  seven 
minutes  ;  but  in  all  cases,  bo 
Boon  as  the  patient  be^na 
to  foci  ]>ain  in  the  testicle  or 
along  the  course  of  the  cord, 
the  injection  is  withdrawn. 
In  addition  to  the  pain,  patieulA 
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often  experience  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  sickness.    The  fluid  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  the  testicle  sup- 
ported, and  the  afber  treatment  regulated  according  to  the  character  of 
the  supervening  symptoms.     If  no  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action 
present  themselves,  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  move  about,  and 
be  allowed  a  generous  diet,  and  the  scrotum  should  be  gently  com- 
pressed and  handled  so  as  to  occasion  friction  between  the  surfaces  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis ;  but  if  the  inflammation  threatens  to  be  ex- 
cessive, or  so  great  as  to  render  suppuration  probable,  rest,  low  diet^ 
support  of  the  testis,  and  the  ordinary  treatment  for  acute  orchitis 
should  be  enjoined.  The  tumour  usually  returns  very  quickly,  and  often 
acquires  the  size  of  the  hydrocele  previous  to  the  tapping ;  but  in 
the  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  under  proper  treatment,  the 
parts  generally  resume  their  usual  size.     At  one  time  it  was  supposed 
that  injection  efl^ected  a  radical  cure  by  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  caused  by  complete  adhesions  of  the  surfiioee 
of  that  membrane ;  but  it  is  now  known  that,  although  the  serous 
surfaces  are  sometimes  united,  this  state  is  not  essential,  that  more 
commonly  the  adhesions  are  only  partial,  and  that  the  cure  is  pro- 
duced by  an  alteration  in  the  secernent  function  of  the  membrane. 
Many  diflerent  kinds  of  fluid  have  been  used  for  injection.     Tincture 
of  iodine  either  alone  in  very  small  quantity,  or  mixed  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three,  port  wine,  and  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  were  fiivourite  injections ;  but  the  tincture  of  iodine 
alone  or  diluted  with  water  is  now  generally  preferred.     Mr.  Martin 
was  the  first  who  tried  iodine  injections.     His  proceeding  was,  to  usd 
one  part  of  the  tincture  to  three  of  water,  to  inject  only  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  ;  and  the  result  of  this  practice 
was,  that  of  two  thousand  three  hundred   and   ninety-three  cases 
treated  at  the  native  hospital  of  Calcutta,  the  failures  were  under  one 
per  cent.     The  use  of  iodine  injections  has  since  been  tried  by  sur- 
geons in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  satisfactory  results.     Some 
use  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  tincture  alone,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main.    Others,  and  perhaps  a  larger  number,  use  the  injection  of  the 
strength  employed  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  allow  it  to  escape.     My  own 
experience  induces  me  to  prefer  the  practice  of  throwing  in  about  two 
drachms  of  the  tincture,  and  allowing  it  to  remain. 

In  children  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  injections; 
neither  is  it  necessary,  as  the  swelling  is  in  most  cases  easily  dispelled 
by  the  application  of  discutient  lotions ;  and  when  this  treatment  is 
not  found  to  produce  the  desired  result,  simple  puncture  with  the 
lancet,  and  escape  of  the  fluid,  are  usually  followed  by  a  radical 
cure. 

In  two  other  conditions  injection  is  not  advisable ;  namely,  when 
the  testicle  is  diseased,  and  when,  though  it  is  sound,  the  hydrocele 
is  very  large.    In  the  latter  case,  the  most  prudent  method  of  pro- 
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ceediog  ia  to  evacuate  the  fluid  by  tapping,  to  allow  its  i 

tion  until  the  hydrocele  attain  a  moderate  size,  and  then  to  proceed 

with  tapping  and  injection. 

Various  other  methoda  of  treatment  have  been  emjiloyed  for  effect- 
ing a  radical  cure,  as  incision,  excision,  caustic,  silver  or  iron  wire, 
setou,  and  acupuncture;  but  as  tbeiie  methods  are  not  so  satisfiu- 
tory,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deEoribe  tbein. 

tl.   COSaCNITAL   HYDROCELE    OF  THE  TUNICA 


This  difTers  from  commou  hydrocele,  inasmuch  aa  the  fluid  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  by  a,  vaginal  process  of 
that  membrane,  within  the  Inguinal  canal.  In  this  variety,  injection 
must  never  be  employed  while  the  communication  remains,  as  peri- 
tonitis might  result  from  the  extenaion  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
abdomen.  The  first  indication  is,  to  obliterate  the  tubular  communi- 
cation with  the  abdomen  :  and  the  best  means  for  this  purpoee  is 
gentle  pressure  by  tte  use  of  a  truss.  Aiter  the  oblitei-ation  has  been 
accomplished,  the  tumour  ia  often  dispelled,  in  children,  by  the  oae 
of  discutient  lotions,  and  in  adults,  the  usual  treatment  of  injection 
may  be  employed.  The  only  judicious  operation  in  any  case  befbra 
obliteration  ia,  the  simple  drawing  off  of  the  fluid. 


111.    ENCVSTED   HYDROCELE  OF  THE  TKBTIS. 

In  this  form  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a  cyst,  or  cysts,  distinct  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  collections  present  tb« 
three  following  varieties  -.—first,  they  occur,  and  that  roost  frequently, 
below  that  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  which  covers  the  epididymis  ; 
Bad  the  cysts  differ  greatly  in  size,  number,  and  form,  being  in  some 
instances  small  and  pressed  into  the  epididymis,  while  in  others  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  raised  up  by  tbem,  and  they  assume  a  penduloas, 
pedunculated  form,  and  in  others  again,  they  become  large,  but  rem&io 
connected  with  the  epididymis  by  a  broad  base  ;  second/;/,  they  occur 
between  the  tunica  albuginca  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  ;  in  tliia, 
which  is  the  rarest  form  of  all,  the  cyst  ia  usually  single  and  of  i<in^)) 
Bize  ;  and,  thirdly,  between  the  layers  of  the  loose  or  outer  portion  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

In  encysted  hydrocele  the  tumour  should  not  be  interfered  witJi, 
unless  it  become  troublesome  from  pain,  or  inconvenient  from  its  ^r*^ 
When  interference  is  deemed  adviaabia,  the  most  ju<Uciou8  proceeding 
is  merely  to  draw  off  the  fluid  by  aimple  puncture.  If  the  tumour 
should  return,  and  it  be  thought  advisable  to  endeavour  to  effect  ft 
permanent  cure,  as  the  treatment  by  injection  has  not  been  fonnd  to 
succeed  ao  well  as  in  common  hydrocele,  the  preferable  treatmentt 
eepecially  when  there  is  a  number  of  cysts,  is  the  use  of  a  seton,  whu^  i 
should  1)0  introduced  and  retained  until  consolidation  be  e 
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HYDROCELE  OF  THE  CORD. 

Of  this  affection  there  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  two  varieties  ; 
namely,  diffuse  and  encysted. 

I.   DIFFUSE  HYDROCELE  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD. 

This  exceedingly  rare  variety  consists  of  an  albuminous  fluid  of  a 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  diflused  throughout  the  cellular  tissue 
connecting  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  tissue  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  cellular  sheath  ;  and  this  sheath,  again,  is  invested  by 
an  expansion  of  the  cremaster  muscle  and  the  coverings  of  the  cord 
external  to  it.  The  affection  is  of  the  nature  of  simple  oedema ;  the 
cells,  however,  are  so  greatly  distended  as  to  be  converted  into  large 
vesicles.  In  some  instances,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  the 
cells  disappear,  and  the  fluid  at  that  part  is  contained  in  a  single 
cavity,  where  it  forms  a  swelling  attended  with  fluctuation. 

Treatment, — ^While  the  swelling  is  small  and  unattended  with  par- 
ticular inconvenience,  the  most  judicious  course  is  not  to  interfere 
with  it.  When  interference  becomes  necessary,  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  is  acupuncture.  The  punctures  are  made  at  the  under 
part  of  the  swelling,  and  need  not  be  numerous.  The  fluid  escapes 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  and  is  soon  removed  by  absorp- 
tion. This  mode  of  treatment  is  unattended  with  danger,  whereas 
free  direct  incision  into  the  distended  cells  is  not  so. 

n.    ENCYSTED   HYDROCELE  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD. 

The  symptoms  of  this  variety  are  a  swelling,  slow  in  its  growth 
and  painless,  usually  of  an  oval  form,  moveable  on  the  cord,  attended 
with  fluctuation,  and  in  most  instances  distinctly  transparent.  The 
tumour  is  generally  circumscribed,  and  the  testis  can  be  felt  separate. 
This  affection  is  most  common  in  infants,  but  it  is  met  with  at  all 
periods  of  life.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  of  a  straw  colour,  but  more 
frequently  limpid,  and  contains  little  or  no  albumen.  Occasionally 
more  cysts  than  one  are  found  ;  but  this  is  unusual,  the  fluid  being 
generally  contained  in  a  single  cyst.  This  cyst  is  in  most  cases 
formed  of  an  obliterated  portion  of  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
drawn  down  at  the  period  of  the  descent  of  the  testicle  ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  cyst  is  an  adventitious  formation.  It  is  imbedded  in  the 
cellular  tissue  connecting  the  vessels  of  the  cord  with  each  other,  and 
is  embraced  by  the  other  coverings  of  the  cord. 

In  children,  this  affection  usually  disappears  under  the  use  of 
applications  calculated  to  promote  absorption,  as  in  simple  hydrocele 
at  the  same  period  of  life  ;  and  in  adults,  if  interference  be  necessary, 
the  cure  may  be  accomplished  either  by  tapping  and  injection,  or  by 
the  use  of  a  seton. 


CHAPTER  XX!. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  GENITO-TJRINARY  ORGANS. 

GON0ItRH<E&. 

The  esseiiUal  and  characteristic  symptom  of  gonorrhcea  b  a  pani- 
lant  or  rauoo  purulent  dischu-ge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
genitals.  Gonorrlicea  may  be  either  simple  or  ventreal ;  the  former 
buing  caused  by  some  local  or  cooatitutioD&l  irritalion,  tbe  latter  hj 

the  dii-ect  application  of  a  Bpccifio  irritant. 

BIHPLB   GONORSUCEA. 

If  it  arises  from  simple  local  or  constitutional  irritation,  snoh.  m 
teething,  the  use  of  bougies,  or  derangement  of  the  digestivt 
tlie  only  symptom  will  be  a  purulent  discharge  of  a  whitish  oolour 
from  the  urethra,  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied  with  heat,  plun,  or 
ardor  ui'inie ;  but  if  it  is  a  precursory  Bymptom  of  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, in  which  case  it  is  called  arthritic  gonorrhcea,  the  presenoe  of 
symptoms  of  local  inflammation  and  of  ardor  urinte  will  reader  the 
diagnosis  between  it  and  vii-ulent  gaaorrh(ea  extremely  difficult.  The 
discharge,  which  in  the  case  of  gout  or  rheumatism  arisea  from  a 
superabundance  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  will  disappear  immediately 
upon  the  development  of  the  disease  itself.  A  puruleut  discharge 
from  the  male  urethra  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  lithic  or  oxalto 
gravel,  or  by  the  use  of  particular  medicines,  asguaiacura  or  Cayenne 
pepper.  Arthritic  gonorrhtea  on  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  gout 
or  rheumatism,  and  gonorrhceal  rheumatism  of  a  most  severe  cha- 
racter towards  the  decline  of  virulent  gonorrhoea,  are  well  known  to 
practical  observers.  In  this  affection  scarcely  any  special  treatment 
is  required,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation  being  gensraUy 
quite  sufficient ;  but  if  necessary,  recourse  may  be  bad  to  mild  in- 
jections, laxatives,  and  such  remedies  as  the  state  of  the  body  may  in- 
dicate. Sir  A.  Cooper  has  in  his  lectures  strongly  pointed  out  the 
importance,  in  a  medicodegal  point  of  view,  of  distinguishing  aiv 
ourately  between  this  and  the  venereal  or  virulent  form  of  the  discaae, 
especially  in  cases  where  it  is  asserted  that  a  rape  has  been  committed 
on  very  young  children  ;  the  only  ground  of  such  accuaationa  oftoit 
being  the  existence  of  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  the  child.  The 
possibility,  therefore,  of  this  being  of  a  harmless  nature,  and  not  the 
consequence  of  sexual  intercoui'se,  muitt  always  be  kept  in  miod. 
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VIBULENTy   OR  VEKBBEAL  OONORBHCEA. 

Cause, — ^This  form  of  gonorrhoea  is  produced  by  the  applioation  of 
a  specific  irritant  or  virus  to  the  surflEU^e  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  genitals,  such  application  occurring  usually  during  sexual  inter- 
course. 

NoU/ure  of  the  Virus, — ^This  virus  is  essentially  distinct  firom  that 
of  syphilis.  The  experiments  of  John  Hunter  seem,  indeed,  to  dis- 
prove this  ;  but  M.  Bicord  of  Paris  has  completely  set  this  question 
at  rest  by  his  numerous  and  well-conducted  experiments,  which  have 
been  repeated  by  many  others  with  similar  results.  Out  of  five 
hundred  and  forty-nine  cases,  occurring  in  his  male  and  female  wards, 
of  gonorrhoea  uncomplicated  with  chancre,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  all  of  which  were  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  inoculcUion  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  one 
produced  the  characteristic  pustule  which  he  invariably  found  to  re- 
sult from  inoculation  with  matter  from  chancre  in  any  of  its  forms 
during  the  period  of  infection.  The  circumstance  of  gonorrhoea! 
matter  having  by  inoculation  produced  chancres  in  the  experiments 
of  Hunter  and  others,  M.  Bicord  attributes  to  the  presence  of  con- 
cealed chancres  (chancres  larves)  in  the  urethra,  which  he  has  shown 
to  be  a  frequent  complication.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  the 
late  Mr.  Carmichael  of  Dublin  continued  to  adhere  to  the  opinion, 
that  gonorrhoea  virulenta  produces  the  same  constitutional  efiects, 
and  is  therefore  identical  in  its  nature  with  that  mild  form  of  chancre 
which  precedes  the  papular  eruption.  But  in  his  lectures,  whilst 
treating  upon  this  subject,  he  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  concealed  chancres,  which,  if  acknow- 
ledged in  the  five  cases  quoted  by  Carmichael  in  support  of  his  own 
theory,  would  reconcile  his  view  with  that  generally  received,  namely, 
that  the  gonorrhoeal  virus  is  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature  and 
effects  from  that  of  syphilis,  and  that  the  two  diseases  are  not  capable 
of  reproducing  one  another. 

Period  of  Development  and  JhtrcUion. — The  time  at  which  the  dis- 
charge first  makes  its  appearance  varies,  but  is  generally  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  day  after  infection.  Occasionally  it  shows  itself 
earlier,  even  in  twenty- four  hours,  of  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions 
an  instance ;  sometimes  after  a  much  longer  period.  In  this  latter 
case,  however,  it  is  often  retarded  by  the  coexistence  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  another  disease,  such  as  fever,  on  the  recession 
of  which  disease  it  may  immediately  appear.  Its  duration  is  very 
variable,  and  cannot  be  predicted  from  either  the  nature  or  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  It  often  runs  its  whole  course  in  a  few  weeks ;  at 
other  times  it  lingers  on  for  months,  or  even  years,  constituting  what 
is  termed  gleet 

The  following  additional  fieusts  respecting  gonorrhoeal  infection  ap- 
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pear  to  be  well  established  : — 1.  The  disease  is  not  communicable  by 
sexual  intercourse  before  the  discharge  appears.  2.  After  the  dis- 
charge is  established,  if  the  urethra  be  previously  washed  out  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  disease  will  be  communicated. 
3.  The  matter  possesses  the  power  of  infection  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Titley  records  the  case  of  a  girl  communicating  the  disease  on  the 
first  night  after  her  leaving  the  Magdalene,  where  she  had  been  for 
twelve  months ;  and  Hunter  mentions  the  case  of  a  girl  who  did  so 
after  having  been  in  the  Magdalene  for  two  years.  4.  Two  people 
having  gleet  may  have  intercourse  with  impunity  ;  but  either  of  them 
will  communicate  gonorrhoea  to  a  sound  person.  5.  The  violence  of 
the  symptoms  depends  much  upon  the  habit  of  body,  the  scrofulous 
diathesis  greatly  increasing  their  severity ; — thus,  the  same  woman 
may  give  a  very  mild  form  of  the  disease  to  one  man,  and  a  most 
severe  form  to  another.  6.  The  first  attack  of  the  disease  is  always  the 
most  violent.     7.  The  disease  is  now  much  milder  than  formerly. 

Symptoms, — At  first  there  is  merely  a  slight  uneasiness  and  swell- 
ing along  the  anterior  and  under  portion  of  the  penis,  with  a  tickling, 
teasing  sensation  over  the  glans  and  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra, 
the  lips  of  which  are  found  to  be  slightly  red  and  turgid.  Upon 
squeezing  the  glans  a  small  quantity  of  a  whitish  muco-pumlent 
matter  exudea  In  a  few  days,  the  time  varying  according  to  the 
irritability  of  the  constitution,  the  uneasy  tickling  sensation  gives 
place  to  pain,  which  is  often  remarkably  severe.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant discharge  of  yellowish  pus,  with  scalding  pains  (ardor  uiinae) 
during  micturition,  the  calls  to  which  are  very  frequent.  The  ure- 
thra, in  consequence  of  the  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
is  much  narrowed,  causing  the  urine  to  be  voided  in  a  stream  much 
smaller  than  usual,  and  sometimes  forked,  by  reason  of  bands  of 
lymph  stretching  across  the  interior  of  the  canal.  There  may  also 
be  painful  erections  during  the  night.  The  pain  progressively  in- 
creases, and  the  matter  discharged  becomes  greenish,  or  perliaps 
mixed  with  blood  ;  and  besides  the  painful  erections,  chordee  may 
now  supervene.  This  term  is  given  to  a  distorted  condition  of  the 
penis,  in  which  it  is  curved  downwards  or  to  one  side  during  erec- 
tion, owing  to  the  circumstance  that  inflammatory  efiusion  into 
the  corpus  spongiosum  prevents  equal  expansion  with  the  corpora 
cavernosa.  The  inflammation  may  extend  externally  over  the 
glans,  producing  in  it  a  peculiar  cherry  colour,  with  extreme  pain, 
and  also  over  the  membraue  lining  the  prepuce,  causing  efifusiou 
into  the  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  integument,  narrow- 
ing the  external  orifice,  and  giving  rise  to  phymosis ;  or,  if  the 
prepuce  had  been  previously  retracted,  to  paraphymosis.  This  is  the 
general  progress  of  a  moderately  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  inflammation  extends  along  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics  to  the  inguinal  glands,  there  causing  bubo ;  or  back- 
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wards  along  the  urethra  to  the  membranous  or  prostatic  portions,  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  the  bladder  itself;  or  the  testicle  may  become 
involved,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  extending  along  the 
vas  deferens,  or  metastasis. 

TrecUfnent. — The    progress  of  gonorrhoea   may   be   divided   into 
three  stages — the  ivfiaviTnatory,  the  suppurative,  and  the  chronic; 
in  each  of  which  an  entirely  different  mode  of  treatment  is  indicated. 
Some  short  time,  however,  generally  intervenes  between  the  first 
appearances  of  the  gonorrhoeal  discharge  and  the  accession  of  the  in- 
flammatory stage,  and  it  has  been  recommended,  upon  high  authority, 
to  take  advantage  of  this  interval  and  check  the  disease  at  once,  by 
throwing  into  the  urethra  strong  injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver — 
ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.     This  plan,  however,  is  no  doubt 
attended  with  considei*able  risk,  as  it  may  excite  high  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  extending  perhaps  to  the  bladder.     Titley  and  Car- 
michael  agree  in  strongly  deprecating  the  practice  ;  Bicord,  Amott, 
and  many  others,  strongly  recommend  it.     It  is  called  the  ectroiic  or 
abortive  treatment,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  curative ;  and  the  time 
for  its  adoption  is  limited  to  the  nascent  period  of  the  inflamma- 
tion,— the  object  aimed  at  being  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
disease.     Dr.  Arnott*s  mode  of  employing  this  treatment  is  as  fol- 
lows : — About  a  couple  of  drachms  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  grains  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  is  thrown  into  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  glass  syringe ;  the 
penis  being  at  the  same  time  elevated  and  compressed  about  two 
inches  from   the  orifice,   thus  ensuring  complete  application  of  the 
solution  to  the  urethral  membrane  within  this  range,  and  no  further. 
The  solution   is  retained  within   the  urethra  for  less  than  half  a 
minute,  and  no  uiine  is  to  be  passed  for  half  an  hour  after  the  injec- 
tion.    The  immediate  visible  eflect  of  the  application  is  the  formation 
of  a  coagulated  film  on  the  surface  of  the  urethral  membrane  ;  and 
the  diminution  of  pain  which  the  patient  experiences  during  micturi- 
tion is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  protection  thus  aflbrded  to 
the  abnormally  sensitive  membrane.     It  is  also  thought   that  the 
effects  of  the  application  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  well-known 
action  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  subduing  crescent  inflammation. 
Amott  thinks  that  this  proceeding  is  open  to  only  one  objection, 
namely,  that  the  period  of  its  applicability  is  limited  to  a  stage  of  the 
disease  which  usually  excites  but  little  attention.     Bicord,  while  he 
advocates  the  adoption  of  the  abortive  treatment,   admits,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  although  it  has  many  advantages, 
it  has  its  drawbacks  and  unpleasant  consequences.     CTe  recommends 
that  the  urethra  should  not  be  compressed  during  the  injection,  and 
that  the  abortive  treatment  should  also  include  the  internal  use  of 
copaiba  and  cubebs  in  large  doses.     Injections  modify  and  create  a 
new  action  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  copaiba  and  cubebfl,  by 
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yielding  their  princi|)le  to  tlie  urine,  contribute  powerfully  to  render 
that  modification  more  elective.  In  the  female  ayphilitic  ward  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Aberdeen,  I  have  not  bad  opportunities  of 
trying  the  efiect  of  the  ectrotic  treatment,  because  the  period  for  ita 
employment  is  over  before  patients  present  themselves  for  admission; 
hut  my  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  from  personal  oheervation 
in  males,  in  private  practice,  have  been  aufficiently  numerona  to  enablB 
me  to  arrive  at  a  decided  conclusion.  In  the  cases  in  which  T  har^ 
employed  it,  I  adopted  Amott's  method,  and  had  every  reason  to  ba 
satisfied  with  tbe  results.  If  the  disease  remain  and  progress  after 
one,  or  at  most  two  injectiooa,  the  continuance  of  this  treatment 
must  be  deemed  unadvisable. 

With  regard  to  curative  treatment,  an  entirely  different  mode  i» 
indicated  in  each  stage. 

L  InflaTiunalory  Ikage. — A  suspenaor}'  bandage  should  be  oaed 
from  the  commencement.  Rest,  attention  to  cleanliness  about  tbe 
parts,  tepid  fomentations  or  hip-bath,  low  diet,  abstinence  from  alt 
stimulating  drinks,  a  smart  coaling  purgative  at  the  commencement, 
and  afterwards  the  use  of  antimonials  in  nauseatory  doses,  must  b© 
Btrietly  enforced.  During  this  stage,  tbe  treatment  mast  be  entirely 
antiphlogistic,  the  activity  of  the  measures  being  proportional  to  thft 
intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  patient  should  drink  largely  of 
diluents,  such  as  barley-water,  linseed  tea,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  con- 
taining a  little  nitre  or  carbonate  of  potass  iu  solution.  Theee  tend 
to  diminish  the  irritating  quality  of  the  urine,  and  thus  modify  soma 
of  the  distressing  symptoms.  To  mitigate  the  ardor  urinse,  if  very 
severe,  about  twenty  drops  of  liquor  potaassE  with  thirty  drops  of 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  or  five  grains  of  ext.  conii,  nmy  be  given  in 
camphor  mixture,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  much  benefit ;  emol- 
lient fomentations  being  at  the  same  time  applied  to  tbe  penis.  If 
painful  erections  or  chordee  supervene,  a  most  efficient  remedy  ia 
camphor  with  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills  at  bed- 
time. During  the  attacks,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the  penis  and 
the  feet.  The  paroxysm  is  often  checked  by  the  patient  getting  out 
of  bed,  and  putting  his  feet  upon  the  cold  floor ;  but  if  these  means 
do  not  succeed,  an  opiate  enema  should  be  given,  or  a  grain  or  two  of 
solid  opium  introduced  within  the  rectum.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
moderately  open,  by  means  of  saline  purgatives  ;  but  smart  purging 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  irritation  of  the  rectum  increases  the  pain  of 
the  urethra.  The  symptoms  of  this  stage  often  improve  very  rapidly, 
in  consequence  of  taking  three  or  four  times  a  day  a  powder  of  ^tll 
of  a  grain  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  5  grains  of  nitre,  and  .(j  of  sulphjite 
of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  water.  By  these  means  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  even  if  of  considerable  severity,  may  be  subdued ;  but  id 
most  cases,  such  active  treatment  is  unnecessary.  The  inflammation 
IB  generally  slight,  and  in  a  few  days  gives  way  to  reet,  cleaulineoB, 
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low  diet,  the  free  use  of  antiinonials,  liquor  potassoB,  demulcent  drinks, 
with  fomentations  and  support  of  the  parts.  The  treatment  must 
then  be  altered,  and  such  remedies  adopted  as  act  favourably  upon  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane. 

II.  Suppu/rative  Stage. — The  inflammatory  symptoms  being  much 
checked,  and  the  discharge  having  assumed  a  purulent  character,  even 
if  considerable  ardor  urinse  be  still  present,  the  use  of  copaiba  or 
cubebs  should  be  commenced,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  rest  being 
at  the  same  time  strictly  enforced.   These  medicines  seem,  by  the  prin- 
ciple they  yield  to  the  urine,  to  exert  a  favourable  action  upon  the 
urethra  itself ;  since,  when  the  seat  of  gonorrhoea  is  the  glans,  vagina, 
or  vulva,  they  appear  to  be  of  no  service.     The  balsam  of  copaiba 
should  be  given  in  capsules.     Cubebs  when  fresh  ground  BJidpure  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  service  in  this  disease.     They  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  water  or  milk,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  in- 
creased afterwards  to  one  or  two  drachms,  a  grain  or  two  of  nitrate 
of  potass  being  often  added  advantageously.     If  the    discharge  is 
not  suppressed  in  eight  or  ten  days,  the  cubebs  will  have  no  eflect, 
and  may  be  discontinued.     In  successful  cases  the  beneficial  results 
generally  appear  in  two  or  three  days,  and  may  be  known  by  the  dis- 
charge first  assuming  a  ropy  character,  and  then  ceasing  altogether. 
Injections, — ^A  considerable  number  of  days  must  be  allowed  to 
elapse  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  before  in- 
jections can  properly  be  used ;  then,  however,  they  are  often  of  the 
greatest  service.     Those  most  in  use  are,  solutions  of  the  diacetate  of 
lead,  sulphate  of  adnc,  and  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  last  is  the  most 
efficient,  but  must  be  used  very  cautiously  at  first,  commencing  with 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  gradually  increasing 
it  to  one  or  even  two  graina     The  diacetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  may  be  used  to  the  extent  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  from  the  very 
commencement,  that  quantity  being  gradually  increased,  if  necessary. 
These  injections  should  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  i^  how- 
ever, they  cause  pain,  they  must  be  diluted ;  and  if  the  discharge 
should  stop  suddenly,  or  irritation  of  the  urethra  be  excited  by  their 
use,  they  must  be  altogether  discontinued.     By  persevering  in  the 
use  of  these  remedies,  the  gonorrhoea  in  most  cases  gradually  disap- 
pears.    To  prevent  its  return,  the  injections  must  be  still  used  for 
some  days,  though  with  less  frequency,  and  of  diminished  strength, 
and  after  that  time  they  may  be  entirely  discontinued.     In  some  in- 
stances, however,  the  discharge  still  continues,  assuming  a  chronic 
form,  and  constituting  gleet. 

III.  Chronic  Stage,  or  Gleet, — All  inflammation  has  now  disap- 
peared, but  the  discharge  continues,  accompanied  perhaps  with  slight 
ardor  urinse  ;  or  if  it  ceases  for  a  few  days,  it  returns  again  and  again 
without  any  apparent  cause.  This  state  may  depend  upon  relaxation, 
or  perhaps  upon  the  presence  of  stricture.     If  the  latter  be  detected, 
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it  must  lie  treated  accordingly.  In  this  stage  llie  ttec  of  itijecti 
must  be  continued,  their  strength  being  increased,  ir  nccessur;  ;  anA* 
if  they  ato  freijiieiUlT/  changed,  the  desired  effect  is  so  much  the  raon 
likely  to  bo  produced.  M.  Bicord  strongly  recommends  an  iiijectjon 
of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  commencing  with  one  grmn  to  aa 
ounce  of  water,  and  increasing  it  gi-udiia)ly  till  it  Las  soma  effeet  apcot 
the  dischai^e.  Tliis  remedy  I  have  founil  Tcry  nHefnl.  tienm^nis 
diet,  good  living,  tonics,  pei-frct  chastity,  and  cold  ablutionsare  useful 
remedies  in  thb  stnge ;  hut  lierhiiii.i  the  beat  treatment  is  to  pass  s 
metallic  bougie  every  second  day,  following  up  its  use  by  that  of 
etimulating  injection.  This  proceeding  at  first  sometimes 
the  discharge,  hut  its  quality  ia  speedily  altered,  and  nt  length  it  ceaseal 
altogether.  The  least  irritation  or  irregidaiity  of  life  ia,  howGrer,.| 
very  apt  to  induce  its  return,  Caiitharides,  tiiken  int^-rnaliy, 
form  of  tincture,  are  often  of  great  service,  and  may  be  given  iti  doeos 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrico  a  day.  This  dose  should 
be  increased  until  pnin  and  slight  strangury  lie  excited  in  the  urethr* 
and  neighbour liooil  of  tlio  pubos.  The  discharge  will  tben  be  fnnnd ' 
to  have  assumed  a  purulent  character,  and  will  gradually  subside  am 
tbe  medicine  ia  discontinued.  It  has  been  well  stated — "  The  re- 
medies for  gouorrhcea  arc  threefold  :  first,  it ntiph logistic  nieaaurec  to 
>udly,  certain  medicines  contaiuiag  a  vola- 
1'  sanatory  influence  on  the  inflamed  tnnoow 
astringents  to  check   the  secretion  of  tli« 


get  rid  of  infiammation  ; 
tile  oil,  which  has  a  peculia 
membrane ;  and,  thii'dly, 
inflamed  surface." 


OONORRIItEA  IN  WOBES. 

Seat  of  the  Ditcaae. — The  dischai'ge  may  be  chiefly  from  Uie  mucoui 
membrane  of  the  labia,  nynijihie,  and  other  external  parts,  couati- 
tuting  vulvitis  of  some  writei's,  and  corresponding  with  Italanitls 
in  the  male;  or  from  the  vagina,  or  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  OS  and  cervix  uteri,  or  more  or  \css  from  several  or  aU 
these  parts.  The  moat  common  seat  of  the  dtseaae  is  the  Tolva  and 
vagina,  and,  judging  from  my  own  observation,  the  urethra  is  tha 
rarest.  Out  of  2dO  patients  in  the  female  lock  ward  of  tbe  Aberdeen 
Boyal  Infirmary,  only  9  had  the  urethra  affected.  Occasionally  the 
disease  is  believed  to  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  tlienoe 
along  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries,  presenting  an  analogy  wii 
gonoiTh<Ea  in  the  male,  producing  epididymitis.  Such  an  extAnsionri 
however,  is  very  unusual. 

Si/mplmrts. — The  latent  period  is  shorter  than  in  the  male,  owing  to 
the  greater  extent  of  surface  to  which  the  jwison  is  applied.     Heat, 
itching,  smarting,  swelling,  and  redness  are  early  symptoms,  and  tbej 
are  aoon   followed   by  pain,  and  a  discharge,  at  first  muco-purolt 
and  soon  becoming  thick,  acrid,  fmtid,  and  sometimes  bloody.     All 
with  these  aymptcms  tbe  patient  is  distreaaed  with  pain  and  scaUj 
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daring  micturition,  if  urethritis  or  vulvitis  be  present.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  have  no  certain  means  of  distinguish- 
ing the  inflammation  and  the  discharge  of  gonorrhoea  from  inflam- 
mation and  discharges  arising  from  idiopathic  causes.  We  have 
no  microscopic  or  chemical  tests  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 
the  discharge  of  gonorrhoea  from  that  arising  from  other  causes; 
and  with  regard  to  symptoms,  the  only  diflerences  may  be  said  to  be, 
that  in  gonorrhoea  they  usually  occur  more  suddenly,  are  more  diffi- 
cult of  removal,  and  aflect  a  greater  extent  of  membrane,  than  in 
inflammation  arising  from  other  causes.  These  diflerences,  however, 
in  the  absence  of  reliable  history  of  the  case,  furnish  only  presumptive 
evidence  for  diagnosis.  The  discharge  stains  the  patient's  linen  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  and  is  often  very  abundant.  Upon  examina- 
tion with  the  speculum,  redness  is  observed  to  be  very  diflused,  and 
of  a  fiery  hue,  and  superficial  excoriations  are  often  perceived  upon 
the  cervix  uteri,  or  within  the  vagina.  Sometimes  infiltration  takes 
place  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  labia  and 
surrounding  parts,  causing  great  oedema,  and  occasionally  abscess  and 
sloughing  in  these  situations.  The  glands  in  the  groin  are  also  at 
times  aflected.  If  a  case  come  under  treatment  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  stage,  the  urethra  not  being  involved,  it 
may  be  checked  at  once  by  injecting  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
of  the  strength  of  half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  but  as  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  employed  until 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  warm  emollient  fomenta- 
tions and  injections  being  also  used,  if  the  pain  is  severe.  Should 
abscess  of  the  labia  or  external  parts  ensue,  the  matter  must  be 
evacuated  as  speedily  as  possible  by  a  large  opening.  As  soon  as 
the  inflammation  is  subdued,  astringent  and  stimulating  injections 
should  be  employed.  Solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum  of  con- 
siderable strength  are  of  great  service  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  is 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  :  the 
solution  should  be  injected  frequently ;  or,  which  will  be  found 
still  more  efficacious,  the  vagina  should  be  plugged  with  lint  dipped  in 
it,  and  changed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  plan,  recommended 
by  both  Kicord  and  Carmichael,  seldom  &ils  to  check  the  discharge 
very  shortly ;  it  seems  to  answer  two  purposes,  both  acting  as  a  local 
astringent,  and  separating  the  parietes  of  the  vagina,  thus  removing 
a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  sound  parts,  and  insulating  the 
diseased  portions.  There  are  few  things  more  important  in  the  local 
treatment  than  keeping  the  parts  separated  from  each  other.  In 
many  cases  a  tent  of  lint,  wet  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  alum,  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  good 
eflects  that  can  be  wished.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing these  applications,  the  discharge  still  continues.  In  this  case 
the  speculum  should  be  used,  and  the  os  uteri  examined  as  it  is  often 
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found  tbat  excoriationa  or  ulcerations  exbt  at  thin  part,  whidi 
their  conutant  irritation  ke(?]>  up  thu  discliarge.      If  such  lie  dis- 
covered, they  should  he  cauteriitcd  with  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  M.  Ricord  recommends  also  to  carry  gently  over  the  vogin* 
itael£     This  plan  will  seldom  be  found  to  fail.     If  the   nrethra 
the  chief  tteat  of  the  disease,  the  same  principlefl  of  treatment 
ajiplicahle  an  for  gonorrhcea  in  the  male. 


EXTERNAL,  OR  BFURIOCS  OOKORRHfEA. 

Balanitis  of  some  authors,  Oonorrhaa  FrceputialiM  of  ot/urt, 


I 
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terms  used  when  the  gotiorrhtea  proceeils  only  from  the  glans  [leaij^ 
or  from  the  lining  membrane  of  tlie  pi-epuce.  Rest,  modont«  diet, 
and  cleanliness  are  often  sufficient  of  tliemselvcs  to  remoTe  this  aS«o- 
tion  ;  if  not,  and  if  no  pitymosia  exist,  the  prepuce  should  be  clmwn 
back  and  the  parts  gently  cauterized  with  a  pencil  of  iutrat«  of  Nlver, 
this  being  repeated  eveiy  two  or  three  days,  till  the  cure  is  cffuctML 
If,  however,  phymosis  be  pr(«ent,  accompanied  with  considerable 
inflammation,  leeches  mnst  be  applied  to  the  groin,  and  emollient 
fomentations  to  the  affected  ]>n.rt ;  and  as  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion has  been  subdued,  the  pro|)er  operation  must  he  performed  for 
removing  the  phymosis,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  dlschai^  by  cod- 
staut  irritation.  Should  any  treatment  be  necessary  after  this,  the 
gentle  cauterizing  of  the  part  as  above  directed,  or  the  application  of 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  between  the  glADS  and  tile  pre- 
puce will  chock  the  discharge.  Copaiba  and  cuhebs  seem  to  have  do 
influence  on  this  form  of  gouori'hcea. 


i  OF  THE  HEUDEtANOnS   PORTION   OP  TBE   tJRETIISA. 

Inflammation  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethrs  is 
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1  porti 
the  consequence  of  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  When  tliis  occurs, 
symptoms  become  more  marked,  especially  the  ardor  urinte  ; 
whole  jienis  is  much  swollen ;  the  patient  is  exceedingly  dintTftinnit 
with  chordee ;  the  discharge  becomes  foetid,  sometimes  tinged  witit 
blood ;  any  pressure  upon  the  nicmbninous  portion  of  the  nreUiTB 
causes  pain  as  fitr  back  as  the  anus ;  the  testicle  is  usually  tender, 
and  sometimes  swollen.  Local  bleeding,  the  application  of  poul* 
tices  and  fomentations  to  the  perineum,  and  other  antipblc^atic 
remedies,  pro[)orlioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  constitnte 
the  treatment  to  be  employed  ;  and,  if  matt«r  form,  a  free  rent  mnat 
be  given  to  it  externally,  as  soon  as  its  presence  is  detected  I 

ACUTE   1NPI.AUHATI0N   Of  THE   BLADDER,  OR   ACnTR  CTBTITI5.         1 

Symptoms. — When  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  bladder,  ths 


gonori'lireal  discharge  ccnsea,  the  de( 
irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  causes  i 


to  make  water  is  incessant,  the 
seusation  of  fulness,  evcm  whea 
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the  bladder  is  empty,  and  gives  rise  to  coostant  painful  straining  to  effect 
its  evacuation.  The  pain  is  most  intense  when  the  bladder  is  distended, 
and  in  that  respect  the  pain  caused  by  cystitis  differs  from  that  pro- 
duced by  calculus.  The  urine  deposits  a  sediment  of  a  mucous,  puru- 
lent, or  muco-purulent  character.  Pain,  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  but  extending  towards  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  fulness  and 
tenderness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  sediment  in  the  urine,  and  irri- 
tative fever  are  the  characteristic  symptoms.  In  young  persons, 
cystitis  is  chiefly  met  with  as  a  consequence  of  gonorrhoea,  and  at 
after  periods,  as  an  aggravation  of  chronic  cystitis,  resulting  from 
stricture,  diseased  prostate,  calculus,  or  the  use  of  instruments.  The 
symptoms  usually  change  into  those  of  chronic  cystitis,  but  they  some- 
times assume  an  ataxic  character,  and  end  fatally. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posturo, 
free  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  hypogastric  region, 
the  occasional  administration  of  gentle  lavatives,  a  dose  of  calomel 
at  the  begiuniug,  followed  by  a  little  castor  oil,  hot  baths,  and  warm 
fomentations,  barley-water,  the  citrate  or  nitrate  of  potass  largely 
diluted,  antimonials,  and  the  thorough  influence  of  opiates,  so  as  to 
subdue  the  pain.  The  opiates  are  best  given  in  the  form  of  enemata, 
and  require  to  be  frequently  repeated.  Should  the  inflammation  de- 
pend upon  a  metastasis  of  the  gonorrhoea,  it  will  most  probably  cease 
on  the  return  of  the  urethral  discharge,  which  should,  therefore,  be 
promoted  by  warm  emollient  fomentations  and  the  hip-bath. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   BLADDEB,   OB  CATABBHUS   VESICA 

Constant  desire  to  pass  water,  caused  by  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  constitutes  at  first  the  principal  symptom  of  this  affection. 
After  it  has.existed  for  some  time,  the  urine  becomes  loaded  with  a 
greyish,  ropy,  tenacious  mucus,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  giving 
a  highly  alkaline  reaction,  and  forming  a  glairy  deposit  on  cooling, 
often  nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  the  urine  itself,  which  is  much 
darker  than  natural,  and  emits  an  offensive  ammoniacal  odour. 
Urinary  deposits,  especially  phosphates,  are  oflen  mixed  with  the 
sediment.  This  chronic  state  of  inflammation  is  rarely  a  primary 
disease,  being  generally  a  consequence  of  calculus,  stricture,  enlarged 
prostate,  or  disease  of  the  rectum.  Not  unfrequently  this  disease 
proves  fatal,  the  principal  symptoms  for  some  little  time  before 
death  being  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  an  extremely  feeble  pulse,  oppression 
of  the  brain,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  urinary  poisoning  of  the 
blood. 

Epithelium,  mucus,  and  pus,  so  frequently  found  in  diseased  states 
of  the  urinary  organs,  are  so  well  described  by  Druit,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  give  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  Epithelium,  from  any  part  of  the  urinary  organs,  may  be  present 
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in  urine.  Here  we  may  recall  to  tha  recollection  of  our  readers,  that 
under  slighter  degrees  of  irritation  the  nniting  medium  wbicli  gives 
coBEistence  to  any  epithelial  or  cuticular  layer  bpcouios  loosened,  the 
epitheliuQi  is  formed  in  greater  abundance,  and  ia  ahed  or  dtaqtutmated 
more  rapidly  than  natural.  Under  higher  degrees  of  irritation  or 
inflammation,  the  entire  epithelial  covering  ia  stripped  off  or  exeo- 
riatetl — a  state  of  things  nanally  followed  by  the  evolution  of  pan 
globules  on  the  inflamed  surface.  1.  The  small  round  gland  epitlui- 
lium  from  the  kidney,  and  the  nuclei  of  disintegrated  epithelium  cells, 
ore  often  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  nrine  when  containing 
oxalate  of  lime,  or  when  irritating  from  any  other  cause  S,  Tba 
kidney  epithelium  may  be  agglutinated  by  fibrinous  effunon,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  sediment  of  albuminous  urine  in  the  form  of  epitkdiat 
eaeti,  in  those  aoute  and  ohronio  inflammalious  which  Dr.  O.  Johnaoa- 
calls  desquaiiuUhe  ntplirUU.  3.  The  same  epithelial  cells  and 
also  may  ho  found  loaded  with  oil  globules  in  certain  stages  of  soma' 
varieties  of  Bright'a  disease.  4.  Tlie  epilfitllum  j'roin  the  pelvUt, 
uretera,  and  especially  from  the  bladder,  is  often  found  in  great  abiin- 
danoe  when  these  parts  are  irntated  by  the  urine,  or  by  any  other 
cause.  The  writer  has  found  immense  quantities  in  the  urine  after 
difficult  labours ;  it  presents  itself  as  a  purulent-looking  deposit, 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  columnar  or  oval  cella,  of 
very  various  shapes  and  sizeti,  with  single  nuclei,  the  larger  and  older 
colls  ofttiQ  full  of  granular  matter,  and  almost  disintegmtod.  The 
urine  is  not  albuminous  of  necessity, 

"  Mucus,  a  viscid,  stringy,  structureless  substance,  coagulated  by 
acetic  acid  ;  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  when  proceeding  from  the  bladder 
and  fauces  ;  acid,  when  coming  from  the  vagina;  not  albamiaoua- 
often  containing  large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  having  the 
jiroperty  of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline,  and  of  precipitating  tarinle 
phosphate.  It  usually  contains  some  amount  of  desquamated  epitL^ 
lium,  and  ft  few  globules,  perhaps  epithelial  nuclei  in  a  gr&Quiar 
state. 

"  Pus  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  through  suppuration  of  any 
part  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  from  an  «l»w 
in  some  contiguous  part  which  has  burst  into  them.  It  genendlr 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  urine,  '  forming  a 
dense  homogeneous  layer  of  a  pale-greenish  cream  colour,  seldom 
hanging  in  ropes  in  the  fluid,  like  mucus,  and  becoming,  by  agitation, 
completely  diffused  through  it.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  neither 
prevents  this  diffusion,  nor  dissolves  the  deposit.  If  a  portion  of  tb« 
deposited  pus  be  agitated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  liquor  potosaie,  H 
forma  a  dense,  translucent,  gelatinous  mass.  On  decanting  some 
urine  from  the  deposited  pus,  the  presence  of  albiunen  may  be  de- 
tected hy  heat  and  nitric  acid.'  The  pus  globules  may  lie  recognised 
under  the   microscope,   and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  reveals  tba 
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cKaracteristic  nuclei,  1.  When  pus  comes  from  the  arini/erottatiihea, 
the  kidney  being  in  a  confirmed  state  of  suppurative  disorganization, 
it  may  sometimes  be  found  moulded  in  the  form  of  the  tubules ;  but 
at  all  events  it  may  be  presumed  to  come  from  this  source,  if  con- 
stantly present  in  the  urine,  and  equably  diffused  through  it,  and  if 
there  are  the  other  signs  of  kidney  disease  to  be  presently  described. 
2.  Pus  from  the  bladder  will  probably  be  mixed  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  mucus,  constituting  muco-purulent  matter.  3.  Pus  from  an 
abscess  will  be  variable  in  quantity,  and  not  equally  diffused.  We 
must  here  remark  that  a  few  pus  globules  are  often  mixed  with  epi- 
thelial debris  without  the  urine  being  albuminous." 

TrecUmerU, — ^The  exciting  cause  must  be  removed  or  modified  be- 
fore a  cure  can  be  effected.  Best  in  the  recumbent  posture  should 
be  prescribed,  with  the  pelvis  raised,  and  opium  administered  as  an 
enema,  to  relieve  pain,  together  with  gentle  laxatives.  Local  bleed- 
ing, unless  the  inflammation  runs  very  high,  seems  only  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms  by  reducing  the  patient's  strength  ;  and  mercurials  are, 
for  the  most  pai-t,  worse  than  useless.  Counter-irritation  on  the 
hypogastric  region  in  general  affords  relief  When  the  inflammation 
is  subdued,  buchu,  uva  ttrgi,  and  pareira  hraoa  are  often  useful,  with 
the  addition  of  the  mineral  acids,  if  a  disposition  to  deposit  phos- 
phates exist.  Copaiba,  cubebs,  and  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron 
have  often  a  beneficial  effect  when  given  in  small  doses,  and  when 
the  inflammation  has  greatly  abated.  As  the  cure  progresses,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  advantageous  to  use  simple  injections  of  tepid 
water,  slightly  acidulated  by  the  addition  of  ten  drops  of  the  diluted 
nitric  acid  to  two  ounces  of  warm  water.  If,  however,  pain  or  irrita- 
tion be  excited  by  their  use,  they  must  be  at  once  discontinued.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  this  proceeding,  especially  when  the  urine  is  foetid 
and  loaded  with  mucus  and  phosphates,  are  very  great.  The  best 
means  for  washing  out  the  bladder  is  a  double  catheter  with  a  syringe 
adapted  to  one  of  the  orifices.  Best,  the  recumbent  posture,  with 
the  pelvis  raised,  opiate  enemata,  counter-irritation  on  the  hypo- 
gastrium  by  means  of  the  niti-ate  of  silver,  pareira  with  the  mineral 
acids,  the  regulation  of  the  bowels  by  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  a 
regimen  rather  generous  than  otherwise,  are  the  remedies  most  gene- 
rally useful 

WARTS. 

Preputial  gonorrhoea  frequently  gives  rise  to  warts,  the  position  of 
which  may  be  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce.  They 
vary  much  in  size  and  number,  being  sometimes  few  and  small,  some- 
times large  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  parta  If  few  and  small,  they 
soon  disappear  under  the  repeated  application  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per ;  but  if  large,  the  preferable  proceeding  is  removal  by  scissors,  fol- 
lowed by  occasional  application  of  the  sulphate  of  copper. 


fllYMOSiS    AND     PARArHYMOSIS, 


PHTMOSin   AKD   l-ABAPHYUOSia 

Id  moat  ioBtances  the  pi'opuco  can  be  easily  retracted  orer  tli4 
glaus  even  during  erection  ;  iu  some  cases,  however,  this  is  imprfto- 
ticable,  and  aach  a  stage  is  termed  phymosia.  It  may  be  either  an* 
genit/d  or  accidental.  In  the  latter  case  it  ia  often  produced  by  in- 
flammatioD,  and  consequent  swelling  of  the  pitpuce  friim  an  atUiclc 
of  gonorrhtEu,  by  the  cioitrizatioD  of  ulcers,  the  presence  of  witrt% 
lice.  When  the  phymoais  exists  only  in  a  slight  degree,  no  great  m- 
convenience  is  felt,  nor  ia  any  special  treatment  requisite  -,  but  when 
it  occurs  to  a  gi-eater  estent,  the  mutter  secreted  coUects  beneaith  th« 
prepuce,  giving  rise  to  considerabte  irritation,  and  to  a  discliarge  re- 
aembliog  gleet,  which  often  excites  ulceration.  If  the  ori6ce  is  Tery 
mnch  contracted,  much  pain  and  suffering  are  esperienccd  in  paaaing 
water.  If  inflammation  arise,  the  prepuce  becomes  enormously  dw- 
tended,  and  by  its  mechanical  pressure  frequently  causes  great  pain. 
When  inflammation  occurs,  the  most  active  antiphlogistic  remedies 
must  bo  adopted.  Fomentations  and  poultices  must  bo  applied,  and 
suspension  of  the  part  resorted  to,  together  with  anti]>hlogi»tic  treat- 
ment ;  and  should  the  inflammation  still  continue  unchecked,  or  re- 
tention of  urine  take  place,  or  should  the  phymoaia  depend  on  w&rtt^ 

Fig.  332. 
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From  hinm. 

on  obstinate  or  irritable  sores,  or  on  an  ulcerated  condition  of  tba 
surfaces  of  the  prepuce  and  glans,  the  prepuce  must  be  slit  up  liy 
an  operation.  This  is  effected  by  inserting  a  director  by  the  side  of 
the  fnenura,  introducing  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury  npon  it,  transfix- 
ing the  prepuce  and  slitting  it  up,  one  or  two  small  auttirca  being  then 
passed  through  the  edges  of  the  wound  to  prevent  the  eepamUon  of 
the  internal  and  external  integuments.  The  imseemly  appearance  of 
the  flaps  is  soon  and  almost  entirely  removed  by  iuteretitia)  absorptioa. 
If  the  phymoaia  depend  upon  too  great  length  of  the  prepuoe,  which 
not  unfrequently  happens,  eaiiccially  when  it  ia  congenital,  this  may 
be  drawn  forwards  from  the   extremity  of  the  glana,  and  ■  i 
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of  it  removed  by  a  circular  incision,  the  same  precaution  being 
afterwards  taken  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  integuments  and 
lining  membranes  by  slight  sutures. 

An  opposite  condition  of  the  pref)uce  often  exists,  where,  hav- 
ing been  drawn  back  over  the  glans,  it  is  incapable  of  being  re- 
turned. This  is  called  paraphymosis.  The  cause  of  this  is  in  almost 
every  instance  a  partial  phymosis.  When  it  assumes  this  condition, 
it  acts  as  a  tight  ligature,  consti-icting  the  urethra,  and  impeding  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  glans,  which  in  consequence  becomes 
oedematous  and  inflamed,  and  unless  the  strangulation  is  quickly 
relieved,  gangrene  ensues.  When  the  constriction  is  only  slight,  it 
will  yield  to  the  local  application  of  cold  and  a  manipulation  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  taxis  :  but  if  this  fail,  the  constriction  must  be 
divided ;  and  this  is  best  effected  by  depressing  the  penis,  separating 
the  swellings  behind  and  before  the  constriction,  and  with  a  sharps 
pointed  curved  bistoury  dividing  the  stricture.  The  symptoms  will 
be  at  once  relieved,  although  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  return  the 
prepuce  immediately  after  the  operation. 

Besides  the  local  sequences  of  gonorrhoea  already  referred  to,  and 
others  which  will  afterwards  be  described,  gonorrhoea  has  the  power 
of  impressing  certain  individuals  with  constitutional  affections,  in  this 
respect  having  a  resemblance  to  syphilis,  although  the  affections  are  of 
a  different  character  from  those  produced  by  syphilis,  and  much  more 
unusual  in  their  occurrence.  These  chiefly  are  certain  affections  of 
the  skin,  of  a  roseolar  or  papular  character,  or  resembling  pityriasis  ; 
affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat ;  inflammations  of 
the  testicle;  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  and  gonorrhoea!  sclerotiti& 
This  form  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  as  the  one  disease  has  its  chief  seat  in  the 
sclerotic  coat  and  the  other  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  one  is  a  con- 
stitutional effect  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  other — namely,  gonorrhoeal 
conjunctivitis — a  consequence  of  the  a])plication  of  gonorrhoeal  matter 
to  the  eye. 

SYPHILIS. 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  various  morbid  appearances,  which  are 
arranged  into  two  grand  divisions — namely,  the  local  or  prinuMri/, 
and  the  constiiviional  symptoms  of  the  disease ; — the  former  consistr 
ing  of  certain  ulcerations,  commonly  termed  chancres,  and  consequent 
upon  them,  of  swellings  of  glands,  technically  called  buboes ;  the 
latter,  which  are  subdivided  into  the  secondary  and  tertiary  symp- 
toms, consisting  of  various  morbid  affections  of  the  skin,  mucous 
membrane,  periosteum,  bone,  and  other  textures. 

LOCAL  OB   PRIMARY   SYMPTOMS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  sores  on  the  penis  are  venereal ; 
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for  that  oigan  is,  liko  other  parte  of  tlie  body,  Imble  to  irritation  and 
inflammation  ;  and  common  excoriation  and  ulcers  may  form  on  it 
as  elaewLere.  Neither  must  ve  conclude  that  all  sores  cousequent  on 
sexual  intorcourao  ara  syphilitic,  as  excoriations  mfiy  be  pi'oduced  by 
sexual  intercourse,  which  originate  in  irritation,  or  in  the  contnot  of 
acrid  secretioaa,  not  venerea!  or  couttected  with  the  inoculation  of 
sypliilitic  virus,  Simple  excoriations  and  common  sores  ai'e  distin- 
guished ^by  their  hifitory  and  appeai'ance,  and  by  the  absence  of  th« 
peculiar  ehai-acters  of  the  various  forma  of  venereal  ulcers.  Venereal 
ulcers  do  not  form  immediately  on  the  application  of  venereal  poison ;  ■ 
certain  interval  elapses,  varying  in  duration  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  virus  is  applied.  When  the  siuface  to  which  it  is  apjiUed 
is  entire,  ulcer  rarely  appearafor  five  or  six  days,  and  ofteo  the  inter- 
val is  longer  ;  but  when  it  is  applied  to  a  broken  surface,  the  appear- 
ances come  on  much  more  rapidly,  the  wound  becomes  painfnl,  and 
in  many  instances  decided  symptoms  of  syphilitic  ulcer  are  percep- 
tible in  twenty-four  hours.  There  are  several  kinds  of  veacreal 
ulcers,  which,  though  ihey  all  originate  in  a  common  cause,  namely, 
the  application  of  venereal  virus,  yet  dilfer  materially  fix)m  each 
other  both  in  the  character  of  the  primary  sores,  and  in  the  sobsd- 
queat  constitutional  symptoms.  As  the  technic<d  term,  chancre,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  applicable  only  to  those  ulcers  which  have  a  cor- 
roded appearance,  many  prefer  the  expressions  primary  sores,  or  pri- 
mary ulcers.  Primary  venereal  sorea  are  of  various  kinds ;  bnt 
those  which  are  most  remai-kablc,  aod  so  clearly  defined  by  their 
distinctive  cliaracters  as  to  present  no  difficulty  of  discrimination,  are 
the  four  following  r — 

I.  T/ie  Simi>le  Venereal-  UlcM". — This — called  by  some  writers  th*, 
common  venereal  ulcer,  and  hy  others  the  elevated  ulcer — is  found'.' 
more  frequently  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  in  thtt 
sulcus  behind  the  corona  glandts,  than  in  any  other  situations.  It  is 
also  often  met  with  on  the  glans,  and  usually  there  are  more  aoroc 
than  one.  When  the  sore  results  from  the  application  of  the  virufl 
to  an  entire  surface,  the  firat  symptoms  are  itching  and  redness,  fol- 
lowed by  vesication,  and  the  pustule  gives  way  and  dischargee  its 
contents  either  by  the  bursting  of  the  cuticle,  or  by  a  portion  of  the 
scab  becoming  detached,  and  thus  exposing  the  ulcer  imdemeatli. 
Such  are  the  changes  in  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage.  The  form 
of  the  ulcer  is  usually  circular,  or  neai'ly  so  j  its  surface  concave ;  its 
colour  pale,  surrounded  by  a  bright  inflammatory  areola ;  the  di»- 
charge  rather  ichorish  ;  and  the  i)ain  considerable.  Such  are  tba 
ai>peanutces  during  the  second  stage,  when  the  viinis  contained  in  the 
matter  is  most  calculated  to  propagate  the  disease.  In  the  Daxt  atnga, 
the  surface  of  the  sore,  instead  of  being  depressed,  becomes  covervd 
ovei-  with  gran  Illations,  which  are  pale  and  flabby,  and  rise  like  a  snwU 
fungus  above  the  surronnding  parts  ,-  the  ring  of 
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becomes  indistinct.  This  is  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  reparation  or 
granulation,  and  is  succeeded  by  cicatrization.  By  these  distinctive 
characters,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  surrounding  induration,  phage* 
deena,  or  elevation  of  the  edges,  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  out. 
When  the  sore  arises  from  the  application  of  the  virus  to  an 
abraded  surface,  the  part  very  soon  becomes  painful,  a  scab  forms, 
and  in  the  subsequent  progress  the  appearances  are  as  already  de- 
scribed* 

TrecUmerU, — It  is  extremely  desirable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease  as  speedily  as  possible,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  the  removal  of  the  local  disease  be  accomplished  very  early  by 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  part  affected,  a  perfect  protection  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  ensured  against  constitutional  symp 
toms.  That  the  chance  of  securing  this  protection  diminishes  as  the 
destruction  is  deferred,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  if  it  be  effected 
within  the  first  two  or  three  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
specific  or  inflammatory  process,  or  perhaps  at  any  time  until  near 
the  period  of  the  bursting  of  the  matrix  vesicle,  while  the  disease  is 
local,  the  constitution  may  be  preserved  untainted.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  the  virus  is  contained  in  the  discharge  secreted  during  the 
second  stage,  and  that  this  is  consequently  the  period  which  is  most 
£skvourable  for  the  employment  of  the  test  of  inoculation,  and  in  which 
the  constitution  is  particularly  apt  to  be  affected,  or  the  disease  to  be 
communicated  by  sexual  intercourse. 

A  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  surgeon  will  be,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  that  stage ;  or,  to  cut  it  shorty  if  it  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent :  in  either  case,  his  plan  will  be  to  convert  the  sore  into  a  simple 
ulcer  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  affected  part ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  institute  the  ectrotic  treatment.  Of  the  various  means 
adopted  for  this  end,  that  most  generally  employed  is  the  application 
of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which  should  be  applied  so  efficiently  as 
to  ensure  the  complete  destruction  of  the  affected  part.  This  is  done 
in  the  first  stage,  not  only  with  the  view  of  stopping  the  disease,  but 
also  of  affording  a  protection  against  constitutional  sequelie  ;  in  the 
second  stage,  only  with  the  hope  of  cutting  short  the  disease.  This 
is  the  mode  of  destruction  which  I  have  generally  preferred ;  and  for 
after  dressings,  I  have  in  many  cases  applied  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
dry  lint,  and  on  the  falling  off  of  the  scab  have  found  the  sore  healed : 
in  other  instances  I  have  used  watery  dressings,  or  black  wash. 
Such  is  the  treatment  in  the  second  stage  ;  in  the  third,  the  imme- 
diate object  aimed  at  is,  to  repress  the  elevation  of  the  granulations ; 
and  that  can  be  very  conveniently  done  by  occasionally  pencilling 
them  very  lightly  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
in  the  intervals,  applying  to  the  part  either  simple  watery  dress- 
ings, or  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  as  the  appearances  may 
indicate. 
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-The  situationa  in  wlilch  thU  sore  U 
9  prepuce,  both  ou  its  internal  unil  J 


II.  Uleef  with  EtevaUd 
most  freqnently  found  ar 
external  surfaces,  in  the  fossa  behind  the  corona  glandia,  and  un  tha 
corona  glanJb  itself.  It  is  also  very  frequently  found  nt  the  morjiin 
of  the  prepuco,  wliere  it  is  apt  to  occaaion  phyinoais.  Its  formation 
may  take  place  very  epeedily  after  sexual  intercourse,  if  the  virus  haa 
been  applied  to  an  abraded  surface,  or  not  till  after  some  days,  if  the 
surface  has  been  entire.  The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  thia 
ulcer  are,  that  the  mai^n  is  elevated  obove  the  aore  and  the  mxr- 
rounding  surliice,  and  also  slightly  indurated  ;  the  aurGice  is  exoavatod 
and  of  a  brownish  raw  colour,  and  of  irritable  appearance  without 
commencing  granulations.  The  discharge  b  thin,  the  pain  is  oon- 
siderable,  and  in  some  instances  the  destruction  bynlceration  is  some- 
what ra]>id.  Among  the  negative  markit  of  distinction  are  the  ab- 
ttenco  of  phagedsana,  and  of  induration  of  the  base,  or  the  surroanding 
parts.  It  is  u^iial  to  find  more  than  one  sore  at  the  some  time.  Tho 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  tfio  simple  venereal  sore. 

III.  The  SiiiUeriaH,  or  True  C'/taticre. — The  ordinary  sites  of  thia 
ulcer  are  the  glans  penis,  tho  fr^num,  the  fossa  behind  the  corona 
glandis,  and  the  body  of  the  penis.  The  first  is  the  most  frcquenL 
The  formation  of  thia  .sore  has  been  known  to  take  place  iu  one  day, 
but  in  some  ioatnnces,  not  for  some  weeks  ;  it  ia  uanuUy  founil,  Iiow* 
ever,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  from  that  to  the  seventh,  after 
sexual  intercourse.  Its  distinguishing  peculiarities  are,  that  after  a 
pustule  containing  matter,  an  ulcer  results,  the  form  of  which  is  cir- 
cular, or  approaching  to  circular ;  the  edges  either  regular  or  very 
slightly  indented ;  the  surface  ninch  excavated  without  the  appeanuice 
of  granulations,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  ash-coloured  substance  ; 
and  the  base  hard,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  hardness  U  usually  de- 
fined and  terminates  abruptly,  instead  of  gradimlly  blending  with  the 
aurrounding  parts.  The  progress  of  tho  ulcer  is  slow,  indolence  of 
action  being  a  distinguishing  peculiarity.  By  these  peculiarities 
together  with  the  negative  signs,  namely,  the  absence  of  phagedena, 
and  of  a  aurrounding  areola  of  inflammation,  the  diagnosis  ia  easily 
made  ont.  This  ulcer,  unlike  the  former,  is  in  most  instanoea 
Bolitaiy. 

The  treatment  of  this  chancre  is  tho  same  with  that  of  the  two 
former,  except  that  a  much  more  extensive  destruction,  by  means  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  necessary  in  order  to  enaure  the  entire  removal 
of  all  the  ports  aSected  with  hardening,  and  the  formation  of  a  simple 
healthy  ulcer  on  the  separation  of  the  eachar.  Lint  dipped  in  water, 
in  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  in  the  black  wash,  may  ba 
applied  iu  the  oi'dinary  dressings,  as  the  appoarance  of  the  ulcer  may 
indicate,  To  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the  iirimacy 
sores  we  shall  refer  in  a  future  page. 

IT.  PItagetlwnia  iScrre.— The  three  varieties,  namely,  phagedoma. 
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or  pbagedffinio  soro,  sloughing  or  gangrenoas,  and  sloughing  pha- 
gedsena,  called  by  some  writei*s  the  phagedena  gangrenosa,  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found, 
in  their  symptoms  and  in  their  treatment,  that  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  describe  them  together  than  to  assign  a  separate  section 
to  each.  The  term  phagedeena,  derived  from  ^ayoi,  to  eat^  is  well 
applied  to  this  kind  of  ulcer,  as  there  is  the  appearance  of  regular 
eating  away,  or  destruction  by  phagedenic  ulceration,  without  any 
attempt  at  granulation.  This  kind  of  destruction,  though  most 
commonly  seen  as  a  form  of  syphilis,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
syphilitic  disease. 

Phagedena,  or  a  phagedenic  ulcer,  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
following  peculiarities  : — The  edges  are  extremely  irregular  and  of  a 
dark-purplish  appearance,  a  red  colour  extending  a  considerable  way 
into  the  surrounding  parts  ;  they  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  at  parts 
inverted ;  the  surface  of  the  sore  is  uneven,  and  extends  underneath 
the  edges ;  it  is  of  a  livid  or  dark-red  colour,  and,  together  with  the 
edges,   has  a  very  irritable  appearance.     It  is  covered   by  a  thin 
ichorish    bloodly    discharge.      The    sore    enlarges    with    alarming 
mpidity,  and  the  destructive  process  may  continue  to  be  carried  on 
either  by  ulceration  alone,  or,  which  is  more  common,  by  ulceration 
together  with  sloughing,  so  as  to  constitute  the  variety  called  by  some 
writers  the  sloughing  phagedena,  and  by  others  the  phagedena  gan- 
grenosa.    In  the  other  variety,  namely,  the  sloughing  sore,  the  de- 
struction is  by  sloughing  alone;  the  sore  enlarges  by  the  formation 
of  one  slough  after  another,  and  the  surface  of  the  sore  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slough,  instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  of  granula- 
tions, has  a  raw,  red,  irritable  appearance.     These  three  varieties 
exhibit  the  same  appearance  of  edges,  and  occur  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
sore,  there  being  in  the  phagedenic  sore  an  irregular  appearance  of 
the  'Surface,  occasioned  by  the  ulcerative  process ;  in  the  sloughing 
phagedena  the  same  appearance  at  some  parts,  and  a  wet,  ash-coloured 
slough  at  others  ;  and  in  the  sloughing  variety  a  wet  slough  covering 
the  sore.     The  character  of  each  of  these  ulcers  is  so  peculiar,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  ivom.  each  other,  or 
from  any  of  the  syphilitic  ulcera  formerly  described.    A  high  degree  of 
constitutional  disturbance  attends  each  of  these  three  varieties.     The 
tongue  is  white,  the  skin  dry,  the  pulse  quick  and  small,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  prostration  of  strength,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  high 
irritative  fever ;  which,  when  the  disease  is  extensive  and  of  long 
continuance,  is  apt  to  assume  the  typhoid  type,  and  that  sometimes 
quickly.     Individuals  whose  constitutions  have  been  rendered  irri- 
table by  intemperance,  by  want  of  proper  food  or  regular  rest,  by  living 
in  damp  or  confined  situations,  or  by  leading  irregular  lives,  are  those 
in  whom  phagedenic  ulceration  is  most  apt  to  take  place,  and  in  whom. 
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it  is  likely  to  proceed  to  the  most  altirmiDg  reaulta.     On  this  subject  I 
Professor  Samuel  Cooper  says  ; — "The  cauaea  of  phageiltenio  atoera*  1 
tion  may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  condition  of  the  individtud'a 
health ;  to  his  having  neglected  to  restrict  himself  to  proper  regimeru  j 
to  his  having  been  guilty  of  excess  ;  or  to  his  having  neglected  aonw 
other  kind  of  piimary  sore  at  its  commencement." 

Treatment. — Of  all  methoja  of  treatment  of  these  thre«  vari«ti«a 
of  uloera,  I  prefer  for  local  treatment  the  energetic  destruction  of  tlis 
whole  of  the  nicer  by  means  of  an  eschai'Otic,  followed  up  with  tho 
use  of  a  soothing  poultico,  and  afterwards  of  water-dressings,  either 
simple  or  medicated ;  and  for  constitutional  treatment,  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  hygienic  arrangemente,  regulation  of  tlie  stonutofa 
and  bowels,  generous  digestible  diet,  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
skin,  tho  use  of  wine,  and,  above  all,  of  opium,  given  several  times  a 
day,  BO  as  to  keep  the  sj^tem  decidedly  under  its  influence. 

The  above  statements,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  point  oat 
clearly  the  distinctive  characters,  and  the  treatment  of  the  princij)*! 
forms  of  primary  venereal  sores. 


The  Consecutive  or  Constitutional  Symptoms  of  Syphilia  aro  ^ 
divided  iuto  two  grand  classes — the  secondary  and  tertiary  ;  th«  | 
former  comprehending  cej'tain  eruptions  on  the  skiu,  adiictions  of  tb« 
mucous  nieml>i'anc,  and  ii'itia  ;  the  latter,  afTeclioua  of  bone,  peria*>  I 
teum,  certain  tubercular  ailectious,  assuming  in  many  oases  the  c 
ractera  of  rupia  promtnens,  and  ending  in  irritable  acres,  offeotJOM  1 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  iritis. 


SECOHDABY   AFFECTIONS. 

The  priuciijal  eruptions  are  the  papular,  the  pustular,  the  soaly,  a 
the  tubercular. 

I.  The  Papjilar  Eruption. — The  papnlar  eruption,  or  veneraat  j 
lichen,  as  it  has  been  designated,  is  preceded  hy  fever,  which  ib  at> 
tended  with  pains  in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  larger  joiutji,  and 
sometimes  in  tho  chest,  where  a  feeling  of  anxiety  is  at  times  ex- 
perienced. The  pains  are  most  severe  at  night,  and  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, which  are  at  their  height  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruptJoB, 
do  not  cease  when  the  eruption  comes  out,  but  continue  as  long  as 
successive  crops  appear.  The  eruption  is  of  the  papular  form,  the 
part  being  at  first  of  a  red  colour,  varying  in  brightness  in  different 
cases ;  by  and  by,  however,  there  is  the  appearance  of  pustules  with 
elevated  tups,  containiDg  lymph  or  matter ;  and  afterwards,  when  tlie 
eruption  is  on  the  decline,  it  presents  iu  the  desquamating  stage  a 
scaly  apjiearance  from  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  ;  the  colour  being  in 
this  stage  much  piUer,  and  having  a  copper  tinge.  The  time  of  the 
Bppaaranoe  of  the  eruption  after  the  primary  symptoms  is  voiy  Tui- 
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able.  In  many  examples  the  eraption  is  found  all  over  the  body,  but 
is  usually  most  copious  on  the  face,  chest,  back,  and  belly ;  and 
frequently,  after  having  entirely  subsided,  it  returns  at  very  uncertain 
intervals,  though  each  successive  attack  is  in  general  less  extensive,  and 
accompanied  with  less  febrile  derangement.  Passive  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  very  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  this  erup- 
tion ;  and  it  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  the  tonsils, 
and  the  fauces,  which  for  the  most  part  are  red  and  swollen,  and  present 
a  raw  appearance,  and  are  often  covered  with  an  aphthous  coating. 
There  is  difliculty  of  deglutition,  and  at  times  the  glands  of  the  neck 
become  swollen.  It  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  not  to 
confound  the  desquamating  stage  of  the  papular  eruption  with  the 
scaly  eruption  to  be  presently  described. 

The  exhibition  of  mercury  forms  no  part  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  this  aflection,  experience  showing  that,  when  taken  before  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  eruption,  it  increases  the  fever  and  local  pains,  and 
when  a^ler  its  appearance,  it  seems  to  be  followed  by  increase  of  the 
local  pains,  and  recurrence  of  eruption.  It  is  only  after  the  desqua- 
mating stage  is  over,  that  its  exhibition  can  be  ventured  upon  with 
any  advantage,  and,  indeed,  without  being  injurious  ;  and  even  then 
it  is  not  essential,  or  even  useful,  except  when  given  in  small  altera- 
tive doses,  and  combined  with  some  antimonial,  or  with  sarsaparilla. 
The  treatment  which  is  recommended  by  many  authorities,  and  which 
I  have  found  very  satisfactory,  consists  in  the  strict  adherence  to 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  until  all  febrile  symptoms  have  completely 
subsided ;  in  purging  the  bowels  very  smartly  at  the  commencement, 
and  afterwards  keeping  them  in  an  open  state  by  cooling  aperient 
medicines ;  in  producing  determination  to  the  skin  by  saline,  anti- 
monial,  and  other  suitable  diaphoretic  medicines,  so  as  to  promote 
the  coming  out  of  the  eruption ;  in  preserving  the  surface  of  the 
body  warm  ;  in  enjoining  confinement  to  the  house  while  painful 
symptoms  continue  ;  in  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  use 
of  nutritious,  but  light  and  digestible  food ;  and,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  eruption  and  of  all  febrile  symptoms,  the  employment  of  a 
course  of  sarsaparilla  and  iodide  of  potassium,  with  all  judicious 
means  for  restoring  the  strength  and  improving  the  general 
health. 

II.  I%e  Pustular  Eruption, — In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  preceded  by  febrile  symptoms,  with 
local  pain&  In  some  persons  successive  crops,  and  also  the  co-exist- 
ence of  pustules  in  different  stages  are  observable.  The  matter  which 
forms  dries  into  a  thick  scab,  below  which  a  superficial  ulcer  is  con- 
cealed, the  mildness  of  which,  and  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to 
spread,  distinguish  it  from  the  tubercular  eruption.  On  the  healing 
of  the  ulcer  and  the  separation   of  the  scab,  the  cicatrix  has  a 
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discoloured  appenrance.     The  eame  treatment  U  found    aseful  as  b 
tlie  papular  ernptiun. 

III.  T/te  Scaly  Eruption. — The  scaly  eruption,  as  was  noticed  by 
Hunter,  is  sometiiuea  preceded  by  efflorescence  of  tlie  whole  body, 
and  presents,  as  Dr.  Willau  remarked,  a  mottled-red  appearance  of 
the  ?kin,  similar  to  that  of  roseola  aunulata ;  this,  however,  in  a  short 
time  ]iassea  away,  and  leaves  the  akin  covered  with  scur&  or  soales. 
The  sicaly  eruption  usually  exhibits  the  apjiearance  either  of  syphilittA 
lepra  or  of  By|]hilitic  psoriasLs.  In  nyphititic  lepra  the  spots  ou 
skin  are  of  a  circular  form,  of  a  reddish,  or  wliat  la  called  s  cop] 
colour ;  they  iire  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
the  circumference  of  each  spot  ia  rather  more  elevated  than  ita  centre. 
The  patches  are  in  general  distinct  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  colour,  and  the  cuticle  over  them  doaquaioatea^ 
giving  to  the  spot  a  scaly  appearance.  The  eruption  is  nsiially  most 
copious  upon  the  forehead,  back  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  groin.  In 
syphilitic  psoiinsis  the  spots,  instead  of  being  circular  and  large,  ars 
small,  irregular,  and  less  elevated.  The  appearance  caused  by  t1 
eruption  varies  in  different  parts  of  tho  body  ;  for  exaniple — wl 
pai'ts  are  affected  which  are  naturally  in  contact,  a 
between  the  nates  or  under  the  arms,  the  skin,  instead  of  presenting 
a  scaly  appearance,  becomes  elevated  and  moist,  is  destitute  of  scales, 
and  is  covered  with  a  whitish  secretion  ;  when  it  attacks  the  palms 
of  tho  hands,  or  the  soles  of  the  feet,  instead  of  forming  scales,  the 
whole  cuticle  is  thrown  off,  and  is  followed  by  the  formation  of 
another  cuticle,  which  is  thrown  off  in  tho  same  manner.  Tho  afieo- 
tion  of  the  throat  which  accompanies  the  scaly  eniption  is  peculiar ; 
the  tonsils  are  the  part  usually  affected,  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
Hunter,  thtiro  is  "a  fair  loss  of  substance,  pai't  being  dug  out,  as  it 
were,  from  the  body  of  the  tonsil  with  undermined  edges.  This  is 
commonly  very  foul,  having  thick  white  matter  adhering  to  it,  like  a 
slough  which  cannot  be  washed  away." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  scaly  eruption,  most  surgeoM 
of  great  ex])erieuce  agree,  that  mercury  is  the  most  valuable  remi 
when  judiciously  given,  in  moderato  doses,  and  only  to  such  an 
as  will  not  produce  derangement  of  the  general  health,  or 
much,  if  any,  sahvation.  The  rule  I  have  observed  in  the 
this  medicine  is,  to  discontinue  it  as  soon  as  the  eruptit 
appears,  or  the  gums  become  in  tho  slightest  degree  affected.  The 
effects  of  meiMury  in  the  scaly  and  papular  eruptions  are  very 
diObrent  indeed  :  and  hence  arises  the  importance  already  mentioned 
of  not  mistaking  for  the  former  the  desquamating  stage  of  the  tatter. 
It  is  always  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  mercury  in  thia, 
as  well  as  in  other  states,  must  bo  administered  with  judgment 
discretion.  If  there  be  much  accompanying  pain,  or  au  irrita) 
state  of  constitution,  or  much  derangement  of  the  general  healtb, 
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employment  of  mercury  will  be  not  only  not  useful,  but  positively 
injurious.  The  proper  treatment  for  such  states  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  instituted ;  and  when  the  symptoms  unfavourable  to 
the  use  of  mercury  have  been  removed,  it  may  then  be  tried,  and  in 
many  instances  the  happiest  effects  will  result.  Of  the  three  modes 
of  administering  mercury,  namely,  of  friction,  fumigation,  and  in- 
ternal administration,  I  prefer  the  last.  The  best  mode  of  employ- 
ing fumigation  is  that  propose  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  which  consists  in 
evaporating  calomel  and  water  by  means  of  a  lamp  and  an  apparatus 
for  confining  the  vapour. 

IV.  Tubercular  Eruption, — This  form  of  eruption  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  languor,  debility,  severe  nocturnal  pains,  and  derangement 
of  the  general  health.  Tubercles,  but  little  raised  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  make  their  appearance ;  they  are  very  painful  and 
irritable;  the  skin  becomes  red,  and  after  its  ulceration  a  crust 
forms,  the  removal  of  which  exposes  a  foul  and  very  irritable 
ulcer,  with  inflamed  irregular  edges,  and  with  no  disposition  to  take 
on  a  healthy  action.  In  many  instances,  these  ulcers  after  some  time 
exhibit  a  peculiar  appearance,  in  consequence  of  a  healing  process 
taking  place  in  the  centre,  while  the  ulcer  extends  at  its  circumference 
by  phagedsenic  edges.  The  joints,  and  especially  the  knees  and 
ankles,  are  often  exceedingly  painful,  the  pain  increasing  at  nighfc, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  actually  inflamed.  The  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  accompanies  this  eruption,  is  of  a  most 
formidable  character.  Beginning  generally  on  the  pharynx  or  velum 
palati,  where  an  aphthous  sore  presents  itself,,  it  rapidly  spreads  along 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  nose,  and  is  extremely  apt  to 
give  rise  to  destruction  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  as  well  as  to  exten- 
sive caries,  and  destruction  of  the  spongy,  ethmoid,  and  other  bones, 
with  the  usual  train  of  disti*essing  consequences  resulting  from  that 
destruction.  This  einiptiou  is,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  a  formidable  character ;  but  when  it  takes  place  in  indi- 
viduals of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  when  the  system  has  been  ren- 
dered irritable  by  intemperance  or  by  the  injudicious  use  of  mercury, 
its  consequences  are  usually  painful  in  the  extreme. 

TreatmerU. — During  a  considerable  number  of  years,  I  have  had  an 
extensive  experience  of  the  various  modes  of  treatment  in  the  female 
syphilis  ward  of  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  and  my  experience 
there  and  elsewhere  is,  that  no  treatment  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  so  beneficial  in  this  form  of  secondary  Sjrphilis  as  that  which  I 
have  described  as  being  so  in  syphilitic  phagedsenic  ulcer. 

CONDTLOHATA. 

Condylomata,  or  mucous  tubercles,  differ  from  primary  warts,  in 
being  produced  by  a  constitutional  condition,  and  not  by  irritating 
discharges,  or  want  of  cleanliness.     For  the  treatment  of  condy- 
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lomata  nothing  more  satisfiu^tory  could  be  desired  than  the  gentle 
internal  administration  of  mercury,  to  a  yety  slight  extent^  and  the 
constant  application  of  the  black  lotion.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
these  excrescences  disappear. 

T/iA  Tertiary  Affectwns^  consisting  of  certain  tubercular  formations^ 
having  many  of  the  characters  of  rupia  prominens,  and  often  degene- 
rating into  foul  and  irritable  ulcers ;  affections  of  the  periosteum ;  of 
the  bones,  often  ending  in  ulceration,  or  caries,  or  necrosis,  or  nodes, 
or  enostosis,  a  most  formidable  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  and  nostrils,  giving  rise  to  very  distressing  results,  and 
iritis,  seldom  occur  until  a  long  period  after  the  cessation  of  the 
primary  symptoms,  and  rarely  until  after  the  secondary  eiymptoms 
have  either  disappeared  entirely  or  ceased  for  a  veiy  considerable  time. 
The  treatment  of  these  affections  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
general  principles  formerly  laid  down. 

The  three  following  subjects  are  deserving  of  much  fuller  discus- 
sion than  my  limits  will  permit : — 1.  Inoculation,  and  other  modes  of 
communicating  sjrphilis.  2.  The  use  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis.     3.  Syphilization. 

InocuUUwn, — The  results  of  inoculation  have  been  attended  to 
by  many  observers,  and  by  none  more  carefully  than  by  M.  Kicord 
of  Paris.  The  results  of  his  experiments  are,  that  the  pus  of  primary 
Sjrphilitic  sores,  in  their  ulcerative  and  progressive  stages,  produces  the 
characteristic  pustule,  whilst  that  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis 
produces  nothing,  any  more  than  that  of  chancres  in  the  period  of 
reparation.  In  other  words,  primary  syphilis  is  communicable  by 
inoculation,  but  secondary  and  tertiary  are  not.  The  results  of  M. 
Ricord's  experiments  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Dr.  Mairion,  who 
made  experiments  in  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and*  fifty-seven 
cases  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Louvain;  and  not  only  in  the 
results  of  inoculation,  but  also  as  to  their  being  communicable  from 
one  person  to  another,  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  forms  of 
syphilis  present  remarkable  differences.  Primary  syphilis  is  com- 
municable by  inoculation  and  by  contagion ;  the  latter  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  being  the  most  common  means  of  propagating 
the  disease — the  thin  condition  of  the  epidermis,  the  moisture  and 
friction,  all  rendering  absorption  easy.  Sometimes  the  disease  lny? 
been  communicated  to  the  fingers  of  medical  men  by  inoculation, 
while  making  the  necessary  examinations  per  vaginam  in  labours. 
Secondary  syphilis,  although  not  communicable  by  inoculation,  is  by 
inheritance  ;  and  also,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  mother  to  child,  from. 
husband  to  wife,  and  from  nurse  to  child,  the  virus  being  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  tainted  secretion.  The  mouth  of  the 
infant,  for  instance,  infects  the  nurse,  or  the  breast  of  the  nurse  the 
mouth  of  the  infismt ;  and  in  such  cases  there  is  often  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  disease  has  passed  from  nurse 
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to  cliild,  or  from  cliild  to  nurse.  **  These  aUemeUwe  affections  are  only 
too  frequent ; — henoe  arises  a  question :  Is  there  any  means  of  de- 
termining whether  the  disease  has  passed  from  the  nurse  to  the  child, 
or  from  the  child  to  the  nurse  ?  If  the  disease  exist  in  both  indi- 
viduals at  the  same  time,  and  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  consecutive 
disease,  one  can  only  form  a  probable  opinion  from  the  state  of  health 
of  the  feither  and  mother,  the  chUd,  and  husband  of  the  nurse,  and 
from  the  tiine  at  which  the  disease  showed  itself  in  one  or  other  of 
them,  which  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  one  may 
be  certain  that  the  child  has  communicated  the  disease  to  the  nurse, 
if  it  has  ulcers  in  the  foss»  nasales,  tubercular  pustules  in  a  scaly  or 
ulcerated  state  in  any  part  of  the  body,  with  marks  of  a  disease 
already  of  long  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  nurse  has  infected  the  child  if  she  has  ulcers  at  the  anus,  pustules 
on  the  body,  or  exostoses,  and  the  child  simply  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  or  anu&" 

On  the  use  of  Mercwry, — The  indiscriminate  use,  and  the  indiscri- 
minate withholding  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  ayphilis,  are  both 
practices  which  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  extremely  injudicious ; 
and  which,  fortunately  for  mankind,  are  in  a  great  measure  abandoned. 
That  much  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
exhibition  of  mercury ;  that  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
symptoms  have  often  been  aggravated,  and  frightful  mutilations  often 
been  induced  by  the  improper  and  excessive  use  of  this  medicine,  and 
that  such  severities  and  mutilations  are  much  less  common  since  a 
milder  and  more  prudent  practice  has  prevailed,  are  propositions  re- 
garding the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt. 
But  the  opinion  maintained  by  some  writers  who  are  unfavourable  to 
the  use  of  mercury,  that  to  this  medicine,  and  not  to  syphilis,  are  to 
be  ascribed  many  affections  of  the  skin,  nose,  throat,  iris,  periosteum, 
and  bones — in  short,  the  conditions  which  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  forms  of  syphilis — is  clearly  incorrect,  inasmuch 
as  these  affections  may  occur,  and  often  have  occurred,  in  syphilitic 
patients  who  have  not  taken  any  mercury ;  whereas  in  no  instances 
where  mercury  is  given  in  other  diseases  do  we  find  it  produce  erup- 
tions and  other  affections  like  those  of  syphilis ;  in  no  instances  do 
we  find  it  produce  iritis,  disease  of  the  nose  or  of  the  bones.  In 
short,  these  affections  may  be  produced  by  syphilis  without  mercury, 
but  they  do  not  result  from  mercury  without  83rpliilis.  Ever  since 
syphilis  broke  out  in  this  country,  mercury  has  more  than  any  other 
medicine  obtained  the  general  confidence  of  the  profession,  notwith- 
standing much  random  and  injudicious  practice  in  its  exhibition,  from 
a  notion  which  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  it  is  not  only  a  specific  for 
syphilis,  but  that  the  disease  could  not  be  cured  without  it ;  and  not- 
withstanding, also,  the  many  substitutes  for  it  which  have  been  at 
various  times  proposed,  such  as  sarsaparilla,  guaiacnm,  nitric,  nitro- 
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muriatic  acids,  and  otber  medicinea.  Mr.  Rose,  wliile  Burgeon  to  one  I 
of  the  Regiuente  of  Guards,  inatitated  the  treatment  of  syphilis  I 
without  mercury,  in  the  ntiinerous  csaea  which  came  under  Uts  cars  H 
in  the  EUgimental  Hospital ;  and  he  there  fouDil  that  the  primaty  1 
eoree  got  well  without  mercury,  and  that  the  secondary  aymptoDiS 
generally  exhibited  nearly  the  same  characters  aa  usual,  and  were,  ms 
well  as  the  primary  symptoms,  removed  withuut  mercury  in  evtry 
instance,  a  few  cases  of  iritis  excepted ;  and  from  the«o  reeults  Mr. 
Rose  concluded,  that  syphilia  is  curable  without  mercury.  Matiy 
army  surgeons  adopted  the  same  views,  followed  the  same  pmcUoe, 
and  found  the  same  reaults.  The  strong  conatitutions  of  the  Boldi«ra, 
the  strict  regulation  of  their  diet,  and  freedom  from  exposure  to  ootd 
and  damp  while  under  treatment,  were  all  favourahle  for  enabling 
them  to  throw  off  the  poison  of  syphilis,  and  are  sapposed  by 
Bome  surgeons  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  suocessful  reralta  of 
this  treatment  in  the  cases  mentioned.  Mr.  Rose  found  that  the 
flame  treatment  was  not  successful  in  private  practice,  and  in  con- 
sequence, he  returned  at  length  to  the  usual  mode  of  treatment,  uid 
prescribed  mercury.  The  opinion,  therefore,  which  experience  neeniR 
to  justify  is,  that  as  yet  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  remedy  of 
equal  efficacy  with  mercury  for  extirjiating  the  poison  of  syphilis. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  be  used  in  every 
case,  but  with  due  discrimination  ;  and  when  prescribed,  it  ought  to 
be  with  moderation,  and  on  no  account  further  than  slightly  to  affect 
the  gums. 

In  oases  of  primary  sores,  if  the  ectrotio  treatment  has  been  8Ucoas»- 
fully  employed,  there  is  no  poison  in  the  system  to  extinguish,  and 
therefore  mercury  is  not  given.  When  tlie  cctrotic  treatment  ha* 
not  l)een  tried,  or  has  not  been  successful,  mercury  is  ^ven  in  the  three 
first  forms  of  primary  sore,  but  especially  in  liie  third.  Some  limit  its 
use  to  the  third  and  to  obstinate  cases  of  the  second,  not  allowing  it 
at  all  in  the  first,  in  which  it  cert.iinly  does  not  seem  so  essential. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  ]iroscribed  mercury  only  for  those  caaea  of 
the  first  variety  of  primary  sore  which  proved  obstinate  after  the  bm 
of  other  i-emediea.  In  the  phagedrenic  sore,  the  use  of  mercury  would 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  it  ought  therefore  not  to  he  prescribed. 
In  some  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms,  it  Is  both  ad- 
visahle  and  necessary  ;  in  cases  of  jiapular  eru])tion,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  almost  always  injurious,  except  as  a  mild  alte- 
rative afltr  the  auhsideuce  of  the  eruption.  In  the  pustular  eruption 
it  may  be  given,  if  the  treatment  previously  recommended  has  not 
had  the  desired  eflect,  and  the  disease  persists  or  returns;  in  the 
scaly  eruption,  and  especially  after  the  Hunterian  chancre.  It  is  in- 
dispensable, and  of  the  greatest  advantt^^  ;  in  tertiary  affections  of  J 
the  skin,  which  liave  not  yielded  to  other  treatment,  in  periostitiofl 
afleotiouB  of  tertiary  occurrence,  and  iu  all  oaaea  of  intia,  it  ought  tafl 
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be  prescribed.  Tbeae  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  mercury  is 
advisable.  The  conditions  in  which  its  use  is  undesirable  are,  an  in  - 
flamed  phagedsanio  or  sloughing  condition  of  sores,  whether  primary 
or  consecutive  ;  febrile  excitement ;  the  syphilitic  aflecdoos  suc- 
ceeding on  the  phagedienic  form  of  primary  sore ;  the  scrofulous 
diathesis ;  and  a  weak  and  irritable  condition  of  constitution. 

SypIiUizcUion, — This  term  is  used  to  signify  the  cure  of  syphilis  by 
inocidation  with  the  virus  of  chancre.  In  1844,  M.  Auzias  Turenne, 
while  trying  to  transfer  syphilis  from  man  to  the  monkey,  discovered 
that,  after  repeated  inoculations,  the  parts  of  the  animal  became  in- 
sensible of  being  affected  by  the  virus.  This  was  the  first  step  in  this 
somewhat  singular  subject  of  investigation  ;  and  to  this  condition, 
resulting  from  repeated  inoculation,  he  gave  the  appellation,  Syphili- 
2sation.  M.  Auzias  Turenne  took  up  the  idea  that  continued  in- 
oculation might  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  human  body  for 
the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  that 
view ;  but  before  their  results  were  published^  M.  Sperino  of  Turin, 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  experiments  of  M.  Auzias 
Turenne,  also  adopted  the  idea  of  using  a  continued  inoculation  with 
the  virus,  in  order  to  cure  syphilis ;  and  published  a  memoir  in  1851, 
giving  an  account  of  numerous  experiments,  to  show  that  constitu- 
tional symptoms  may  be  cured  by  repeated  inoculation.  For  some 
time  this  opinion  was  considered  absurd,  or  looked  upon  as  mere 
feincy ;.  but  it  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  other  able  observers^  and 
especially  of  Dr.  Boeck,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Norway,  whose  labours,  and  those  of  others  in  the  Scandinavian  king- 
dom, proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  state  named  by  M.  Auzias  Turenne 
Syphilization  may  be  induced  in  man,  and  that  by  it  syphilis  may  be 
cured  The  very  extraordinary  idea  was  entertained  by  some,  that 
inoculation  might  be  used  as  a  prophylactic  method.  But  this  notion 
was  soon  abandoned ;  and  Professor  Boeck,  and  most  others  who 
have  practised  inoculation,  now  hold  the  belief  that  it  is  justifiable, 
and  should  only  be  resorted  to  on  the  appearance  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  They  also  believe  that  when  secondary  syphilis  does  appear, 
the  earlier  it  is  employed  the  better ;  that  the  desired  result  will  be 
sooner  obtained,  if  employed  early  ;  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
procure  immunity  in  patients  who  have  taken  mercury ;  and  that 
relapses  are  more  apt  to  take  place  in  those  who  have  taken  that 
medicine.  The  Scandinavian  authorities  believe  that  syphilization 
can  be  used  for  curing  constitutional  syphilis,  and  that  it  oughi  to  be 
used.  This  last-mentioned  belief  is  grounded  on  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  only  successful,  but  that  it  does  less  harm  to  the  constitutioi^ 
than  mercury,  and  other  means  which  they  think,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  remedies,  should  be  looked  upon  as  pernicious  and  dreaded 
agents. 

The  parts  selected  for  inoculation  are  the  trunk  and  the  inside  of 
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the  thiglia  and  arms.  The  virus  employed  for  inoculation  may  b 
takeu  from  auy  form  of  chancre.  The  pustules  form  iu  a  few  days, 
and  with  the  matter  of  these  puatulca  repeated  inociilaliDns  must  he 
performed  until  no  reaulta  follow,  when  iuoculation  must  a^ain  be 
employed  with  virus  from  a  primary  Hore,  and  the  same  oourw 
pursued  until  itiooulatiou  csasea  to  produce  pustules.  The  use  of 
fresh  virus  is  resorted  to  a  considerable  number  of  times,  and  ought 
to  be  BO  when  the  matter  of  the  pustules  ceaaes  to  produce  any 
effect,  and  persevered  with  until  no  result  follows  inoculation 
with  virus  from  a  primary  sore.  The  constitutional  symptom* 
begin  to  improve  in  general  in  five  or  six  weeks,  but  it  may  be 
ten  or  twelve  months  before  they  cease  entirely,  and  appear  to 
to  be  eradicated.  My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  the  experience  of  fioeck,  and  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived,  or  to  state  the  experience  of  Malmaten,  Danielaaen,  J 
Olid  others,  who  have  practised  inoculation  with  syphilitic  virus,  nofcf 
only  for  the  cure  of  constitutional  syphilis,  but  also  to  determine  ita  ^ 
effects  in  curing  other  diseases.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  tedtona- 
nesB,  the  irksomenosa,  the  filthy  and  disgusting  nature  of  this  pro- 
posed mode  of  cure,  along  with  other  seriovts  counderatioos,  hav« 
hitherto  prevented  ita  adoption  by  all  autborities  in  these  islands,  iu.  i 
America,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  on  the  Continent. 

PEBMANENT  STRICTCEE. 

Exciting  ea/useg. — Repeated  gonorrhoeas  and  long-continued  gleets 
are  the  most  frequent  exciting  causes  of  stricture;  but  it  may  arise  from 
any  source  of  urethral  irritation,  such  as  mechanical  injury,  the  ttse  of 
injections  of  too  stimulating  a  character,  calculus  in  the  bladder,  the 
presence  of  Uthio  acid  or  of  phosphatic  deposit  in  the  urine,  intem- 
perance, or  contraction  consequent  on  ulceration  of  the  urethra,  how- 
ever such  ulceration  may  have  been  induced. 

Seat  of  StricCjtre. — Stricture  may  occur  at  any  situation  anterior  to 
the  prostatic  division  of  the  urethra ;  but  its  most  frequent  sit«a  are 
at  the  bulb,  at  the  natural  bend  of  the  penis  when  pcndnloua,  in  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  an  inch  behind  the  orifice,  aad  kt 
theorificoitself,  constituting  what  is  called orificial  stricture.  The  twp. 
first -mentioned  sites  arc  the  most  common.  In  77  out  of 
pies  of  stricture,  referred  to  by  Mr.  H.  Smith,  the  conatrictioQ  WM 
found  in  the  bulb  or  in  some  part  between  it  and  the  orifice  ;  and  ia 
21,  in  the  membranous  division  of  the  urethra.  For  making  clear  the 
most  frequent  sites  of  stricture,  Mr.  H.  Thompson  divides  the  sites 
of  stricture  into  three  regions,  and  gives  the  projrartiou  of  270  atric- 
tures  in  each.  The  first  region  comprises  thi^ee-quarterB  of  an  inch 
behind,  and  one  inch  in  front,  of  the  junction  of  membranous  aod 
bulbous  iwrtiona  ;  the  second  region  consisting  of  the  two  and  a  half 
anterior  inches  of  the  urethra ;  and  the  third  region  coniprisiug  the 
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space  between  tbe  first  and  the  seoond.  Of  270  strictures,  215  were 
situated  in  the  first,  54  in  the  second,  and  51  in  the  third  region. 
The  prostate  division  of  the  urethra  may  be  said  to  have  complete 
immunity  from  stricture.  An  example  of  stricture  in  this  division  is 
not  contained  in  any  museum  in  Paris,  London,  or  Edinburgh. 

Symptoma. — The  urine  is  observed  to  pass  in  a  gradually  diminish- 
ing stream,  which  at  length  becomes  twisted  or  forked.  A  few  drops 
are  left  in  the  urethra,  after  all  the  urine  seems  to  have  been  ezpellcHi. 
There  is,  especially  after  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  a  sense  of  scald- 
ing and  irritation  along  some  part  of  the  urethra  during  micturition, 
the  calls  to  which  are  very  frequent.  These  symptoms  belong  to 
what  has  been  called  the  first  stage.  In  the  second,  the  bladder  be- 
cdmes  very  irritable,  and  the  urine  on  cooling  deposits  a  flaky  mucus. 
Matter  resembling  that  of  gleet  is  discharged  from  the  urethra,  min- 
gled sometimes  with  blood  or  pus,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  ulcer 
or  abscess.  If  the  stricture  be  of  long  standing,  die  induration  of  the 
part  constricted  may  be  felt  externally.  By  the  introduction  of 
an  instrument,  the  existence  of  stricture  is  put  beyond  all  doubt. 
Besides  these  local  symptoms,  there  are  often  rigors,  tenesmus, 
haemorrhoids,  pains  in  the  loins,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle, 
herpetic  eruption  on  the  glans  and  prepuce,  shooting  pains  in  the  peri- 
neum, and,  in  severe  cases,  complete  retention  with  extravasation  of 
urine,  or  abscess  and  fistula  in  perineo.  The  great  and  constant  irri- 
tation preys  upon  the  constitution,  and  low  hectic  fever  comes  on,  the 
countenance  assuming  a  pallid  copperish  hue. 

s^ate  of  the  parts, — Permanent  stricture  may  be  the  result  of  a  low 
degree  of  chronic  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  which  lymph  is 
effused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra,  the  calibre  of  which  is  thus  diminished  ;  and  this  lymph, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  becomes  indurated.  Or,  as  Hancock  has 
so  clearly  shown,  lymph  is  sometimes  effused  upon  the  free  surface, 
becomes  developed  into  imperfect  fibrinous  tissue,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  size  of  the  canal.  Or,  it  may  depend  upon  the  formation  either 
of  a  membranous  septum  stretching  across  the  urethra  and  pierced  by 
a  small  aperture,  or  of  a  simple  baud  stretching  from  side  to  sida  In 
this  last  case  it  is  termed  a  bridle  stricture.  In  a  case  of  old  stricture^ 
the  mucous  membrane  behind  the  contracted  ^mrt  may  become  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated;  and  this  condition  may  extend  to  the  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  an  abscess  may  be  formed,  bursting  in  the  perineum,  and  even- 
tually constituting  fistula  in  perineo  ;  or,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  that  canal  itself  may 
burst,  and  the  ui*ine  become  extra vasated  into  the  perineum.  The 
prostate  may  become  enlarged,  and  the  bladder  hypertrophied ;  chronic 
cystites,  or  first  functional  derangement,  and  afterwards  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  may  ensue ;  or  distension  of  the  ureters  and  of  the 
pelves  of  the  kidneys  may  take  place. 
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Treatment. — Some  of  thu  variona  metbods  of  treatincut 
folio  wing : — 

1.  By  the  Bovgie. — A  bougie  ia  selecl»?d  of  each  size  as  ia  likely  to 
pass  without  mucU  difficulty.  Having  been  dipped  in  warm  water 
and  oiled,  it  is  to  be  passed  down,  und,  on  aniving  at  the  stricture 
to  be  steadily  but  very  gently  preyed  onward,  with  the  view  of  pene- 
trating  the  stricture.  This  having  been  accomplished,  it  ahoold  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  unless  tbe  patieat  complun  of 
piun,  in  which  case  it  must  be  at  once  withdrawn.  In  the  use  of  the 
instmment,  lighinesa  of  graap  and  the  greatest  gentleness  of  preaaure 
are  requisite  ;  for  to  press  forcibly  or  to  grasp  tightly  would  occasion 
the  risk  of  either  pressing  the  stricture  before  the  iustrument,  or  of 
perforating  part  of  the  urethra.  If  unsuccessful  with  the  bougie  fimt 
employed,  others  should  be  passed  down  to  the  stricture  in  a  «eriee  of 
gradually  decreasing  sizes,  until  one  ia  inserted  into  the  bladder. 
When  the  stricture  has  been  penetrated,  the  instrument  remaiiia 
fixed  after  the  hand  ia  withdrawn.  If,  therefore,  the  instrument  re- 
silen,  it  is  an  evidence  that  penetration  has  not  been  effected.  The 
first  introduction  of  the  bougie  is  in  some  instances  attended  witli 
severe  pain,  faiutness,  and  rigors  ;  but  these  uuplcaaont  symptoms  are 
usually  felt  less  at  every  succeeding  operation.  There  is  usually,  also, 
after  the  first  operation,  ardor  urinie  in  some  degree,  together  with 
considerable  pain  for  some  time  at  the  stretched  parts,  and  increased 
difficulty  of  passing  water.  The  uneasiness  and  irritation  caused  by 
the  operation  generally  subside  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  d&ys. 
The  operation  should  then  be  repeated,  with  a  gradually  iucrcssiDg 
size  of  instrument ;  and  Ibis  proceeding  should  be  resumed  at  inter- 
vals until  the  normal  size  of  the  urethra  be  attaiued,  and  tbe  largest 
bougie  can  be  iiitroduced  without  any  difficulty ;  after  which  a  large 
one  should  be  occasionally  used  at  increasingly  long  intervab,  until  it 
be  ascertained  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  conetriction. 
The  cure  ia  thus  accomplished  on  the  principle  of  dilatation,  the  effect 
of  which  in  tbe  first  instance  is  mechanical,  but  ultimately  it  cansea 
removal  of  the  stricture  by  interstitial  absorption.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of  strictures,  mid 
wherever  applicalile,  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  iueth< 
as  being  the  best,  the  simplest,  and  the  safest. 

2.  Bylfie  Silver  Catheter. — If,  however,  a  stricture  be  very  diffii 
dilute, — or  if  there  be  an  irregular  condition  of  the  urethra  from 
continuance  of  the  disease, — or  a  false  [lasaage, — or  great  difficulty  in 
effecting  penetration, — or  severe  rigor  following  each  inti'oductiotk  of 
the  iustrument, — or  retention  or  a  threatening  of  retention  of  urine, 
— the  proper  treatment  is,  to  introduce  a  silver  catheter  through  the 
stricture,  and  retain  it  by  tapes.  The  orifice  of  the  catheter  is  kept 
closed,  but  opened  from  time  to  time  for  the  evacuation  of  the  uriue. 
The  pressure  of  the  catheter  gives  rise  to  a  certtun  degree  of  irril 
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and  swelling,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  hj  and  by  very 
iirmly  constricted.  The  irritation  produces  a  slight  gnde  of  inflam- 
mation, and  a  considerable  discharge  of  matter  usually  ensues,  fol- 
lowed by  widening,  relaxation,  and  absorption,  by  which  means  the 
desired  result  is  in  most  instances  very  speedily  obtained.  The  in- 
strument having  become  perfectly  loose  is  withdrawn  in  three  days, 
and  a  larger  one,  or  a  flexible  catheter,  introduced  for  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  the  dilatation  is  perfected  by  the  bougie.  In  the 
class  of  cases  mentioned  above,  this  proceeding  is  highly  satisfactory  ; 
aud,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  a  better  or  more  successful 
mode  of  treatment  could  not  be  desired.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  attended  with  greater  inconvenience  and  risk  than  the 
treatment  by  the  bougie,  and  should  therefore  be  restricted  to  cases 
in  which  the  latter  is  unsuitable.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  allow 
the  instruments  to  remain  above  four  or  five  days  ;  and  in  some  cases, 
their  use  must  be  limited  to  a  much  shorter  period.  Some  surgeons 
use  the  flexible  catheter,  but  the  silver  one  is  more*easily  guided  and 
less  irritating,  and  I  therefore  always  prefer  it.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
recommends  the  use  of  a  gum  catheter,  mounted  on  a  strong  unyield* 
ing  iron  stilette,  with  a  flat  iron  handle  like  that  of  a  sound  or  stafifl 
He  says :  *'  Being  so  mounted,  it  is  more  readily  directed  into  the 
bladder  than  when  mounted  in  the  usual  way  on  a  thin  flexible  wire. 
When  the  gum  catheter  has  entered  the  bladder,  withdraw  the  stilet 
and  leave  the  catheter  with  a  wooden  peg  in  its  orifice,  which  the 
patient  is  to  take  out  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  void  his  urine,  it 
being  at  the  same  time  secured  by  a  suitable  bandage.  After  three 
or  four  days  you  may  withdraw  the  catheter  for  twelve  hours ;  or  if 
much  suppuration  is  induced  in  the  urethra,  you  may  withdraw  it  for 
a  longer  period  ;  then  introduce  a  larger  catheter  than  the  first,  and 
thus  you  may,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  dilate  a  very 
contracted  urethra  to  its  full  diameter.'*  In  both  these  methods  of 
proceediDg,  namely,  by  the  bougie  and  by  the  catheter,  the  principle 
of  treatment  is  to  induce  absorption,  the  existing  cause  of  which  is 
mechanical  dilatation. 

3.  Bi/  Perineal  Section, — Professor  Syme  has  recommended  an  ex- 
cellent proceeding  for  the  treatment  of  certain  strictures,  namely,  free 
division  of  the  stricture  by  external  incision  upon  a  small,  grooved, 
slightly  curved  stafl*,  passed  through  the  stricture.  This  new  operation  is 
now  known  by  the  appellation  of  **  perineal  section  ;**  but  was  originally 
described  under  that  of  **  division  of  stricture  by  external  incision."  The 
performance  of  this  easy  operation  is  facilitated  by  the  staff  lately  con* 
structed  by  direction  of  Mr.  Syme.  The  vesical  extremity  is  small, 
that  it  may  readily  pass  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  and 
the  remaining  portion  is  as  large  as  a  No.  8  catheter,  and  the  change 
of  diameter  is  abrupt,  so  that  the  thick  portion,  sloping  in  front  of 
the  strictm*e,  may  indicate  where  the  division  should  terminate  ante- 
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rioilj.  Tbe  patient  baring  been  pat  niid«r  the  inflnence  of  cUoro- 
Ibnn  «nd  placed  in  the  aUttode  for  lithotomy,  the  groored  aUff  ■■ 
iMMnitl  throogfa  the  Rtrictare  into  the  bladder  and  entmstcd  to  an  ■•- 
■ittuit.  The  mrgeoD  makes  a  free  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  in  Uie  mesial  line,  and  dividea  the  texturea  external  to  the  nm- 
thra  orer  the  sitnation  of  the  suictoM^  A  small  straight  bistooij  li 
then  Kent  into  the  groove  of  the  director  behind  the  stricture,  and  hj 
bringing  it  forward  the  whole  of  the  contracted  [Art  is  dirided.  A. 
No.  7  silver  catheter  b  introdaced  through  the  urethn,  and  retalaai 
for  at  least  48  hoars,  when  it  ia  removed  and  cleaned,  and  agai> 
inserted.  The  patient  should  remain  quiet  upon  his  back,  with  a  pillow 
under  liis  knees  ;  and  important  precautions  to  be  attended  to  tav, — 
not  to  allow  the  wound  in  the  urethra  to  heal  hy  tbe  first  intention, 
aa  that  mode  of  union  would  expose  tbe  patient  to  a  relapse  of  tb« 
diMMuc  ;  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  integument  from  uniting  in  tha 
first  instance,  Icat  the  patient  should  be  exposed  to  the  dangen  at- 
tending inciaiona  made  from  the  interior  of  the  canal  ;  to  make  enre 
that  the  atricture  is  comi>letelir  divided;  to  guard  against  kyiag 
open  the  urethra  so  far  back  as  to  divide  the  deep  fascia  of  the  peri- 
neum, tbe  divbioo  of  which  would  increase  to  a  great  d^reo  the 
daTigor  of  extravasation  of  urine.  The  extreme  rarity  of  strictures 
behind  the  bulb  fortunately  renders  division  unnecessary  so  far  back 
as  to  endanger  tbe  deep  fuscia.  Another  important  precaution  is,  to 
introduce  instrumenta  occasionally  during  recovery,  and  occasionally 
nftorwarda,  to  prevent  recontraction.  Neglect  of  some  of  these  pre- 
cautions has  no  doubt  led  some  to  characterize  this  operation  as  both 
dangerous  and  useless.  Syme  has  published  tbe  result  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  been  very  satisfactory ;  and  he  states  that  the 
Advantages  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are,  that  it  is  speedy,  safe,  and 
effectual.  Ho  cousidcrs  it  the  beat  that  could  he  applied,  where  the 
stricture  is  vory  obstinate  and  contractile.  All  surgeons  of  experience 
are  aware  that  aome  strictures  of  long  staiidiug  have  the  physical 
characters  of  non-dilatability  and  controclibility  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  some  cases,  a  stricture  is  so  unyielding,  that  instruments, 
however  skilfully  and  perseveringly  employed,  do  not  materially  en- 
large its  calibre  ;  and  some  have  coutractibility  to  such  an  extent, 
that  whatever  temporary  dilatation  may  have  been  effMrt«d,  they, 
even  under  the  observance  of  the  most  favourable  hygieoic  oondi< 
tions,  return  very  speedily  to  their  original  calibre.  For  sadi  aCrifr- 
ttiroB  perineal  section  is  a  moat  satisfactory  proceeding.  There  an 
four  olasses  of  cases,  however,  for  which  Syme's  operation  of  ai» 
throtomy  is  peculiarly  useful ; — 1,  N  on -dilatable  ;  3.  Contractile  ;  S. 
Strictures  attended  with  fistula  in  the  perineum  or  scrotum,  with  cawft 
ploatic  exudation  ;  4.  Tight  strictures,  with  greatsensilnlityaf 
Aa  a  geuornl  rule  regarding  strictures,  I  hold  most  firmly  tl 
of  Mr.   Liston  when  he  said,   "  Whenever  a  catheter  can   b* 
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through  a  striotore,  its  cure  hj  dilatation  is  in  the  surgeon's  hands.** 
Tet  I  am  equally  convinced  that  in  the  classes  of  cases  mentioned 
above,  division  bj  external  incision  on  a  grooved  staff  is  the  speediest, 
the  best,  and  most  successful  treatment  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted.  During  the  time  that  this  operation  has  been  upon  its  trial, 
it  has  been  condemned,  as  appears  to  me,  very  harshly  and  un&irly 
by  some  who  have  said  that  it  is  not  new,  that  it  is  dangerous,  and 
that  the  cure  is  not  permanent.     Although  an  entirely  different  ope- 
ration, which  will  afterwards  be  described,  has  been  long  known,  in 
which  the  stricture  is  divided  by  external  incision,  yet  any  one  who 
makes  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  surgical  ope- 
rations cannot  but  come  to  the  conviction,  that  this  is  a  new  proceed- 
ing in  practical  sui^ry.     That  a  few  deaths  have  happened  after  this 
operation,  and  chiefly  from  pysemia,  is  perfectly  certain ;  but  those 
who  urge  this  objection  should  remember  the  evils  that  result  from 
bad  strictures  when  not  cured  ;  that  this  operation  is  suggested  only 
for  cases  incurable  by  other  means  j  and  that  if  a  £Eital  result  in  an 
exceedingly  small  proportion  of  cases  is  to  be  considered  sufficient  to 
render  an  operation  unwarrantable,  we  must  on  the  same  principle 
consider  almost  every  operation  in  surgery  unwarrantable.     There 
would  be  force  in  this  objection  if  the  operation  were  proposed  for 
strictures  curable  by  other  means.     That  the  cure  has  not  been  per- 
manent in  every  case  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  while  patients  live 
without  the  observance  of  proper  hygienic  conditions,  or  continue 
to  contract  gonorrhoeas,  or  live  intemperately,  or  neglect  the  judicious 
precaution  of  occasionally  introducing  a  bougie,  stricture  will  be  apt 
to  return  after  every  method  of  cure.     For  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  treatment  it  is  essential  that  the  stricture  be  not  impass- 
able ;  but  Syme  contends  that,  according  to  his  experience  no  stric- 
tures are  impassable,  and  remarks  : — ''  So  long  back  as  1844, 1  ex- 
pressed my  persuasion  that  no  stricture  was  truly  impermeable,  the 
exit  of  water  being  a  certain  sign  that  instruments  might,  through 
sufficient  care,  be  introduced.     This  principle  of  practice  was  obvi- 
ously of  great  importance,  since  conviction  of  its  truth  would  obviously 
lead  to  much  more  prolonged  and  careful  exploration  of  the  passage 
than  would  be  thought  requisite,  if  belief  in  the  impermeability  of 
stricture  was  entertained.     For  my  own  part  it  was  frankly  con- 
fessed, that,  while  sharing  in  the  doctrine  of  impervious  urethras,  I 
had  occasionally  found  them  so,  and  performed  the  old  operation, 
while  ever  since  adopting  the  principle  that  every  stricture  might  be 
permeated  by  instruments  through  time  and  care,  I  had  not,  either  in 
public  or  private  practice,  met  with  one  that  proved  incorrigibly 
obstinate.** 

Mr.  Henry  Thompson  most  completely  expressed  my  sentiments 
on  this  interesting  point  when  he  wrote  : — *'  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
endorse  the  proposition,  that  where  the  urine  issues  by  the  external 
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I  inatruiueiit  may,  with  time  aud  patience,  care  and  gealX 
manipulation,  be  passed  tlirough  the  stricture  into  the  bladder  ;  the 
crisis  of  retention  of  urtuc  aometimes  excepted,  when  time  is  not 
alwuys  present,  nor  are  citcumatances  favourable.  I  do  not  allimi 
the  impossibility  of  csception,  but  I  am  entitled  to  say,  after  a  con- 
hiderable  experience,  and  with  tlie  full  consciousness  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  doing,  that  such  esceptiona  should  be  very,   very  rare 

4.  Si/  Urethra  Dilaior». — The  object  aimed  at  is  to  aecelerat«  the 
cure  by  effecting  actual  dilatation  to  a  greater  degree  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  bougie.  Borne  of  the 
niimy  urethra  dilators  are  Mr.  T.  Wakley's,  Holt's  improvement  of 
M.  Perreve's  instrument,  Coxeter's  dilator,  DuchanDsn's  compound 
(circnlar  catheter,  and  Sheppard's  instrument.  Mr.  Wakley'a  iustm- 
ments  are  ingenioiu,  and,  iu  some  caaes,  most  valuable.  I  have  used 
thein  fi'equently  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  certain  cliua  of 
cases,  aud  consider  them  an  important  addition  to  the  instruments  for 
the  cure  of  stricture ;  an  opinion,  I  think,  that  must  be  entcrtiiined 
by  all  who  have  used  them  carefully  in  cases  for  which  they  are 
Buitabl&  They  consist  of  a  very  small  catheter,  which  is  passed 
through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder,  of  a  slender  steel  rod,  wbicli  is 
secured  into  the  catheter,  so  as  to  make  with  it  a  directing-rod,  and  of 
a  aeries  of  silver  and  also  of  elastic  tubes,  graduated  from  a  size  a.  little 
larger  thsui  the  direc ting-rod,  to  that  of  a  No.  10  bougie.  The  tubes 
are  made  to  glide  through  the  stricture  upon  the  direc ting-nxt ; 
and  the  stricture  may,  by  that  means,  be  diluted  to  any  exteot  the 
surgeon  may  consider  judicious.  Another  great  advantage  of  thiiH 
apparatus  is,  that  one  of  the  elastic  tubes  can  be  sent  into  the  blndch 
ujwn  the  directing- rod,  which  may  then  be  withdrawn  tliroiigl)  1 
tube,  leaving  the  latter  in  the  bladder ;  by  means  of  which  the  < 
is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  treatment  by  the  catheter,  I 
witli  tlio  great  advantage  that  much  time  is  saved  by  a  moderat«i 
large  tube  being  lodged  at  once  iu  the  stricture.  The  action  of  then  | 
iuHtrumeuta  will  he  perceived  in  a  moment  by  any  one  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them  ;  and  the  employment  of  them  in 
suitable  cases  will  produce  a  strong  impression  in  their  favour.  Holt's 
instniment  consists  of  a  staff  furmed  of  two  blades,  joined  at  the 
vesical  extremity,  and  capable  of  being  sej'arated  from  each  other  by 
means  of  dilating  tubes  sent  between  the  blades  npon  a  conducting- 
rod,  the  extent  of  separation  being  regulated  by  a  screw.  With  t"  " 
instrument  forcible  dilatation  can  be  readily  effected  ;  but  it  c 
like  Wokley's,  be  used  on  the  principle  of  the  catheter.  1  h.Kt^ 
several  times  used  this  pretty  apparatus  with  advantage,  and  considt 
it  a  great  improvement  on  Perreve's  instniment,  which  I  hava  « 
in  several  of  the  medical  schools  on  the  Continent,  Coxeter's  dUittO 
cuiifiista,  also,  of  two  plates,  joined  at  their  amaller  extremitjr,  t 
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capable  of  being  separated  from  each  other  by  bars,  riveted  at  each 
end,  whose  action  is  directed  by  a  nut  and  a  screw,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  parallel  ruler.  Although  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  showing 
Coxeter's  dilator,  and  also  the  compound  circular  catheter  of  Bu- 
channan,  and  the  instrument  of  Sheppard,  consisting  of  a  small  grooved 
catheter,  with  a  button  called  a  traveller,  capable  of  being  moved  by 
means  of  a  wire,  I  have  no  experience  of  their  use  in  the  living  body. 

5.  Division  within  the  Urethra  may  be  effected  by  Stafford's 
lanceted  stilette,  Fergusson's  urethrotome,  or  the  instrument  of 
Civiale.  I  have  no  experience  of  this  method,  and  I  refer  the  reader 
to  a  very  clear  and  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  on  the 
value  of  internal  incision ;  against  which,  I  confess,  I  have  always 
entertained  a  strong  prejudice.  He  lays  down  three  rules,  which,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  extravasation  of  urine,  and 
pysemia,  he  regards  as  essential  for  successful  practice : — 1st  The 
cutting  instrument  must  be  passed  through  the  stricture,  and  the 
incision  made  from  behind  forwards.  Civiale's  instrument  is  con* 
structed  to  admit  of  that  mode  of  division.  2nd.  The  contracted 
part  must  be  divided  in  its  entire  length.  3rd.  The  borders  of  the 
incision  should  be  maintained  apart  by  catheterism,  subsequently 
performed,  and  healing  by  first  intention  should  thus  be  prevented. 

6.  Bi/  Potaasa  Fusa, — Those  who  resort  to  cauterization  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  stricture,  prefer  the  potassa 
f uaa  to  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  latter  gives  rise  to  the  adhesive 
form  of  inflammation.  Mr.  Whately  was  the  first  to  recommend  the 
use  of  potassa  fusa,  but  he  restricted  its  employment  to  cases  of  per* 
meable  stricture.  Mr.  Wade  has  extended  its  employment ;  and  in 
his  hands  it  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  three  classes  of  cases : 
i.  Strictures  having  a  cartilaginous  hardness,  impermeable  as  well  as 
permeable.  2.  Strictures  apt  to  bleed  on  the  introduction  of  the 
bougie.  3.  Irritable  strictures.  A  bit  of  the  caustic  about  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  having  been  fixed  into  a  hole  made  in  the  end  of  a 
soft  bougie,  and  covered  with  lard,  is  sent  down,  and  pressed  against 
the  stricture  for  a  minute  or  two,  if  impermeable,  and  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  stricture  two  or  three  times  over  the 
whole  surface,  if  permeable.  In  cases  of  impermeable  stricture,  the 
bougie  usually  passes  through  after  two  or  three  applications. 
Instead  of  the  soft  bougie,  the  tubes,  or  portes-caustiques,  are  used  for 
the  application  of  the  potassa  fusa. 

7.  External  division  for  impermeable  Stricture, — This  operation, 
known  also  by  the  names  of  the  old  operation,  la  houtonniere,  or 
button-hole  operation,  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^'perineal 
section,"  proposed  by  Syme.  The  mode  of  external  division,  called 
^'perineal  section,"  is  for  permeable  stricture,  and  the  division  is 
made  on  a  grooved  director,  lodged  in  the  bladder ;  whereas  this  mode 
of  external  division  is  for  impermeable  stricture,  and  the  parts  are 
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divided  agaiiiRt  the  end  of  a  Na  8  callieter,  paBsed  down  to  the 
of  the  stricture.  The  patient  having  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cbloroform,  a.ud  placed  in  the  position  as  if  for  lithot«iiij, 
and  a  No.  S  silver  catheter  haviug  beeu  passed  dowu  to  the  front  of 
the  stricture,  the  surgeon,  sittiug  in  fi-ont  of  the  jiatieiit,  sends  a 
bistoury  through  the  raphS  of  the  perineum  backwards  towards  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  with  its  back  towards  the  rectum,  with  the  view 
of  opening  the  diluted  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  then  cots 
forward  on  the  point  of  the  catheter,  in  the  hope  of  diriding  the 
stricture,  and  being  able  to  send  back  the  catheter  into  the  bladder. 
This  operation  is  now,  fortunately,  very  rarely  required,  as  sioce  the 
introductiou  of  cbloroform,  almost  every  stricture,  by  time,  ].«ti«iiorv 
and  skilful  proceeding,  is  found  permeable,  except  in  the  citsea  of  re- 
tention of  urine  ;  and,  indeed,  this  seems  to  be  the  only  couditiun  th»t 
warrants  its  performance.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  it  is  ho  seldom 
necessary,  as  it  is  said,  in  certain  states,  when  fistula  and  a  hard  ajid 
gristly  condition  of  tissues  exist,  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficiiil 
tions  in  surgery,  and  that  some  good  surgeons  have  failed  to  flud 
I)08terior  part  of  the  urethra. 


3  STRICTURE. 

The  phenomena  of   spasmodic    stricture    i 


di^H 


■  perfectly  in- 
telligible ;  and  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of  tbnt  fomi 
of  stricture  on  the  ground  of  no  muscular  fibres  haviog  been  dis- 
coyered  in  sufGciently  close  proximity  to  the  mucous  membmuo  t« 
affect  the  calibre  of  the  canal,  can  no  longer  rest  on  that  ground  of 
objection,  since  organic  muscular  fibres,  of  whose  existence  Hunter 
entertained  a  belief,  have  beeu  demonstmted  by  KiiUiker,  and  sinc« 
minutely  investigated  and  described  by  Jabez  Hogg  and  Hancock. 
The  writings  of  Eolliker,  Hogg,  and  Hancock  on  this  subject  »xt 
extremely  interesting,  and  highly  deserving  of  perusal.  Hogg  hui) 
Hancock  have  showu  that  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  two  layera 
of  organic  or  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  uontinuous  behind  w-itli  tbe 
coats  of  the  bladder,  proceeding  forward  ;  they  embrace  the  mihetaitce 
of  the  prostate,  the  inner  layer  surrounding  the  mucous  Iluing  of  th« 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  oiternal  passing  over  the  pro«tate 
gland,  they  meet  in  front  of  the  prostate,  and  joining  together,  form 
the  muscular  covering  of  the  membranous  covering  of  the  urethiv  ; 
they  then  separate  again  to  embrace  the  corpus  spongioeom,  tbe 
inner  continuing  everywhere  joined  to  the  mucous  membrane  by 
cellular  tissue,  the  outer  embracing  the  corpus  spongiosum,  placed 
between  it  and  its  (ibrous  covering,  and  in  front  they  meet  together 
to  form  the  lijis  of  the  external  meatus.  The  urethra  is  thus  sar- 
rounded  everywhere  by  two  layers  of  otganio  or  unstriped  miuouW 
fibres,  the  inner  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrAO^ 
and  joined  to  it  by  fine  cellular  tissue,  the  outer  in  oontact  with.  J 
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inner  at  two  parts — ^the  external  meatus  and  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  separated  at  two,  namely,  wherQ  they  embrace  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse.  The  muscularity  of 
the  urethra  and  the  existence  of  spasmodic  stricture  are  questions  now 
set  at  rest  The  calibre  of  the  urethra  may  be  said  to  be  susceptible  of 
being  diminished  by  congestion  of  its  mucous  membrane  or  its  erectile 
tissue,  by  spasm  of  its  involuntary  or  unstriped  muscular  iibreS)  or 
by  spasm  of  Yoluntary  muscles,  such  as  the  muscles  of  Wilson  and 
Guthrie,  the  levator  ani  and  accelerator  urinus. 

Cauaea  and  St/mptams. — Habitual  or  frequent  excesses  in  drinking, 
venereal  indulgences,  an  irritable  condition  of  tirethra  caused  by 
repeated  attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  luxurious  living,  and  all  conditions 
capable  of  rendering  the  system  irritable,  are  some  of  the  many  pre- 
disposing causes;  while  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  by  which  the 
action  of  the  skin  is  diminished,  indulgence  in  spirituous  or  acid 
liquors  which  render  the  urine  unusually  irritating,  piles,  irritation 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  any  condition 
causing  the  urine  to  be  loaded  with  lithates,  are  exciting  causea  The 
symptoms  are — desire  to  pass  water,  with  either  complete  retention^ 
or  a  slight  quantity  passing  off  during  absence  of  severe  spasm,  great 
straining,  the  desire  to  pass  water  coming  on  in  fits,  sense  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  in  the  perineum,  distension  of  the  bladder,  and,  if  relief  be 
not  obtained,  the  giving  way  of  the  urethra  and  extravasation  of  urine. 

TrecUmerU. — ^The  warm  bath,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
warm  hip-bath,  covering  up  the  patient  in  bed,  a  powerful  enema  of 
laudanum  in  a  little  starch,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  night,  or 
what  in  many  cases  is  better,  calomel  for  once  at  night  combined  with 
a  decided  dose  of  opium  and  a  mild  aperient  in  the  morning,  have 
almost  always  the  desired  effect.  Attention  to  the  general  health, 
proper  hygienic  regulations,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin,  bowels, 
and  condition  of  urine,  are  all  important  for  preventing  a  return. 

CONGESTIVE  STRICTURE. 

This  condition,  when  it  takes  place,  is  usually  the  result  of  continued 
urethritis,  or  of  some  condition  which  renders  the  urine  unusually  irri- 
tating or  much  loaded  with  lithates.  It  is  most  frequently  a  con- 
sequence of  irritating  injections,  or  of  exposure  to  cold  or  intemperance 
during  a  gonorrhoeal  attack.  Its  most  frequent  sites  are  the  mem- 
branous and  prostatic  divisions  of  the  urethra.  It  is  attended  with 
pain  in  the  perineum,  tenderness  on  pressure,  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  spasmodic  stricture,  and  often  with  irritative  fever.  The 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  spasmodic  stricture,  with  the  addition  in 
many  cases  of  leeching,  antimonials,  and  other  antiphlogistics.  The 
warm  and  hip-bath  are  very  useful,  and  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  given  every  ten  minutes  have  often  been 
prescribed  with  apparent  advantaga 
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The  principal  conditions  which  give  rise  to  ret^ition  of  minB, 
together  with  the  appropriate  treatment,  now  come  to  be  conadered. 

1.  ReleiUion/rom  Stricture  of  Vretkra. — Should  a  case  of  retention 
present  itself,  caused  by  a  hard  and  griBtly  stricture  situated  in  front 
of  the  scrotum,  and  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  penetrate  the 
stricture  by  the  usual  gentle  manipulation,  in  which  the  iastrameDt 
is  held  ligiitly  and  pressed  against  the  stricture  withont  any  forc^ 
the  surgeon  should  take  hold  of  the  hard  part  between  the  furcSnger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  pass  down  the  catheter  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  gently  and  cautiously  effect  penetration,  and  lodge  it  in  the 
bladder.  Should  the  stricture  which  causes  retention  be  ritiintnl 
behind  the  scrotnm,  and  should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  pHai  the 
catheter  by  the  most  cautious,  gentle,  and  dexterous  mauiplII«tial^ 
the  proper  practice  is  to  perform  the  old  opei'ation  of  sending  back  a 
catheter  to  the  stricture,  cutting  into  the  dilated  portion  of  Um 
urethra  behind  the  stricture,  when  the  urine  will  escape,  and  diriding 
the  stricture  by  cutting  forward  upon  the  point  of  the  catheter,  and 
sending  it  back  so  as  to  lodge  it  in  tlie  bladder.  Liston  truly  nid 
that  the  operation  of  introducing  a  catlieter,  through  what  Las  been 
called  an  impermeable  stricture,  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  range  of  surgical  operations,  and  demands  all  the 
prudence,  science,  and  skill  of  a  master.  The  art  can  only  be  acquired, 
and  that  gradually,  byfi-equent  practice.  Such  ore  the  most  adrinbk 
proceedings  when  retention  is  caused  liy  stricture, 

2.  SUeiition  from  Alaeeat  in  the  Pi-nAeum.  —  Occlusion  of  the 
urethra  with  consequent  retention  of  urine  is  occasionally  produced 
by  abscess  in  the  perineum.  The  proper  practice  in  such  eircum- 
stauces  is  free  direct  inciHion,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  matter  and  remore 
the  cause  of  obstruction. 

3.  Retention  from  Enlargement  of  Proslaie  Gland. — Enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland  is  not  unfrequently  a  caase  of  retention.  A 
portion  of  the  gland  risiDg  np  at  the  coinmencemeol  of  the  ordtlirk 
acta  as  an  obstacle  to  the  pissage  of  the  urine.  Tliis  cause  of  reteiH 
tion  can  in  general  be  readily  overcome  by  attending  to  the  following 
precautions: — Using  a  very  long  catheter,  with  a  large  curve,  mkI 
the  point  more  than  usually  bent — and  depressing  the  handle  to  c 
much  greater  degi'ee  than  in  performing  catheterism  in  ordinary  dr- 
eam stances. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  will  show  the  importance  of  thou  dit«c> 
tioos.  The  unusual  length  of  the  catheter  is  necessary  on  account  of  Uie 
rising  up  of  the  bladder,  and  consequent  elongation  of  the  tuvthrb 
The  peculiarity  of  form  and  the  depressing  of  the  handle  adntlt  of 
the  instrument  being  sent  up  in  front  of  the  obstruction,  instead  of 
pressing  against  the  obstruction,  as  would  be  the  < 
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ordinary  catheter  in  the  usual  way.  Should  all  efforts  to  introduce 
the  instrument  prove  unavailing,  the  least  hazardous  proceeding  is,  to 
perforate  the  obstruction,  in  doing  -which  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken,  that  the  point 

of  the  instrument  be  ^'^'  ^^^' 

lodged  in  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  that  it  be  sent  in 
the  proper  direction 
into  the  bladder. 
Brodie,  Listen,  and 
most  surgeons  of  great 
experience,  recom- 
mend this  proceeding 
of  forcible  catheter- 
ism  in  preference  to 
puncturing  the  blad- 
der, and  in  that  re- 
commendation I  most 

cordially  concur.  The  instrument  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
three  days,  after  which  it  is  usually  found  to  enter  with  sufficient 
readiness  on  being  re-introduced.  Puncturing  the  bladder  from  the 
rectum,  which  can  be  safely  done  for  the  relief  of  retention  when  the 
prostate  gland  is  not  diseased,  is  in  hypertrophy  of  that  body  rendered 
inadmissible,  by  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  in  their  altered 
state,  unless  the  disease  be  confined  to  the  urethral  portion  of  the 
prostate.  It  cannot  be  effected  without  either  penetrating  the  gland 
with  the  chance  of  not  reaching  the  bladder,  or  running  the  risk  of 
wounding  the  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which  lies  in  close  contact 
with  its  posterior  border  when  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy.  When  the 
prostate  is  of  its  normal  size,  the  bladder  can  be  easily  punctured  from 
the  rectum  without  injuring  important  parts.  The  breech  of  the 
patient  having  been  brought  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  his  limbs 
supported  by  assistants  as  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  canula 
of  a  curved  trocar  is  guided  by  the  finger  to  the  triangular  space, 
bounded  by  the  vesiculse  and  the  peritoneum,  the  stilette  is  then 
made  to  protrude,  and  the  whole  instrument  pushed  forward  into  tbe 
posterior  fundus  of  the  organ,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  and  the  canula 
retained  until  the  cause  for  the  operation  is  removed.  With  regard 
to  puncturing  above  the  pubes,  the  risk  of  infiltration  is  so  great,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  except  under  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances, and  as  a  last  resource.  I  have  never  yet  needed  to  perform 
this  operation ;  it  has  not  been  resorted  to  at  the  Aberdeen  Hospital 
by  my  colleagues  or  myself  during  our  connexion  with  that  institu- 
tion, and  I  have  only  once  seen  it  performed  in  private  practice^ 
The  operation  consists  in  dividing  the  skin  in  the  mesial  line,  imme- 
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diately  above  the  pabea,  and  in  passing  a  long  airved  trocar  with  JtB 
oonvexity  downwards  into  the  bladder,  anderoeath  the  deflection  of 
peritoneum.  The  trocar  is  then  withdravro,  and  the  canals  retained 
by  a  suitable  bandage,  until  the  obstacle  necessitating  the  operatica 
has  been  overcomO]  and  the  continuity  of  tbo  natural  passage  19- 
stored. 

4.  Ket&ntian  from  Paridygia. — The  detrusor  xinatb  may  become 
paralytic  in  consequence  of  OTor-distension,  injury  or  disease  of  the 
spine,  or  the  feebleness  of  age.  In  addition  to  the  treatment  suitable 
to  the  state  which  Las  caused  the  paralysis,  the  urine  must  be  drawn 
off  twice  in  the  four-aod-twenty  hours,  to  prevent  discomfurt  and 
allow  the  weakened  parts  a  chance  of  regaining  tone. 


i  AND  ESTRATASATION   OF   URIKE. 

There  arc  two  forms  of  these  affections — the  Tesical  and  the  urethral ; 
and  each  uiay  occur  in  one  of  two  ways — from  without  or  from  with- 
in. 1.  An  abscess  may  form  in  the  cellular  tissue,  close  to  the  blad- 
der or  urethra,  and  in  Its  progress  of  enlargement  may  open  into  the 
bladder  or  uretlira,  and  thereby  admit  an  entrance  of  urine  into  the 
purulent  cyst.  A  fresh  accession  of  the  inSammatory  process  ia  set 
np  by  the  stimulus  of  the  urine,  and  the  progress  may  be  more  or 
less  rapid  ;  but  in  general  it  is  much  more  so  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
acute  abscess,  and  speedily  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  dark-coloured 
and  esceedingly  fcetid  collection.  If  the  urine  and  pus  remain  Hmit«d 
within  the  suppurated  space,  there  is  then  constituted  what  is  pro- 
perly called  urinary  abscess  ;  but  if  the  pyogenic  membrane  give  way, 
the  urine  becomes  infiltrated  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  constituting 
the  condition  called  extravasation  of  urine,  which  speedily  euda  in 
destruction  of  the  affected  ]iarts.  2.  These  affections  may  originate 
within  from  ulceration,  or  bursting  of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  The 
uretbnd  form  ia  the  more  common,  and  the  most  frequent  aitc«  of 
abscesses  are — 1.  The  perineum  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and 
the  anus.  2.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  scrotum.  3.  The  acrotnm 
itself.  4.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  By  far  the 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  ia  the  giving  way,  during  a  violent  effort 
at  micturition,  of  a  dilated  and  attenuated  j>ortion  of  the  urotbn 
behind  an  old  organic  structure.  During  a  violent  effort  to  paaa 
water  the  patient  distinctly  feels  that  something  has  given  way  ;  he  e»- 
])eriences  relief,  finds  in  some  cases  that  he  can  pass  a  little  water  owing 
to  the  stricture  becoming  a  little  relaxed  from  diminution  of  tbo 
pressure ;  is  often  pleased,  and  calla  himself  better ;  but  so  tax  &oDt 
being  better,  the  most  rapid  and  extensive  gaogrenous  deetructioD  of 
jiarta,  with  black  tongue,  clammy  skin,  flickering  pulse,  hiccup,  mut- 
tering delirium,  and  other  symptoms  of  low  typhoid  deprcsaion, 
speedily  caune  death,  if  proper  measures  are  not  instantly  and  de- 
cidedly adopted  for  relief. 
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TVecUmenL^^lt  is  simple,  but  must  be  early  and  decided.  It  consists 
in  early,  free,  dependent,  external  incision  for  the  evacuation  of  putrid 
pus  and  urine,  in  relieving  the  bladder  by  passing  a  catheter,  in  pre- 
venting farther  extravasation  by  retaining  the  catheter  in  the  bladder, 
in  supporting  the  patient  by  wine,  brandy,  opium,  ammonia,  and 
nourishment,  and  in  treating  the  sloughing  parts  as  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  surgery  suggest.  The  bladder  or  urethra  may  also  be  rup- 
tured  by  external  violence,  as  by  a  fall  or  a  blow,  or  by  a  portion  of 
bone  in  fractures  of  the  pelvis.  The  chief  points  of  treatment  consist 
in  introducing  a  full-sized  catheter  into  the  bladder,  retaining  it  for 
some  time,  and  incising  the  parts,  if  infiltration  has  taken  place. 

URINARY   FISTULA. 

XJiinary  fistulas  present  great  varieties  in  length,  size,  direction, 
number,  and  situation.  They  may  be  long  or  short,  small,  admitting 
only  a  probe,  or  large  cloacae,  straight  or  tortuous,  single  or  multiple. 
Civiale  in  one  case  met  with  52  fistube ;  and  in  a  patient  I  some 
years  ago  treated  successfully  in  the  Aberdeen  Hospital,  the  scrotum 
was  everywhere  perforated  by  fistulae,  through  which  the  whole  of 
the  urine  had  been  discharged  for  months.  Those,  however,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  observed,  are  classed  in  reference  to  situ- 
ation ;  for  although  the  treatment  must  vary  according  to  their  size, 
yet  for  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them  into  three 
distinct  divisions— perineal,  scrotal,  and  penile. 

TreatnierU, — If  the  fistula  be  caused  by  stricture,  the  first  object  to 
be  aimed  at,  whatever  be  the  situation  of  the  fistula,  is  the  cure  of 
the  stricture.  The  treatment  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
having  already  been  explained,  I  shall  only  observe  here  that  it  is  of 
great  consequence  for  the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  whether  treatment  by  the  bougie,  by  the  catheter,  or  by  perineal 
section,  be  the  most  judicious  proceeding.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  my  opinion,  that  in  many  cases  perineal  section  should  be  preferred ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied^  judging  from  my  own  experience  both  in 
public  and  in  private  practice,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  results 
as  satis&ctory  as  need  be  desired  will  be  obtained  from  treatment 
by  the  catheter,  until  the  urethra  is  dilated  to  a  moderate  size,  and 
afterwards  by  occasionally  passing  a  bougie.  While  the  catheter 
is  being  employed,  it  is  of  importance  to  select  one  of  a  full  size  for 
the  state  of  the  urethra.  If  too  small,  a  portion  of  the  urine  will  pass 
out  by  the  side  of  the  instrument  ;  and  if  too  large,  it  will  be  apt  to 
stretch  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the  urethra  and 
fistula.  In  many  instances,  the  fistulas  heal  up  without  any  treats 
ment  whatever,  when  the  urethra  is  restored  to  its  normal  size ;  but, 
in  others,  afler  the  cause  has  been  removed,  the  fistula  remains,  and 
requires  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  treatment.  If  the  fistula 
be  perineal  and  of  small  size,  the  occasional  passing  into  it  of  a  wire, 
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made  red-hot,  ov  of  a  probe  coated  with  melted  nitrate  of  silver,  or: 
vire  made  hot  by  the  galvaniccurrent,  will  be  found  toeffeot  acnre;  but 
if  the  fistula  be  large  and  attended  with  loos  of  substance,  the  pr»- 
ferable  practice  is  to  pass  a  catheter,  to  vifify  the  edges,  and  to  retaiu 
them  in  apposition.  A  means  formerlj  used  for  the  last-meatiooed 
purpose  was  the  quilled  suture ;  but  the  apparatus  lately  devised  by 
Dr.  Battey  of  Geoi^ia,  U.S.,  for  Tcsico- vaginal  fistula,  will  bo  fonud 
to  STiswer  the  purpose  most  admirably,  aud  to  be  iufioitely  superior, 
and  deserving  of  being  preferred.  This  apparatus  will  be  explaineii 
when  we  describe  this  operation  ;  but  meanwhile  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  principle  carried  out  is  direct  pressure  upon  approxim&ted  edges- 
If  the  fistula  be  scrotal,  it  b  often  necessary  to  lay  it  ojieu,  and  cause 
it  to  granulate  from  the  bottom.  Penile  fistula  of  Qonstderablo  biec, 
until  a  recent  period,  were  considered  as  sjnongst  the  opprobria  of 
our  art,  and  were  abandoned  as  beyond  its  power ;  hut,  fortunately, 
they  are  now  rendered  amenable  to  surgical  treatmenL  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  diiitinct  ideas  of  the  causes  of  difficulty.  These  are 
principally — 1.  The  coverings  of  the  urethra,  being  thin,  do  not 
posseflfl  aufScieut  substance  to  furnish  an  amount  of  granulation  ade- 
qiiate  to  close  any  but  a  very  small  aperture.  2,  The  thinness  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  surrounding  parts  a  flap  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  preserve  its  vitality  after  transj>lantation.  Owing 
to  invohintary  and  uncontrollable  erections  and  other  causes,  the 
parts  caonot  be  kept  in  that  perfect  Btcadiness  of  position  so  easoo- 
tial  for  union,  and  the  want  of  which  will  render  it  impossible  for 
the  most  skilfully  planned  operation  to  succeed.  To  Dielfenbach  wc 
are  indebted  for  much  interesting  information  as  to  the  success  of 
various  methods  of  urethroplasty,  as  well  as  other  important  depart- 
ments of  plastic  surgery.  His  first  operation  in  this  de|iartmeot  con- 
sisted in  converting  the  opening  into  a  lozenge-shaped  one,  reversing 
the  edges,  bringing  them  together  hy  means  of  twisted  suturoii,  and 
removing  tension  by  distant  lateral  incisions.  His  next  opersttoD 
consisted  in  di.ssecting  beneath  tbo  skin  from  his  "  outlying  lines  of 
incisiou"  inwards  towards  the  fistula,  so  as  to  detach  the  skin  between 
the  lateral  incisions  from  the  subjacent  jjarts,  and  to  convert  them 
into  what  he  terms  a  "  bridge."  This  has  been  called  DiefTenbsch'a 
method  by  lateral  bridges  and  twisted  sutures.  One  object  in  view, 
besides  taking  off  tension,  was  to  allow  the  urine,  tlmt  might  for  k 
time  escape  from  tlie  urethi-a,  to  pass  out  at  the  posterior  part 
of  either  lateral  incision,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  adhesion  of 
the  bridges  to  each  other.  Nelaton  modified  this  method  of  Dieffen- 
bftch  hy  making  the  incisions  above  and  below  instead  of  lateral, 
and  afterwards  devised  a  modification  of  Dieffenbaoh's  operation, 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  moat  successful  proceeding  we  are  yet  ao- 
quainted  with  for  penile  fistula,  above  any  but  the  most  iuconaidei^ 
able  sJEe.     It  consists  in  lodging  a  catheter  in  the  bhdder,  rovii 
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the  edges  of  the  opening  by  paring,  in  dissecting  np  the  skin  unboa- 
taneously  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  through  an  opening  below  the 
fistula,  in  bringing  the  edges  together  by  a  few  points  of  suture. 
Erichsen  has  practised  this  operation  with  success,  and  suggests  that  the 
procedure  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  modified  "by  paring  the 
edges  of  the  fistula,  making  lateral  incisions,  and  then  passing  across  but 
underneath  the  flap  a  strip  of  India-rubber,  to  prevent  contact  of  tho 
urine  disturbing  the  adhesions."  In  Mr.  H.  Thompson's  instructive 
papers  on  the  treatment  of  urinary  fistulas,  much  interesting  informa- 
tion will  be  found  which  cannot  fitil  to  be  highly  useful  in  this  de* 
partment  of  plastic  surgery. 

UBINABT   FISTULiE  IN   THE   FEMALE. 

The  urinary  fistulse  to  which  the  female  is  liable  derive  their 
names  from  the  organs  with  which  they  communicate.  The  principal 
varieties  are — vesico-vaginal,  urethro-vaginal,  vesico-uterine,  vesico- 
utero-vaginal,  and  vesico-rectaL  These  affections  may  be  caused  by 
abscess,  phagedsBuic  ulceration,  sloughing,  gangrene  resulting  from 
contusion  inflicted  by  the  unskilful  use  of  instruments,  but  by  far 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  laceration  or  bruising  during  parturition 
by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head  in  cases  where  the  bladder  has  not 
Jbeen  preserved  empty  duriiig  labour.  My  limits  will  not  permit  me 
to  give  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  different  authorities  as  to  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  the  different  forms  of  this  affection,  or  to  describe 
the  principal  varieties  as  to  shape  and  size.  I  shall  only  remark,  in 
regard  to  size,  that  they  vary  from  the  smallest  fissure  to  an  opening 
sufficient  to  admit  a  pretty  large  orange.  In  some  cases  the  wall  of 
the  urethra,  the  vesical  trigone,  and  bas-fond  have  been  found 
destroyed.  The  most  extensive  destruction  I  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  was  an  exceedingly  bad  case,  in  which  Dr. 
Beatty  of  Dublin  operated  with  admirable  dexterity  in  1859,  in  one  of 
the  Dublin  hospitals.  The  destruction  was  so  extensive  that  I  saw 
the  urine  passing  out  of  the  ureters  into  the  bladder ;  and  it  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  extremities  of  these  canals  in 
the  living  body. 

The  situation  of  a  female,  the  escape  of  whose  urine  is  constant^  is 
truly  deplorable,  and  deserving  of  the  deepest  commiseration.  The 
soiling  of  her  clothes,  the  chafing  of  the  parts  by  the  constant  drib- 
bling of  urine,  their  unfitness  for  the  performance  of  their  appropriate 
functions,  the  odour  which  no  amount  of  cleanliness  can  prevent, 
render  her  situation  most  trying  to  herself,  unfit  her  for  society,  and 
oblige  her  to  live  in  constant  retirement.  Such  being  some  of  the 
distressing  results  of  a  condition  until  lately  regarded  as  beyond  the 
aid  of  surgery,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  distinguished 
men  who  by  their  skill  and  dexterity  have  proved  that  these  de- 
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plorftble  malndiea  in  their  most  aggravated  form  ure  amenaUo  lo  an 
opcraliau  whose  satinfactoiy  and  gmlifyiog  rosulta  constitute  ooe  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  surgery.  To  Dr.  turns  of  Nei*  York 
tlie  grcaleat  merit  belongs,  fir  he  no  doubt  led  ibe  way,  aud  devii«d 
and  executed  a  successful  operation,  wLioh,  in  some  imjiortant  poiuti', 
lias  been  improved  by  Dr.  Bozemau  of  Alabama,  end  Dr.  Buttey 
iif  Georgia,    U.S.,  and  is  now  practised  by  many  surgeons  with  grcal 


Sims'  operation  conaisbs  in  jttacing  the  patient  on  the  end   of  * 
couch  or  narrow  table,  with  the  limbs  dcpoudeut,  and  the  truiik  lowia' 
tUan  the  nates,  in  exposing  the  pitrbi  by  the  duck-bill  speoutum,  in 
thoroughly  denuding,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  vivifying,  tlio  edgM, 
passing  silver  wire  sutures  through  the  cdgee,  the  ends  of  which  are, 
after  introduction,  passed  through  holes  in  two  metal  bars  wliicb  uv 
sent  down  to  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  and  made  to  act  as  quill  suturea, 
by  split  shot  being  sent  down,  and  made  to  bit«  the  wires  by  heiug 
pinched  with  a  forceps,  afler  the  wires  have  been  drawn  and  the  pUt«a 
so  placed  as  to  secure  perfect  approxiniation  of  the  edges  cf  the  fisBura. 
Dr.  Bozemiin  improved   this  operation  by  the  introil action  of  tha 
button  sntui'e,  consisting  of  an  oval  piece  of  lead  perforated  by  fonh- 
ii.iua,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  fine  silver  wire  are  drawn  and 
secured  by  leaden  crotchets  made  to  bite  the  wire  by  being  com  pressed 
by  a  forceps.     The  button  suture  gives  support  and  steadiness  to  th« 
edges  of  the  closed  wound,  and  is  oonsiderod  a  decided  improvcinei 
The  ojeration  of  Dr.  Battey  involves  the  new  principle  of  diJ 
pressure  upon  the  approximated  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  theappai«l 
for  carrying  it  out  involves  "  both  the  compress  and  the  splint" 
Dr.  Battey's  combined  compress  and  splint  is  made  of  sheet 
of  such  thickness  as  to  be  easily  adapted  to  the  vaginal  onrve,  uul  to 
retain  the  form  given  to  it.     It  is  perfui-ated  with  smalt  holea  towards 
one  edge,  and  notched  on  the  other,  and  cut  of  sufficient  length  for 
covering  the  wound  when  the  edges  arc  brought    together.      Dr. 
Battey  also  uses  a  wooden  spatula,  which    is  of  great   service  in 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.     The  odgos  are  pared  in 
the  UBual  way,  and  fine  silver  sutures  introduced  piirallol  to  each 
other  in  the  usual  way.    As  the  wires  are  introduced,  they  are  jiinw  i1 
through  the  holes  in  the  splint,  secured  by  perforated  shot,  le&rii 
fully  an  inch  of  fi'oc  end.     The  wires  having  been  introduced 
fixed  in  the  splint,  the  operator  makes  traction  upon  the  wires,  fti 
by  that  means  draws  down  the  posterior  lip  of  the  fistula.     Ue  th< 
places  the  wooden  spatula  underneath  the  wires,  and  by  holding  th< 
and  pi'essing   the   spatula   upwards,   perfect   command  is  ohtaini 
over  the  anterior  flap,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  bo  appro] 
mated  most  perfectly  to  eaoh  other.     The  holding  of  the  ends  of 
wires  and  of  the  spatula  is  then  confided  to  an  assistant  The  opetut 
then  takes  hold  of  a  single  suture  beginning  nt  one  side,  and  by  tni 
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of  a  slender  bit  of  wood  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  with  a  small  notch 
in  its  extremity,  presses  it  into  one  of  the  notches  of  the  splint,  twists 
it  round  the  small  end  left  beyond  the  perforated  shot,  clamps  them 
together,  makes  a  secure  twist  suture,  and  then  outs  off  the  ends. 
The  remaining  sutures  are  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  apparatus  and  mode  of  proceeding  are — 1.  "  The  com- 
press upon  the  approximated  edges  condenses  the  tissues,  and,  forming 
a  water-tight  joint,  effectually  prevents  the  leakage  of  urine,  while  no 
danger  of  strangulation  is  incurred  ;  hence  ensures  the  cure.  2.  The 
compress  directly  hastens  adhesive  union,  by  bringing  the  sur&ces 
with  more  certainty  into  firm  and  even  contact.  3.  The  opportunity 
afforded  of  viewing  the  parts  up  to  the  point  of  final  and  satis&ctory 
closure,  is  as  complete  as  could  be  desired.  4.  The  power  of  the 
apparatus  for  bringing  down  the  vagina,  and  for  closing  the  opening, 
when  there  is  great  loss  of  substance  and  rigidity  of  tissues  ;  and  this 
with  less  danger  of  wires  cutting  out.  5,  The  splint  keeps  the  parts 
at  rest,  prevents  the  urine  being  drawn  through  between  the  sutures 
by  capillary  force,  and  offers  a  smooth,  even  sur&ce  ui)on  which  the 
cicatrix  is  to  be  formed."  I  have,  with  great  admiration,  seen  Dr. 
Battey  operating,  and  I  am  aware  that  his  success  in  perfectly  curing 
cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  has  been  very  great. 

Dr.  Simpson  uses  a  hollow  needle  for  inserting  the  sutures,  and  a 
circle  made  of  wires  plaited  together  for  preserving  the  whole  site  of 
the  wound  steady.  After  the  operation,  a  metallic  catheter  curved  like 
S  joined  to  an  elastic  urinal  should  be  retained  in  the  bladder,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  on  her  side,  inclined  towards  her  face,  she 
should  be  kept  constantly  under  the  decided  influence  of  opium  to 
allay  pain  and  prevent  spasm,  and  the  bowels  should  not  be  moved 
or  the  sutures  disturbed  for  six  or  seven  davs. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   PROSTATE. 

The  prostate  is  liable  to  inflammation,  abscess,  hypertrophy,  tumours, 
and  calculi.  The  two  first-mentioned  affections  have  already  been 
described  in  a  foimer  part  of  this  chapter. 

Chronic  hypertrophy  is  not  usual  before,  but  common  after  the  age 
of  50.  Mr.  H.  Thompson  found  that  appreciable  enlargement  existed 
in  30  per  cent  of  men  above  the  age  of  50  ;  but  that  such  an  enlarge- 
ment as  to  give  rise  to  appreciable  symptoms  was  only  met  with  in 
12  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he  examined.  The  enlargement  may  affect 
the  organ  generally,  or  the  lateral  lobes  pretty  uniformly,  giving  rise 
to  widening  and  elongation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  or 
one  lateral  lobe,  in  which  case  the  urethra  will  be  twisted,  or  the 
middle  lobe,  giving  rise  to  retention  or  difliculty  in  passing  urine, 
as  has  already  been  explained.  The  enlargement  is  chiefly  due  to 
fatty  degeneration,  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  de])end  on  an  increase 
of  the  natural  structures  without  any  great  alteration  of  structure. 
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It  iH  Rometiiues  softer  tbau  ndtuml,  but  more  freqaently  the  t«x< 
of  the  organ  is  iudurated.  The  diaease  is  readily  diatiaguished  by  the 
physical  BymptoniB  discovurable  ou  examinatioD  by  the  rectum,  by 
the  senae  of  weight  in  ihe  perineum,  teiieanius,  the  slovruesa  and  diffi- 
culty of  pasaing  water,  and,  as  the  disease  advances,  by  the  irritable 
conditiou  of  the  bladder,  frequent  attacks  of  retention,  and  nsually 
by  the  urine  becoming  loaded  with  mucus,  and  otherwise  uuhealthy, 
in  conset^uence  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  aud  kidneys  becoming 
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The  treatment  is  chiefly  palliative,  and  consists  in  the  regulation 
of  the  diet  aud  bowels,  avoiding  exposure  to  cold  or  fatigue,  in  sooth- 
ing fita  of  irritation  by  hot  hip-batlis,  and  opiates  by  the  rectniD,  in 
using  means  for  improving  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  urine,  in 
introducing  the  catheter  at  intervals  to  remove  residual  urine,  if  the 
bladder  be  not  regulitrly  emptied,  and  in  relieving  the  bladder  by  the 
use  of  a  prostatic  catheter,  in  the  introduction  of  whicli  it  is  important 
to  attend  to  directions  which  have  already  been  stated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  chapter. 

Tumours  of  a  non-matignant  character  ore  by  no  means  unusuBl  in 
the  prostate,  and  have  been  found  to  present  three  varieties  : — 1. 
Simple  tumours,  nearly  isolated,  and  composed  of  closely  packed 
organic  muscular  fibres  with  areolar  tissue.  2.  Tumours  of  the  s&nie 
nature,  with  more  or  less  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  glaud.  3, 
Tumours  oomiMised  entirely  of  the  ordinary  structures  of  the  pros 
more  or  less  of  a  pyriform  shape,  presenting  great  diversities  of 
and  usually  springing  from  the  posterior  median  portion. 

Hard  and  soft  cancer  of  the  prostate  are  both  extremely  rare. 

Calculi  may  he  formed  in  the  dilated  urethral  canal,  in  the  ducts  of 
the  prostate,  or  in  botli  these  situations.  The  most  remarkable 
example  on  record  ia  related  by  Dr.  II.  Barker.  It  weighed  16S1 
grains,  was  upwards  of  4J  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
circumference  at  its  largest  part.  It  is  composed  of  21  portions,  i^nd 
must  have  been  originally  deposited  in  separate  cells  in  the  prostate. 


No  surgical  (iroceeding  can  be  more  easily  accomplished  than 
ing  a  catheter  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  practical  surgeon^  there 
ia  not  in  the  whole  range  of  surgical  proceedings  a  more  difficult  ope- 
ration, or  one  that  requires  greater  skill,  caution,  and  expeiience,  than 
that  of  passing  the  catheter  thi-ough  what  is  called  an  impermettble 
stricture. 

1.  Ordinary  proceeding. — When  there  is  no  difficulty,  the  catheter 
may  be  passed  into  the  bladder  in  the  following  manner  : — The  patient 
Laving  been  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  a  silver  catheter  having 
',  dip))od  in  warm  water  and  oilod,  the  surgeon 
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hold  of  the  penis  with  his  left  hand,  and  raises  it  up ;  introduces  the 
point  of  the  instrument  into  the  meatus^  with  the  handle  directed  to 
the  belly,  and  gently  slides  the  catheter  onwards,  keeping  the  point 
along  the  upper  aspect  of  the  urethra.  The  instrument  glides  on- 
wards until  its  point  engages  itself  in  the  part  of  the  urethra  embraced 
by  the  deep  fascia,  when  the  handle  should  be  gently  depressed,  the 
point  being  still  kept  along  the  roof  of  the  canal,  until  it  glides  into  the 
bladder.  In  no  part  of  this  movement  should  the  slightest  force  be 
used ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  even  to  hold  the  penis  in  the  left  hand, 
except  during  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  into  the  meatus  and 
anterior  portion  of  the  canaL 

2.  Another  proceeding, — ^The  "tour  de  maitre."  The  instrument 
having  been  prepared  for  use,  its  point  is  introduced  into  the  meatus 
and  sent  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  urethra,  with  its  convexity 
directed  upwards,  until  its  point  is  beneath  the  symphysis,  when  the 
catheter  is  made  to  perform  a  half  turn  from  right  to  left,  which 
brings  the  handle  and  concavity  upwards.  This  manoeuvre  having 
been  executed,  the  handle  is  depressed,  and  by  the  gentlest  effort  the 
point  is  slipped  into  the  bladder.  The  only  advantage  of  this  mode 
is,  that  if  the  patient  be  sitting  or  standing,  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
does  not  prevent  a  desirable  position  of  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
in  the  first  part  of  the  proceeding. 


CHAPTER  XSII. 


AMPUTATIONS  AND  RESECTIONS. 


In  hia  admirable  work  on  Practical  Surgery,  the  lamented  Mr,  Listen 
remarks,  "  Tlie  operation  of  amputation  is  not  bo  frequently  bad  re- 
conrse  to  now  as  heretofore,  and  the  pn^ess  of  surgical  ioformation 
will  probably  render  it  even  more  rare  than  at  present."  An  exoel- 
leut  writer  in  the  "  Lancet,"  remarks,  "  The  result  of  the  progress  of 
modern  surgery  baa  been  to  make  the  knife  more  daring  than  ever 
upon  real  occasiou<,  but  to  keep  it  inactive,  unless  upon  ajuple  oause 
for  its  exercise.  Never  were  human  limbs  held  in  greater  respect 
and  treated  more  conservatively  than  at  present"  Notwithatanding 
this  gratifying  progress  in  conservative  surgery,  there  are  still  many 
eases  where  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  limb  in  the  hope  of  preserv- 
ing life. 

Tlie  principal  conditions  wbicli  present  this  necessity  are  liifUMBiiB 
of  joints  or  bones,  for  which  the  operation  of  resection  ia  unsQitabl^ 
and  when  the  continuance  of  the  dlseaae  rouBt  inevitably  shorten  life  ; 
cases  in  which  a  limb  is  bo  severely  injured  that  the  surgeon  ia  firmly 
convinced  its  preservation  is  impossible ;  coses  of  chronic  gangrene, 
after  the  formation  of  a  line  of  demarcation  ;  and  cases  of  spreading 
gangrene  produced  by  an  external  cause,  such  as  a  gun-shot  wound, 
or  compound  fracture,  or  other  uijury,  when  there  is  a  sound  part  in 
which  the  operation  can  be  performed.  However  unpromising  an 
operation  may  be  in  the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  it  »9brds  the 
only  chance  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  Such  are  the  priucipul  con- 
ditions which  present  an  urgent  necessity  for  resorting  to  amputation, 
and  render  its  pei-formance  au  unavoidable  duty,  for,  as  Dionis  says, 
"it  is  better  for  the  patient  to  live  with  three  members  than  to  die 
with  four."  There  is  also  a  clues  of  caseH  in  which  imputation, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary,  may  be  said  to  be  justifiable,  namely, 
when  a  limb  baa  from  stiffness  and  an  awkward  poaition  become  not 
only  useless,  but  extremely  in  convenient.  In  such  eircamstance& 
when  a  patient  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  limb  removed, 
the  surgeon  is  justified  in  yielding  to  his  solicitation  ;  and  the  pro- 
ceeding is  then  called  an  operation  of  "complaisance." 

In  all  amputations  of  importance,  one  assistant  is  required  to  com- 
mand the  artery, — another  to  administer  chloroform, — a  third  to  takn 
charge  of  the  flaps,  and  to  tie  tlie  arteries  as  they  are  seized  by  the 
ojierator, — and  a  fourth  to  hold  the  limb,  and  after  its  reiaoT»l  to 
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hold  the  stump.  Another  assistant  may  be  employed  to  hand  instru- 
ments, sponges,  ligatures,  water,  <fec. ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  all  these 
things  conveniently  placed,  so  that  the  surgeon  may  easily  lay  his 
hand  on  whatever  he  may^require.  Amputation  can  easily  be  effected 
with  fewer  assistants,  but  in  a  public  hospital,  or  where  they  can  be 
conveniently  obtained,  the  proceeding  may  be  conducted  satisfactorily 
and  speedily  with  the  number  mentioned  above. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

AMPUTATION   OF  A   PART  OB  THE  WHOLE   OF  A  FINOEB. 

This  may  be  accomplished  either  at  one  of  the  phalangeal  articu- 
lations, or  through  one  of  the  phalanges ;  the  former  operation  is 
called  by  some,  amputation  in  the  contiguity,  the  latter,  amputation 
in  the  continuity  of  the  phalanges. 

Amputation  at  any  of  the  phalangeal  artumlations  may  be  effected 
by  any  of  the  following  modes ;  and  the  most  convenient  instrument 
for  the  operation  is  a  narrow,  long,  straight  bbtoury,  such  as  that 
represented  below. 

First  proceeding. — A  piece  of  bandage  or  surgeon's  lint  having  been 
applied  around  the  part  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  afford  a  more  secure 

Fig.  234. 


hold  for  the  surgeon  while  making  the  necessary  movements  for  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  the  knife,  place  the  hand  in  the  prone  position, 
take  hold  of  the  part  to  be  removed,  bend  it  slightly,  apply  the  long, 
narrow,  straight  bistoury  to  the  radial  border  of  the  joints  carry  it 
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across  the  joint  to  the  inner  side  bo  as  to  make  a  Itmsted  t 
the  skin,  then  ruu  the  knife  rapidly  from  point  to  Iieel  acron  and  into 
the  joint,  extend  the  fioger  when  the  knife  is  through  the  joint,  uid 
carry  the  knife  forward  parallel  to  the  bone,  and  in  oloao  contact  witli 
it,  bringing  it  out  ao  as  to  tiniah  with  a  semilunar  flap,  which  most  be 
sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  bone  and  to  unite  with 
the  lunat«d  extreDiity  of  the  skin  on  the  posterior  aspect. 

Jiecond  proceeding. — Place  the  hand  in  the  supine  poaitioo,  vxtend 
the  6nger,  transfix  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  joint,  carry  tbe  bis- 
toury at  first  parallel  to  the  bone,  then  bring  it  out  bo  n^  to  form  ft 
flap  semicircular  at  the  extremity,  and  sufficiently  long  to  cover  ths 

Fig.  235. 


bone,aud  unite  with  theskia  on  the  dorsal  aspect  j  tfaeu  apply  the  knife 
to  the  front  of  the  joint,  carry  it  through  the  articulation,  and  divide 
the  soft  parta  on  the  dorsal  aapect  without  forming  a  flap,  by  bringing 
the  knife  to  the  sui'face. 


TEHODOH   ANY   OF  THE  PHALAKOES. 

Tlicse  operations  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  easily  jJ^rformed. 
The  following  is  the  usual  mode  : — Place  the  hand  in  tbe  prone  po«i' 
tion  with  the  6nger  }>erfectly  strught ;  transfix  with  the  long,  narrow, 
straight  bintonry  at  the  part  where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  and 
make  a  long  flap  on  the  palmar  aspect;  complete  the  division  of  the 
soft  |>arts  by  a  limated  incision  across  the  dorsal  aapect,  making  a 
short  flap  ;  and  finish  the  amputation  by  dividing  the  bone  with  the 
bone  forceps.  Two  arteries  may  be  requii'ed  to  l)e  tied  in  these  ap«- 
rations ;  the  soft  parta  should  be  brought  into  the  proper  poaition, 
and  retained  by  means  of  a  single  stitch ;  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in 
water  should  be  applied,  and  afterwards  the  part  should  be  d 
in  accordance  with  common  jirinciplea. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE   ENTIRE   FINOER. 

Without  being  at  the  time  aware  that  Mr.  Fergusson  i 
the  same  proceeding  in  cases  where  the  entire  finger  required  t 
removed,  I  many  years  ago  preferred  removing  along  with  it  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  metacarpal  bone  to  performing  disarticulation  at  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.     The  execution  of  either  openrtjon 
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is  as  sasy  as  could  be  desired,  bat  the  former  has  the  advantage  of 
prodncing  less  deformity,  as  the  adjoining  fingers  can  be  made  to 
approach  each  other  when  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is 
removed,  and  it  is  sarprising  how  little  of  an  unpleasant  appearance 
the  hand  presents  in  many  instances  after  this  opei'atioii.  The  beet 
'  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  place  the  haad  in  the  prone  position,  to 
direct  an  assistant  to  separate  the  fingers  from  the  one  to  be  removed, 
and  then  to  make  an  incision  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  beginning  a  little  above  the  place  where  the  bone  is  to 
be  cut  through,  and  terminating  in  two  incisions,  one  extending  along 
each  side  of  the  finger,  and  meeting  each  other  a  little  in  front  of  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  joint.  The  soft  parts  should  next  be  separated 
from  the  bone,  the  bone  cut  through  with  the  bone  forceps,  and  the 
finger  and  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  removed.  After  tying  the 
arteries,  the  edges  should  be  brought  together  by  a  stitch  or  two,  and 
the  fingers  approximated.  After  the  healing  of  the  part^  the  only 
mark  left  will  be  a  single  straight  cicatrix  along  the  site  of  the  oper- 
ation, the  soft  parts  htaag  left  perfectly  entire  on  the  palmar  aspect 
of  the  hand. 

AMPUTATIOIT  OF  THE  THCIIK 

The  phalanges  of  the  thumb  are  ampu- 
tated in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  ^-  ^^^' 
fingers.  When  both  phalanges  require  to 
be  removed,  the  metacarpal  bone  should 
be  left  entire.  The  operation  may  be  veiy 
speedily  effected  in  the  following  manner: — 
Commence  an  incision  on  the  radial  side 
of  the  carpus  about  half  an  inch  higher 
than  the  artitnilation  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  with  the  os  trapezium  ;  direct  it  at 
first  down  along  the  line  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone,  and  afterwards  along  its  external 
aspect  to  the  fold  of  integument  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  introduce  the 
point  of  the  knife  at  this  under  extremity,' 
carry  it  up  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
bone,  make  it  emerge  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  incision,  and  make  the  flap  by 
catting  outwards.  With  one  or  two 
further  tonches  of  the  knife  the  thumb 
may  be  debiched,  and  after  this  operation 
there  remains  only  a  single  line  of  cicatrix 
on  the  radial  border  of  the  hand. 

AHPIITATIOIT  OF  TBB  FOHB-ABH. 

The  preferable  litaation  is  the  middle  of  the  forearm.    No  par- 
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ticular  adrantage  results  from  having  the  stump  very  long ; 
besides,  the  tendomt  in  the  Qoder  third  are  less  conTenient  stmct 
in  the  flaps  than  the  fleshf  parts  higher  ap ;  on  the  other  haS' 
very  short  stump  is  less  serviceable  than  one  somewhat  longer  foi 
application  of  an  artificial  hand.  The  humeral  artery  should  be  c 
manded  by  an  assistant,  the  hand  placed  in  e,  state  of  pronation, 
the  muscles  put  into  a  uniform  state  of  extennioa  by  an  assiif 
holding  and  extending  the  under  part  of  the  foi-e-arnn. 

I  generally  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Liston's  mode  of  perfom 
this  amputation,  which  consists  in  making  the  posterior  flap  fi 
and  by  cutting  from  the  skin  to  the  bone — a  proceedine  which 
tlie  advantage  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  make  the  two  boms  of 
semilunar  flap  extend  sufficiently  towards  the  radial  aod  nl 
borders  of  the  forearm  to  make  it  easy,  after  introducing  the  h 
at  one  comer  of  this  flap,  to  transfix  in  front  of  the  bones,  : 
bring  out  the  knife  at  the  other  comer.  The  front  flap  is  made 
cutting  towards  the  surface.  The  most  elegant  way  of  making 
two  flaps  is,  to  place  the  edge  of  the  knife  against  the  skin  on 
posterior  aspect ;  to  mu  it  up  to  the  bone,  making  a  sufficient  f 
fttid  with  a  movement  of  the  knife  to  extend  the  incision  towards 


Fig.  287. 


anterior  aspect  at  the  radinl  and  ulnar  borders  ;  and  then,  witbi 
raising  the  knife,  to  introduce  it  at  one  edge  of  the  wound,  tnuisl 
making  the  knife  emerge  at  the  other  edge,  and  by  cutting  towa 
the  skin  make  the  anterior  flap.  Both  flaps  are  thus  made  with< 
once  raising  the  knife  from  the  fore-arm.  The  knife  is  then  h 
round  and  between  the  bones,  and  a  clearance  having  been  made 
the  saw,  the  two  bones  may  be  sawn  at  once  without  altering 
position  of  the  hand. 

Another  mode  equally  easy  is  to  place  the  hand  midway  betw< 
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pronation  and  snpination,  to  take  bold  of  the  soft  perta  on  the  back 
of  the  fore-arm  between  the  foro-finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
to  draw  them  away  from  the  bones,  and  then  to  transfix  with  the 
view  of  farming  the  posterior  flap  by  cutting  outwards;  bat  in  trans- 
fixing, it  is  necessary  to  he  careful  to  introduce  the  knife  and  to  nuike 
it  emerge  as  far  towards  the  anterior  aapect  of  the  fore-arm  as  the 
bones  will  permit  The  |>oat«rior  flap  is  then  made  hy  cutting  from 
within  outwarda  The  knife  is  then  introduced  at  one  edge  of  the 
wound,  sent  in  front  of  the  bones,  made  to  emerge  at  the  other  edge 
of  the  wound,  and  the  anterior  flap  is  formed  by  cutting  from  the 
bone  towards  the  akin.  The  9apa  should  then  be  kept  back,  a  clear- 
ance made  for  the  saw  by  sending  the  knife  round  and  between  the 
bones,  and  the  amputation  completed  by  sawing  the  bones.  In  the 
one  mode,  the  posterior  flap  is  made  by  outting  from  without  inwarda, 
in  the  other,  from  within  outwards. 


AHPUTATIOir  OF  THE  ARM. 

Chloroform  having  been  administered,  the  arm  removed  from  the 
side,  and  the  humeral  artery  compressed  by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon, 
placing  liitnself  so  as  to  be  able  with  his  left  hand  to  grasp  the  bone, 
while  it  is  being  sawn  through,  forms  a  neat  round  flap  in  front,  and 
in  doing  BO,  directs  the  knife  so  as  to  leave  the  humeral  artery  in  the 
posterior  flap  ; — an  assistant  raises  the  flap ;  but  at  this  stage  it 
ought  not  to  be  retracted,  as  that  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  the 
next  step,  which  is,  to  send  the  knife  speedily  behind  the  bone,  and 
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make  a  posterior  flap  of  the  same  length  and  form  as  the  anterior.  In 
making  these  flaps,  instead  of  carrying  the  knife  parallel  to  the  bone 
BO  &r,  and  then  catting  abruptly  outirarda  it  is  better  to  direct  the 
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kuife  towartia  the  aurfcce,  aa  as  to  pve  a  nice  rotindod  form  to  Uie 
Burfiice  of  each  flap.  Both  flaps  sliould  then  be  powerfully  retracted, 
the  knife  made  to  revolve  rouud  the  bone  9o  as  to  clew  a  xp»oe 
for  the  saw,  and  the  bone  sawn  through  close  to  the  soft  parts,  tl 

Fig.  23n, 
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nwhile  holding  it  in  hia  left  band ;  the  artery  ahonM 
nd  the  edges  brought  together  by  roeana    of   n    6f* 
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It  woidd  answer  no  useful  purpose  to  describe  the  nnmerouB  dif- 
ferent proceedings  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  performance  nf 
this  ojieration.  It  may  be  very  speedily  and  easily  cITerted  in  tlie 
following  manner : — The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  table,  wjtb 
the  shouhlera  raised,  that  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed 
projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  table.  One  assisloul  is  required  t« 
administer  chloroform  and  wateh  its  effects  j  another,  to  coni|>r«« 
the  Biilwlavinn  artery  where  it  passes  over  the  tii-st  rib ;  hdiI  wlicn 
the  patient  ia  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  it  is  easy  to  command 
the  artery  completely,  aliiefly,  I  believe,  becanse  the  patient,  not  being 
of  any  uneasiness,  makes  no  efforts  to  move  the  body,  and 
so  the  pressure  is  not  diverted  from  the  proper  part ;  a  third  nasistaDt 
is  ready  to  raise  the  upper  flap,  and  to  follow  the  back  of  th* 
knife  so  as  to  compress  the  second  flap  when  the  vesaels  are  di^-idid 
in  completing  it ;  and  a  fourth  to  hold  the  arm,  and  when  the  arm  it 
removed,  to  tie  the  arteries  as  they  are  taken  up  by  the  euT^eoo.  In 
openitiDg  on  the  left  side,  the  surgeon  stiould  introduce  the  knifc 
at  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  send  it  in  front  of  tlio  boa^  and 
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make  it  emerge  at  the  soterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  about  an  inch 
below  the  point  of  the  acromion  process,  and  hj  cutting  from  the 
bone  towards  the  skin,  a  lai^  flap  is  made,  chiefly  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  and  integument ;  this  flap  ie  raised  up  bjr  an  assistant,  and 

Fig,  240. 


until  it  is  completed,  the  arm  should  be  kept  away  from  the  side,  but 
then  brought  in  front  of  the  chest  so  as  to  give  prominence  to  the 
head  of  the  bone  and  the  capsular  ligament.  The  knife  is  next 
brought  against  the  joint,  carried  through  it  to  the  inner  ude  of  the 


Fig.  241. 


bone,  as  here  represented,  brought  down  so  far  by  the  side  of  the 
bone,  and  then  made  to  emerge,  completing  the  flap.  The  back  of 
the  knife  should  be  followed  by  the  hand  of  an  awatant  ready  to 
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grasp  the  flap  coutaining  the  principal  artery,  as  soon  as  the  st 
is  about  to  complete  the  flap.  When  the  knife  U  &irly  in 
joiat,  the  arm  should  be  removed  from  the  idde,  to  give  freec 
the  kuife  in  making  the  under  flap.  In  operating  on  the  rigli 
the  only  difiercDoe  is,  that  it  will  be  found  more  oonvenient,  in  n 
the  upper  flap,  to  introduce  the  knife  at  the  anterior  bonier 
deltoid,  about  an  inch  below  the  acromion  process,  and  make  it « 
at  the  poBterior  border  of  the  axilla  :  in  other  worda,  the  direc 
the  knife  in  making  tlie  upper  flap,  when  the  operation  is  < 
right  side,  is  eicaetly  the  reverse  of  its  direction  when  the  ope 
is  on  the  left;  in  the  former  case  it  is  made  to  peuetrate 
anterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  and  to  emerge  at  the  posterior 
of  the  axilla ;  in  the  latter  it  enters  at  the  posterior  border 
axilla,  and  is  brought  out  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid, 
axillary  artery  and  other  vessels  having  been  tied,  the  edges 
flaps  are  brought  together  by  a  few  stitches,  and  the  wound  d 
in  accordance  with  common  principles. 

AMPUTATIONS  OF  THE  UNDER  EXTREMITY 

AMPUTATION   OF  THE  TOES. 

For  the  amputations  of  the  toes,  except  the  great    toe   at  i 
their  joints,  the  proceedings  are  the  same  as  for  the  amputati. 

when  the  whole  c 
phalanges  of  a  toe  n 
to  be  removed,  the 
mity  of  tho  met* 
bone  should  be  alio* 
t)  remam,  as  it  is  undes 
'  to  diminish  nnneces 
the  breadth  of  the 
Amputation  of  the 
toe  is  frequently  req 
for  disease  of  its  metAi 
boue,  aud  it  may  bo 
easily  and  quickly 
formed  by  either  oi 
following  methods  ;— 
First  tneUiod.  —  i 
mence  the  first  incisii 
the  upper  part  of 
proximal  extreniity  o 
metatarsal  bone  anc 
its  tibial  aspect,  car: 
forwai-d  to  the  distal  extremity,  direct  it  along  the  inner  si 
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the  joint  to  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot,  and  extend  it  backwards 
to  the  part  opposite  to  its  commencement.  This  flap  having  been 
directed  back,  send  the  knife  between  the  bones  and  cut  outwards 
through  the  commissure  between  the  first  and  second  toes.  "By  a 
touch  or  two  of  the  knife  the  metacarpal  bone  may  then  be  separated 
from  the  internal  cuneiform.  The  operation  is  exceedingly  simple  by 
this  method,  and  the  result  generally  yery  satis&ctory. 

Second  method, — Commence  the  incision  about  half  an  inch  behind 
the  proximal  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  continue  it  for- 
wards to  about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  then  make  it  divide 
into  two,  meeting  each  other  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  digital  com- 
missure. Detach  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone,  and  then  disarticulate 
from  the  internal  cuneiform.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  perform- 
ing the  operation,  and  I  generally  give  it  the  preference.  It  leaves 
only  a  single  line  of  cicatrix  along  the  inner  part  of  the  foot.  The 
same  operation  answers  when  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  the  only  modifications  being,  that  it  is  not 
requisite  to  carry  the  incision  so  far  back,  and  that  the  bone  must  be 
cut  by  the  bone-forceps, — in  doing  which  it  is  advisable  to  cut  in  a 
slanting  instead  of  a  transverse  direction,  as  the  alteration  of  the  out- 
line of  the  foot  on  its  inner  side  is  thus  rendered  less  abrupt,  and  the 
part  is  consequently  less  exposed  to  be  irritated  by  pressure. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FOOT. 

Hefya  operation, — ^This  consists  in  performing  amputation  between 
the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  ;  and  of  the  many  methods  adopted 
for  its  performance,  I  think  the  following  the  preferable  : — ^The  leg  hav- 
ing been  firmly  placed  on  a  table,  beyond  the  edge  of  which  the  foot 
projects,  and  being  secured  in  its  position  by  an  assistant^  the  surgeon 
takes  hold  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot  with  the  left  hand,  and  having 
made  sure  of  the  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  great  and 
little  toes,  if  the  operation  be  on  the  right  foot^  he  inserts  the  knife 
on  the  edge  of  the  foot  a  little  behind  the  prominence  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe,  carries  it  directly  forward  on  the  edge  of 
the  foot  for  nearly  an  inch,  directs  it  in  a  semilunar  manner  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
and  then  carries  it  back  for  nearly  an  inch  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot  The  parts  should  be  cut  through  boldly  down  to  the  bone,  and 
the  short  flap  brought  back,  and  the  situation  of  the  tarso-metatarsal 
articulations  exposed.  The  knife  is  next  introduced  at  the  extremity 
of  the  incision  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot,  sent  underneath  the 
bones,  and  made  to  emerge  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  incision,  and  a  long  flap  is  made  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot)  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  ends  of  •  the  bones  and  to 
unite  with  the  short  flap  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.  The  surgeon 
then  presses  heavily  on  the  forepart  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
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easy  to  send  the  point  of  the  koite  into  the  arUcolations  between  the 
bones  ;  K&d  this  having  been  done,  tlie  operation  is  sp^iedily  oon)ji1et«d. 
The  long  flaji  covers  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  &  siiiglo  cicatrix 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  Gtiunp  is  the  only  permaneot  mark  of  the 
operation. 

This  is  genenUly  a  very  mtiafactorf  operation  in  cases  for  wliich  it 
ifl  suitable.  The  only  differences  to  be  observed  when  the  operation 
is  on  the  left  foot  are,  1st,  thnt  it  is  more  convenient  in  making  the 
first  inciiuon  to  commence  behind  the  base  of  the  met-atarsal  bone  at 
the  great  toe,  and  to  make  it  terminate  behind  that  of  the  little  toe ; 
and,  Snd,  that  in  transfixing  to  make  the  long  flap  below,  it  is  mar« 
convenient  to  insert  the  knife  at  the  outer,  and  to  make  it  emerge  at 
the  inner  edge,  of  the  foot. 

In  performing  this  operation  an  elegant  proceeding  is,  after  making 
the  upper  flap,  to  trannfix  without  raising  the  knife  from  the  foot,  so 
that  the  upper  and  under  flaps  are  made  by  one  continued  movenunl 
of  the  knife. 

C/toparfg  operot to H.— This  operation,  improved  by  modem  stu^ 
geons,  retains  the  name  of  Chopart,  who  first  performed  iL  II  con- 
sists in  performing  amputation  at  the  medio-tarsal  articulation,  or,  in 
other  words,  at  the  articulation  formed  by  the  astragalos  and  calca- 
neum  behind,  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  in  front,  tJie  utnt- 
goluB  and  calcaucuni  Ijeing  tiio  only  two  bones  that  are  left.  The  aW 
of  the  articulation  is  first  sought  for,  and  the  best  guides  for  finding 
it  are,  the  projection  of  the  scaphoid  bone  on  the  inner  aide,  imme- 
diately behind  which  is  the  articulation,  and  the  projection  of  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  hone  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  about  half 
an  inch  behind  which  projection,  and  about  midway  between  it  and 
the  anterior  (xirt  of  tlie  malleolus  extemus,  is  the  outer  part  of  the 
articulation.  These  guides  having  been  found,  a  short  flap  is  fomied 
above  and  a  long  one  below,  and  the  proceeding  is  in  all  reopeota 
similar  to  that  in  Hey's  operation,  except  that  the  incisions  are  oom- 
menced  further  back,  namely,  abont  half  an  inch  behind  the  { 
already  mentioned  on  the  matins  of  the  foot 
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The  following  are  Professor  Syme's  directions  for  the  perfor 
of  this  amputation  ; — "  The  foot  being  placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
leg,  a  line  di'awn  from  the  centre  of  one  malleolus  to  that  of  the  other 
directly  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  will  show  the  proper  extent  of  the 
posterior  flap ;  the  knife  should  he  entered  close  up  to  the  fibular 
malleolus,  and  carried  to  a  point  on  the  same  level  of  the  oppoeita 
side,  which  will  be  a  little  below  the  tibial  malleolus ;  the  anterior 
incision  should  join  the  two  points  just  mcutioned  at  an  nnglo  of  4  J' 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  long  axis  of  the  leg.  In  disseotiog  the 
posterior  flap,  the  operator  should  plaoo  the  fiiigers  of  his  1^  buaA 
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upon  the  heel,  while  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  then  cut  between  the  nail  of  the  thumb  and  the  tuberosity 
of  the  OS  calcis,  so  as  to  avoid  lacerating  the  soft  parts,  which  he  at 
the  same  time  gently,  but  steadily,  presses  back,  until  he  exposes  and 
divides  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  foot  should  be  disarticulated  before 
the  malleolar  projections  are  removed,  which  it  is  always  proper  to 
do,  and  which  may  be  most  easily  effected  by  passing  a  knife  round 
the  exposed  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  then  sawing  off  a  slice  of 
the  tibia  connecting  the  two  processea'* 

Since  1839, 1  have  always  performed  Syme's  operation  without  dis- 
articulating the  foot.  In  the  operation  of  that  truly  great  surgeon, 
and  in  my  slight  modification  of  it,  the  incisions,  the  section  of  the 
bones,  and  the  results  are  precisely  the  same ;  both  the  operations 
can  be  performed  with  equal  ease  and  elegance  ;  and  the  only  diffe- 
rence in  the  two  proceedings  is,  that  Syme  disarticulates  the  foot  and 
then  saws  off  the  ends  of  the  bones,  whereas  I  prefer  shortening  the 
proceeding  by  sawing  through  the  bones,  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion, without  disarticulating  the  foot. 

ModificcUion  of  Pirogojps  amputation, — Firogoff  devised  a  mode  of 
amputation,  the  objects  of  which  are,  to  have  a  longer  stump. better 
adapted  for  support,  to  leave  the  tendo  Achillis  undisturbed,  to  have 
no  hollow  flap,  to  leave  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcanenm,  and  to 
bring  the  cut  surfiEtce  of  that  bone  into  contact  with  the  tibia.  In 
his  operation  for  obtaining  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  he  disar- 
ticulates the  foot,  saws  off  the  malleoli,  and  by  means  of  a  saw  re- 
moves the  anterior  part  of  the  calcaneum,  and  with  it  the  foot,  after 
disarticulation  has  been  effected.  While  perusing  the  description  of 
Pirogofl**s  operation  within  a  week  after  its  publication  in  this  coun- 
try, the  idea  at  once  and  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  the  operation 
would  be  greatly  simplified  and  improved  by  applying  to  it  the  modi- 
fication I  had  previously  adopted  in  Syme*s  amputation.  I  felt 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  and,  after  due  consideration,  resolved 
to  recommend  and  adopt  the  following  procedure,  which  seems  to  me 
to  make  this  amputation  one  of  the  most  simple  operations  any  siu> 
geon  can  be  called  upon  to  perform  : — 

The  patient  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  surgeon — whichever  foot 
be  the  subject  of  operation — ^being  placed  on  the  left  side  of  his 
{mtient,  with  the  heel,  in  the  first  step  of  the  operation,  directed  to- 
wards himself,  and  having  with  his  left  hand  taken  hold  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  drawn  them  a  little  backwards,  so  as  to  secure  greater 
breadth  of  flap,  inserts  the  knife  on  one  side  in  front  of  the  malleolus, 
carries  it  down  across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  upwards  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  just  at  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  other  malleolus, 
taking  care  to  direct  the  incision  so  as  to  pass  opposite  to  the  part 
where  the  posterior  portion  of  the  astragalus  rests  upon  the  calca- 
neum, and  to  use  the  knife  energetically,  so  as  to  cut  through  all  tissues 
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down  to  the  bonea.  By  this  single  movement  of  tie  k 
anc«  is  miide  for  tlie  saw,  by  a  few  moTeoienta  of  wliicU  tbe  portion 
of  oalcaneum  behind  the  astragtilus  is  speedily  cut  off  from  the  t««t  of 
the  bone,  the  aectioa  being  from  below  upwai'ds  and  a  little  back- 
wards, so  that  tbe  portion  remaining  in  the  flap  will  be  a  little 
longer  frota  behind  forwanla — below  than  above.  The  aasistant  hwv- 
ing  slightly  changed  the  position  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  make  ita  posterior 
part  to  rest  upon  the  table,  the  surgeon,  by  a  second  moretneat  of  th« 
knife,  unites  the  estremitiea  of  the  first  icciriou  by  a  slightly  semi- 
lunar incision,  using  the  knife  boldly,  so  as  to  cut  through  erery  tis- 
sue in  front  of  the  bones,  and  then,  by  a  few  slight  toacbes  below, 
admits  of  the  flap  being  brought  back,  and  makes  a  clearance  for  the 
saw.  By  a  few  movements  of  the  saw,  the  bones  are  cut  through 
immediately  above  the  ankle,  and  thia  extremely  simple  auiputatiou 
is  completed  by  little  more  than  two  movemeatBof  tbe  knife,  and  two 
sets  of  movements  of  the  saw. 

During  the  second  week  after  the  publication  of  Pirogoff'a  ampu- 
tation, the  operation  as  now  described  was  demonstrated  by  ino  on  the 
dead  body  to  a  large  number  of  medical  students  ;  in  each  winter 
session  since  that  publication,  it  has  been  jierformed  on  the  dead  body 
in  presence  of  a  vei^  large  surgical  class  in  this  University  ;  and  it 
was  performed  by  me  on  the  living  body  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in 
the  first  case  suitable  for  the  operation  which  presented. 


OF  THE   LEO. 


An  excellent  and  speedy  mode  of  performing  this  opeTBtioo, 
that  which  I  have  uauaUy  adopted,  is  the  following  : — ^The  cironlatjon* 
laded  by  pressure  on  the  femoral  artery,  the  surgeon 
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being  pluced  on  the  lefb  aide  of  the  patient,  applies  the  knife  near  its 
heel  to  the  right  side  of  the  I^,  and  draws  it  aorofls  to  the  left  aide 
in  a  semilnnar  direction,  so  as  to  form  a  short  anterior  flap,  and  then 
without  roiaing  the  knife  transfixes  the  leg,  the  knife  entering  and 
emerging  at  the  extremitiea  of  the  firat  incluon,  and  a  long  posterior 
flap  being  formed  by  cutting  from  the  bones  to  the  rarface.  The  soft 
parts  between  the  bones  nndemeath  may  be  cut  before  the  knife  is 
brought  to  the  front  of  the  leg,  and  then  by  a  few  touches  the  short 
flap  in  front  ia  brought  back,  the  soft  porta  between  the  bones  divided, 
and  a  clearance  made  for  the  saw.  The  surgeon  being  on  the  left 
aide  of  the  patient  ia  able  to  hold  the  bonee  with  his  left  hand  during 
the  movements  of  the  saw.  The  projecting  angle  of  the  tibia  should 
be  removed  by  the  saw  or  bone-foroep^  tlukt  it  may  not  irritate  the 
integument  over  it. 

Another  and  a  very  easy  method  is  to  form  the  posterior  flap  in  the 
flrst  instance ;  and  with  that  view  the  operation  is  commenced  by 
transfixing  the  leg.  The  points  of  tranafixion  are  then  connected 
together  by  a  semicircular  movement  of  the  knife  across  the  front  of 
the  leg,  and  the  flaps  having  been  turned  back  and  the  bones  cleared 
by  carrying  the  knife  around  and  between  them  a  little  above  the 
pointa  of  transfixion,  the  amputation  is  completed  by  sawing  the 
bones.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will  make  this  operation  per- 
fectly intelligible. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  THIQH. 

The  ])atient  having  been  properly  placed,  the  artery  compressed  by 
a  trustworthy  assistant,  and  the  leg  held  in  the  proper  position  by 
another  assistant,  the  surgeon,  if  the  operation  he  on  the  left  thigh. 

Fig.  244. 
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glaiida  on  the  fibular  aide  of  t)io  limb,  and  liaviog  tiikcn  IiuM  a 
soil  parts  ill  front  of  the  bone  with  his  Ivfl  hand,  raittM  th«ui  s  little^ 
and  gierforins  tranafixion  by  introducing  the  knifo  on  tho  outer  alOtf. 
carrying  it  across  in  front  of  the  bone,  and  making  it  emerge  on  lh« 
inner  side,  and  then  forms  tlio  anterior  flitp  by  culling  towards  tlu 
surface.  An  asaiatant  then  simply  holds  up  tlie  flap  without  rett»ot- 
ing  it  at  this  stage,  and  the  surgeon  aonda  the  knife  behind  the  bone 
about  an  inch  lower  thna  the  commencement  of  the  fii«t  inciawo. 
The  advantage  of  observing  these  two  directions  is,  that  tho  knife  ia 
moi'e  readily  sent  behind  the  1)0ne  without  touching  tho  skin  un 
either  side.  The  knife  is  then  brought  to  the  Hurfaoc  in  the  dtrrction 
represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  tho  accompanying  trngrnvio^  ■ 
by  this  movement  the  posterior  flap  is  formed.  This  flap  abould  bk  i 
Fig.  245. 


a  little  longer  than  the  auterior  to  compensate  for  the  greater  retrac- 
tion which  takes  place  in  it,  owing  to  its  muscles  having  leas  con- 
"ith  the  bone  than  those  of  the  anterior  flap.  An  Bsaiatant 
retracts  both  flaps  very  forcibly,  and  the  surgeon  makes  the  knile 
revolve  round  the  bone  so  as  to  effect  a  clearance  for  tho  aaw.  H« 
then  grasps  the  bone  in  his  left  hand,  and  saws  it  through,  oloae  to 
the  soft  parts,  moving  the  saw  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  only  tlif- 
fereiices  in  operating  on  the  right  thigh  are,  that  the  Burgeon  staiMb 
on  the  tibial  side,  and  introduces  tho  knife  on  this,  instead  of  the 
fibular  aspect.  If,  however,  in  this  case  there  be  the  least  proepoct 
that  his  standing  on  the  tibial  side  may  cause  an  awkwardneH  or 
mt  of  proper  freedom  for  making  the  neceasary   muvemeatii 
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the  ksife,  the  operation  can  be  performed  with  perfect  fiicUity  and 
convenience  when  standing  on  the  other  side  :  only  the  bone,  while 
it  ia  being  sawn,  cannot  then  be  conveniently  held  by  the  left  hand 
of  the  surgeon. 

AHFUTATION  AT  THB   BIF-JOIST. 

The  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  this  operation  are 
not  numerous :  and  this  ia  fortunate,  for  although  a  sufficient  number 
of  Bucceaaful  cases  are  on  reoord  to  make  it  perfectly  justifiable  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  resort  to  it  in  extreme  circumstances, 
and  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  executing  the  operation,  which 
can  be  performed  in  the  living  body  with  great  ease  in  less  than 
twenty  seconds,  yet  it  b  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  as  regards  ultimate 
consequences,  it  is  an  exceedingly  perilous  proceeding.  In  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  performed  it  in  the  living  body,  and  often 
when  I  have  performed  it  in  the  dead  body  before  my  class,  the 
operation  has  not  occupied  even  bo  mnch  time.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  performing  it.  The  fol- 
lowing observation  of  Liston  should  be  strongly  kept  in  view  : — 
"These  operations  mnst  be  undertaken  with  determination,  and 
completed  rapidly,  in  order  that  dangerous  effusion  of  blood  may 
be  prevented ;  they  are  not  to  be  attempted  without  great  con- 
sideration, and  only  under  very  pressing  circumstances."  From 
much  practice  in  performing  this  operation  on  the  dead  body,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Liston's  method  is  preferable  to 
any  other.  He  commenced  transfixing  by  introducing  the  knife 
Fig.  246. 


midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
and  the  trochanter  major  of  the  femur.  The  following  description 
and  illustration,  taken  from  his  admirable  work  on  Practical  Surgery, 
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will  malie  his  method  perfectly  intelli^ble  : — "  By  formiog  the 
from  t)ie  anterior  &ud  poBterior  napects  of  tlie  liub,  the  bone  may  bo 
exjKMed  and  sawn  at  tlie  inaer  troclianler,  or  it  may  be  removed.  &t 
the  joint  In  makiDg  the  incisions  thus  high,  the  common  femora] 
is  compressed,  ati  it  passes  OYer  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  an  asBW- 
tant  miLst  follow  the  knife  with  his  hand,  and  grasp  firmly  the  ant«riar 
flap,  whilst  others  are  ready  to  compress  those  of  the  ponterior  as 
sooa  as  the  sawing,  or  disarticulation,  is  completed.  Thia  mode  of 
getting  at  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  is  much  preferable  to  that 
nsually  followed,  and  is  in  eveiy  respect  safer,  ns  I  hare  mors  than 
once  ascertained  from  actual  practice  on  the  living  body.  The  fore- 
part of  the  articulation  is  fully  eitposed  immediately  on  the  anterior 
flap  being  formed.  The  capsular  ligament  ia  cut  by  drawing  the 
knife  across  determinedly,  as  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  operator 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  round  ligament  and  posterior 
portion  of  the  capsular  are  cut,  and  the  blade  of  the  inBtrument  hav- 
ing been  {jassed  behind  the  neck  and  trochanters,  the  posterior  flap  is 
quickly  formed,  so  as  to  allow  the  limb  to  drop.  The  vessels  on  the 
posterior  aspect  are  first  tied ;  thea  the  femoral  and  tlioae  ia  the 
anterior  Hap,  which  has  been  commanded  by  the  assistant,  are 
covered  one  by  one  and  secured." 
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The  part  to  he  removed  ia  covered  with  some  lint,  laid  hold  of  by 
the  left  band,  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  then  removed  by  one  stroke 
of  a  long  knife  moved  rapidly  across  the  organ.  Such  vessela  aa 
require  ligature  having  been  secured,  the  surgeon  lays  hold  of  the 
mucous  membi-ane  of  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  forcepa,  and  divides 
it  into  four  equal  flaps,  by  four  cuts  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then 
by  four  small  sutures  of  tine  thread  unites  each  flap  to  the  com- 
mon integumeot.  The  skin  and  mucous  membrane  unite  together. 
aud  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  has  the  effect  of  keeping  tha 
iirethra  ojwn  and  of  sufficient  calibre.  ^U 


EESECTIONS.  ^ 

Under  this  title  are  comprehended  the  removal  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones — in  other  words,  excision  of  joints — the  tqw- 

tion  of  long  bones  in  their  continuity,  and  the  partial  or  entire  re- 
moval of  certain  bones.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  tirst  opera- 
tion actually  ])erformed  of  this  kind  on  record,  is  excision  of  the 
knee-joint,  by  Filkio  of  Liverpool,  in  17G2.  Very  soon  after  thia, 
Vigaroux  and  David  removed  the  head  of  the  humerna,  but  their 
ojierations  were  not  published  until  after  the  upper  part  of  the  sutts 
bone  had  been    removed  by  Whito  of  Manchester,  in    1768. 
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Park  of  Liverpool   was  the  first  to  propose,  but  the  celebrated 
Moreau  was  the  first  who  performed,  excision  of  the  elbow-joint. 

BESEGTION  OF  THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 

The  many  different  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  this 
operation  may  be  almost  all  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  two  principal 
methods,  namely,  that  in  which  the  bone  to  be  removed  is  exposed  by 
making  a  flap,  and  that  in  which  it  is  exposed  by  means  of  a  simple 
incision.  Of  these  two  methods  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
latter  is  sufficient,  and  should  be  preferred  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  crushed  head  of  the  bone, 
yet  in  most  cases  where  it  is  employed  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
bone,  the  former  will  be  found  the  preferable  proceeding.  The  direc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  the  operation  by  means  of  a  flap  are  very 
simple : — Make  a  vertical  incision  from  the  apex  of  the  acromion 
along  the  middle  of  the  deltoid  to  near  its  insertion,  and  from  the 
under  extremity  of  this  incision  make  another  upwards  and  back- 
wards, cutting  in  a  semilunar  direction  towards  the  posterior  border 
of  the  axilla  ;  raise  up  the  flap,  which  will  comprehend  the  external 
portion  of  the  deltoid ;  open  the  joint ;  detach  the  muscles  which 
are  inserted  into  the  tuberosities ;  thrust  out  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  saw  it  through,  carefully  guarding  against  injuring  the  soft  parts. 
M.  Bauden  relates  14  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  practised  for 
injuries  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  of  which  only  one  proved  &tal. 

RESECTION  OP  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : — The 
patient  having  been  placed  in  the  prone  position  with  the  elbow  semi- 
flexed resting  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  presenting  its  posterior 
aspect  to  the  surgeon,  the  joint  is  conveniently  exposed  by  a  wound 
in  form  resembling,  the  letter  H ;  and  the  performance  of  the  operation 
is  exceedingly  easy,  if  that  form  of  incision  be  adopted.  The  parallel 
portions  of  the  wound  may  be  two  inches  long,  and  the  transverse 
portion  should  extend  from  the  very  margin  of  the  outer  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus  along  the  upper  part  of  the  olecranon  process  to  as 
near  the  inner  tuberosity  as  may  be  without  endangering  the  ulnar 
nerve.  The  two  square-shaped  flaps  having  been  detached  from  the 
subjacent  parts,  the  soft  parts  behind  the  condyles  deflected  laterally 
without  injuring  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  bones  brought  into  view, 
the  olecranon  process  should  be  cut  through  with  the  bone-forceps, 
and  the  lateral  ligaments  divided.  After  which  the  humerus  can 
easily  be  made  to  protrude,  and  be  sawn  off  through  the  tuberosities. 
The  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  portion  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna  left  afler  the  division  of  the  olecranon  process,  should  be  removed 
by  the  bone  forceps  or  saw,  and  bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together,  and  the  arm  secured 
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it-Uexe(]  position.  A  most  useful  joint  formed  by  ligftmi 
s  the  usual  reHult.  I  liave  now  performed  tliia  opcratioti 
thii-ty-five  times,  and  with  one  esception  all  the  patieuts  Iiiive  done 
well.  1  have  practised  every  form  of  iDcision,  and  although  the  H 
a  makes  the  performance  of  the  operation  very  eaay,  I  now 
invariubly  prefer  the  single  longitudinal  incision.  By  tbis  form  <tf 
iDcision,  the  soft  parts  are  left  in  the  best  poFwible  state  for  ste*dring 
the  cut  ends  of  the  bones.  Forgoeson's  Lion  Forceps  is  of  grest 
'  steadying  the  bones  while  being  sawn,  and  Heath's  aplint 
is  an  admirable  ajipliance  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  tliat  cw 
desired  from  the  nae  of  a  splint  in  tlie  treatment  after  operation. 
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n  of  the  vriBt-joint  is  far  seldoraer  practicable  and  almj 
less  hopeful  than  excision  of  the  I'l bow-joint,  as  will  easily  he  imder- 
stoo<t  by  reflocting  on  the  anatomy  of  the  two  joints.  From  tfar 
great  couiplexity  of  the  wrist-joint,  excision  can  be  reported  to  la  a 
very  few  cases  ;  but  still  there  may  occur  some  in  which  the  surgeon 
may  justifiably  and  also  hopefully  perform  the  operation.  Thn> 
Mr.  Butcher  of  Dublin  met  with  a  case,  in  which  there  wad  graU 
swelling  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  advaooed 
I  of  the  bones  forming  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  bnt  of 
jierfect  soundness  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges,  and  at 
nndimintshod  power  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  In  operating  on 
this  cnse,  Mr.  Butcher  commenced  by  making  a  curved  incision,  ex- 
tending from  a  little  below  the  wrist,  two  lines  on  the  oinnr  side  of 
the  extensor  secundi  internodii  poUicis  tendon,  down  to  tbe  carpal 
extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  then  running  upwards  to  a 
point  fully  half  an  inch  above  the  original  jmint  of  departure.  On 
dissecting  up  this  flap  the  diseased  hones  were  bronglit  clearly  into 
In  the  next  step  the  soft  parts  were  carefully  separated  from 
the  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  together  with  the  second 
extensor  tendon  of  the  thumb,  which  was  separated  from  its  gmm 
in  the  radius.  After  the  ligamentous  attachments  of  the  iliinwnj 
bones  were  removed,  and  the  soft  jiarts  in  front  sufficiently  det«dMii^ 
the  hand  was  bent  down,  by  which  the  carious  bones  were  made  tn 
project,  and,  in  consequence,  their  diseased  ends  were  easily  anwn 
through  by  Mr.  Butcher's  saw.  Lastly,  the  diseased  carpal  bones, 
with  the  exception  of  the  trapezium,  which  was  unaffected,  were  dis- 
sected out,  the  flaps  were  laid  down  and  properly  secured,  and  tlie 
hand  and  arm  placed  in  the  prone  jiosition  on  a  jiadded  qiliuL  By 
thb  method  of  operating,  Mr.  Butcher  secures  for  his  patient  the 
proi>cr  use  of  the  thumb,  as  its  extensor  tendon  remains  nntouchod 
by  the  knife.  Other  methods  of  operating  have  been  proposed  and 
practised,  but  the  exact  method  of  jirocednre  must  depend  entitely  o& 
the  state  in  which  the  joint  is  found  in  each  piirticnlar  caMx  M 
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I  hare  twice  performed  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  wrist-joiut ; 
once  in  the  Aberdeen  Hospital,  and  once  in  private  practice.  In  the 
latter  case  I  operated  according  to  Mr.  Butcher's  method,  and  the 
result  was  a  serviceable  hand  with  three  of  the  fingers  decidedly  bent. 
In  the  former  case,  I  made  a  long  and.  straight  incision  behind,  de- 
flected the  tendons  to  each  side,  and  removed  the  whole  of  the  carpal 
bones  along  with  the  extremity  of  the  radins ;  and  the  gratifying 
result  was,  that  the  patient  had  a  most  servioeable  hand,  and  enjoyed 
the  full  use  of  all  her  fingers. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  UPPBK  JAW. 

Of  the  Tarioos  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  removal 
of  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  following  is  one  of  the  best : — Afler 
removal  of  one  of  the  central  incisors,  two  incisions  are  made,  one 
from  within  half  an  inch  of  the  inner  canthns  of  the  eyelids  along 
the  aide  of  the  nose,  round  the  a1  a,  which  it  detaches,  and  through 
the  centre  of  the  lip  ;  the  other  from  the  junction  of  the  malar  and 
maxillary  bones  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  flap  is  dissected  up 
to  the  maigin  of  the  orbits  The  nasal  process  is  then  divided  by 
strong  cutting  pliers,  one  blade  being  introduced  into  the  orbit  and 

Fig.  247.  Tig.  aiS. 


the  other  into  the  nose ;  by  the  same  instrument  it  is  separated  from 
the  malar  bone  ;  the  palatine  arch  and  alveolus  are  next  notched 
with  a  narrow-bladod  saw,  and  then  cut  through  by  the  pliers ;  the 
bone  is  then  pushed  down,  and  detached,  care  being  taken  to  preserve, 
if  possible,  the  palatine  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  velum 
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(letaclied  along  with  tlie  coveriugit  of  thn  tumour.     Tlic  Loti«  hafing   | 
been  thus  tborouglily  loosened,  tlie  articulation  ia  opened  from  befiire  ;    , 
and  by  carrying  the  bistoury  close  to  the  bime,  Uie  pterygoid  diiucIm 
and  other  attachmentB  are  also  divided,  aud  the  operation  ootnplvtod. 


The  bleeding  ia  now  arrested  by  ligfttnre  of  the  vessels,  aud  moeli 
time  Riid  trouble  will  ofleu  be  saved  by  at  once  looking  for  and  nccur- 
iiig  the  common  trunk  of  the  t«niporal  and  interna!  m&sUlnty  arte- 
ries, as  they  immerge  from  under  the  boi-der  of  the  jtosterior  bolly  rf 
the  digastric  muscle.  Effectual  uteauH  having  been  taken  for  arret- 
ing hemorrhage,  a  bit  of  lint  is  placed  in  the  wound,  and  tha  flaf« 
lightly  replaced.  About  five  or  six  lioui-s  uller  the  operatioD,  th* 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  neatly  approximated  nud  retaiaed,  exoe[4' 
ing  a  short  distance  at  the  middle,  to  permit  the  patisage  of  the 
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H of  ihe  Hip-joint. — At  page  4^4,  this  ojieration 
and  the  statistics  of  it  given,  as  far  us  I  liavo  been  able  to  i 

Exeisiiyn <>/ ihe  Ente-jorTit. — Whatever  opinions  maybe 
by  many  regarding  the  merits  of  this  operation,  it  caniiut  be  didiie^ 
that  iu  the  manner  it  ia  now  performed,  it  is  one  of  the  Bimplmt  and 
easiest  proceedings  in  surgery.  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  revived  the  ope- 
ration, recum mends  an  H  iiicisioD,  the  cross  line,  about  four  ineha 
long,  nmning  below  the  patella.  Most  surgeons  prefer  a  sctuiloiitf 
In  nocordance  with  the  prnctiod  of  the  majority  of  i 
e  porfornied  thisoj-eiiitiun,  the  semilunar  incisioti  waai 
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of  two  nbsoesses  ou  the  cheek,  and  some  diseased  tisanea  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  neck,  were  then  cut  out,  and  after  euppresaing  the 
hemorrhage,  which  was  excessive,  the  flap  was  brought  down,  and  by 
means  of  a  few  stitches  and  adhesive  plaster  the  edges  of  the  wound 


Fig.  249. 


Fig.  250, 


were  kept  in  apposition.  About  four  weeks  afterwards,  union  was 
entirely  efiected,  leaving  so  little  external  deformitj  as  to  show  very 
Blight  traces  of  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  ListoQ  gives  the  following  description  of  the  proceeding  for  a 
more  extensive  removal  ; — "  To  illustrate  the  <^)eration,  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  the  tumour  involves  nearly  one  side  of  the  bone,  and  that 
division  near  the  symphysis  with  disarticnlation  is  to  be  performed. 
An  incision  is  made  &om  the  condyloid  process,  dowu  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ramus  and  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  bone,  and 
terminates  above  the  point  of  the  chin,  in  the  mesial  line,  at  about  an 
inch  &om  the  free  edge  of  the  lip.  The  flap  so  formed  is  dissected  up, 
the  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  divided  on  each  side  of  the  bone,  and 
the  tumour  thus  perfectly  exposed-  Another  incision  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  may  then  be  carried  in  the  course  of  the  external  ca- 
rotid, and  made  to  meet  the  other  opposite  angle  of  the  bone.  A  tooth, 
say  the  central  incisor  of  the  afiiscted  side,  having  beep  previously  re- 
moved, a  small  saw  is  applied  so  as  to  cut  the  hone  to  the  required 
depth  near  the  symphysis  ;  the  cutting  forceps  are  placed  in  the 
notch,  and  the  bone  clipped  through.  The  cut  end  is  now  laid  hold 
of,  the  tumour  depressed,  and  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  mosde 
separated  from  the  coronoid  process.    The  masseter  muscle  has  been 
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iu  wliicli  the  portions  of  diseased  boDe  requiring   removal  >ra  '■ 
great ;  where  there  is  not  very  extensive  disease  of  soft  parts ;  aaA 
-wheiv  the  putieut's  constitution  is  such  as  to  mciko  the  exuiltitioa  at 
healthy  material  of  repair  a  likely  event,  provided  proper  b/gitnie 
rales  be  obaerred. 

Uialonj  and  Rendu. — Fi-om  1762,  when  Filkio  first  perfortncd  nt- 
cisioo  of  the  knoe-juint,  until  1830,  this  operation  was  performed  in 
19  oaaeH,  and  of  these  8  recovered  and  11  died.  For  twenty  yvui 
this  operation  was  abandoned  and  universally  coDdcmned.  Mr.  Fcr- 
guesou  revived  the  operation  in  18o0,  and  it  was  early  ]tmcti»cd  and 
advocated  by  Jones,  Page,  Mackenzie,  Butcher,  Holt,  U.  Sioitii, 
Humphry,  Pritchard,  and  more  recently  by  many  aurgoous.  Of  18* 
cases  in  all,  collected  by  Butcher  and  by  Price,  tlie  mortality  ninattnU 
to  21*2  per  cent.,  which  is  less  than  that  of  aniputatioit  of  the  thigh; 
anil  in  nearly  60  per  cent  the  result  is  said  to  liavo  bucn  ■  usefvl 
lirob.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  result  of  this  ope- 
ration has  already  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  ;  that  great  pimiw 
is  due  to  Mr.  Fergueson  and  the  other  distinguished  afxrgeon*  who 
made  us  acquainted  with  its  merits  j  and  that  the  gratifying  rexult  in 
very  many  cases  has  been  a  most  serriceabEe  limb  :  hut  it  is  eqnaUy 
certain  that,  before  we  can  arrive  at  perfectly  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  merits  of  this  operation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  minute  in- 
formation of  the  condition  of  the  limb,  in  all  cases,  several  nioatld 
after  operation ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  in- 
stances where  the  patients  recovered,  to  use  the  words  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  "the  knee  turned  out  so  well,  that  the  limb  was  quite  uselew." 
Exciaion  of  lite  AiUcle-joiitt  was  first  performed  by  the  elder  Moraaii 
in  1792  ;  but  the  operation  has  never,  in  my  opinion,  met  with  Hm 
favour  it  deserves,  and  less  care  has  been  bestowed  on  its  iinproT*- 
ment  than  on  many,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  very  gratifying  result*  of 
amputation  at  .the  ankle-joint  Front  fre<{uent  performance  of  tlu« 
operation  on  the  dead  body,  and  once  on  the  living,  my  decided  im- 
pression is,  that  the  operation  can  be  best  performed  by  making  a 
semilunar  incision  on  the  outer  side,  raising  up  the  flap  cutting  off 
the  under  extremity  of  the  fibula,  opening  the  joint,  bending  tho  foot 
inwards,  and  cutting  the  bones  with  the  pliers. 

Sxcinon  of  different  Bunee. — The  scapula  has  been  excised  in  whol« 
or  in  part  by  Syme,  Fergueson,  Listen,  South,  and  othon ;  tlM 
clavicle  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Mott,  Traveni,  Davie,  and  lately,  in  a 
remarkable  case,  by  Syme  ;  the  whole  of  the  ulna  has  been  excised  hj 
Carnochan  of  Kew  York,  and  Jones,  and  the  half  of  it  near  iIm 
wrist  by  myself;  tho  whole  of  the  radius  has  been  removed  by  BntU 
of  Virginia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  by  Erichscn.  It  could  answer 
no  useful  purpose  to  describe  these  operations,  as  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure must  always  be  modified  according  to  the  extent  and  mlatiffw 
of  the  part  to  he  removed. 
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DELIGATION  OF  ARTERIES. 

The  deligation  of  an  artery  is  performed  in  order  to  obliterate  its 
canal,  and  stop  its  circulation  at  that  point ;  to  arrest  hemorrhage 
from  itself,  or  from  some  of  its  ramifications,  when  wounded  or  other- 
wise laid  open ;   or  to  divert  the  chief  current  of  blood  from  a 
diseased  portion  of  the  same  trunk,  or  of  one  of  its  branches,  as  in 
the  operation  for  aneurism.     If  the  object  be  to  arrest  hemorrhage, 
the  vessel  is,  when  possible,  exposed  at  the  seat  of  injury ;  and  two 
ligatures  are  applied,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  point  of 
lesion.     Deligation  of  the  main  trunk  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the 
injury  would  suspend  the  flow  of  blood  frx^m  the  proximal  orifice  of 
a  divided  artery,   though  probably  not  from  the  distal,  or  frt)m  a 
puncture  in  an  artery  not  completely  cut  through,  owing  to  the  free 
anastomosis  supplying  blood  to  the  main  channel  at  some  little  dis- 
tance below  the  point  at  which  circulation  has  been  arrested  by  the 
ligature.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  ramifications  of  which  form  very  numerous  inosculations. 
The  only  safe  rule  of  practice,  therefore,  is  to  accomplish  deligation 
both  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury. 

When  the  object  is  to  suspend  or  weaken  the  current  through 
an  aneurism,  the  vessel  is  to  be  exposed,  and  the  ligature  applied  at 
some  spot  on  the  cardiac  aspect  of  the  lesion,  but  not  so  near  as  to 
endanger  the  deligation  of  a  diseased  portion  of  the  vessel,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  distant  from  it  as  to  permit  the  collateral  circulation 
to  supply  blood  to  the  aneurism,  except  in  very  much  diminished 
quantity.  The  ligature  must  also  be  applied  at  a  point  where  no 
large  branch  proceeds  from  the  vessel  either  above  or  below  ;  so  that 
space  may  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  ooagulum.  It 
must  be  small,  round,  smooth,  and  firm,  so  as  to  effect  clean  division 
of  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  yet  without  laceration 
of  the  external  tunic  ;  and  it  must  be  strong,  so  that  it  may  be  pulled 
tightly  without  breaking. 

When  an  artery  is  completely  divided  in  a  wound,  each  extremity 
is  to  be  seized  by  the  spring  forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  drawn  out, 
isolated  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit 
the  ligature  to  be  cast  round  it.  At  the  same  time,  care  is  to  be 
taken  to  exclude  veins  and  nerves,  as  also  portions  of  muscular  tissue, 
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which  would  prevent  the  ligatare  from  embrunng  the  ut«rU' 
with  accuracy,  or  from  effecting  the  necessur;  diTijuon  of  tbeor 
layers  ;  while  they  would,  by  speedy  absorption  or  sloughing,  iduc 
the  Dooise,  endunger  its  slipping,  and  so  give  rise  U>  aecoudoiy  Ii«iBor> 
rhi^.  The  ligature  is  alwnys  to  be  tied  with  preci&ioD  iti  Ute  Cora 
coromouly  called  the  reef-knot,  which  b  drawn  ma  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, there  being  no  danger  of  diridtng  the  oellular  coAt  of  the 

For  tying  an  artery  in  its  continuity,  the  iBstmuieut«  geatxMf 
required  are,  two  or  three  sharp  scalpels  of  diflercnt  atzas ;  a  pair  of 
good  dissecting  forceps  ;  two  or  three  flexible  cop{>er  spatula,  aboat 
an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  an  aneurismal  needle,  of  curve  vBiynig 
irding  to  the  ve^el  requiring  operation,  and  provided  vith  a  odaD 
round  aperture  near  its  itoint,  jnst  large  enougb  to  transmit  the  liga- 
ture, with  which  it  is  to  be  armed  before  comtnencing  tbo  operalioiL 
The  point  of  this  needle  must  be  bo  far  blunt  as  to  bo  in  no  dangrr 
of  piercing  the  arteriai  or  venous  coats,  yet  not  to  bucIi  n  degrve  an 
to  require  much  force  to  send  it  through  the  las  cellular  tiaaa«  ror- 
roonding  them.  Tbere  should  be  spare  silk  at  hand,  a  few  satnt* 
needles,  and  isinglass  plaster,  besides  the  usual  accompanimeDts  tl 
surgical  operations — 3[>oDges,  lint,  and  water.  It  is  proper  alw)  in 
have  a  pair  of  spring  forceps,  lest  any  small  vessel  be  divided  dniioj 
the  dissection.  It  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  director  in  the 
D  of  the  layers,  as  this  instrument  alwayii  causes  more  or  ta 
bruising  of  the  parts. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  a  position  suitable  for  deligation  of  lb* 
particular  artery.  During  the  first  incision,  the  postare  ahoold  W 
so  managed  as  to  make  the  skin  somewhat  tense  in  tlie  propoaad  liw 
of  wonnd,  as  this  facilitates  the  jierception  of  the  guides  to  tli«  thhI, 
and  permits  a  smooth  division  of  the  inte^menta  SubseoTunitlf, 
however,  relaxation  is  advisable,  in  order  to  allow  of  nerves  and  voni 
being  drawn  aside,  and  to  facilitate  the  easy  passage  of  the  needk. 
The  guides  to  the  artery  are  examined,  and  its  conrse  is  traced  by  Ett 
pulsation,  when  this  is  perceptible  on  the  surface.  An  incisioQ  of 
ample  length  is  then  made  over  the  vessel,  nearly  in  a  line  with  its 
I  to  obtain  the  full  room  afforded  by  the  length  of  tlw 
wound  ;  but  sometimes  a  slight  obliquity  of  direction  is  osefiJ  ia 
facilitating  the  discovery  of  an  intermuscular  space,  when  the  diiin 
tion  is  to  be  prosecuted  deeply.  The  knife  should  not  cut  mive  tbaa 
the  integument  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  at  this  first  strakr, 
whether  the  artery  be  deep  or  superficial.  In  the  latter  case,  a  slight 
a  in  depth  might  lead  to  wounding  the  vessel ;  and  in  tht-  former. 
muscular  fibres  might  be  out,  the  blood  from  which  would  obocon 
the  farther  dissection.  Su[>erficial  veins  and  nerves  are  avoided  ia 
this  incision,  when  their  course  is  seen  or  known.  Tlie  marnna  of 
ind  are  drawn  in  apart,  and  the  deep  fiiacia  diriM 
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along  the  yellow  line  marking  the  muscular  interspace,  when  this  is 
the  £strther  course  of  the  dissection ;  or  it  is  cautiously  pinched  up 
with  a  dissecting  forceps,  and  divided  in  the  requisite  direction  and 
extent  by  the  surgeon  lateralizing  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife 
towards  himself,  when  the  vessel  is  superficiaL 

This  motion  of  the  knife  is  by  far  the  safest ;  and  when  other 
things  permit,  the  operator  should  stand  on  that  side  of  the  patient, 
which  will  enable  him  to  lateralize  the  knife  at  the  same  time,  away 
from  the  chief  vein  or  nerve  that  is  most  in  danger  of  injury.  By 
thus  keeping  as  much  as  possible  the  flat  surface  of  the  knife  directed 
to  the  artery,  and  its  back  towards  the  vein  or  nerve,  any  accidental 
slip  will  be  less  apt  to  injure  either.  In  deep  dissections,  the  sides  of 
the  wound  are  kept  apart  by  the  copper  retractors,  bent  to  the  required 
form.  These  take  up  much  less  room  than  the  fingers  of  an  assistant, 
and  by  exerting  pressure  assist  in  preventing  venous  oozing.  Veins 
are  avoided  or  drawn  aside  if  necessary,  as,  when  wounded,  the 
blood  which  they  furnish  seriously  obscures  the  most  delicate  part  of 
the  operation. 

As  the  dissection  deepens,  a  sponge  or  piece  of  lint  is  employed  to 
remove  any  blood  which  interferes  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  parts, 
and  nerves  are  gently  drawn  aside  when  in  the  way.     The  sheath  of 
the  vessels  being  at  last  reached,  is  pinched  up  and  opened  in  the  same 
cautious  manner  as  already  described,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch 
in  front  and  over  the  artery  rather  than  over  the  vein,  which,  if 
large,   might  overlap  ai^d  obscure  the  former.     Any  loose  cellular 
tissue  now  found  covering  the  artery  must  be  directed  by  the  gentle 
touches  of  the  scalpel,  until  the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  seen  distinct 
and  white,  and  sufficiently  exposed  in  front,  to  permit  the  insinuation 
of  the  point  of  the  aneurismal  needle  between  them  and  surrounding 
objects ;  while  all  &rther  separation  or  disturbance  is  effected  merely 
by  the  track  of  the  needle  in  making  its  way  round.     The  artery  is 
by  no  means  to  be  exposed  to  a  greater  extent  than  this,  and  must 
not  be  rudely  lifted  up  in  passing  the  armed  needle.     The  point  of 
this  instrument  should  be  entered  on  that  side  of  the  artery  on  which 
there  is  the  greater  risk  of  including  nerve  or  vein ;  because  at  first 
it  can  be  applied  close  to  the  artery  with  greater  exactness  than  can 
perhaps  be  maintained  during  the  rest  of  its  course.     Being  applied 
at  the  proper  side,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  vessel,  the  point  is 
insinuated  between  it  and  the  adjacent  object,  with  a  gentle  lateral  mo- 
tion of  the  handle,  and  is  afterwards  carried  round  by  making  the  free 
extremity  of  the  latter  describe  part  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  artery 
represents  the  centre.     When  the  point  of  the  needle,  having  com- 
pleted the  circuit,  is  felt  by  the  finger  to  be  partially  covered  with 
cellular  substance,  the  latter  is  to  be  cleared  off  by  a  touch  with  the 
nail  or  scalpeL    The  point  being  brought  into  view,  the  loop  of  the 
ligature  is  then  seized  with  the  forceps,  drawn  through  a  little  and 
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detained,  while  the  needle  it  gentljr  withdrawn ;  after  which 
loop  is  cnt,  and  one  portion  of  the  ligature  removed.  The  b: 
thre&d  now  remuning  is  tied  aa  firmly  aa  posaibte  in  the  reef-1 
One  end  being  allowed  to  remun,  it  ia  brought  out  at  the  most 
venient  part  of  the  wound,  which  is  to  he  drawn  together,  secure 
isinglass  plaster  or  suture,  and  treated  for  adhesion.  A  pie< 
plaster  should  be  applied  over  the  extremity  of  the  ligature  n 
hangs  from  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  its  catching  anything 
might  endanger  its  forcible  withdrawaL 

Throughout  the  whole  operation,  the  ntmost  delicacy  of  mani] 
tion  is  requisite  ;  and  peculiarly  so  while  exposing  the  Teasel  and 
iog  the  anenrismal  needle.  The  chief  dangers  to  be  avoided  is 
deligation  of  an  artery  are,  ita  undue  exposure  and  separation  froi 
connexioQB  laterally  and  posteriorly, — treatment  which  iroold  ei 
sloughing  of  that  portion,  and  consequent  secondary  hemorrh 
the  wounding  of  veins,  which  accident  would  cause  tnjublei 
hemorrhage,  and  possibly  induce  phlebitis,  or  in  some  veins  of 
neck  and  axilla  might  cauM  instant  death  by  giving  entrance  to 
and,  lastly,  the  including  of  a  vein  or  nerve  in  the  ligature,  a  cin 
stance  which,  happening  to  one  nerve  at  least,  the  pneumogaa 
would,  if  not  discovered  and  corrected,  speedily  prove  fatal ;  at 
deed  has  been  known  to  occur.  The  ligature  becomes  loose 
absorption,  ulceration,  or  sloughing  of  the  portion  of  arterial  t 
within  its  noose,  in  a  period  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  or  i 
thirty  days.  At  the  expiry  of  the  third,  week,  it  may  be  ge 
touched,  when,  if  loose,  it  will  come  away  immediately  ;  but  if 
slightest  resistance  is  felt,  no  force  must  be  employed.  In  a  few ' 
it  may  again  be  tried,  as,  when  left  to  itself,  it  frequently  ranai 
considerable  time  in  the  wound  after  its  complete  detachment,  di 
ing  thereby  the  complete  healing  of  the  wound,  and  protractins 
period  of  anxiety  as  to  its  safe  separation  naturally  experienced  1 
by  snrgeoD  and  patient 


DBUOATION   OF  THR  AORTA. 

Sir  A  Cooper,  James  of  Exeter,  Murray  at  the  Ci^  of  C 
Hope,  Monteiro  at  Bio  Janeiro,  and  South  of  London,  are  the 
BurgeoDB  who  have  dared  to  tie  the  aorta.  Sir  A.  Cooper  was 
first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  arrest  of  this  greatchannel  of  ci 
lation  being  compatible  with  life,  and  he  was  the  first  who  had 
determination  to  perform  the  operation.  Hia  operation,  and  thi 
James,  consisted  in  dividing  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  a1 
men  on  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  turning  aside  the  intesti 
and  dividing  the  peritoneum  in  front  of  the  aorta.  The  other  tl 
Burgeons  made  an  incision  six  inches  in  length  on  the  left  side,  { 
the  tenth  rib  to  the  anterior  supenor  spinous  proceaa  of  the  ih 
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cut  through  the  parts  down  to  the  peritoDeum,  and  reached  the  aorta 
by  pressing  the  peritoneum  forward.  The  results  were-^ir  A. 
Cooper's  patient  lived  40  hours ;  James's  died  speedily  ;  Murray's 
lived  23  hours ;  Monteiro's  lived  till  the  10th  day ;  and  South's,  43 
hours. 

DELIOATION  OF  THE  ABTERIA  INKOIONATA. 

This  artery  has  been  tied  9  times  in  all ;  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  on  account  of  subclavian  aneurism.  The  operators  were  Mott, 
Graefe,  Hall,  Dupuytren,  Norman,  Bland,  Lizars,  Hutin,  and  Arendt 
All  the  patients  died.  In  4  of  the  cases,  death  was  caused  by 
secondary  hemorrhage ;  in  2,  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  in 
3,  the  cause  of  death  is  not  mentioned.  In  4  other  cases,  the 
operation  was  attempted  by  surgeons  of  the  highest  talent,  but  aban- 
doned on  account  of  insuperable  difficulties. 

DELIOATION  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  IN  ITS  FIB8T  DIVISION. 

The  subclavian  has  been  ligatured  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the 
anterior  scalenus  seven  times.  The  operators  were  Colles,  Mott^ 
Hayden,  O'Keilly,  Partridge,  and  Listen,  who  performed  the  opera- 
tion twice.  All  the  patients  died — 6  from  hemorrhage,  and  1  from 
pericarditis  and  pleurisy. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears  very  clear  that 
deligation  of  the  aorta,  the  arteria  innominata,  and' the  subclavian 
on  the  tracheal  side  of  the  anterior  scalenus  should  no  longer  hold  a 
place  among  the  justifiable  proceedings  in  surgery. 

DELIOATION   OF  THE  COMMON  CABOTID  ABTEBT. 

The  common  carotid  may  be  tied  above  or  below  where  the  artery 
is  crossed  in  front  by  the  omohyoid  muscle. 

In  the  first-mentioned  situation,  deligation  of  the  common  carotid 
is  termed  the  superior  operation.  It  may  be  required  for  wound  or 
aneurism  of  any  of  its  branches,  and  may  be  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

The  patient  being  placed  on  his  back,  with  the  chest  a  little  raised, 
a  small  cushion  under  the  nape  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  make  it  promi- 
nent in  front,  and  the  head  thrown  well  back^  with  the  face  thrown 
to  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the  artery  is  to  be  tied,  an 
incision  is  made  from  the  part  nearly  opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
to  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which  forms  the  guide  to  the 
vessel,  and  of  which  the  course  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  in  the  direction  of  the  mastoid 
process.  The  skin,  subcutaneous,  cellular,  and  adipose  tissue,  the 
platysma  myoides,  and  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue  beneath  being  suc- 
cessively divided,  the  head  is  then  turned  a  little,  so  as  to  relax  the 
parts  about  the  wound^  and  permit  its  edges  to  be  drawn  apart,  any 
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euperficial  veiiiB  being  at  the  same  time  dnwn    asida      The 
fascia  IB  DOW  to  be  pioched  up  with  a  forceps,  and  cat  in  the 
manner  formerly  described  ;  which  being  dooe,   the   abeath  of 
vessels  will  be  fouod  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  sterao-nuul 

omohyoid  miucles. 

Fig.  2i8, 


The  descendens  noni  nerve,  or  some  of  its  branches,  will  b«  aera  in 
this  stage,  and  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  injury.  The  ahealik 
appears  of  a  dark  colour  towards  its  outer  part,  where  it  covera  iha 
vein,  but  of  a  lighter  hue  ou  its  inner  aspect,  where  it  conceals  the 
artery ;  and  is  occasioiially  pierced  by  a  vein  &om  the  thyroid  bodfy 
which  runs  across  the  carotid  artery  about  the  middle  of  the  nock,  to 
enter  the  internal  jugular.  This  vein,  when  present,  must  not  be 
cut,  as  it  would  yield  much  blood,  and  obscuro  the  lartber  prognM 
of  the  dissection  in  its  moat  delicate  stage.  The  sheath  ta  opened  hr 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch  towards  its  tracheal  side — tliat  la,  over  the 
artery  rather  than  the  vein,  so  as  to  confine  the  latter,  -wliit^  being 
very  large,  slightly  overlaps  the  former,  especially  in  expiration,  wkai 
it  becomes  very  turgid.  The  proper  mode  of  opening  it  ia,  as  befov 
explained,  by  pinching  it  up  with  a  forceps,  and  cutting  horizontaD; 
as  in  opening  a  hernial  sac.  If  this  vein  bulge  so  much  as  inooo- 
veniently  to  cover  the  artery,  a  finger  may  be  pressed  over  it  iii  tit 
upper  part  of  the  incision,  with  the  eficct  of  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  descending  blood.  The  artery  is  the  moat  internal  of  th«  tkne 
objects  within  the  sheath,  the  vein  being  the  most  external ;  wbik 
pneumogaatric  nerve  lies  between  the  two  vessels,  and  II^H 
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behind  them.  The  artery  being  now  sufficiently  exposed  in  front,  a 
slightly  curved  aneurismal  needle  armed  with  ligature  is  passed  round 
it,  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to  preserve  the  vein  and  nerve  from 
injury,  and  the  latter  from  being  included  by  the  thread.  The 
operation  is  then  finished  according  to  the  general  rules  previously 
laid  down. 

When  we  wish  to  secure  the  primitive  carotid,  whether  on  account 
of  the  existence  either  of  aneurism  or  wound  of  its  branches,  the 
superior  operation  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
superficial  situation  of  the  vessel ;  but  when  the  aneurism  occupies 
the  trunk,  we  are  obliged  to  place  the  ligature  below,  where  the 
artery  is  crossed  by  the  omohyoid  muscle ;  in  which  case  the  opera- 
tion is  caUed  the  inferior,  and  is  more  easily  performed  on  the  right 
side  than  on  the  left :  but  it  is  likewise  more  dangerous,  because  the 
proximity  of  the  subclavian  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  internal  coagulum  in  the  origin  of  the  carotid.  The  first 
incision  should  be  about  three  inches  in  length,  commencing  imme- 
diately above  where  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  omohyoid,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  course  of  the  vessel.  After  cutting  through  the 
skin,  subcutaneous,  cellular,  and  adipose  tissue,  the  platysma  myoides, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  the  stemo-mastoid  is  to  be  drawn 
backwards,  and  the  stemo-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  forwards,  when 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  brought  into  view  ;  after  which  the  remain- 
ing ste|>s  are  to  be  proceeded  with  as  in  the  superior  operation. 

Dr.  Norris  has  published  the  results  in  149  instances  in  which  the 
•carotid  was  ligatured.  Of  these  cases,  32  proved  fatal ;  and  in  18, 
death  was  caused  by  cerebral  disease.  Among  the  causes  of  death, 
cerebral  disease  holds  the  highest  place,  and  the  next  cause  in  point 
of  frequency  was  low  congestive  pneumonia,  which  is  believed,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  be  produced  through  the  intervention  of  an  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  brain.  In  a  case  in  which  I  tied  the 
common  carotid,  death  eventually  took  place  in  consequence  of  pneu- 
monia ;  but  the  affection  of  the  lungs  was  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
great  cerebral  disturbance. 

DEUGATION   OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  acromial  side 
of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  may  be  required  in  aneurism  of  the 
axillary  artery,  and  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
The  patient  being  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  shoulder 
depressed  as  much  as  possible,  the  head  slightly  inclined  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  the  integument  in  front  of  the  chest  drawn  down  by  an 
assistant,  the  surgeon  divides  the  skin  upon  the  clavicle,  from  the 
acromial  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  to  the  clavicular  attach- 
ment of  the  trapezius.  On  the  hands  of  the  assistant  being  removed, 
the  wound  rises  above  the  clavicle,  becoming  parallel  to  it  in  the 
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nnder  region  of  the  aeck.     The  platysma  myotdoa  and 
then  be  cautiously  divided,  care  being  taken  ailer  diTiaiou  of 
muscle  not  to  injure  the  external  jugular  vein,  which 
under  the  muscle  near  the  middle  of  the  incision.     On   dividii^ 
cellulur  tissue  along  its  inner  border,  the  vein  can,  in  gCDenl,  be 
kept  out  of  danger,  by  being  gently  drawn  to  the  aaromial  aspect  eT 
the  wound  hy  means  of  a  copper  spatula.     The  various  tiasnea  haviagi 
been  divided,  from  the  acromial  margin  of  the  Btemo-mastoid  to  th«' 
inner  border  of  the  omohyoid  muscle,  the  cellular  tissue  covering  t^ 
small  triangle  formed  \>y  the  two  scaleni  muEclea  and  a  portion  of  lb* 
first  rib  should  next  be  divided,  and  the  suprascapular  arterr  held ' 
towards  the  scapula  bj  another  copper  spatula.     The  acromial  bordo'  i 
of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle  should  be  exposed  j  and  on  tiaciDg  il  i 
down  to  tbo  first  rib,  the  artery  will  be  found  in  tlie  angle  furmnd  hy 
that  margin    of  the  muscle    and  the  first  rib,  lying   internal  and  ! 
inferior  to  the  lower  fasciculus  of  the  brachial  plexus.      The  ligatnn 
is  then  passed  underneath  the  artery  by  an  aneuriamnl  needle ;  and,  1 
in  doing  so,  the  preferable  proceeding  is,  to  direct  the  txmyexiij  tii 
the  instrument  towards  the  clavicle,  to  apply  its  point  close  to  tka  , 
artery,  and  to  curry  it  mund  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  diatath  titi 
artery,  except  above,  to  a  greater  extent  than   is  prodoood  by  the  I 
track  of  the  needle.      When  the  ligature  cannot  b«  drawD  by  thtl 
fingers  pressed  down  on  the  vessel,   it  may  be  run  close  by  bmuh  | 
of  a  notched  probe.     The  principal  risks  to  be  guarded  againit  is  { 
performing  this  operation  are, — wounding  the  external  jugnlar  mi.  | 
the  BUproscapulnr  arteiy,  and  the  subclavian  vein  ■    detaching  t^  f 
artery  from  its  surrounding  connexions  to  an  undne  exti-nt ;  or  mb-  { 
taking  a  fasciculus  belonging  to  the  brachial  plexus  for  thv  aitsfT. 
In  connexion  with  this  operation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  i 
targe  communicating    branch   sometimes    runs  superficially  to  tbt 
clavicle  between    the   cephalic  and  external  jugular   veins,  whkk, 
when  present,  would  probably  be  divided  in  the  first  incision.     Tba 
stemo-mastoid  aod  trapezius  muscles  are  occaaionally  attached  to  • 
much  greater  length  of  the  clavicle  tlian  usual,  and  in  such  a  caM 
their  fibres  to  some  extent  must  necessarily  he  divided,  in  onlar  ta 
obtain  an  external  wound  affording  sufficient  freedom.     The  omoby- 
oideus  also  has  been  known  to  contract  an  additional  attaobiiiait  M 
the  clavicle  near  itA  scapular  extremity. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1857, 1  was  rei^uested  by  my  coUeapi^ 
Professor  Ogston,  to  visit  a  patient,  who,  thi-ee  days  previoaslj,  W 
applied  to  him  for  od^'ice,  in  consequence  of  having  a  ewellm^ 
which  the   Professor    believed    to    he  caused   by  a    largo   axiUHy 

The  patient's  history  of  his  cose  was,  that  he  had  felt  iinf  siiiiwi  ii 
front  of  his  left  shoulder  for  several  months  j  that  on  the  IStb  ^ 
November  the  parts  in    that  region  were    suddenly   and   vioknilj 
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strained ;  that  on  the  26thy  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutj 
as  a  criminal  officer,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  a  prisoner,  he 
was  in  a  severe  struggle  violently  dashed  upon  the  ground ;  that 
he  felt  excruciating  pain  in  his  armpit  while  falling;  and  when  he 
fell,  received  on  the  front  of  his  shoulder  the  whole  weight  of  the 
person  he  was  attempting  to  secure  ;  that  he  became  quite  sick  from 
the  violence  of  the  pain  ;  that  he  was  unable  to  move  his  arm  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  very  soon  discovered  swelling  and  pulsation 
in  his  armpit. 

I  found  the  patient  to  be  a  man  of  sanguine  temperament,  about 
fifty-one  years  of  age,  whose  habit  of  body  was  full,  approaching  to 
obesity,  and  his  neck  short  and  thick.  The  swelling  was  of  an  oval 
form,  pretty  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  extended  from  the  axilla 
to  near  the  clavicle,  which  was  considerably  pushed  upwards,  and 
could  not  be  pressed  downwards  without  causing  imeasiness.  By 
extending  both  downwards  and  forwards,  the  swelling  had  caused 
the  hollow  in  the  axilla  to  disappear,  and  its  anterior  fold  to  rise 
forwards.  The  swelling  was  slightly  compressible ;  it  had  a  whizzing 
bruit,  and  pulsation  of  a  distensile,  eccentric,  and  expanding  character, 
which  raised  the  hand,  when  laid  upon  any  part  of  the  tumour,  by  a 
distinct  impulse  from  within.  The  pulsations  were  arrested  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  subclavian  artery,  which,  however,  caused  gi*eat  pain ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  moment  the  pressure  was  removed,  the 
swelling  suddenly  became  enlarged. 

Professor  Ogston  and  I  agreed  that  a  most  careful  examination  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen  should  be  made ;  and,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
covering no  signs  of  a  second  aneurism,  the  patient  should,  for  a  few 
days,  be  put  upon  a  somewhat  restricted  diet,  and  enjoined  the  use  of 
some  mild  saline  aperient ;  after  which,  a  ligature  should  be  placed 
upon  the  subclavian  artery,  where  it  passes  over  the  first  rib.  The 
very  plethoric  appearance  of  the  patient  seemed  to  indicate  the  pro- 
priety of  this  treatment,  before  proceeding  to  tie  the  subclavian 
^artery ;  and  this  was  instituted  for  one  week  previous  to  the  4th  of 
January,  on  which  day,  with  the  assistance  of  my  two  colleagues. 
Professors  Ogston  and  Lizars,  I  tied  the  subclavian.  Professor  Ogston 
taking  the  whole  charge  of  the  administration  of  chloroform,  and  Pro- 
fessor Lizars  assisting  in  the  manipulation  in  the  operation. 

The  operation  being  on  the  lefl  side,  the  clavicle  being  pushed  up- 
wards, the  patient  being  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  the  neck  being 
very  short,  all  tended  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  vessel  at  the  point 
of  deligation ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  great  depth,  the  artery  was 
exposed,  without  any  difficulty,  and  a  common  aneurism-needle  placed 
under  it,^-every  part  having  been  most  distinctly  visible  which  it  was 
desirable  to  see ;  and,  what  is  also  very  satisfactory  in  such  an  opera- 
tion, no  part  was  brought  into  view  which  it  was  undesirable  to  see. 
The  instant  the  ligature  was  drawn  tightly,  my  two  colleagues  simulta- 
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tioDsly  pronormced  the  pul^adoD  stopt  in  tbe  aiieniism. 
ontcr  edge  of  the  aaterior  Hcalenns  mnsde  waa  exjiosed.  tb»  iitDsr 
portion  of  the  brachial   plesus  was  broaght  into  view  ;  but,  aa  tbe 
muscle  was  seen  proceeding  Sirther  downwards,  there  wss  ao  dsa^t 
in  this  instance,  of  mistaking  that  portion  of  the  plexus  for  the  »rurf, 
even  before  using  the  Gnger  to  feel  for  the  tnbercle  of  the  first  rilt. 
The  ptLtient  continued  as  well  as  ooold  he  desired,  until  th«  in4inung 
of  the  fourth  day  after  the  operatian,  when  he  yrus   observed  to  W 
slightly  confuseit.     On  the  succeeding  night,  he  became  excecdiaglj 
BO — slept  noDs — required  two  attendanta  to  keep  liica  in  bad,  and, 
notwitliB landing  their  efforts  to  prevent  bim,  he  torn  the  drantnfp 
from  the  wonnd ;  but,  fortunately,  did  not  get  hold  of  tha  ligatvra. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fiHb  day  he  was  still  sleepless,   restleav,  aad 
agitated — expressed  himself  as  anxious  to  escape  froiu  etnuagosand 
s  he  fancied  to  }ie  in  his  room — his  thougbta  were  troublMl — bt 
looked  Husjiiciouely  to  the  back  of  his  bed — his  skin  was  tlanip     hii 
pulse  soft,  and  his  tongue  moist  and  creamy.     This  annomlilagn  of 
symptoms  led  to  a  moat  searching  inquiry  into  the  ])attcnt*a  hiatoqr; 
and  from  the  members  of  his  family,  it  was  learned  that,  two  jma 
previously,  he  was  addicted  to  Intoxication,  and  tliat.  nntil  ten  dajv 
before  the  operation,    he   always    hod  a    glassful    of  whislty  vntj 
morning,  which  they  called  his  morning  dram,  and  two,  or  pcvli^a 
three,  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Professor  Ogstou  and  I  then  adTised 
that  ho  should  have  a  wincglastiful  of  whisky,  morning,  nooo,  and 
B  well  as  strong  beef'tea  several  times  a-day.      We  bad  lih* 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  slept  well  next  night ;  and,  without  aoy 
other  treatment  whatever,  every  unpleasant  symptom  haa  diiii|ipi«ml. 
and  since,  the  patient  has  gone  on  as  favourably  as  possible.     It  «■■ 
only  when  symptoms  of  a  very  alaroiing  character  preeeated  than- 
selves  that  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  tlw 
patient's  habits  j  and  the  discovery  filled  my  mind  with  the  greotflrt 
possible  apprehension  of  fatal  hemorrhage  at  the  period  of  tbe  aop^ 
ration  of  the  ligature.       In  the    above-described    circumstanoea,  I 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  the  desired  action  going  on  at  the  deligated 
portion  of  the  artery.     The  ligature,  however,  came  away  on  the 
seventeenth  day  after  the  ojtoration  without  hemorrhage,  and  none 
has  over  occurred.     It  is  now  three  weeks  since  the  ligature  oaaw 
away,  and  the  wound  is  perfectly  cicatrized.     Tliere  never  has  been 
any  return  of  pulsation  in  the  aneurism,  which  ia  nov  oon 
as  well  as  considerably  reduced  in  size.     This  case  may 

)  added  to  the  list  of  successful  iuHtances  of  tying  the 
artery. 

Facility  in  the  performance  of  this  operation  is  greatly  iiromoted 
by  a  free  external  incision,  and  safety  by  having  the  deep  [lorUoo  of 
the  wound  as  circumscribed  as  compatible  with  the  dbtiuot  ap|iUaiP 
tion  of  the  point  of  the  aneurism 'needle  to  the  outer  coat  of 
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limited  portion  of  the  artery.  Escept  at  the  point  of  applioation, 
the  ftrteiy  shoitld  be  disturbed  only  to  the  extent  uniLVoidable  by  the 
track  of  the  needle.  In  all  deligations  of  vessels  it  is  absolutely 
neces9ATy,  that  the  separation  from  surrounding  connexions  should 
be  as  Bmall  as  possible,  ho  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  hemorrhage ;  but 
iu  this  operation,  it  is  important  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  in- 
flammation in  the  cheat,  the  seat  of  which  is  the  pleura  or  pericardium, 
or  both — a.  more  frequent  cause  of  death  than  even  hemorrhage  after 
tying  the  subclavian.  The  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  artery  is 
the  structure  between  it  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura,  and  the  less 
this  is  disturbed,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  inflammation  arising 
in  it  and  spreading  from  it  to  the  pleura.  This  case  is  the  4Sth  of 
recorded  examples  of  this  operation  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  view 
just  stated  must  be  evident,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  2i  of  the 
patients  lived  and  24  died,  and  that  the  principal  causes  of  death  were, 
in  the  order  of  frequency,  inflammation  within  the  cliest,  suppuration 
in  the  anenrisma!  sac,  and  hemorrhage.  The  above  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Edinburgh  Jledical  Journal "  of  March,  1858. 

Upwards  of  nineteen  months  alter  I  operated  on  this  man,  he 
suddenly  fell  down  dead  while  on  duty  at  a  review.  By  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Ogaton  I  was  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  and 
saw  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  bursting  of  an  aortic  aneurism 
into  the  loft  pleura.  The  subclavian  and  axillary  arteries  were  con- 
verted into  an  exceeding  small  impervious  tjssue,  from  the  first  branch 
given  off  by  the  subclavian  on  the  cardiac  ride  of  the  point  of  deliga- 
tion,  to  where  the  axillary  gives  off  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  of 
the  humerus.  At  the  part  where  the  subclavian  was  tied,  the  two 
portions  of  the  impervious  cord  wore  separated  from  each  other  about 
the  third  part  of  an  inch,  the  interval  between  them  being  filled  up 
by  cellular  tissues,  by  which  both  ends  were  surrounded.  The  only 
trace  of  the  large  aneurism  was  a  small  fibrinous  hard  body,  about  half 
the  size  of  the  lost  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger.  I  showed  the  prepara- 
tion to  my  colleagues  at  the  Aberdeen  Hospital,  and  they  all  con- 
sidered it  one  of  great  interest. 


f  THE  AXILIAKV   ARTERY. 

The  axillary  artery  may  bo  tied  with  great  facility  in  its  lower 
third,  below  the  origin  of  its  suliacapular  and  circumflex  branches, 
when  the  arm  is  abducted  and  rotated  outwards  very  much,  in  which 
position  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  is  removed  from  the  vessel. 
The  fore-arm  should  be  kept  supinated  and  slightly  bent,  so  as  to 
prevent  painfiU  tension  of  the  nerves.  The  guide  to  the  artery  here 
is  the  inner  margin  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muticle  ;  and  the  pulsa- 
tions can  also  be  easily  felt.  An  incision,  about  three  inches  long,  is 
made  in  the  direction  indicated,  cutting  through  the  tease  integument 
and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.     Then  the  deep  fascia  being 


completely  divided,  the  median  nerve  is  oxpoHed,  lyiug  ia  boat  tt 
artery.  The  arm  may  now  be  lowered  aometrbat,  so  as  to  relax  the 
parte,  and  permit  the  median  nerve  to  lie  drawn  aside,  and  faciiiuta 
the  easy  jmssage  of  the  aneurisnial  needle  round  the  Ki'tery.  Tbtt 
is  effected  from  within  outwards,  in  order  to  secure  from  injury  tha 
axillary  vein,  which  lies  internal  and  anterior  to  tbe  Eirtery,  t^  wcU 
aa  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  wliich  tie  on  its  intiar 
aspect.  The  i-adjal  nerve  is  behind,  but  in  little  danger.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  humeral  veins  sometimes  run  up  for  t 
distance  in  the  axilla,  before  they  unite  to  form  tbe  axillary^,! 
also,  that  tbe  artery  sometimes  divides  iu  tbe  same  space  i 
branches,  which  afterwards  become  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

DELIGATION   OF  THE  HHUEIUL   ABTERY. 

The  humeral  or  bmoliial  arteiy  may  be  tied  in  any  part  of  ita 
course.  The  arm  is  to  bo  abducted,  and  sufficiently  rotated  oat- 
wards,  while  tbe  fore-arm  is  supinated,  and,  after  the  Grat  incinaa, 
slightly  flexed.  The  guide  to  the  vessel,  in  the  upper  portion  of  ill 
course,  is  the  inner  margin  of  the  eornco- brachial  is ;  in  tlie  midiUe 
and  lower  parts,  that  of  biceps  ;  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ami, 
that  of  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle.  In  the  former  situatious,  the 
externnl  incision  should  be  about  three  inches  in  length  ;  in  tht 
latter,  it  may  be  somewb&t  shorter.  The  integument  and  superfidd 
fascia  are  firht  cut  through  ;  after  which  the  deep  aponearosi*  i« 
cautiously  divided,  the  basilic  vein  being  drawn  inwards  and  out  of 
danger.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  in  the  upper  port  of  ita  count 
lies  near  the  line  of  incision,  but  in  the  lower,  becomes  internal  to 
the  vessel,  and  the  deep  brachial  veins  embrace  the  artery  Utenlly. 
and  frequently  communicate  by  cross  branches  which  pass  iu  frotit  or 
These  communicating  twigs  are  to  be  avoided-  Tbe  oeea- 
sional  high  division  of  the  brachial  artery  must  be  remrmbend. 
Wben  this  occurs,  the  two  vessels  i-un  aide  by  aide,  and  ore  evidently 
much  smaller  than  the  single  trunk  usually  present.  Before  finally 
tightening  the  ligature,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  by  the  effect  oC 
prcsaion,  which  vessel  is  chiefly  implicated  in  the  diseaae^  Pr^ 
bably  both  will  require  deligation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the 
two  vessels,  the  one  which  afterwards  becomes  the  ulnar  fumisliM 
nearly  all  the  regular  branches  normally  distributed  by  the  humenl 
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i  BADIAL  AND   I 


t   ARTEHICO. 


The  radial  artery  may  bo  tied  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  t 

I,  by  making  an  inciaion  from  two  to  three  inches  in  lei 

ried  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  supinator  radii  longus  in  t 

portion ;  but  in  the  tower  part,  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  t 

the  flexor  carpi  radiotis,  which  con  here  be  more  distinctly  fe 
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than  that  of  the  former  muscle.  The  coarse  of  the  artery  in  this 
region  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from  midway  between  the  con- 
dyles of  the  humerus,  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  to  a  point 
a  little  internal  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  Afler  cutting 
through  the  skin,  and  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  the  artery  is 
found  accompanied  by  vensa  comites.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  arm, 
a  nerv'e — the  radial  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral,  or,  according  to  a 
different  nomenclature,  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve — lies  at  a  little  distance  on  the  radial  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  in  the  way  of  the  needle ;  and  elsewhere  it  is  still  &rther 
removed.  The  radial  artery  may  also  be  tied  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  before  it  dips  into  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  meta- 
carpal bones  on  its  way  to  the  palm.  The  incision  is  made  along  the 
extensor  tendon  of  the  extreme  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  either  on  its 
radial  or  ulnar  aspect,  according  as  the  thumb  is  approximated  to,  or 
abducted  from  the  index  finger.  The  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  a 
delicate  dorsal  fascia  are  divided,  along  with  some  minute  nervous 
and  venous  twigs.  The  ulnar  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  and 
lower  thirds  of  the  fore-arm,  or  at  the  wrist.  In  the  lower  third,  it 
is  easily  exposed  by  an  incision  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
carried  along  the  radial  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  through  the  skin  and  the  superficial  and  the  deep  aponeurosis. 
The  artery  is  found  lying  close  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon,  and 
rather  deeper.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  here  applied  rather  closely  on  the 
ulnar  aspect  of  the  vessel,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  avoided  by  passing 
the  needle  between  them  from  the  ulnar  towards  the  radial  side. 
The  vensB  comites  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  preserved  from  injury. 
In  the  middle  third,  the  artery  is  rather  deeply  situated,  but  may  be 
reached  by  a  free  incision,  guided  by  tracing  up  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  on  the  radial  side  of  which  muscle  the  division  of 
the  integument,  fascia,  and  deep  aponeurosis  is  to  be  effected.  The 
artery  is  exposed  between  the  muscle  already  named  and  the  super- 
ficial flexor  of  the  fingers.  Here  also  the  ulnar  nerve  is  found  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  vessel.  At  the  wrist,  this  artery  may  be  tied,  after 
dividing  for  about  two  inches  the  integument  and  fisiscia  along  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  tendon  of  the  ulnar  flexor,  in 
which  situation  the  vessel  is  found,  having  the  nerve  still  related  to 
its  inner  side. 

THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  external  iliac  artery  is  secured  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
patient  is  placed  with  his  shoulders  well  raised  and  the  thighs 
slightly  flexed,  so  as  moderately  to  relax  the  abdominal  parietes.  An 
incision  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  but  varying  in  length  according 
to  the  corpulence  of  the  individual,  is  commenced  a  little  above  the 
centre  of  Poupart's  ligament^  and  carried  upwards  with  a  slight  indi- 
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nation  outwards,  so  as  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  course  of  the 
fihres  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  named  by  many 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  abdominal  aponeurosis.  In  tliis  first  incision 
the  integument  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided.  The  aponeurotic 
fibres  just  mentioned  are  separated  along  the  line  of  wound  with  bjs 
little  cross-cutting  as  possible.  The  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles  are  next  divided  very  cautiously,  employing  the 
forceps  when  necessary.  The  part  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  which 
at  the  internal  aperture  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  thinned,  and  sends  off 
a  tubular  prolongation  downwards  over  the  spermatic  cord,  is  pinched 
up  at  this  spot,  and  opened  immediately  externally  to  the  cord  with 
great  caution,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  peritoneum  which  lies  directly 
behind.  The  finger  is  now  inserted  into  the  aperture  thus  made  in  the 
transversalis  fascia,  and  gently  insinuated  between  it  and  the  peri- 
toneum, with  which  guard  against  wounding  that  membrane,  the 
fJEUScia  is  divided,  like  the  other  layers,  upwards  and  outwards  to  the 
same  extent  During  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  margins  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  kept  well  apart  by  means  of  bent  copper  spatulse. 
The  peritoneum  is  then  detached  at  the  lower  and  outer  aspect  of  the 
wound,  and  as  far  as  requisite,  from  the  iliac  fisiscia,  by  gently  in- 
sinuating the  fingers  and  opening  up  its  delicate  cellular  connexions, 
which  at  this  part  are  remarkably  loose.     The  inner  margin  of  the 

•    <  ,  wound  and  the   peritoneal  sac   are   now   drawn   inwards   so  as   to 

expose  the  vessels.  The  artery  is  separated  from  the  vein,  which  lies 
on  its  inner  and  posterior  aspect,  by  a  scratch  with  the  point  of  the 

I  j  i  scalpel,  and  that  sufficiently  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  point  of 

the  aneurismal  needle  between  them,  at  some  little  distance  above  the 
origin  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  the  instrument  being  carried  from 
within  outwards.  When,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  and  the  consequent  depth  of  the  artery,  it  is  impossible  to 
encircle  it  with  the  common  needle,  or  to  tighten  the  knot  by  pressing 
the  fingers  down  on  each  entwinement,  then  Weiss's  aneurismal 
needle  and  the  notched  probe  may  be  employed  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  After  operation,  the  parts  are  replaced,  the  wound  being 
maintained  in  apposition  by  a  few  sutures,  while  the  limbs  are  still 
farther  raised,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  deligated 
vessel 

Since  Abemethy  performed  this  operation  in  1796,  it  has  been  per- 
formed 100  times  on  account  of  inguinal  aneurism.  In  some  of  the 
cases,  there  were  two  aneurisms,  but  in  92  there  was  aneurism  only 
in  the  groin ;  and  of  these,  70  were  cured,  and  22  died.  Death  re- 
sulted in  8  cases  from  gangrene  of  the  limb ;  in  4,  from  secondary 
hemorrhage  ;  in  3,  from  tetanus ;  and  in  3,  from  causes  of  a  general 
nature.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  among  the  causes  of  death, 
gangrene  of  the  limb  holds  the  highest  place  ;  and  pressure  upon  the 
vein  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  gangrene. 
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THE  COMMON   ILIAO  ARTERY. 

The  common  iliac  artery  is  reached  by  proceeding  in  the  same  way 
as  above  described  for  the  external  iliac.  Thb  vessel  is  traced  up 
until   the  primitive  trunk  is 

discovered.     The  external  in-  ^^S*  254. 

cision  must,  however,  be  longer, 
varying  from  five  to  six  inches ; 
and  the  peritoneum  requires 
detachment  to  a  greater  extent 
upwards  and  inwards.  The 
ureter  crosses  in  front  of  this 
vessel,  near  its  bifurcation,  but 
is  usually  raised  up  along  with 
the  peritoneum ;  if  not,  it 
must  be  avoided.  It  should 
also  be  remembered,  that  while 
the  vein  of  each  side  lies  pos- 
terior to  its  con*esponding  ar- 
tery, the  vein  of  the  right  side 
inclines  also  a  little  to  the  outer 
aspect,  and  that  of  the  left 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  vessel 
which  may  require  deligation. 

Of  17  patients  on  whom  this  operation  was  performed,  9  recovered,  and 
8  died.  In  4  of  the  &tal  cases,  the  magnitude  of  the  disease  was  the 
chief  cause  of  death ;  in  2,  the  peritoneum  was  opened  previous  to 
operation,  which  no  doubt  added  to  the  danger  of  it ;  and  in  no 
instance  did  gangrene  of  the  limb  occur. 


\ 


THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  internal  iliac  artery  may  be  tied  by  a  similar  proceeding  to 
that  for  the  common  iliac.  It  will  be  found  by  tracing  up  the 
external  iliac  to  the  point  at  which  the  primitive  vessel  bifurcates  on 
the  sacro-iliac  junction.  The  ureter  crosses  in  front  and  the  vein  lies 
behind.  The  latter,  however,  on  the  right  side  is  also  a  little  external, 
and  on  the  left  it  is  somewhat  internal  to  the  artery.  This  vessel 
has  been  ligatured  7  times ;  4  of  the  patients  recovered,  and  3  died 

DELIGATION   OF  THE  COMMON  FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

Deligation  of  the  common  femoral  artery  is  a  very  easy,  though  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  successful  operation,  on  account  of  the  proximity 
to  the  ligature  of  the  origins  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac 
vessels  above,  and  that  of  the  profunda  femoris  below.  The  artery 
emerges  from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  midway  between  the  ante- 
rior superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.     Its  pul- 
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Bationa,  anoreover,  in  the  natural  state  of  parts,  are  easily  felt  The 
skin  m&jr  be  divided  by  an  incision  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length 
downwards  from  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  s^hena 
niajor  vein  being  then  drawn  aside,  if  in  the  way,  the  loose  cellular 
tisaue  and  any  glands  present  are  carefully  cut  through.  The  fastaa 
and  proper  sheath  are  then  opened,  and  the  point  of  the  scalpel  em- 
ployed, if  necessary,  to  scratch  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  Teeselo, 
and  afford  a  commencement  to  the  entrance  of  the  aneuriamal  needle, 
which  is  carefully  passed  from  within  outwards,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  vein  which  liee  internal  to  the  artery. 

The  fittest  point  at  which  to  secure  the  femoral  artery  after  it  has 
given  off  the  profunda,  is,  immediately  before  it  runs  beneath  the 
BBrtoriua  in  the  angle  formed  by  that  muscle  and  the  adductor  longns. 
The  Teasel  may  usually  be  traced 
Fig.  255.  by  its  pulsation  downwards  and 

inwards  from  the  centre  of 
Poupart's  ligament  The  in- 
cision should  pass  over  the  angle 
formed  by  the  sartorins  and  the 
adductor  loDgus,  should  be 
directed  downwards  and  a  Uttle 
inwards,  be  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  cut  through  the 
int^umf  nt  and  superficial  &sci& 
The  fascia  lata  is  pinched  np  bj 
the  dissecting  forceps,  and  care- 
fully divided,  avoiding  any  twigs 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerr^ 
which  are  here  found  in  front 
of  the  artery  as  the  incision 
deepens.  Lastly,  the  sheath 
found  in  the  angle  mentioned 
above  is  opened  with  the  usual 
caution  for  about  half  an  inch. 

The  femoral  artery  and  vein 
are  much  more  intimately 
covered  and  connected  together 
by  cellular  substance  than  any 
other  vessels.  Accordingly,  the 
former  must  be  cleared  of  this  loose  tissue  for  a  minute  space  in 
front,  till  its  external  tissue  is  seen  distinct  and  white,  the  forceps 
and  point  of  the  scalpel  being  employed  in  this  delicate  part  of  the 
operation.  Then  the  aneurismal  needle  may  be  safely  and  easily 
passed  round  the  vessel,  ttom  within  outwards,  the  vein  lying  internal 
and  posterior,  and  the  nerve  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side.  It  must  be 
Temembered,  that  the  femoral  arteiy  is,  like  the  humeral,  sometimes 
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found  double,  and  that  d«ligatioQ  of  one  of  the  vessela  would  probably 
fail  in  producing  tlie  desired  effect.  Tbe  reaulta  of  tying  this  vessel 
are  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Aneurism, 

THE  POPLITEAL  ABTXKT. 

The  popliteal  artery  is  now  very  seldom  made  the  subject  of  opera- 
tion, though  disease  in  it  frequently  neorasitates  deligation  of  the 
femoral.  It  may  be  secared  by  making  an  incision,  about  four  incbee 
in  length,  down  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  le^on,  commencing  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  space,  and  cutting  through  the  akin  and  superficial 
fascia.  Subsequently  the  aponeurosis  is  divided,  and  the  surgeon 
cautiously  deepens  the  dissection  along  the  outer  mat^^in  of  the  semi- 
tendinosns  and  semi-merabranoena  muscles.  The  vessels  are  at  last 
reached,  lying  in  a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue ;  and  when  this  is  suf- 
ficiently cleared  aside,  the  Tun  is  discovered  lying  superficially  to  the 
artery.  The  former  must  be  gently  drawn  aside,  and  the  intimate 
cellular  connexion  between  it  and  the  artery  being  loosened  at  one 
point  by  a  delicate  touch  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  the  needle 
may  be  gently  insinnated  and  passed  around  the  latter,  from  within 
outwards,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  plane  of  the  knee-joint  The 
internal  popliteal  nerve,  lying  superficially  to  the  artery,  and  towards 
its  outer  side  in  this  part  of  the  space,  must,  if  czpoeod,  be  drawn  out 
of  danger.  The  popliteal  vein  has  also  a  slightly  external,  as  well  as 
a  posterior,  relation  to  the  artery. 

THE  AJn-£K10B  TIBIAL  ARTEBT. 

The   anterior  tibial  artery    is  Fig.  2M. 

easily  reached  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  le{^  by  an  indsion,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  the 
tibialis  anticns,  cutting  through 
skin,  Boperficial  &8oia,  and  the 
deep  aponeurosis  of  the  leg.  The 
artery  here  lies  on  the  outside  of 
that  tendon,  between  it  and  that 
of  the  extensor  proprios  poIUois, 
with  the  corresponding  nerve  in 
front,  and  a  vena  comes  on  either 
side.  If  the  incision  be  made  too 
fiir  down,  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollicis  would  bo 
found  crossing  over  in  front  of 
the  artery,  in  immediate  proxi- 
mity to  the  ankle-joint 

On  the  middle  third  of  the  le^ 
3c 
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tbia  tmmI  lies  deeper,  and  requires  ui  indalon  of  proportionate  length) 
which  a  guided  either  b;  selecting  the  middle  line  between  the  creat 
of  the  tibia  and  the  border  of  the  fibula,  or  bjr  tntcing  up  the  tendon 
of  tbe  tibialis  anticuB,  along  the  outer  margin  of  which  mnacle  the 
dimion  is  to  be  effected.  After  separating  this  muscle  from  the 
extensor  proprius  pollicis,  the  artery  u  found  between  them,  with  its 
Tense  ocniiitea  placed  as  usual,  and  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lying 
generally  in  front. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  this  artery  lies  very  deep,  b^ng 
covered  by  the  apposition  of  the  tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side,  with 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum  on  its  outer  aspect  The  incdsion 
most  be  at  least  four  inches  in  length  ;  and  is  to  be  carried  down  in 
the  central  line,  between  the  orest  of  the  tibis  and  margin  of  tbe 
fibula.  The  skin  and  superficial  &8cia  being  divided,  are  drawn  apart, 
and  the  muscular  interspace  is  sought  for  by  moving  the  foot,  and  so 
iDftltiTig  the  muscles  start  up  ;  or  it  can  generally  be  observed  by  a 
yellow  line,  marlting  tbe  spot  where  the  aponeurosis  is  thickened  at 
the  attachment  of  the  intermuscular  septum.  Moreover,  the  cuta- 
neous inoiaiou  made  in  the  oouiae  indicated  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  this  interspace.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  divided  along  this  line, 
and  the  separaUon  of  the  muscles  eSeoted  by  the  handle  of  the  aoalpel, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  its  edge  also.  The  artery  is  at  last  found,  with  s 
vena  comes  on  each  side  :  and 


Fig.  267. 


the  nerve  in  this  situation  lying 
on  its  outer  aspect.  The  aneu 
rism-needle  may  then,  with  the 
usual  precautions,  be  pasaeii 
from  the  fibular  to  the  tibial 
side. 


The  posterior  tibial  artery 
may  be  tied  behind  the  inner 
ankle,  when  the  foot  is  flexed 
and  turned  inwards,  by  making 
an  incision  midway  between  the 
internal  malleolus  and  the  tendo 
Aohillis,  curving  gently  forward 
at  its  lower  part,  and  extending 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
The  skin  and  superficial  lascia 
are  cut  throngh,  and  subse- 
qnently  the  strong  aponenroeis 
is  divided,  when  the  artery  will 
be  found,  accompanied  on  either 
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side  by  a  Tern,  and  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  on  its  outer  aspect 
towards  the  tendo  Acliiilis.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  proprius 
pollicis  is  also  placed  on  the  fibular  aspect  of  the  artery,  and  those  of 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  and  tibialis  posticus  run  on  its  tibial  side, 
or  near  the  inner  ankle.  The  foot  should  be  slightly  extended,  while 
the  needle  is  being  passed  from  the  tibial  to  the  fibular  side,  so  as  to 
relax  the  tissues  and  fiudlitate  its  transit. 

In  the  middle  of  the  leg,  deligation  may  be  efiected  by  making  a 
very  free  incision  between  the  tibia  and  the  margin  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius, which  muscle  is  drawn  aside.  The  soleus  is  next  detached 
from  its  tibial  origin,  and  is  also  pulled  aside.  Lastly,  the  deep  layer 
of  the  tibial  aponeurosis  is  dividjdd,  and  the  vessel  reached,  accom- 
panied by  its  venas  comites  and  the  nerve  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  artery,  lies  superficially  to  the  vessels.  If  deligation  be  required 
on  account  of  a  wound  of  the  artery,  the  vessel  must  be  tied  above 
and  below  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

DELIOATIOK  OF  THE  DORSAL  ARTERY. 

The  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot^  known  as  the  dorsal  artery,  may  be  tied  about  the  middle 
of  its  course,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  skin,  &scia,  and 
aponeurosis,  along  the  outer  or  fibular  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollicis,  where  the  artery  will  be  found,  with  the 
innermost  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  on  its  outside. 
A  vein  runs  on  either  aspect  as  usual,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve  runs  externally  and  superficially  to  the'  artery. 
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BECTinS,  OB  DirLAiatATIOH  OP  THE  KECnJH. 

Gautea. — Bectitia  may  be  prodnoed  by  extension  of  iufl&mmatao] 
from  neighbonring  parts, — by  external  injury, — by  hemorrhoids  i 
an  inflamed  Btate^ — by  alteratiooa  of  temperatars, — by  foreign  or  iiri 
tating  subalAncea  in  the  bowel, — or  by  operations  performed  on  th 
rectum  or  near  it.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  it  oocnrs  as  u 
idiopathic  disease. 

St/mptoms. — In  acute  rectitja,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ^mptoms  a 
very  smart  irritative  fever,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  fulna 
and  weight  in  the  rectum,  a  bearing  down,  a  distreesing  baming  heat 
and  excruciating  pun,  aggravated  to  a  moat  agonizing  extent  b' 
tenesmus  and  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  la  many  case 
there  is,  after  a  short  time,  a  scaldiug  discharge  of  a  mnco-purnlen 
matter,  and  in  most  instances  the  urinary  organs  sympathize,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  symptoDis  affecting  the  rectum,  the  patient  is  dia 
tressed  with  strangury,  or  painful  micturition,  or  even  with  retention 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  removing,  if  possible,  th< 
cause  of  the  disease,  in  confining  the  patient  to  the  recumbent  pod 
tioD,  in  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  antiphlofpstic  rq;imen 
in  instituting  local  depletion  by  the  application  of  leeches  around  tbi 
anus,  in  obviating  constipation  by  the  use  of  the  mildest  eaemata,  it 
the  diligent  and  efficient  employment  of  warm  and  emollient  appli' 
cations,  and  in  allaying  the  tenesmus,  contraction  of  the  spbinctei 
ani,  pain  of  the  rectum,  and  the  distressing  aymptoma  affecting  the 
urinary  organs,  by  the  use  of  opiates,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
rectum  in  the  form  of  enema,  or  be  auppositaiy,  or  diffused  througt 
ointment :  in  some  instances  it  ia  necessary  to  give  them  by  th( 
mouth.  Ulceration  of  the  rectum,  deposit  of  lymph  between  the 
coats — laying  the  foundation  of  stricture — ^i>erfomtion  of  the  roctum 
by  ulceration,  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  surrounding  cellnlai 
tissue — producing  abeceas  in  the  firat  instance  and  afterwards  fiatoli 
— are  some  of  the  oonsequences  of  this  painful  affection  when  qoI 
speedily  subdued;  and  in  order  to  their  prevention,  the  treatment 
should  be  as  energetic  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  U 
justify. 
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FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

When  a  fistula  has  an  external  and  internal  opening,  it  is  said  to 
be  complete ;  when  an  external  opening  only,  it  is  called  a  blind  ex- 
ternal, and  when  it  has  only  an  internal  opening,  a  blind  internal 
fistula ;  in  the  two  latter  cases  the  fistula  is  said  to  be  incomplete. 
This  affection  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  the 
period  of  life  at  which  it  most  frequently  occurs  is  between  twenty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.     The  situation  of  the  external  opening  is  usu- 
ally at  the  side  of  the  anus,  very  rarely  either  before  or  behind ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  internal  openings  M.  Bibes  found, 
on  examining  seventy-five  bodies  in  which  fistula  existed,  that  in  all 
cases  in  which  there  was  an  internal  opening,  it  was  not  high  up,  but 
immediately  within  the  sphincter  muscle.     This  observation  accords 
with  the  experience  of  Sabatier,  Larrey,  and  many  others.     Before 
performing  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  fistula,  it  is  of  the  gp:eatest 
importance  to  ascertain  that  the  disease  is  entirely  local,  in  which 
case  the  desired  result  will  be  obtained ;  whereas,  if  the  disease  be 
connected  with  pelvic  abscess,  or  with  disease  of  the  sacrum,  or  with 
organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or  any  other  important  internal 
organ,  the  surgeon  will  bring  discredit  on  himself  by  recommending 
an  operation.     Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  '<  The  surgeon  often  brings 
discredit  upon  himself  by  operating  in  these  cases  in  the  last  stage  of 
pluhisia ;  and  when  it  is  impossible  that  the  disease  can  be  cured ; 
therefore,  that  death,  which  is  the  result  of  pulmonary  disease,  is 
falsely  attributed  to  ihejiattila  in  ano^    Sir  B.  Brodie  observes,  "  In 
those  cases  in  which  a  fistula  in  ano  occurs  in  connexion  with  some 
organic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  I  advise  you  never  to  undertake 
the  cure  of  the  fistula.     No  good  can  arise  from  an  operation  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  if  you  perform  it,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen— either  the  sinus,  although  laid  open,  will  never  heal,  or 
otherwise,  it  will  heal  as  usual,  and  the  visceral  disease  will  make 
more  rapid  progress  afterwards,  and  the  patient  will  die  sooner  than 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  not  fiUlen  into  your  hands."    The  fre- 
quent motion  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani  being 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  healing  of  fistula  in  this  situation,  the 
immediate  object  aimed  at  by  operation  is  the  division  of  that  muscle. 
In  complete  fistula  this  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  introducing 
the  fore-finger  of  one  hand  into  the  rectum,  introducing  a  curved 
blunt-pointed  bistoury  through  the  fistula  into  the  rectum,  resting 
the  point  of  the  fore-finger  against  the  back  of  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument in  the  rectum,  bringing  it  down  through  the  anus,  and  di- 
viding the  sphincter.     The  instrument  should  always  be  made  to  pass 
into  the  bowel  through  the  internal  opening,  and  the  parts  below  it 
divided ;  but  any  division  of  the  bowel  above  that  opening  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary.    When  no  internal  opening  exists,  the  bistoury 
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Bhould  be  praaed  into  the  bowel  at  the  usual  aitnatioii  of  that  opeO' 
ing,  where  the  coats  of  thd  rectam  will  be  found  to  be  attennated  ; 
and  when  there  U  no  external  opeoing,  the  istegament  coTCaing  the 
under  part  of  the  fistula,  which  will  be  found  thin  and  unsapported. 

Fig.  Z5S. 
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and  surrounded  by  a  port  which  feels  thick  and  hardened  ander  tb< 
adjacent  portions  of  the  skin,  should  be  divided  so  as  to  make  an  ez' 
temal  opening,  and  then  the  same  operation  as  for  complete  fistula  ii 
performed.  A  little  lint  dipped  in  oil  should  be  introdaoed  imm& 
diatelf  after  the  operation,  and  the  parts  afterwards  dreBsed  for  somt 
days  with  lint  soaked  in  some  lotion. 

H^flMOBRHOIDS. 

Hnmorrboids,  or  piles,  are  swellinga  at  the  rai^  of  the  axMM,  pre- 
senting varieties  both  as  to  sitoation  and  nature. 

The  eauits  of  hemorrhoids  have  been  arranged  into  prediBponng 
and  exatLng.  To  the  former  class  may  be  referred  habitual  constipa- 
tion, sedentary  oocupations,  pr^^nancy,  abdominal  tumoora,  some 
affections  of  the  liver,  and  any  condition  capable  of  retarding  the  cir- 
culation in  the  portal  system,  or  of  preventing  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  reotnm.  To  the  latter  class  bdong  strun- 
ing  at  stool — irritation  of  the  reotom  induced  by  hardened  fiectt, 
by  purging,  or  by  tenesmus — sympathy  of  the  rectum  with  affectiou 
of  the  urinary  bladder — and  long  maintenance  of  the  erect  pootore. 
by  which  the  flow  of  blood  is  rendered  difficult  in  the  portal  system 
unprovided  as  it  is  with  valves.  Such  are  some  of  the  predispoanf 
and  exciting  oaosee.  The  rationale  of  their  operation  will  be  readilj 
perceived,  when  the  nature  of  hnmorrhoidal  swellinga  is  explained. 
VaruUiea  at  to  tituation  and    naimv, — Hamorrhoids    are  callec 
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external  or  internal,   according  as  they  are  without  or  within  the 
sphincter  ani 

£xtemal  Hcsmorrhoids. — With  regard  to  anatomical  characters, 
external  hemorrhoids  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  varicose  condition 
of  some  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins.  The  veins  may  be  merely  dilated, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  around  them  in  a  natural  state ;  or  they  may  be 
dilated  and  inflamed,  presenting  the  varieties  with  regard  to  condition 
of  coats  and  contents  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  parts  in 
phlebitis,  with  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  more  or  less  inflamed, 
or  containing  products  of  inflammation,  or,  if  the  hcemorrhoids  have 
been  of  long  standings  more  or  less  hypertrophied.  While  external 
hemorrhoids  continue  in  a  quiescent  and  indolent  condition,  the  con- 
tents of  the  dilated  veins  remain  in  a  fluid  state,  and  comparatively 
little  discomfort  is  experienced ;  but  when  they  become  inflamed,  the 
pain  and  bearing  down  are  great.  The  coats  of  the  distended  vein 
may  at  some  parts  give  way,  and  a  discharge  of  blood  take  place, 
constituting  what  has  been  termed  open  or  bleeding  piles ;  or  the 
contents  may  become  consolidated,  as  in  the  forms  of  phlebitiB  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  or  abscess  may  be  the  result. 

Internal  HoBmorrhoidi. — Of  these  there  are  three  varieties.  First, 
those  which  consist  of  erectile  tissue  which  seems  to  be  developed 
principally  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissua — Second,  those  which 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  external  hemorrhoids,  consisting  of 
portions  of  varicose  veins  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  varieties  as  to  quiescence  or  irritability,  and  as  to 
condition  of  coats  and  contents,  with  this  diflerence,  that  they  cause 
much  more  uneasiness  and  are  attended  with  more  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion,— ^the  symptoms  aflecting  the  urinary  organs  being  often  very 
distressing. — ^The  third  variety,  which  rarely  occurs,  consists  of  those 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  simple  sarcoma. 

TrecUmetU, — The  treatment  may  be  either  palliative  or  radical 
The  palliative  treatment  of  external  hemorrhoids  when  in  a  state 
of  inflammation,  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if  possible  and 
proper,  in  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches,  and  in  some  cases  by 
the  free  division  of  the  hemorrhoid,  in  r^^ating  the  bowels  by 
gentle,  non-irritating  medicines,  in  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm 
hip-bath,  and  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  horizontal  position.  In 
the  chronic  stage,  the  local  part  of  the  palliative  treatment  consists 
in  the  use  of  cold  applications  and  astringents.  The  palliative  treat- 
ment of  internal  hemorrhoids  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  the  employment  of  the  remedies  already  men- 
tioned as  proper  in  the  treatment  of  rectitis.  The  radical  treatment 
proper  to  be  instituted,  having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the 
hemorrhoids,  diflers  greatly  according  as  the  hemorrhoids  are  external 
or  internal.  In  the  former  case,  the  proper  and  easy  proceeding  is, 
to  remove  them  by  the  knife  or  the  scissors ;  whereas  internal  hemor- 
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rhoida,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  comparatively  rare  rariety  in  fhiA  | 
they  are  of  tbe  oatnre  of  simple  sarcoiua,  can  be  aafely  removed  imiIt 
by  Ugatm-e.     The  gi'eat  danger  of  hiemorrhage,  and  the  difficultjr  of 
averting  it,  have  led  almost  all  Burgeons  of  much  experience  to  thii 
conclusion.     The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as    folloTS  ; — The  bowd* 
having  been  well  moved,  the  hiemorrhoids  ar«  made  to  protrode  by 
straining,  and  the    nates  being  separated  from  each  other  by  u 
assistant,  the  tumours  are  seized  with  a  volcella,  and  the  surgeon  ti«« 
them  firmly  hy  means  of  a  silk  thread  round  their  roots,  if  they  b«  , 
small  and  pendulous ;  if  otherwise,  they  niay  be  tranolbced  at  tb«  , 
base  by  a  needle,  and  one-half  included  in  each  of  the  tbreada     Tk«  , 
ends  of  the  threads  should  then  he  cut  off,  the  strangulated  portidsi  , 
of  bowel  and  that  protruded  carefully  returned,  aod  the  patient  esa-  , 
fined  to  the  horiBontal  position  until  the  ligatures  come  away.    Aa  ' 
opiate  should  be  given  to  allay  pain  and  prevent  motion  of  the  bovek 
and  the  state  of  the  urinary  organs  attended  to.      If  the  patient  com- 
plain of  much  discomfort,  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  may  be 
applied.     To  the  benefit  and  satisfactory  results  of  thia  method  o'  ' 
treatment,  I  am  sure  that  all  surgeons,  who  have  had  sufficient  ezi» 
rience  of  it,  will  be  able  to  give  tbe  most  ^vourablc  testimony,     hi  i 
cases  in  which  the  principal  characteristic  is  a  diseased  couditjon  of  , 
the  mucous  membrane  placed  over  varices  or  altered  cellidar  litfoe 
— a  form  in  which  there  is  great  irritation  and  otlen.  considerable  W  ; 
of  blood— Mr.  Houston  has  used  with  advantage  the  nitric  acid.  Tl« 
bowel  having  been  made  to  protrude,  and  the  part  having  beenwipi^ 
with  lint,  the  acid  is  applied  to  a  small  part ;  this  is  followed  bj  tlw 
application  of  somo  oil  to  the  sauic  )iart,  and  the  return  of  tha  fi^ 
trnded  portions  of  bowel  ;  after  which    an   opiate  ia    given.     Tit 
surface  is  said  in  general  to  heal  very  rapidly  after  the   separatira  rf 
the  supcrficiid  slough.     I  cannot  say  aoytliing  of  tlus  mode  of  treat 
ment  from  j)ersunal  observation,  but  in  the  class  of  casea  above  i*- 
ferred  to,  the  result  has  been  found  hy  Mr.  Houston  and  some  «th^ 
to  he  very  Batiafaotory. 


Fissures,  excoriations,  and  cracks  are  very  frequently  met  with  at 
the  verge  of  the  anns,  especially  in  persons  much  troubled  with  di*-   ! 
order  of  the  digestive  organs.  They  cause  much  pain,  which  is  gmtly   i 
increased  while  the  bowels  are  being  moved,  and  for  a  coosidenbU 
time  afterwards.     They  also  give  rise  to  spasm  of  the  8])hiucter,  whieb    ' 
aggravates  tbe  [lain  i  and  if  of  long  standing,  they  lead  to  pennanoit 
stricture.     It  is  surprising  how  much  suffering  often  results  from  a 
very  small  fissure  in  this  situation.     By  the  careful  regulation  of  tlw 
bowels,  attention  to  diet,  and  local  treatment,  consisting  of  applicatiMt 
to  the  ]>art  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  acid,  this  troublesome 
plaint  ia  sometimes   removed  j  but  more  frequently  an  opflntuajtj 
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necessary,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convert  the  fissure  into  a  simple 
wound  This  is  effected  by  making  a  slight  incision  passing  through 
the  fissure,  and  dividing,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fissure,  either 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  cellular  tissue  alone,  or  these 
paii»  together  with  the  sphincter,  so  as  to  set  the  parts  at  rest ;  after 
which  they  heal  up  very  kindly  under  the  treatment  for  a  simple 
wound,  and  the  disease  is  removed.  I  have  performed  this  operation 
in  many  cases,  and  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  make  a 
longitudinal  incision  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue ;  but  many  surgeons  state  that,  in  cases  occur- 
ring in  their  experience,  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  sphincter 
alsa 

PROLAPSUS  AKL 

Prolapsus  ani  may  be  either  partial  or  complete,  and  it  may  occur 
in  children,  in  adults,  or  in  persons  of  an  advanced  age. 

Partial  Frolapstis,  which  consists  in  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  is  chiefly  met  with  in  adults,  is  almost  invariably 
induced  by  internal  hemorrhoids,  and  is  immediately  caused  by  ex- 
ertion. The  treatment  of  this  variety — called  by  some  authors 
partial  prolapsus,  by  others  prolapsus  from  hemorrhoids — may  be 
clearly  understood  from  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  internal  hnmorrhoids. 

Complete  Prolapsue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  swelling,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  globidar  form,  and  consists  of  an  invagination  of  a 
portion  of  the  bowel,  constituting  a  condition  similar  to  that  which, 
within  the  abdomen,  is  called  intus-susception. 

Complete  prolapsus  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  old  age.  In  early  life  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably induced  by  straining  at  stool,  tenesmus,  or  violent  crying ;  and 
any  condition  by  which  these  causes  are  called  into  existence  may 
lead  to  prolapsus,  such  as  an  acrid  condition  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  presence  of  worms, 
pain  in  the  bowels,  calculus  in  the  bladder,  or  the  irritation  of  teeth- 
ing. This  form  of  prolapsus  has  been  called  prolapsus  from  irri- 
tation. The  treatment  consists  in  returning  the  protruded  part,  and 
in  using  the  proper  means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  protrusion. 
There  are  various  proceedings  by  which  the  protruded  parts  may  be 
returned.  One  is,  having  placed  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion on  his  back  or  side,  with  the  limbs  drawn  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  having  oiled  the  parts,  with  one  hand  to  compress  the  neck  of  the 
tumour,  and  with  the  other  to  press  up  the  swelling  within  the 
sphincter.  While  these  manipulations  are  being  performed,  the 
patient  should  endeavour  to  avoid  straining,  which,  by  compressing 
the  abdomen,  would  render  replacement  more  difficult.  Another 
very  satisfactory  mode  is,  to  lay  the  pa^tient  on  his  fiftoe,  to  spread  a 
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dry  towel  over  the  protruded  parta,  aud  thea  to  send  a  finger  genUf 
up  into  the  rectum.  The  bowel  adheres  to  the  towel,  and  is  oarried 
up  along  with  it.  The  mai^in  of  the  anus  should  be  compressed, 
while  first  the  finger  and  then  the  portion  of  towel  are  being  with- 
drawn. The  treatment  for  the  preventioa  of  reprotruaion  most  de- 
pend on  the  condition  by  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the  prolapse  is 
brought  into  operation.  In  persons  of  an  adranoed  age,  proli^nus 
for  the  most  part  occurs  from  weakness  and  want  of  retaining  power 
of  the  sphincter.  This  form  has  consequently  been  called  prol&paus 
from  weakness.  Some  of  its  causes  are,  coaghing,  the  erect  postore, 
and  walking  to  an  extent  to  induce  &tigne.  After  reduction,  support 
by  means  of  a  compress  and  T  bandage  is  necessary  ;  and  the  treat- 
ment for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  prolapse  must  be  adapted  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  From  what  has  been  stated, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  causes,  the  conditions,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
three  forms  of  prolapsns,  namely,  from  hemorrhoids,  from  irritation, 
and  from  weakness,  will  be  clearly  understood. 

BIKPLX  OBOAHIO  STRIOrUHE. 

Seat. — ^This  afiection  is  commonly  dttiated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  verge  of  the  anas,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  reached  with  the  finger,  and  its  existence  ascertained 
by  examination.  In  some  few  instauoes  it  may  have  been  found 
higher  np,  and  some  writers  have  expressed  themselves  with  mnch 
confidence  that  this  is  its  usual  situation  ;  but  dissection  has  shown, 
and  all  the  greatest  authorities  are  agreed,  that  it  is  almost  invariably 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

8yinq)tofn». — The  principal  symptoms  are,  ptun,  difficulty,  and  strain- 
ing during  deftecation, — the  fieces  when  solid  being  passed  in  small, 
flattened,  and  narrow  fr^menta,  and,  when  fluid,  ejected  very  forcibly. 
Of  tiie  eai'ly  symptoms,  difficulty  of  voiding  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  is  the  most  characteristic ;  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  con- 
firmed stricture,  the  very  frequent  and  forcible  discharge  of  thin 
ttaoes,  with  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  frequently  tinged  with  blood 
— a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  mncous  membrane — is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features.  Such  are  the  principal  symptoms,  but  it  is 
by  examination  that  the  existence  of  stricture  is  ascertained  with  cer- 
t^nty.  Sympathetic  irritation  of  the  bladder,  pains  in  the  back  and 
logs,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  general  debility,  occur  as 
the  disease  advances  ;  and  when  not  cured,  it  proves  &tal  for  the 
most  part  by  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  by  gradual  sinking  of 
the  patient's  strength. 

Condition  of  porta. — There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  con- 
dition of  parts  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  in  that  of  the  rectum. 
In  each  case  the  stricture,  although  in  some  slight  degree  oonstitut«d 
by  induration  and  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  canal  in  which  it  is 
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situated,  is  chiefly — ^it  might  almost  be  said,  entirely— -consiitated  hy 
deposit  into  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  ;  in  the  urethra,  the  part 
behind  the  stricture  becomes  dilated ;  in  the  rectum,  the  part  above ; 
in  the  urethra,  the  mucous  membrane  behind  the  stricture  in  many 
cases  becomes  ulcerated,  giving  rise  to  fistula  in  perineo ;  in  the  rec- 
tum, the  mucous  membrane  above  the  stricture  occasionally  becomes 
ulcerated,  giving  rise  to  fistula  in  ano ;  in  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
there  is  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  rectum  ;  in  that  of  the  rectum, 
there  is  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs ;  and  in  disease 
of  either  canal,  if  not  cured,  death  may  be  caused  by  gradual  ex- 
haustion, or  by  disease  of  more  internal  parts. 

Trea4fnerU,^The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  consists  in 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  cautious  use  of 
the  bougie,  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  canal  to  its  normal  size. 
The  rationale  of  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  by  means 
of  the  bougie,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  similar  treatment  of  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra.  The  object  aimed  at  in  both  instances  is,  to 
excite  absorption  by  pressure ;  and  in  both  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  use  the  instrument  so  often,  or  to  allow  it  to  remain  so  long,  as 
to  produce  irritation,  which  would  aggravate  the  disease  instead  of 
alleviating  it.  The  simple  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  sufficient, 
and  afler  the  first  operation,  it  is  advisable  to  commence  by  inserting 
the  bougie  passed  on  the  previous  day,  and  immediately  withdrawing 
it  to  introduce  one  of  a  larger  size.  This  proceeding  may  be  repeated 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  or  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  according 
to  the  time  necessary  for  the  subsidence  of  all  uneasy  sensations 
caused  by  the  previous  operation.  Sometimes,  even  afler  the  most 
gentle  and  careful  use  of  the  bougie,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  hip-bath  and  to  opiate  injections,  in  order  to  allay  the  irritation 
produced.  In  some  cases,  the  stricture  has  been  divided  by  slightly 
notching  it  at  different  parts  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  curved  bis- 
toury introduced  upon  the  finger,  afler  which  the  bougie  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  dilatation  ;  but  the  very  great  risk  of  hemorrhage, 
the  difficulty  of  checking  it,  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  from 
wounds  of  the  rectum,  are  serious  objections  to  this  proceediug,  which 
should  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  circumstances,  and  then  with 
the  utmost  possible  caution.  The  different  operations  which  have 
been  practised  for  the  relief  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel  owing  to 
stricture,  and  other  causes,  have  been  described  in  the  section  on  the 
formation  of  an  abnormal  anus. 

MAUGNANT  STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

The  principal  points  in  which  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  differ 
from  those  of  the  former  are,  that  they  are  much  more  severe  ;  there 
is  a  constant  dull  shooting  pain  in  the  part  affected,  and  in  the  back, 
extending  down  the  limbs ;  there  is  an  extremely  offensive  discharge 
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ilood  And  matter  from  the  part ;  ultimately  the  power  of  rvtaio- 

tlie  contents  of  the  bowels  is  lost;  nnd   the  Bymptoms  afTectiDg 

urinary  oi^uh  are  much  more  diatreaaiug.    The  patient  loses  ded 

strength  ;  hb  conotenauoe  aaaumes  a  yellow  appearance,  cbuv- 

Mristic  of  malignant  diiieaae  ;  and  he  presents  tho  other  sympt'iiiunf 

constitutional  cachexy.     The  rectum  ia  very  irregular  on  its  iulenul 

surfiwe.  and  is  usually  affected  along  a  considerable  exteut. 

is  the  only  treatment  the  diHcase  adniiis  of. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NOSE. 

UPOMA  OP  THB  K08K. 

To  a  hjpertrophied  coodition  of  the  Buboutaneous  adipose  tiiune  of 
the  noBe,  the  term  lipoma  of  the  nose  la  applied.  These  lipomatooB 
euUrgements  of  the  nose  seem  to  be  restricted  to  the  skia  and  sub- 
JHcent  tisaae  of  the  apez  and  ain  The  histological  cbaraoten  of 
li])oma  have  already  been  described. 

Fig  25e 


The  swellings  are  pendulous  and  looee,  very  insensible,  slovin  their 
growth,  of  a  purplish  or  livid  red  appearance,  as  if  produced  bypasMve 
congestion  ;  and,  although  unattended  with  pain,  create  discomfort 
and  annoyance  by  iutcrmptJDg  vision,  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  nose,  rendering  it  difficult  to  take  food  or  liquid  with  oomfortf 
disfiguring  the  appearance,  and  in  some  cases  confining  the  breathing 
when  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  position.  Bemoval  ia  therefore  to 
be  desired,  and  can  be  efiected  without  danger  or  diffionlty ;  the 
cicatrix  becomes  ultimately  firm  and  depressed ;  and  when  completely 
removed,  the  swelling  doee  not  return.     Until  of  late,  surgeons  geii»- 
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rally  appear  to  have  been  deterred  from  interfering  f 
lijKHDiitous  swellings  of  the  nose,  probably  from  a  dread  of  1 
rhage.  Borne  good  cases,  however,  are  I'ecorded,  in  which  the  lata 
Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds,  Mr,  Barlow  of  Blackbiirn,  M.  Civadier,  and  M. 
Tbuelot,  have  pertbnned  Ihia  operation;  and  my  late  kind  fiioul 
Mr.  Listen  operated  on  the  patient  from  whom   the  aooompanying , 


sketches  were  taUeo.  Tho  first  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  tfait 
disea.<ie  in  a  very  aggravated  form,  and  the  xecond,  of  th«  vtsiy  ntit- 
factory  result  of  tho  operation.  Mr.  Ltston  gives  t)ie  following 
directions  : — "  An  incision  should  be  made  through  tho  diaeaaed  in- 
tegument  and  cellular  tiHaue  in  tho  mesinl  lino,  upon  the  cartilagv 
of  tho  apes  and  columno,  not  however  so  as  to  injure  them  ;  aa 
assistant  places  his  forefinger  in  one  nostril,  aud  the  surgeon,  aeifinj 
er  in  his  fingers,  or  with  a  small  vulsellum,  proceed*  to 
dissect  it  ofT  with  a  acal]iel ;  the  incisions  must  he  carried  cloae  to  llic 
cartilages  of  the  alie,  until  the  one  side  is  cleared,  the  edgp  of  Um 
opening  being  well  observed  and  not  encroached  upon.  The  aaaiatut 
will  give  warning  if  the  knife  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding  approacks 
his  linger.  The  surface  is  trimmed  a  little,  if  occasion  requires,  with 
a  thin,  slightly  curved,  or  knife-edged  scissors.  A  similar  proceeding 
is  observed  on  the  opposite  side,  ho  as  to  make  the  part  as  symmetrical 
OS  possible."  Any  troublesome  general  oozing  may  be  stopped  by  Uu 
aasiduous  application  of  pledgets  of  lint,  moistened  with  cold  watar. 
When  tho  dischai'ge  has  ceased  to  be  coloured,  tepid  water-drMwM 
should  be  applied,  and  granulation  promoted. 
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POLYPCS  or  THE  KOBE. 


VarieiUs. — The  variettea  of  nasa]  polypi  axK,  Edmple,  cyatomncouB, 
fibrooB,  &nd  medullar]'.  Careful  disoriininatioa  of  these  difiiareut 
affections  is  very  important,  both  for  progaoeia  and  treatmeat. 


CharaeUn. — Simple  polypi  oocnr  at  all  agea,  but  me  most  common 
at  the  middle  period  of  life ;  they  are  seldom  single,  and  rarely  con- 
fined to  one  nostril ;  they  grow  from  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
nostrilB,  and  almost  invariably  from  that  portion  of  it  which  covers 
the  snporior  turbinated  bonee;  sometimes,  however,  especially  in 
children,  they  originate  from  the 
part  of  the  membrane  which  covers  ^'  ''^- 

the  inferior  turbinated  bon^  but 
never  from  the  septum.  On  two 
different  occasions  I  found,  at  post- 
mortem examinations,  polypi  of  this 
class  originating  from  the  mnoooB 
membrane  covering  the  side  of  the 
nostril, immediately  above  theinferior 
turbinated  bone  The  patient  has  a 
ooDstant  sense  of  stuffing;  preter- 
natural discharge  of  mncua  ;  a  feel- 
ing of  cold  in  the  head  ;  a  frequent 
desire  to  blow  the  nose,  and  a  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  so ;  impttirment  or 

entire  loss  of  smell,  often  also  of  taste ;  and  at  an  advanced  stage. 
when  the  tumour  presBes  back  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Eustachian 
tube,  there  may  also  be  loss  of  hearing ;  then  also  speech  is  affected, 
becoming  indistinct  and  snuffling.  The  symptoms  are  aggravated 
during  damp  weather.  After  they  have  attained  some  consideiable 
size,  the  polypi  oan  be  bron^t  into  view  on  blowing  the  nostril ;  tbey 
become  bo  Iai^  as  to  fill  np  the  whole  of  it,  and  often  make  the  under 
port  of  the  nose  present  a  broad  ai^tearanoe,  giving  an  unpleasant 
expression  ;  but  never,  like  some  other  polypi,  cause  separation  of  the 
bones.  They  are  of  a  yellow.gr^  colour,  have  little  sensibility,  pro- 
dnoe  no  pain,  and  have  veiy  little  tendency  to  bleed.  Z«ohrymation 
is  a  common  symptom  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  nasal  duct. 
Simple  polypus  sometimes  projects  into  the  pharynx,  of  which  Hr. 
ListoD  gives  the  aooompanying  delineation.  Caro  must  be  taken  not 
to  mistake  for  this  disease  abeoess  in  the  nostril — projection  of  the 
septum  to  one  side — general  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane — or 
hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone.  In  every  instanoe,  ilie 
nostril  should  be  carefully  explored  by  means  of  the  speculum,  a 
drawing  of  ^whioh  is  here  given.     Valuable  information  will  thus  be 
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obtained  in  doubtful  cases  as  to  the  natnre,  form,  and 

pulTpua ;  and  alan,  after  oporation,  as  to  wheltier  or  not  tlie  dJMH 
has  been  completel;  removed. 


T'reatmenC. — As  ageneral  rule  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  begttr 
meat  is  evulsion  by  meuiia  of  a  forceps.     The  blades  should  beai^tU 
to  the  nock  of  the  polypus,  which  should  be  firmly  grasped  betwi 
them,  aud  then  by  a  gcotle  turn  of  the  hand  the  polypos  i»  ■ 
and  extracted. 


Separation  b  eSeoted  not  by  pulling,  but  by  twistiiig  in  one  dirw- 
tion  ;  iu  short,  by  one  turn  or  twist  of  the  hand.  Care  most  Iw 
taken  that  it  is  the  polypus  only,  that  is  between  the  blad^  of  Uw 
forcei«  ;  and  all  violent  efforts  must  be  avoided,  lest  cither  the  d 
brane  or  bones  should  be  injured  or  detached.  If  hemorrhage  sit 
continue  after  some  minutes,  the  noatril  should  be  slightly  plugged 
for  a  short  time  by  introducing  a  long  piece  of  lint  by  meaiu  of  a 
blunt  probe,  The  lint  should,  however,  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  tl« 
tendency  to  oozing  has  ceased.  Escept  iu  the  very  rare  cftse  of  t 
polypus,  several  operationa  are  required  before  tlie  noatril  ii 
perfectly  cleared  of  the  disease.  This  should  be  made  known  to  iht 
patient  before  the  first  operation,  when  extraction  should  be  eanisd 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  breathe  fireely  throogh 
the  noatril.  Subsequent  operations  should  take  place  in  eight  or  (<• 
days,  tliat  is,  when  the  irritation  of  the  previous  one  has  wora  ^ 
Atler  one  or  more  of  these  operations,  there  sometimes  appe«n  to  b« 
a  return  of  the  polypi.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  is  not  a 
reproduction  of  those  which  have  been  exti-acted,  but  the  ooming 
into  view  of  some  which  had  been  confiued  in  anfractuoaities  and 
parts  of  the  nostril,  or  the  growth  of  others  which  had  jm- 
viously  been  kept  pressed  down,  but  which  the  removal  of  the  cane 
iprcssion  has  left  free  to  grow.  When  it  is  believed  that  the 
nostril  is  perfectly  cleared,  the  tendency  to  return  should  be  oen- 
bated,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  lining  membrane  promoted,  b; 
gently  touching  the  part  with  nitrate  of  silver,   and  bjr  tha  vrntll 
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afitringent  lotions.  When  polypi  are  attached  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bones — which  is  very  rarely 
the  case,  except  in  children — extraction  is  very  safely  effected  by 
cutting  the  neck  of  the  polypus  with  a  pair  of  narrow  probe-pointed 
scissors,  while  its  base  is  held,  and  then  brought  out  by  means  of  a 
spring-forceps.  In  adults,  also,  these  instruments  are  in  some 
cases  convenient  for  accomplishing  extraction  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
evulsion  by  the  forceps  is  to  be  preferred. 

OTSTO-HUOOUS   P0LYPCJ8- 

This  variety  of  polypus  so  much  resembles  the  preceding  in  form,  in 
situation,  in  its  attachment  not  extending  deeper  than  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  symptoms,  in  the  mode  and  result  of  treatment,  and  in 
many  other  particulars,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  the 
colour  is  paler,  that  it  does  not  present  a  uniform  structure,  but  con- 
sists of  various  cysts  filled  with  a  mucous  fluid,  and  that  the  parietes 
of  the  cysts  are  much  more  dense  than  the  substance  of  simple 
polypus. 

FIBBOUS  POLYPCJS. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  form  of  polypus  were  first  pointed  out  by 
the  celebrated  M.  Dupuytren,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
fibrous  polypus  often  degenerates  into  the  medullary.  This  opinion 
has  been  also  held  by  many  other  observers ;  but  Professor  Syme, 
whose  experience  in  this  department  has  been  large,  doubts  its  cor- 
rectness, on  the  ground  that  medullary  tumours  in  this  situation 
exhibit  their  distinctive  characters  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  he 
has  seen  fibrous  polypi  retain  their  distinguishing  peculiarities  after 
they  had  been  of  long  standing  and  had  attained  a  great  size.  The 
pain  is  severe  ;  the  texture  of  the  polypus  is  firm,  like  that  of  fibrous 
tumour,  of  which  this  variety  of  polypus  of  the  nose  is  a  good 
example.  It  is  most  common  in  males  between  the  adult  and  middle 
periods  of  life ;  it  is  pyriform,  pendulous,  hanging  down  into  the 
throat ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  bleed,  for  the  great 
size  it  attains,  and  for  its  attachment  being  to  the  periosteum,  and 
not  to  the  mucous  membrane  alone.  Another  point  in  which  this 
variety  differs  from  the  preceding  ts,  that  the  polypus  is  single.  If  not 
removed,  it  may  prove  fiktal  by  hemorrhage,  suffocation,  or  pressure 
on  the  brain.  The  principal  peculiarities  may  be  stated  briefly  as  being, 
— attachment  to  the  periosteum,  rapidity  of  growth,  great  size,  being 
single,  great  tendency  to  bleed,  separation  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
and  a  much  more  aggravated  character  of  all  the  symptoms  than  in 
the  two  previous  varieties. 

Treatment. — In  this  variety,  the  polypus  very  firequently  hangs 
down  into  the  throat.  One  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  seize  the  root 
with  the  forceps,  detach  it  from  the  periosteum,  and  press  the  poljpna 
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back  into  tbe  throat.  In  tbis  way  the  disease  has  in  very  many 
instances  been  comi)letelf  removed.  Another  mode  of  proceedlD); 
very  generally  applicable  to  such  oases  is,  to  pass  throagli  the  nostril 
into  the  pharynx  a  double  of  silver  wire,  ca^^t,  or  whipcord,  whidt 
last  Mr.  Liston  recommends — to  gaide  the  double  aroniid  the  body 
of  the  polypus  by  the  fore  and  middle  fingers, — and  then  to  draw  the 


Fig.  264. 


ends  :  this  will  send  the  double  up  around  the  neck  of  the  polypus, 
which  is  to  be  strangled,  by  bringing  the  ends  through  a  double 
oanala,  and  fixing  them  tightly  at  its  extremity. 

HBDDLLABT    F0LYPD8. 

Medullary,  bleeding,  and  malignant,  are  the  titles  given  to  tbis 
perfectly  incurable  form  of  polypus, .  The  principal  diBtinctive  charac- 
ters are,  that  it  usually  occurs  at  the  middle  and  later  periods  of  life ; 
that  it  commences  in  the  bones  of  the  nasal  parietes  ;  that  its  growth 
is  in  general  rapid ;  that  it  is  attended  .with  great  pain  ;  attains  a 
great  size  ;  and  causes  a  separation  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  aod,  in 
consequence,  a  very  unpleasant  expression  of  countenance  ;  that  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  bleed ;  and  emits  a  very  ofienatve  bloody  dis- 
charge ;  that  it  is  always  soft — so  much  so,  that  a  forceps  will  often 
take  away  only  the  portion  between  its  blades ;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  symptoms  of  polypus  in  an  extremely  a^ravated  d^ree, 
the  patient  ei-e  long  exhibits  the  usual  signs  of  malignant  cachexy. 
In  this,  as  in  other  malignant  diseases,  the  only  relief  the  surgeon  can 
give,  is  to  palliate  the  most  urgent  symptoms ;  and  with  regard  to 
local  interference,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  exoeedingly  6ea.r- 
able,  if  possible,  to  avoid  it  nlti^etber,  as  patients  are  likely  to  live 
longer  if  nothing  be  done.     Sometimes,  however,  to  prevent  aufibca- 
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tion,  portions  of  these  tumours  are  cleared  away ;  but  cases  not  unfre- 
quently  occur,  in  which  the  least  interference  causes  so  much  hemor- 
rhage and  irritation,  that  even  this  proceeding,  for  the  relief  of  an 
extremely  urgent  symptom,  cannot  be  resorted  to  without  great 
danger.  The  language  of  one  of  the  greatest  surgical  authorities  in 
regard  to  these  tumours  in  the  nose,  is,  "  Such  growths,  when  they 
present  in  the  nostrils,  are  perfectly  irremediable  and  uncontrollable 
by  any  surgical  proceeding.** 

OPERATION  OF  PLUQQINQ  THE   POSTERIOR  NOSTRIL. 

The  principal  remedies  for  arresting  spontaneous  epistaxis  are,  per- 
fect quiet,  absence  of  stimuli,  and  the  internal  use  of  gallic  acid, 
elevation  of  the  head,  local  application  of  styptics,  compression  of  the 
nostrils,  and  the  methodical  introduction  of  lint  through  the  anterior 
opening  of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  last-mentioned 
proceeding  has  not  the  desired  effect ;  but  when  the  above  remedies 
are  not  successful,  it  is  necessary  to  plug  the  posterior  nostriL  This 
may  be  readily  accomplished  by  sending  a  piece  of  silver  or  other  wire, 
or  of  catgut,  with  a  ligature  fixed  to  ity  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril, 
into  the  throat ;  bringing  one  end  of  the  ligature  through  the  mouth, 
by  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  forceps  when  seen  in  the  throat,  and  the 
other  through  the  nostril,  by  drawing  out  the  wire.  The  most  conve- 
nient mode  of  introducing  the  ligature,  however,  from  the  nose  to 
the  throat,  and  for  bringing  back  one  end  through  the  nostril,  is  the 
exceedingly  suitable  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose. 


Fig.  265. 


From  LisToy. 

To  the  portion  of  ligature  coming  through  the  mouth  a  bit  of  lint 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  posterior  nostril  is  attached,  and  by 
drawing  the  nasal  extremity  of  the  ligature,  and  guiding  the  plug 
behind  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  it  can  be  lodged  in  the  posterior 
nostril.     This  being  done,  the  anterior  nostril  should  be  methodically 
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filled  with  ft  long  narrow  bit  of  lint,  when  the   hemorrliago  will  h 
oompletolj  commanded. 

BHraoFLAimca. 
Restoiatioa  of  the  wholo  now  is  now  performed  as  follows  :— Th 
cicatrizod  remains  of  the  old  nose  having  been  pared  down  to  a  coi 
aiderable  depth,  bo  that  the  edges  and  the  whole  surface  are  mad 
raw — to  which  a  flap  borrowed  from  the  forehead  ia  to  be  applied- 
piece  of  soil  leather,  shaped  of  the  eize  required  to  form  the  ape 
and  alffi,  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  with  the  narrow  part  between  tli 
eyebrows,  aiid  the  broad  part  upwards.     The  outline  of  the  flap  hai 
ing  been  marked  with  ink  or  with  a  knife,  the  flap  is  dissected  dowi 
oare  being  taken  to  make  it  of  uniform  depth,  and  not   to  interfer 
with  the  pericraaium.     The  neck  of  the  flap  should    be  made  snffi 
dently  long  to  admit  of  it*  being  turned  round  without  injur;  to  th 
circulation,  and  to  &cili 
^'8-  2fl5-  tate  this  turning  ronnt 

it  is  advisable  to  mak 
the     incision     a     littl 
longer  on   the    side  t 
I  /  \    which  tlie  twist  is  to  b 

/  \  1   made.     Bleeding  harin; 

ceased,  the  flap  shoul 
be  turned  round,  and  it 
edges,  after  beini;  oare 
fully    adjusted     to    th 
margins  of  the  remain 
of   the    former     organ 
secured   by    satures;   i 
little  oiled  lint  is  place* 
in  the  uoatrils  to  support 
the  flap,  and  no  fiirtha 
dressings  are  applied  tc 
the  part.     The  edges  oi 
the  wound  in  the  fore- 
head at  its    lower  part 
are  brought  leather  b; 
a  suture,  and  the  ramaining  part  treated  with  tepid  water-dressingi 
to  promote  granulation.     The   organ   having  become    consolidated, 
restoration  of  the  columna  may  be  accomplished  by  tbe  following 
operation,  rooommended  by  Mr.  Listen,  and  practised  by  him  with 
great  suooesa : — "The  inner  sur&oe  of  the  apex  is  first  pared.  Aahaip- 
pointed  bbtoury  is  then  passed  through  the  upper  lip,  previoualj 
stretched  and  raised  by  an  assistant,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  formei 
oolumna,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  one  side  of  the  mesial 
line.    The  inoision  is  continued  down,  in  a  straight  direction,  to  th< 
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free  margin  of  the  lip ;  and  a  similar  one,  parallel  to  the  ^rmer,  is 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mesial  line,  so  as  to  insulate  a  flap 
composed  of  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  interposed  substance,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  frenulum  is  then  divided,  and 
the  prolabium  of  the  flap  rerooved.  In  order  to  fix  the  new  oolumna 
firmly  and  with  accuracy  in  its  proper  place,  a  sewing  needle— its 
head  being  covered  with  sealing-wax  to  facilitate  its  introduction — ^ia 
passed  from  without  through  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  obliquely 
through  the  extremity  of  the  elevated  flap :  a  few  turns  of  thread 
suffice  to  approximate  and  retain  the  sur&ces.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  flap  is  not  twisted  round  as  in  the  operation  already  detailed, 
but  simply  elevated,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  risk  of  fiaiilure. 
Twisting  is  here  unnecessary,  for  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lip,  form- 
ing the  outer  surface  of  the  columna,  readily  assumes  the  colour  and 
appearance  of  integument,  after  exposure  for  some  time,  as  is  well 
known.  The  fixing  of  the  columna  being  accomplished,  the  edges  of 
the  lip  must  be  neatly  brought  together  by  the  twisted  sutui*e.  Two 
needles  will  be  found  sufficient,  one  being  passed  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  lip ;  and  they  should  be  introduced  deeply  through  its  substance  ; 
two-thirds,  at  least,  of  its  thickness  must  be  superficial  to  them. 
Should  troublesome  bleeding  take  place  from  the  coronary  artery,  a 
needle  is  to  be  passed  so  as  to  transfix  its  extremities.  The  whole  cut 
surface  is  thus  approximated  ;  the  vessels  being  compressed,  bleeding 
is  prevented ;  and  firm  union  of  the  whole  wound  is  secured.  The  liga- 
ture of  silk  or  linen,  which  is  twisted  round  the  needles,  should  be  pretty 
thick  and  waxed  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  applied  smoothly. 
After  some  turns  are  made  round  the  lower  needle,  the  ends  should 
be  secured  by  a  double  knot ;  a  second  thread  is  then  to  be  used  for 
the  other  needle,  and  also  secured.  With  a  view  of  compressing  and 
coaptating  the  edges  of  the  interposed  part  of  the  wound,  the  thread 
may  be  carried  from  one  needle  to  the  other,  and  twisted  round  them 
several  times  ;  but  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pull  them 
towards  each  other,  else  the  object  of  their  application  will  be  frus- 
trated, and  the  wound  rendered  puckered  and  unequaL  Last  of  all, 
the  points  of  the  needles  are  to  be  cut  off  with  pliers.  No  farther 
dressing  is  required.  As  previously  remarked,  no  good  end  can  be 
answered  by  any  application,  and  the  separation  of  dressing  may 
afterwards  be  troublesome ;  discharges  from  the  neighbouring  pas- 
sages are  retained  by  it,  foeitor  is  produced,  and  union  interrupted. 
The  needles  may  be  removed  on  the  third  day  ;  their  ends  are  cleaned 
of  coagulated  blood,  and,  after  being  turned  gently  round  on  their 
axis,  they  are  to  be  cautiously  withdrawn,  without  disturbing  the 
thread  or  the  crust  which  has  been  formed  about  them  by  the  serous 
and  bloody  discharge.  Some  care  is  afterwards  required  from  the 
surgeon  and  patient  in  raising  the  alse,  by  filling  them  with  lint^  and 
thus  compressing  the  pillar  so  as  to  diminish  the  cedematooa  twiUii^ 
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which  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  it,  and  to 
granulationB.  It  ia  betudes  neoeasary  to  pvuh  upwards  the  lower] 
of  the  oolunin,  so  that  it  may  come  into  its  proper  ntuntioa ;  ut^i 
this  ig  done  by  the  appUaitton  of  a  email  roUDcl  roil  of  linen,  nf^j 
ported  by  a  narrow  bandage  passed  over  it  and  secnred  behind  li* 
Tertes.  ladepenilently  of  the  great  improvement  pruduoed  on  tkt 
patient's  appearance  by  the  restoration  of  the  loet  part  of  so  iiqn^ 
tant  a  feature,  it  may  be  obaerfcd,  that,  when  the  colnnma  faaslMd 
destroyed,  the  lip  falls  down,  ia  elongated,  and  becomes  ttunid.  pntt 
oularly  at  its  middle,  so  that  borrowing  a  portion  from  it  (nsteralhr 
ameliorateB  the  condition  of  the  part ;  and  the  cicatrix  being  id  ic 
aituation  of  the  natoral  fossa,  is  scarcely  observable." 

Mr.  Liston  further  remarks,  "  The  sensatiou  of  the  interior  u  anti- 
less  acute,  and  of  a  different  nature  ;  and,  indeed,  when  handled,  lb 
sensation  so  occasioned  may  be  referred  to  '  the  parent '  breach  in  tk* 
forehead — though  this  is  not  by  any  means  so  common 
as  many  assert.     After  a  time,  however,  the  interior 
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what  resembled  a  mucous  membrane,  and  exhales  a 
One  of  my  patients  I  have  seen  enjoying  a  pinch  of  snqff,  in  vU^ 
he  largely  indulged,  apparently  with  as  much  gusto  as  the  oldort  uJ 
most  experienced  nose  could  possibly  have  imparted.  Bat  even  shodl 
our  const ructionti  fail  in  this  accomplishment,  a  nose  is  still  a  nw\ 
'  although  there's  nothing  in't.'"  In  one  thing  the  surgeon  cannot  be 
too  careful.  When  the  organ  has  been  lost  by  nlcerwtioa,  be  nut  h 
well  aatiafied  that  all  tendency  to  return  of  the  morbid 
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ceased,  before  he  ventures  to  affix  a  new  and  healthy  substance,  other- 
wise adhesion  will  fail ;  or  ulceration  will  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  what  it  waB  his  object  to  raise  perfect  and  entire. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ANTRUM. 

The  antrum  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  collections  of  matter  of 
yarious  kinds,  and  sometimes  of  polypi.  It  is  not  unfrequently  occu- 
pied with  a  fluid  of  a  clear  and  glairy  appearance.  Some  remarkable 
examples  of  this  class  are  recorded,  and  two  have  come  under  my 
own  observation.  In  cases  of  this  nature  the  fluid  is  sometimes 
slightly  puriform,  and  very  often  resembles  in  appearance  the  fluid 
found  in  cysts  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  walls  of  the  cavity 
become  expanded,  attenuated,  and  in  some  cases  so  thin  as  to  crackle 
on  pressure.  Collections  of  this  nature  are  not  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  antrum  is  also  subject  to 
acute  and  chronic  abscess ;  but  the  former  rarely  occurs,  except  in 
consequence  of  violence  applied  to  the  bone,  or  of  very  acute  disease 
in  the  teeth  or  gums.  In  all  such  instances  the  grand  indication  is, 
to  make  early,  free,  and  dependent  opening  for  aflbrding  complete 
evacuation  and  preventing  reaccumulation.  If  the  canine  or  one  of 
the  molar  teeth  be  diseased,  it  should  be  extracted  ;  the  matter  often 
escapes  through  the  empty  socket,  and  it  is  a  frequent  practice  to  en- 
large this  communication  by  sending  a  trocar  through  the  empty 
socket  into  the  antrum  ;  but  the  more  effectual  mode  of  procuring 
evacuation  and  preventing  reaccumulation  is,  to  make  an  early  free 
opening  by  dividing  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  the  attenuated 
parietes  immediately  above  the  molar  teeth.  The  antrum  is  very 
rarely  the  seat  of  any  kind  of  polypus,  except  the  malignant,  which 
is,  of  course,  as  irremediable  here  as  it  is  in  the  nostril.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  not  to  confound  this  affection  or  osteoK^ephaloma 
of  the  jaw  with  osteo-sarcoma  ;  the  former  being  certain  to  prove 
fatal,  and  the  latter  as  certain  to  be  cured  by  excision  of  the  upper 
jaw,  an  operation  described  in  the  chapter  on  Resections  of  Bone. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH. — CAKOES 

This  disease  is  almost  entiroly  coDfined  to  the  nader  U|k  I  bMi 
never  seen  it  in  tbe  upper  tip  aa  a,  ]iriinar7  aSeotioD,  and  very  nrtij, 
indeed,  aa  an  extensioQ  from  the  lower ;  and  it  is  m-ell  knows  tiM 
such  extension  Beldom  takes  place.  Tlie  greater  liability  oT  the  km 
lip  to  this  disease  is  supposed  to  arise  from  its  being  much  mcna- 
posed  to  irritation  on  account  of  its  Kituatiou  and  mobility.  Q> 
afibotioD  is  more  frequent  in  mates  than  in  females,  and  like  all  elk0 
of  the  same  cinaa,  is  more  common  after  than  before  tha  middle  fimi 
of  life.  Very  lately,  liowover,  in  the  Royal  lofirmiu^,  1  nawrc's 
scirrhous  tumour  from  the  li]i  of  a  female  under  twenty  yean  tiift- 
In  that  case  the  commou  and  microscopic  charactcn  of  vaniiMB 
were  exceedingly  distinct. 

The  disease  may  originate  in  a  oaicinomatous   tumour  tat)M% 
over  wliicb  tlie  skin  or  mucona  membrane  at  la^t  Qlcer»tca,  so  tliril 

ig.  289. 
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B  constituted ;  or  in  a  warty  excrescence,  wbtc&  4h 
generatoB  into  cancerous  ulceration  j  or  in  a  superficiiU  chap,  uletr, « 
excoriation.  This  is  the  scirrhus  form  of  carcinoma.  Tlw  lo  k 
liable  to  another  variety  of  this  disease,  Icuowti  by  th«  nnmw  d 
epithelioma  and  epithelial  cancer,  The  oommoa  and 
characters,  the  history  and  progress  of  these  diseasea,  have  wlrratly 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Oarciuoma. 
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Treatment. — ^The  proper  proceeding  is  the '  entire  removal  of  the 
mass  by  excision  at  the  earliest  possible  period.     When  the  disease  is 
confined  to  a  moderately  narrow  space,  the 
lip  is  seized  by  the  forefinger  and  thumb  Fig*  270. 

of  the  left  hand,  and  drawn  out  from  the 
gum.  Two  straight  converging  incisions 
are  then  made  downwards  with  a  sharp 
bistoury^  so  as  to  meet  in  a  point  below, 
including  the  whole  diseased  part  along 
with  a  small  border  of  sound  tissue  in  the 
triangular  or  Y  shaped  piece,  which  is  thus 
removed.  I  genei'ally  perform  the  excision 
with  a  single  stroke,  employing  for  that 
purpose  a  very  narrow  straight  bistoury, 
which  being  carried  down  one  side  admits 
of  being  rapidly  turned  at  an  acute  angle ; 
after  which  it  is  brought  up  on  the  other  From  Lmov. 

aspect  of  the  tumour.  By  this  method  ex- 
cision can  be  very  rapidly  accomplished,  and  by  using  a  very  narrow 
knife,  the  angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  can  be  made  as  sharp  as 
by  the  usual  methods  of  making  two  distinct  incisions  both  carried 
downwards,  or  of  making  one  incision  by  transfixing,  and  the  other 
by  cutting  downwards.  Before  the  operation  is  commenced,  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  may  be  compressed  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing 
of  blood  from  the  coronary  arteries  during  its  progress ;  or  the  same 
purpose  may  be  effected  by  pressing  on  the  feunal  artery,  on  each  side 
as  it  runs  on  the  groove  at  the  imion  of  the  middle  with  the  posterior 
third  of  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  wound  is  treated  afterwards  as  in  cases  of  hare-lip,  and  the 
necessity  of  tying  bleeding  vessels  is  obviated,  by  making  the  needles 
of  the  twisted  suture  transfix  those  points  firom  which  blood  would 
otherwise  flow  in  any  quantity.  When  the  disease  affects  the  greater 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  breadth  of  the  lip,  the  proper  proceeding 
consists  in  removing  the  whole  of  the  disease,  and  performing  the 
operation  of  Serre  of  Montpellier,  for  restoration  of  the  lower  lip. 
This  operation  will  be  afterwards  described. 

HARE-LIP. 

Hare-lip  is  the  name  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  one  or  more 
fissures  exist  in  the  upper  lip.  It  is  usually  congenital,  and  caused 
by  arrest  of  development ;  but  it  may  be  induced  accidentally  by 
wounds.  The  fissure,  when  single,  is  usually  in  the  central  line, 
though  sometimes  it  is  situated  a  little  towards  one  side  :  when  there 
are  two  fissures,  they  are  generally  placed  below  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  central  portion  of  the  lip  may  be  either 
of  the  full  length,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  merely  a  short  rounded 
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process.  A  mesial  portion  of  the  superior  mftxilliuy  tKtne* 
projecta  forwards,  more  especially  in  doutjle  hare-lip.  Cleft 
ft  frequent  accompaniment  of  this  condition.  Hare4ip.  when  nrf 
slightly  marked,  may  not  mui^h  inipcde  tho  child's  sacking;  hod 
when  it  la  to  a  greater  extent,  it  may  Uo  so  very  mach — Day,  ttrtt 
render  it  impofsihle.  The  beat  time  for  an  operation  for  the  remanlj 
of  this  deformity  is,  when  most  of  the  temporary  teeth  have  cnttt 
through  the  gums  :  thia  is  tho  time  usually  preferred  Tiy  the  anrgtinii,! 
when  it  rests  with  himself  to  decide  ;  but  when  parents  are  nnwiititij; 
to  liave  the  operation  delayed,  he  perfomin  it  befun' 
the  commencement  of  dentition.  It  han.  howvrrr, 
been  doae  with  perfect  succeBs,  and  without  aaiy< 
unpleasant  results,  at  all  ages,  from  two  nuiati* 
upwards ;  but  it  is  not  desirable,  and  certainly  it  ^ 
is  not  necessary,  to  operate  earlier  than  thie*  or 
four  months  after  hirth,  as  the  operation  oui  be 
well  done  at  a  later  period,  and  no  bail  ooiiM- 
quonces  are  caused  by  delay.  Wh«so  h  simpk- 
fissure  exists  without  malformation  of  tbo  ■ffW' 
maxilla,  it  may  be  rectified  in  the  following  manner  : — A  towel,  cr 
large  cloth,  having  been  wrajiped  round  the  child,  so  as  compJetdf 
to  secure  its  haniis  and  feet,  and  prevent  all  Htru^ling,  it  ia  plaoMl  ra  j 
the  nurse's  knee  with  the  head  aecured  between  the  Burgeon's  kntcfci 
He  then  seizes  the  lower  comer  of  one  side  of  the  fimnre,  between  Um  j 
finger  and  thumb,  and  sends  a  sharp,  narrow,  straight- bl^ded  bistomy  j 
through  the  lip,  immediately  above  the  apex  of  the  hiAta!^  with  iB 
edge  directed  straight  downwards;  the  blade  is  then  atightlr  tmw^i 
BO  as  lo  direct  the  edge  a  little  outwards,  nod  is  brought  down,  onttii^  j 
off  a  thin  slice  from  the  edge  of  the  fissure.  The  opposite  cariMr  of  j 
tlie  lip  is  next  seized,  the  bistoury  is  introduced  at  the  eune  poinl.  ; 
and  is  mode  to  cut  off  a  eimiliu'  tliM  ' 
from  tlie  other  side.  In  a  wntnl 
fissure  these  two  incisions,  thougb  ; 
smooth  and  uniform,  should  not  b«  j 
exactly  straight  ;  they  sbould  be  *H7 
slightly  curved  with  tho  conTexttf 
directed)  outwards,  so  that,  wbea  tht  > 
margins  are  approximated,  'the  nftbuat 
fulness  of  the  prolabium  at  thia  poml 
may  be  preserved.  Without  this  little  ' 
precaution  there  usually  retnuna  ■ 
noteh  in  the  lip,  which  is  uuieeailf, 
however  small.  Approximatioa  of  ifa* 
clean  cut  edges  Laving  been  vflbcted. 
one  or  two  common  sewing  necdlM  rf 
BUtUible  siz^  and  provided 
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of  sealing-wax  on  the  head  to  s^ve  as  a  handle,  or  needles  with 
spear  points,  or  pins  with  spear  points,  both  of  which  are  made 
expressly  for  this  operation,  are  introduced  so  as  to  transfix  lK>th 
margins,  passing  through  about  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
lip,  but  not  penetrating  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  points  are 
broken  off  with  a  forceps^  and  a  waxed  ligature  is  then  twisted  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  8  around  their  extremities,  which  emerge  from  the 
integument  at  a  little  distance  from  the  margins  of  the  wound  on  each 
side.  Each  needle  is  supplied  with  a  separate  ligature ;  because  if  the 
same  thread  be  continued  from  one  needle  to  the  other^  puckering  of 
the  wound  between  the  two  is  apt  to  be  produced.  No  dressing 
whatever  should  be  applied  over  the  wound. 

In  this  operation  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  edges  evenly 
and  uniformly  cut,  meeting  at  a  sharp  angle  above,  so  as  to  facilitate 
accuracy  of  coaptation.  The  sharpness  of  the  bistoury,  and  its  being 
narrow-bladed,  will  contribute  much  to  the  accomplishment  of  both 
these  ends.  One  of  the  needles  may  be  removed  in  two  or  three 
days,  by  gently  twirling  it  round  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  wax  thread 
rendering  this  manipulation  easy  :  the  other  may  be  taken  away  two 
days  afterwards,  or  in  many  cases  even  sooner ;  but  the  twisted 
threads  which  have  been  soaked  in  the  oozed  blood,  and  in  drying 
have  become  strongly  adherent,  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  several 
days  longer. 

A  double  fissure,  without  malformation  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  treated 
on  similar  principles.     The  lip,  if  tightly  adherent  to  the  gum,  is 

Fig.  273.  Fig.  274. 
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loosened  sufficiently  by  cutting  the  mucous  membrane.  Then,  if  the 
central  lobe  between  the  two  fissures  be  of  full  breadth  and  length 
down  to  the  prolabium,  the  margins  of  both  fissures  are  pared,  form- 
ing two  complete  and  separate  lines  of  wound :  but  if  the  central 
portion  be  short  and  rounded,  it  is  sliced  so  as  to  bring  it  to 
a  point  at  the  bottom,  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
wood  engraving,  and  the  margins  on  each  side  being  also  pared,  are 
brought  together,  embracing  this  little  part  above,  but  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other  below.  In  both  cases  the  same  needles  serve 
for  both  slits,  being  made  to  transfix  the  central  piece  without  appear- 
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ing  on  itB  sorfiEM^e,  and  emeiging  on  the  skin  a  little  beyond  tlie  outer 
ec^  of  each  fiasore.  The  threads  are  wound  round  as  before.  In  all 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  operate  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  not  to  make 
two  operations  at  different  periods. 

When  there  is  malformation  of  the  upper  jaw,  ao  that  it  projects 
slightly  in  the  centre,  the  case  maj  be  treated  without  any  peculiarity 
of  proceeding ;  for  the  steady  yet  gentle  pressure  of  the  united  lip,  ai 
I  have  often  seen  in  cases  coming  under  my  own  obserrationy  gxadn- 
aUy  depresses  the  prominent  piece  of  bone,  at  leaat  in  young  childreD. 
But  if  it  project  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  possible  closing  of  Uie 
fissure  over  it,  it  may  generally  be  pressed  back  by  a  suitably  contrived 
spring  pad,  which  is  kept  applied  with  a  gentle  degree  of  pressure  for 
a  few  hours  daily  during  some  weeks,  after  which  the  operation  may 
be  performed.  This  is  preferable  to  snipping  off  the  piece  of  bone  with 
the  forceps,  a  proceeding  very  rarely  indeed  necessary  in  these  cases. 
When  any  teeth  project  very  much  forward,  they  should  be  extracted 
previous  to  the  operation,  as  the  irritation  caused  by  tbem  would  be 
apt  to  prevent  adhesion.  In  order  to  prevent  the  needles  fix>m  keeping 
up  a  strain  and  tension  of  parts  in  cases  where  the  fissures  are  veij 
wide,  which  might  lead  to  their  being  set  free  by  ulceration,  and  thus 
produce  return  of  hare-lip,  several  varieties  of  apparatus  have  been 
employed  to  press  the  cheeks  forwards  towards  the  mesial  line.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  the  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
It  coDsists  of  a  spring,  forming  the  greater  part  of  a  oircle,  with  a 
soft  pad  affixed  to  each  extremity,  and  a  strap  to  prevent  the  appa- 
ratus from  £edling  too  far  down;  the  pads  being  directed  forwards,  and 
intended  to  press  in  the  cheeks  and  prevent  their  retraction,  after  they 
have  been  drawn  forwards  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant.  By  using 
this  apparatus,  and  by  attending  to  a  most  important  pointy  namely, 
the  free  division  of  the  mucous  membrane  when  necessary,  so  as  to 
liberate  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone,  and  admit  of  their  being  brought 
forward,  the  worst  possible  deformity  of  this  nature  is  capable  of  bdng 
perfectly  cured. 

RESTOBATIOX   OF  UP. 

Kestoration  of  a  lip  is  an  operation  occasionally  demanded  ;  in  some 
cases  merely  to  prevent  deformity,  in  others  to  remove  more  serious 
inconveniences,  such  as  imperfect  articulation,  and  a  constant  flow  of 
saliva  outwards. 

The  tipper  lip  is  but  little  subject  to  disease,  though  exceedingly 
liable  to  congenital  fissures.  These,  however,  are  usually  so  narrow 
that  their  sides  can  be  approximated  without  difficulty.  But  if  the 
operation  for  hare-lip  be  performed  several  times  on  the  same  indi* 
vidual,  and  as  often  fail,  the  repeated  paring  of  the  edges,  and  the 
ulceration  which  sets  the  needles  free,  destroy  the  lip  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  impossible  again  to  bring  the  parts  together 
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without  incurring  one  or  other  of  the  following  consequences, — either 
the  commissures  of  the  mouth  will  be  dragged  inwards  so  as  nearly  to 
meet  under  the  columna  of  the  nose  ;  or,  if  the  apposition  be  partially 
effected  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  fissure,  the  free  border  of  the  lip 
thus  left  will  be  composed  of  the  irregular  margins  which  ought  to 
have  formed  a  direct  continuation  of  the  vertical  junction  above,  and 
not  a  line  obliquely  transverse  to  it ;  and  its  rounded  comers,  at  the 
point  of  union  in  the  centre,  will  leave  a  retiring  angle,  sufficient  still 
to  afford  to  the  lip  a  decidedly  leporine  appearance. 

When  the  upper  lip  has  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Syme 
restores  it  by  the  following  method: — After  paring  evenly  the  edges  of 
the  gap,  which  resemble  the  limbs  of  the  capital  A  set  very  widely, 
or  at  an  obtuse  angle,  he  makes  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  or  about  the  same  length  as  the  pared  border,  across 
each  cheek,  outwards  and  a  little  upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
zygoma.  These  four  incisions  resemble  a  widely-printed  W.  The 
margins  of  the  central  gap  can  now  be  readily  approximated,  and 
secured  in  the  usual  way  by  the  twisted  sutures.  A  stitch  of  the 
interrupted  suture  may  be  required  at  the  outer  part  of  the  lateral 
incisions,  the  upper  margins  of  which,  being  drawn  inwards,  chiefly 
form  the  prolabium,  while  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  integument 
prevents  the  injurious  straining  of  this  edge,  or  the  rough  corrugation 
of  the  lower  border. 

The  lower  lip,  much  more  frequently  than  the  upper,  requires  to 
have  a  large  portion  removed,  when  the  intractable  or  malignant 
affections,  to  which  it  is  so  liable,  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  their 
course  for  a  considerable  period.  Here  the  gap  is  generally  of  more 
formidable  dimensions,  and  is  more  inconvenient  than  even  an  ex- 
tensive fissure  of  the  upper  lip,  as  there  is  in  this  case  greater  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  the  outward  flow  of  saliva. 

Professor  Syme  has  successfully  restored  the  deficiency  by  the 
following  operation : — ^A  triangular  excision  of  the  diseased  mass 
having  been  made,  two  straight  incisions  are  carried  from  its  apex 
downwards  and  outwards,  nearly  in  a  continuous  line  with  the  cut 
margins  of  the  V  shaped  hiatus,  forming  thus  &r  the  letter  X.  Each 
of  these  lower  cuts  is  finished  off  by  being  continued  outwards  for  a 
short  distance  in  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  down- 
wards, and  the  free  extremity  turned  upwards.  The  fiaps  thus  formed 
are  detached  from  their  underlying  connexions,  as  far  outwards  as 
the  extremities  of  the  gaps  above,  and  of  the  curved  prolongation  of 
the  downward  incisions  below.  The  obliquely-placed  Y  margins,  from 
which  the  diseased  tissue  has  been  cut,  can  now  be  made  horizontal 
by  raising  their  inferior  internal  angles,  forming  thus  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lip ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  straight  parts  of  the  incisions, 
which  were  carried  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  become  by 
the  same  movement  vertical,  and  are  brought  into  mutual  apposition ; 
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and  the  curved  portions  immediately  below  and  outside  aocommodat 
themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  triangular  tongue  of  int^oroent 
from  contact  with  which  the  straight  margins  of  the  incisions  hav 
just  been  elevated.  The  elasticity  of  the  skin  prevents  any  ando( 
straining  or  unseemly  corrugation,  which  might  otherwise  hav 
occurred  in  the  adjustment  of  these  curved  lower  parts  of  each  incision 
The  twisted  suture  is  employed  to  retain  in  coaptation  the  vertics 
line  of  union  thus  effected,  from  the  border  of  the  lip  down  to  Um 
point  where  the  two  lateral  parts  of  the  wound  branch  ofL  Thelowei 
of  the  three  or  four  needles  required  for  this  purpose  should  sbc 
transfix  the  apex  of  undetached  skin  which  occurs  at  this  last  point 
About  the  same  number  of  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture  are  then 
inserted,  to  connect  the  edges  of  each  of  the  two  diverging  incisiom 
below. 

Professor  Serre  of  Montpellier  has  suggested  and  practised  a  method 
of  forming  a  new  lower  lip,  presenting  the  two  great  advantages  oi 
being  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and  having  no  tendency  to  fkll 
down.  This  consists  in  making  two  incisions,  one  from  each  end  of 
the  lip  downwards,  which  meet  in  the  mesial  line  a  little  above  the 
pomum  AdamL  Other  two  incisions  are  then  made  horizontal]? 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  borders  of  the  maaseter  muscles,  in 
a  line  with  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  below  the  level  of  the 
parotid  duct.  These  two  latter  incisions  extend  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cheeks.  The  flaps  included  between  the  incisions  on 
each  side  are  then  carefully  separated  from  the  subjacent  parts,  and 
the  margins  brought  together  and  retained  by  hare-lip  pins  and  twisted 
sutures.  The  integument  and  mucous  membrane  are  then  also  broueht 
together  at  the  edge  of  the  new  lip  by  means  of  a  few  simple  sutureic. 
I  have  frequently  performed  this  operation,  and  consider  it  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

EPUUS. 

Mr.  Liston  gave  the  following  description  of  epulis,  and  of  the 
operation  for  its  removal  : — 

"  The  tumour  of  the  gum,  epulis,  is  often  a  simple  growth  of  the 
same  consistence  as  the  structure  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  not 
likely  to  be  reproduced  when  the  exciting  cause  has  been  removed 
and  the  entire  disease  extirpated  ;  its  frequent  cause  is  decay  of  some 
part  of  one  or  more  teeth, — the  crown,  neck,  or  fang,— or  it  may  arise 
from  their  being  crowded  and  displaced.  The  lower  jaw  is  the  most 
common  situation  of  epulis,  but  the  upper  jaw  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  it ;  it  iisually  appears  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  and  oooasionaUy 
at  the  root  of  the  molares;  some  of  the  large  tumours  in  my  collection, 
removed  along  with  the  upper  jaw,  appear  originally  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  alveolar  ridga  The  size  and  extent  of  epulis  are  various* 
it  may  be  confined  to  the  gum  betwixt  two  teeth,  or  it  may  involve 
several  if  it  had  been  long  neglected  ;  and  it  may  be  attended  with 
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alteration  in  structure  of  the  alveolar  proceBsea  and  their  coveriog. 
TThe  disease  ia  generally  coDuected  with  affections  of  the  permaaent 
teeth,  but  it  is  also  met  with  as  a  disease  of  infancy.  A.hout  eight 
years  i^o,  I  had  occasion  to  remove  a  veiy  lai^e  tnmour  of  this  nature 
along  with  several  decayed  temporary  teeth,  and  their  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, from  the  lower  jaw  of  a  hoy  of  ten  years,  in  the  North  London 
Hospital  It  was  doubtful,  from  the  extent  of  the  disease,  whether 
or  not  it  might  be  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone 
to  some  extent ;  accordingly,  the  cheek  was  divided  so  as  to  expose  it 
thoroughly  and  permit  a  satisfactory  examination,  yet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  no  deformity;  the  tumour  was  insulated,  and  removed  by 
a  small  saw  and  cutting-forceps,  leaving  the  crown  and  pulps  of  the 
permanent  roolarea  exposed  ;  and  the  parts  healed  over  tbem.  There 
is  now  no  appearance  whatever  of  disease,  and  very  little  of  any 
operation  having  been  performed  ;  the  |jermanent  grinders  are  coming 
forward,  and  appear  quite  regular  and  healthy. 

"  The  tumour  of  the  gum  is  of  slow  growth ;  it  generally  remains  of 
the  same  firm  consistence,  and  its  attachments 
are  broad  and  firm  ;  its  surface,  even  when  ''S'  '''• 

large,  is  covered  by  smooth  membrane,  and  is 
often  unbroken,  becomes  lobulated,  and  un- 
less it  projects  from  the  mouth  and  is  exposed 
to  injury,  the  teeth  are  loosened,  and  present 
in  various  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  around 
their  base  some  excitement  may  be  kept  up, 
with  even  some  ulceration  and  discharge. 
The  tumour  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature  in 
general,  and  even  in  its  advanced  stages  is  not 
inclined  to  contaminate  the  parta  in  ita  neigh- 
bourhood ;  if  thoroughly  removed,  it  does  not 
return.  A.  soft  tumour  of  the  gum,  rapid  in 
its  pn^ess,  broken  on  its  surface,  and  fur- 
nishing fcetid  and  bloody  discharge,  is  some- 
times met   with  j    there    is    no    danger    of 

mistaking  the  one  kind  for  the  other,  the  remediable  for  the  malig- 
nant ;  and  fortunately  the  latter  ia  rare.  One  case  of  the  bard  cancer 
ofthegumand  alveolar  ridge  of  the  tipper  jaw  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
very  lately  for  operation,  but  of  course  refused.  I  have  seen  lately 
several  cases  of  decidedly  mulignant  disease  springing  from  the  gum. 
The  two  cuts  introduced  on  the  next  page  are  intended  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  the  fibrous  benign  tumourof  the  jaw,  and  the  malignant 
growth  from  the  gums.  The  one  smooth  on  the  surface,  slow  in  its 
growth,  and  unattended  by  pain  ;  the  other  ragged,  rapidly  increased, 
and  attended  with  great  suffering  to  the  patient. 

"Theoperatlonfortheremoval  of  epulis  is  modified  according  to  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  tnmour  ;  one  or  more  teeth  most  always  be 
BBorificed  in  order  that  the  proceeding  may  be  efieotuol.     In  general 
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■welling  and  thickeniog  of  the  alveolar  ridge  and  its  coveringB,  the 
mere  lemoTal  of  those  bodies  that  are  offending  will  often  be  followed 
b;  subsidence  of  all  alarming  appearances  and  uneasy  feelingi.  Bat 
in  order  to  extirpate  effectually  tajj  morbid  growth  prooeeding  &oa 
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Fig.  377. 
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the  inTestmeats  and  roots  of  the  t«eth,  these  must  first  be  extracted. 
There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  remove  the  tamoun  otherwise.  The 
disease  will  be  reproduced  again  and  again,  if  any  of  the  part  affected 
is  left,  or  if  the  tissue  from  which  it  grows  is  not  extirpated  with  it 
I  saw  a  young  gentleman  some  time  ago,  a  pupil  of  the  Junior  School 
of  the  University,  who  had  been  subject  to  repeated  operatioDS  forth« 
removal  of  a  small  epulis,  from  which  he  had  endured  much,  and  on 
one  occasion  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  ;  no  teeth  had  been  extracted 
I  laid  hold,  as  a  preliminary  step,  of  the  first  large  molar  tooth,  be- 
twixt which  and  the  second  the  new  tumour  lay.  This  was  extracted, 
and^along  with  it  came  the  tumour,  quite  clean  and  entire,  attached 
to  the  peridental  membrane  of  the  nect  of  the  tooth.  N'o  incision! 
had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  interference  with  the  alveoli  :  the 
disease  did  not  return.  In  dealing  with  growths  of  considerable  size, 
after  the  romoval  of  the  imme 
Fig.  278.  diately    adjoining     teeth,    the] 

must  be  surrounded  by  an  ina 
sion  made  with  a  atrong-pointea 
knife,  and,  if  need  be,  part  ol 
the  alveolar  process  is  also  taket 
away  with  croesKintting  foroepa 
If  the  tumour  is  large,  and  tl» 
alveolar  process  deeply  impli' 
cated,  it  will  be  prudent,  afta 
having  made  the  incinonfl,  xai 
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remoTed  teoth  on  each  side  of  the  disease,  to  cut  daws  the  bone  with  . 

a  line  saw,  before  applying  the  forceps.     la  order  to  gain  &ee  access 

Pig.  279. 


to  large  tumours  connected  with  the  molares,  it  will  sometimes  be 
prudeut  to  divide  the  cheek  to  some  extent ;  the  pain  and  duntion  of 
the  operation  will  thus  be  much  diminished,  a  better  clmaoe  will  thus 


Fig.  281. 


be  afforded  of  making  the  proceeding  effectual,  aud  if  matteta  ore  well 
managed,  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  inciaioii  and  the  after  dress- 
ing, there  will  be  little  or  no  conseqaeat  deformity.  This  rather 
severe  proceeding  of  cut- 
ting open  the  cheek  is, 
however,  generally  avoid- 
ed, if  the  opentor  is  pro* 
vided  with  strong  and 
well-made  cutting-forceps, 
slightly  bent  beyond  the 
joiut. 

"Tumours  commencing 
in  the  gum,  sockets,  or  sur&ce  of  the  bone,  are  sometimes  neglected 
BO  long,  are  allowed  to  gain  such  a  use,  and  to  take  such  a  hold  of  the. 
apper  or  lower  maxilla,  that  the  whole  disease  cannot  be  eradicated 
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without  at  tlie  same  time  tokiug  away  thosa  bones  tn  whole  or  in  p 
The  saperior  mtucilltL,  as  already  said,  is  often  the  scAt  of  epula,  d 
unlimited  growth,  but  still  of  a  simple  and  benign  (lifpuMtton.  I  aj 
almost  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  case  from  which  the  above  skrtol 
was  made  might  have  been  originiilly  of  this  nature.  Tli«  tumodi 
had  been  removed  when  recent,  but  only  id  part,  and  gr«w  again,  til 
after  many  years  it  presented  the  above  very  formidable  tt]t[tc«ran«l 
It  was  eKtirpated   successfully,  as  detailed  in    the  *  LiancKl'     Tba 

superior  maxilla  of  one  side,  and  part  of  the  other,  were   i Miilji 

taken  away,  yet  the  disease  seemed  to  have  sprung  entirely,  ia  tbt 
first  instance,  from  the  alveolar  ridge ;  it  oveTlap])ed  the  palatiiiean^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  bone,  but  tliese  are  unafTecti^d ;  and  the  antnny 
though  narrowed  a  httle,  is  quite  free  from  disease,  its  lining  no^ 
brano  being  entire  and  healthy.  A  sketch  of  the  appearanoen 

Fig.  ass. 


before  the  patient  left  the  hospital  is  here  inboduced,  ta 

how  little  deformity  remained  after  so  formidable  and 

operation.     The  scars  on  the  upper  lip  are  the  result  of  the  preriow 

unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the  disease.     This  patient  cametolh* 

hospital  in  the  courae  of  this  autumn  (1845),  on  acooont  of 

iiitemsl  ailment  unconnected  with  her  former  malady, 

free  from  disease  of  the  face." 

FISSURE  or  THB  PALATE. 

Congenital  Fiasure  affects  sometimes  the  uvula  merely 
the  whole  velum  pnlati,  the  hard  palate  being  entire  ; 
bones  only,  the  veliun  being  entire;  sometimes  the  velam 
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bones,  as  far  forward  as  the  alveolar  process,  in  which  case  the  fissure 
is  invariably  in  the  mesial  plane ;  and  sometimes  the  velum  palati, 
the  hard  palate,  and  alveolar  arch, — a  case  in  which  the  fissure,  if 
single  in  front,  diverges  a  little  to  one  side,  where  it  goes  through  the 
arch,  but  if  double,  the  state  of  the  palate  resembles  the  outline  of 
the  letter  Y:  sometimes,  also,  the  fissure  of  the  whole  palate  is  com- 
bined with  hare-lip. 

Extensive  fissure  causes  great  difficulty  in  sucking,  as  the  food  in 
being  swallowed  passes  through  the  nostrils ;  it  also  causes  great  im- 
pediment in  articulation,  rendering  it  exceedingly  indistinct  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

When  fissure  of  the  palate  is  combined  with  hare-lip,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding should  be  to  remove  the  latter  deformity  ;  this  having  been 
effected,  the  velum  palati,  if  the  fissure  be  not  of  very  great  breadth, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  operation  :  after  which  most  surgeons 
recommend  simply  that  the  hard  palate  should  be  covered  by  a  plate. 
For  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  alone,  the  advice  hitherto  usuaUy  given 
has  been,  that  the  patient  should  wear  a  plate  properly  prepared  and 
fitted  by  a  dentist ;  but  Warren  of  Boston  has  proposed  to  detach 
the  soft  palate  from  the  palatal  arch,  to  vivify  the  edges  of  the 
detached  portions,  and  to  unite  them  in  the  middle  by  means  of 
stitches.  This  operation  has  been  practised  by  Mr.  Pollock  with 
perfect  success,  and  constitutes  another  of  the  triumphs  of  modem 
surgery.  For  fissure  of  the  soft  palate,  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy, 
or  velo-synthesis,  is  resorted  to ;  an  operation  practised  by  Roux, 
Graefe,  and  others,  but  brought  to  its  present  gpreatly  improved  state 
by  Professor  Fergusson  of  King's  College  Hospital,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  proposed  a  new  mode  of  staphyloraphy,  the  principle  of  which 
is,  to  divide  the  muscles  that  draw  the  flaps  from  each  other  and 
widen  the  fissure.  By  this  means  the  velum  is  put  into  a  state  of 
repose,  and  the  pared  edges  are  in  less  danger  of  being  pulled  asunder 
during  the  process  of  union. .  Professor  Feigusson  divides  the  levator 
palati  and  palato-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  in  some  cases  the  palato- 
glossus. 

Mr.  Fergusson  gives  the  following  description  of  his  operation  : — 
"  With  a  knife  whose  blade  is  somewhat  like  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
the  cutting  edge  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  the 
flat  surface  being  bent  semicircularly,  I  make  an  incision,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  nares,  a  little  above  and 
parallel  to  the  palatine  flaps,  and  midway  across  a  line  straight  down- 
wards from  the  lower  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  I 
divide  the  levator  palati  on  both  sides,  just  above  its  attachment  to 
the  palate.  If  care  be  taken,  in  dividing  the  levator  palati,  not  to 
run  the  knife  towards  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  there 
is  no  harm  to  be  dreaded  from  the  incision  above  described.  Were 
the  instrument  carried  fiir  upwards  and  backwards^  the  intenud. 
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carotid  would  be  in  danger ;  but  if  its  point  be  pnahed  straight  oat- 
wards  and  forwards,  it  will  ainlc  into  tbe  pterygoid  foHsa,  and  pouiblj- 
divido  tbe  tensor  paUti  muacle,  where  it  can  come  in  contact  with  tJie 
external  pterygoid  process  only.  Next  I  pare  the  edges  of  the  fissors 
with  a  straight,  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  removing  little  more  than  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  long,  blunt-poiDted  curred 
sanssors,  I  divide  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  immedtatelj 
behind  the  tonsil,  and,  if  it  seems  neoeasary,  cut  across  the  anterior 
pillar  too  ;  the  wound  in  each  pai-t  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  ind 
in  extent.  Lastly,  stitches  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  curved 
needle  set  in  a  handle  ;  and  the  threads  being  tied,  so  as  to  keep  the 
cut  edges  of  the  fissure  accurately  in  contact,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted." 

There  are  many  precautions  on  the  observance  of  which  the  succen 
of  this  operation  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  Some  of  these  are, 
that  the  general  health  be  good — that  the  padent  haa  attained  an  age 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  remaining  tranquil,  and  of  making  u 
little  movement  of  parts  as  possible  during  and  for  some  days  after 
operation — that  previous  to  operation  the  parts  be  acoostomed  to  the 
contact  of  instruments — that  the  muscles  be  perfectly  divided,  so  as 
to  put  tbe  parts  into  a  state  of  complete  repose — that  all  bleeding 
should  be  allowed  to  cease  before  the  introduction  of  the  sutures — 
that  the  sutures  be  not  drawn  too  tight,  lest  they  should  cause  ulcera- 
tion, or  cut  their  way  through,  or  produce  tension  when  the  slight 
swelling  of  parts  supervenes,  the  operator  remembering  that  no 
undue  traction  should  be  made  upon  the  parts,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  sutures  is  "to  hold  and  not  to  draw  the  parts  together" — that 
speaking  should  be  interdicted — that  nourishing  food  in  a  fluid  state 
should  be  cautiously  swallowed — that  no  solid  food  should  be  given 
until  perfect  union  has  taken  place — that  the  sutm-es  be  not  disturbed 
for  eight  or  ten  days — and  that  they  should  be  cut  across  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  drawn  out  in  their  order  from  above  downwaida 
That  it  was  most  fortunate  that  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  Ur. 
Fergusaon  to  divide  the  muscles,  is  proved  by  the  great  success  of  the 
operation.  Mr.  Ferguason  has  operated  55  times,  and  been  sacoeasfol 
in  all  but  2.  Among  many  others  who  have  performed  this  open- 
tion  with  success  may  be  mentioned  Sir.  Tatum,  Mr.  Areiy  Mr. 
Quain,  Mr.  Qay,  Mr.  Bowman,  Mr.  '^''alton,  and  Mr.  Browne  of 
Belfast 

Mr.  Pollock  has  not  only  practised  with  success  Warren's  opera- 
tion, already  described,  for  closing  opeoinga  in  the  hard  palate,  and 
fiicilitated  its  performance  by  the  invention  of  suitable  instruments 
for  the  purpose,  but  he  haa  made  a  modification  of  tbe  manner  of 
dividing  the  levator  palati,  which  makes  the  carrying  out  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  su^estion  much  more  easy  than  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  method.     He  passes  a  ligature  through  the  oomer  of  tbe 
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palate  to  enable  him  to  draw  it  forward  and  to  the  opposite  side  ;  he 
then  sends  a  narrow-bladed  knife  from  before  backwards  through  the 
soft  palate  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hamular  process,  and  by  raising 
and  depressing  the  handle,  fulfils  in  the  most  simple,  easy,  and  certain 
manner  Mr.  Fergusson's  all-important  indication,  to  divide  the  levator 
palati  muscle.  Mr.  Pollock  has  operated  with  great  success,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  perfectly  satisfactory  than  the  result  in  some 
of  his  cases  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  show  to  me.  Mr.  Browne  of 
Belfast  has  also  drawn  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  and  pub- 
lished some  excellent  papers  upon  it.  He  has  operated  successfully 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  one  of  which  I  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  in  Belfast.  Mr.  Browne  divides  the  levator  palati  from 
behind,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  method ;  but  if  any  tension  or 
motion  be  discoverable  after  the  ligatures  are  tied,  he  removes  it  by 
sending  a  narrow  knife  through  the  palate  from  before  backwards,  in 
the  situation  recommended  by  Mr.  Pollock ;  he  introduces  the  liga- 
tures very  easily  and  quickly  by  means  of  a  porte  aiguille ;  he  uses  a 
double  ligature,  and  ties  it  by  a  very  nice  method,  quite  different 
from  the  mode  of  tying  the  common  suture,  and  also  from  the  mode 
which  commences  with  a  running  knot  on  one  end  of  the  ligature 
through  which  the  other  is  drawn. 


ABSCESS   OF  THE  TONSIL,   AND  CHRONIC   ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 

TONSILS. 

It  is  not  nnfrequently  necessary  to  open  an  abscess  in  the  tonsil. 
For  this  purpose  some  use  a  lancet  enclosed  in  a  sheath  ;  but  I  have 
uniformly  employed  the   instru- 


ment used  by  Professor  Fergusson 
and  many  others,  namely,  a 
straight  bistoury  enveloped  in 
lint  to  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  point  The  important  pre- 
caution to  be  observed  is,  to  keep 
the  point  of  the  instrument 
directed  backwards  and  not  out- 
wards, lest  the  internal  carotid 
arteiy  should  be  endangei*ed. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the 
tonsil  not  unfreqiiently  takes 
place  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  narrowing  of  the  isthmus 
fsiucium,  giving  rise  to  difficulty 
of  swallowing  and  breathing,  and 
indistinct,  disagreeable  articula- 
tion. The  disease  consists  of 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  when  it 


Fig.  283. 


From  Linov. 
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doea  not  yield  to  proper  treatment,  the  jadiciona  prooewUng  u,  to 
■haTe  oS  the  tonsil  on  &  level  with  the  folds  of  the  Telam. 

The  patient  being  placed  opponte  a  good  ligbt,  egd  the  taoiriM 
depressed,  the  surgeon  seizes  the  tonail  with  a  valsel^m,  and  tto 
applies  the  long,  narrow,  blnnt-potnted  knife  to  the  under  p^rt  of  Um 
tonail,  and  bjr  a  gentle  sawing  movement,  shares  it  off  on  a  lerel  vitk 
llie  folds  of  the  velum.  In  removing  the  left  tonjti],  it  will  be  eon- 
▼enient  to  hold  the  vnlaetlom  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  knife  in  tbc 
right ;  and  in  removing  the  right  tonsil,  to  hold  the  Tulsellam  in  th 
right  band,  and  the  knife  in  the  left.  I  have  never  seen  mmdi  h^ 
morrhage  after  this  operation,  and  have  invariablj  fbond  it  mod 
satisfactory  ia  its  resolts. 

For  removing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  nvula,  a  ^ring  foro^  9 
vulseUnm  for  seizing,  and  a  pair  of  carved  scissors  for  catting  answs 
aa  well  aa  any  instrainents  that  oonld  he  demred. 

THE  LARYNGOSCOPE  AUD  ITS  CLINICAL  APPU- 
CATION. 

When  I  was  abont  to  send  this  sheet  to  prasa,  the  following  de 
scription  of  the  laryngoeoope  appeared  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Medici 
Jonmal :" — 

"  Physicians  have  long  endeavoured  to  Stdlitate  the  means  for  phj 
sical  diagnosis  in  those  diseases  utuated  in  localities  of  difficolt  acta 
The  Academies  of  Medicine  in  France  have  very  recaotlj  diaoisM 
the  merits  of  an  apparatus  intended  to  illuminate  the  opening!  c 
the  principal  cavities  in  the  body.  We  can  recollect  the  attempt 
made  even  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  the  urethra  ;  and  now* 
have  an  instrument  brought  forward  for  the  ezplor«tioD  of  tli 
larynx  and  such  parte  of  the  pharynx  as  are  inacoesaible  to  ordinsi 
inspection. 

"This  methodof  examination,  of  which  the  first  employment  seen 
to  date  hack  several  years,  originated  in  Oennany.     1q  1855  H 


Garcia  had  an  instniment  constructed  for  the  same 


purposes  aa  thoe 


now  under  notice,  and  even  named  it  the  laryngoacopt ,-  but,  ovio 
to  the  reeulte  obtained  by  it  being  unsatisfactory,  it  was  veiy  soo 
abandoned  as  useless ;  and  it  is  only  since  18d7  that,  owing  to  cei 
tain  practitioners  in  Germany  having  devoted  their  attention  to  Ui 
subject,  and  having  made  numerous  experiments  towards  the  W 
fecting  of  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  an  instrument  has  been  produce 
capable  not  only  of  assisting  the  diagnosis,  but  of  serving  to  guid 
the  hand,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  treatment  of  disease  of  Uw 
parts. 

"  It  is  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  MM.  les  Docteurs  Turck,  of  ti 
General  Hospital  at  Vienna,  and  Czermak,  professor  of  physiolc^  i 
the  University  of  Pesth,  that  we  owe  the  principal  &ots  a 
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regard  to  such  appliances  and  their  construction ;  while  their  first 
practical  application  as  adjuvants  in  clinical  medicine  has  been  made 
hy  MM.  Semeleder,  Stoerk,  Gerhardt,  and  some  others. 

"  The  instrument  used  by  M.  Czermak  consists  of  a  small  mirror, 
square  or  oval,  or  even  round  in  shape,  and  having  a  handle  fixed  to 
it  at  one  comer  or  side.  The  size  of  the  mirror  should  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  parts  to  be  examined  ;  but  between  15  and  30 
millimetres,  or  perhaps  an  average  size  of  20  millimetres  in  diameter, 
is  the  dimension  suited  for  the  majority  of  cases.  The  thickness  of 
the  mirror  should  be  about  2  millimetres,  as  any  smaller  size  is  apt  to 
become  cool,  and  to  have  vapours  condensed  upon  its  surface,  and  so 
lead  to  inconvenience  during  its  use.  The  handle  should  be  about 
8  or  9  centimetres  long,  and  so  flexible  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  the 
parts,  and  yet  not  be  liable  to  bend  during  its  application.  The  most 
important  point  is  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  amount  of  light 
during  this  process ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  M.  Czermak  does  not 
depend  upon  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  others  have  done,  but  adopts  the 
method  of  artificial  illumination  employed  by  Professor  Helmholtz  in 
ophthalmoscopic  operations. 

"  The  mode  of  procedure  in  using  this  instrument  is  as  follows  : — 
The  patient  is  seated  in  front  of  the  operator ;  the  hands  resting  on 
the  knees,  the  body  inclined  forward,  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
mouth  widely  opened,  and  the  tongue  as  much  depressed  and  flattened 
as  possible.  The  operator  sits  ms-drvis  with  the  patient^  and  grasps 
the  knees  between  his,  having  taken  care  to  place  the  patient  in  the 
fullest  light  of  a  lamp  placed  upon  a  table  at  his  right  hand,  the  lamp 
having  a  beak  or  neck,  as  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  apparatus,  which 
shall  throw  a  vivid  stream  of  light  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 

"  The  next  stage  in  the  procedure  is  to  introduce  the  mirror,  suffi- 
ciently warmed  and  adapted  to  the  part  desired  to  be  examined.  In 
order  to  efiect  this,  the  patient  is  told  to  take  a  deep  inspiration,  and 
emit  the  sound  of  the  letter  ^  alternately.  During  this  manoeuvre  the 
mirror  is  introduced  under  the  velum  palati,  thus  raised  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  then  directed  so  as  to  suit  the  position  of  the  part  to  be 
inspected.  This  process,  which  is  that  recommended  by  Gracia,  has 
been  improved  by  Czermak,  who,  besides  the  reflecting  mirror,  adds 
an  illuminating  one,  with  an  opening  in  its  centre,  through  which  the 
eye  of  the  operator  is  directed ;  and  this  second,  or  illuminating 
mirror,  is  fixed  either  round  the  head  of  the  surgeon,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  held  between  his  teeth — ^the  latter  being 
the  plan  followed  by  Czermak. 

"  Laryngoscopy  thus  performed  by  a  dexterous  and  experienced  hand 
— ^because  it  requires  much  experience  to  acquire  feusility  in  its  prac- 
tice—enables not  only  the  deeper  portions  of  the  larynx  to  be  ex- 
amined, but  even  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  to  be  distinguished  ; 
and  in  this  manner  M.  Czermak  has  diagnosed  cases,  where  hoarseneaB 
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mtB  vappoaed  to  be  of  a  neirona  n&tui«,  to  be  cases  of  oi;gaiuc  diMU 
of  the  Tocnl  chords,  eb&,  etc 

"  The  following  are  a  few  of  thoee  Gases  in  whicli  thia  instramen 
naa  been  lately  employed  with  decided  advaata^,  and  as  a  fully  n 
cognised  adjavant  to  oar  means  of  medical  diagnosis  : — 

"  Isk  At  the  H6tel-Dieu,  M.  Trousseaux  hatr  employed  it  in  seren 
cases,  and  also  in  his  private  practice. 

"2nd.  At  the  Hdpital  St.  Antoiue,  M.  T^is^gue  has  adopted  its  dei 

"  3rd.  At  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity  it  is  employed  by  M.  Beau. 

"  4th.  At  the  Hftpital  des  Enfans,  by  M.  Bouvier. 

"  5th.  At  the  HSpital  du  Val-de-Grace.  by  MM.  Michel,  Levy,  m 
Champouillon, 

"  6th.  At  the  H6pital  Lourcine,  by  M.  D^sormeaux. — GaseOei  di 
HdpUaux,  March  and  April,  1860. 

"  [The  late  eminent  surgeon,  Mr,  Listou,  had  also,  many  years  tg>: 
directed  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for  A 
examination  of  the  larynx.]" 

DISEA8SB  OF  THK  THB0A.T,  BFIOLOTTIB,  AlTD    WHTDPIPK 

For  an  instructive  account  of  all  that  it  is  important  to  know  re 
garding  the  diseases  of  this  region,  I  beg  to  refer  tbe  reader  to  a  de* 
and  exceedingly  able  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Epiglottis,  am 
Windpipe,"  just  published  by  Dr.  Gibb,  Tbe  ^mptoms,  potboJoiQ 
and  treatmentoftbenumerouBafTections  are  described  with  remaiiahli 
clearness,  within  reasonable  limits ;  and  as  Byland*8  irork  on  then 
subjects  has  long  been  out  of  print,  Dr.  Gibb'a  treatise  supplia  i 
deiicjency,  and  conveys  mach  information  of  the  ^rreatest  praetiai 
importance.  Some  of  the  numerous  affections  described  by  Dr.  GiU 
are — Follicular  disease  of  the  throat  and  aii<-passagea — chronic  diseast 
of  the  windpipe — displacement  of  tbe  cartilages — ulceration — destruc- 
tion and  ultimate  exfoliation — lesions  of  the  epiglottis — BnppreseioD 
and  loss  of  voice — tbe  sore  throat  from  oratory,  public  i^>ealriDg,  and 
singing — ossification  and  calcification  of  the  cartilages — saccharine 
throat — nervous  soi-e-throat — hysterical  affections  of  the  throat — 
laryngismus  stridulus — diphtheria — croup — acute  laryngitis — cedema 
of  the  glottis — erysipelas  of  the  windpipe — sore-tbroat  &om  gout 
and  scariet  fever — rubeola,  from  tobacco  and  syphilis — polypus  of  the 
throat — polypus  and  other  tumours  of  the  windpipe— dislocations  asd 
fractures  of  the  os  hyoides,  hitherto  undescribed,  and  for  the  first 
time  cousidercd — and  fractures  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  This 
simple  enumeration  of  many  of  the  affections  described  by  Dr.  Gibb 
will  show  that  it  is  impossible,  in  a  systematic  work  on  surgeir,  of 
ordinary  limits,  to  give  satisfactory  information  on  these  dtnrnnm 
Some  of  these  diseases  are  of  especial  interest  to  tbe  siiigeon,  od 
account  of  their  requiring  topical  medication  ;  and  others,  &om  their 
demanding  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 
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Application  of  a  Solution  of  NUrate  of  Silver. — At  the  present 
day,  common  consent  and  experience  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  the  most  important  and  useful  means 
of  topical  medication.     By  means  of  the  sponge  and  whalebone,  it  can 
be  directly  applied  around  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  or  to  the  lips  of  the 
glottis,  or  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  or  to  any  part  of  the  throat,  as 
the  circumstances  may  demand.     My  own  experience  leads  me  fully 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Gibb,  that  a  solution  of  less  strength 
than  from  two  to  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water  should  rarely  be  used,  and  that,  if  the  object  be  to  arrest  ulcer- 
ations upon  the  epiglottis,  or  about  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  a 
stronger  solution  may  be  employed  with  adyantage.     The  application 
of  the  solution  within  the  larynx  is  often  beneficial  in  cases  of  ulcer- 
ation from  any  cause ;    obstinate  hoarseness  and  loss  of  voice ;  or 
diseases  of  a  prolonged  asthenic  or  irritative  character.     The  great 
value  of  this  practice  has  of  late  years  been  strongly  advocated  by 
Trousseaux,  Horace  Green,  Warren,  and  others ;  and  the  general  be- 
lief at  the  present  time  is,  that  without  this  mode  of  local  medication, 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  many  affections  of  the  glottis  and  larynx  to  a 
satisfactory  termination.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  best  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  applying  the  solution  is,  to  depress  and  bring  forward  the 
tongue  with  a  curved  spatula,  and  to  pass  the  sponge  on  the  curved 
whalebone,  probang  into  the  glottis.     The  frequency  of  application 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the 
effects  it  produces.     When  the  object  is  to  introduce  the  solution 
freely,  and  with  certainty,  into  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  I  always 
prefer  the  laryngeal  syringe.     The  instrument  having  been  charged, 
its  bent  silver  tube,  perforated  by  many  foramina  at  its  distal  ex- 
tremity, is  introduced  into  the  glottis,  and  then,  by  a  gentle  movement 
of  the  piston,  the  fluid  is  freely  thrown,  by  numerous  jets,  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  larynx,  without  the  slightest  difficulty.     For  applying 
the  solution  to  the  epiglottis  and  all  parts  around  it,  and  to  the  glottis 
and  all  parts  above  it,  the  best  contrivance,  as  already  stated,  is  the 
curved   whalebone  sponge  probang,  or  as  the  instrument  is  often 
called,  the  throat  sponge ;  but,  when  the  object  is  the  application  of 
the  solution  to  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  the  laryngeal  syringe  will  be 
found  so  suitable,  that  no  better  mode  could  be  desired.   Judging  from 
my  own  experience,  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  there  could  be  any 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  solution  can  be  applied 
to  all  the  parts  mentioned  above,  or  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  modes  of  application,  or  as  to  when  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  one  method  and  when  to  the  other.    But,  while  I  hold  my 
opinion  on  these  subjects  as  strongly  as  I  do  any  on  surgical  points 
on  which  there  exists  no  diversity  of  opinion,  and  while  I  think  Dr. 
Green  especially,  and  other  able  practitioners,  have  done  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  good  by  demonstrating  the  great  benefit  of  cauteri- 
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zation  in  many  diseases  in  the  above  easily  accessible  sitnaticnia^  I 
think,  with  many  others,  that  it  would  have  been  well,  that  propoails 
had  never  been  made  or  proceedings  instituted  to  carry  the  operitioa 
further,  and  to  convey  the  probang  or  other  instrument  into  ib 
trachea,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  pulmonary  caverns^  for  the  porpow 
of  cauterizing  these  parts.  While  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
sideration that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the  dexteri^, 
skill,  and  experience  of  one  possessed  of  these  qualities  in  a  high 
d^ree,  yet  physiological  and  other  considerations  lead  met,  with 
many,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  sponging  and  mopping  out  the 
trachea  and  lower  parts  of  the  respiratory  canals,  and  of  appljing 
a  caustic  solution  to  them.  If  the  probang,  saturated  with  caustk 
solution,  has  ever  been  passed  between  and  below  the  vocal  chords^  I 
cannot  but  think  it  lias  been  so,  much  seldomer  than  some  have  nude 
themselves  to  believe.  The  evidence  of  the  New  York  Academy  is  of 
great  interest  on  this  subject.  Many  patients  submitted  to  be  ope- 
rated upon,  with  the  view  of  having  it  settled  by  experiment,  whether 
or  not  the  probang  or  other  instrument  coiild  be  passed  into  the 
trachea  for  the  purpose  of  cauterization.  The  sponge  probang  and 
two  tubes,  the  size  of  a  No.  10  catheter,  were  used  in  these  experi- 
\  ments.     One  tube,  slightly  bent  at  the  extremity,  was  selected  by  Dr. 

Green,  and  was  of  the  shape  used  by  him  in  practice  ;  the  other  was 
a  flexible  catheter,  with  a  wire  stilette,  having  a  curve,  the  segment 
of  a  circle  six  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  results  were,  ''that 
Dr.  Green  failed  in  passing  the  tube  with  the  small  curve  in  35  out  of 
38  trials,  or  in  about  92  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  and  that  the  tube 
with  the  large  curve  was  passed  in  8  out  of  13  cases;  whilst  the 
sponge  probang  failed  in  every  case  (18)  in  which  it  was  tried.**  In 
two  instances  in  which  Dr.  Green  was  positive  that  he  had  passed  the 
tube  into  the  trachea,  the  patient  vomited  through  the  tube,  and  thus 
demonstrated  his  error,  and  at  the  same  time  showed,  that  the 
sensations  of  one  of  large  experience  furnish  no  reliable  information 
as  to  the  course  taken  by  the  tube.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
commission  was — **  That  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  sponge 
probang  has  been  ever  passed  through  and  beyond  the  vocal  chords.** 

FOREIGN   BODIES  IK  THE   LABTNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

Varieliea  of  siiiuUian  and  symptoms. — A  piece  of  food  sometimes 
gets  into  the  rima  glottidis,  and  causes  instant  death ;  in  other 
instances,  the  foreign  body  gets  beyond  the  rima  glottidis,  and  pro- 
duces different  symptoms,  according  to  its  situation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. When  it  remains  in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  or 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  the  usual  symptoms  are,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loss  of  voice,  spasmodic  cough,  a  fixed  pain  referred  to  a 
particular  spot,  and  a  croupy  sound  during  respiration.     When  the 
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foreign  body  is  loose  in  the  trachea,  the  patient  is  severely  distressed 
at  first  with  violent  coughing  and  a  sense  of  suffocation ;  but  after- 
wards these  attacks  become  only  occasional,  and  during  these  paroxjrsms 
the  body  has  often  been  heard,  by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  striking 
against  the  larynx,  and  distinctly  felt  by  the  patient.  In  the 
bronchi  it  gives  rise  to  a  fixed  pain,  and  to  a  whistling  or  murmuring 
sound. 

FOBEiaN   BODIES  IN  THE  AIB-PASSAOES. 

MorUUUy  caused  by  Foreign  Bodies. — Dr.  Gross  has  published  many 
interesting  statistical  flEicts  regarding  159  cases  in  which  foreign  bodies 
had  passed  into  the  air-passages.  Of  159  cases,  spontaneous  expul- 
sion took  place  in  57,  8  terminating  fatally.  Inversion  of  the  body 
alone  was  successful  in  5  cases,  and  unsuccessful  in  6.  In  68  cases, 
tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  of  these  60  lived,  and  8  died.  Of 
17  persons  upon  whom  laryngotomy  was  practised,  13  lived,  and  4 
died.  In  13,  laryngo-tracheotomy  was  performed,  and  of  these,  10 
recovered,  and  3  died.  It  appears  that  of  the  98  cases  in  which  the 
windpipe  was  opened  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  83  were  suc- 
cessful, and  15  fatal  The  deaths  were  thus  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  5^. 
Of  the  3  operations  performed,  tracheotomy  was  followed  by  the 
most  favourable  results,  the  deaths  being  only  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  8^  ;  whereas,  after  each  of  the  other  two  operations^  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  was  twice  as  great.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death 
was  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

TrecUmenL — A  foreign  body  having  entered  any  part  of  the 
laryngo-tracheal  canal,  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled  is,  to  get  it  re- 
moved as  speedily  as  possible.  The  proceedings  for  that  purpose 
must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  intruder.  A  body  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  a  bit  of  meat,  may  pass  into  the  larynx,  and  a 
portion  of  it  may  project  upwards  into  the  pharynx.  If  death  has 
not  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon — ^which  has  been  the 
case  twice  in  my  own  experience— life  may  be  saved  by  introducing 
the  phaiynx  forceps,  laying  hold  of  the  foreign  body,  and  removing  it. 
If  fixed  entirely  within  the  larynx,  the  proper  proceeding  consists  in 
performing  tracheotomy,  inserting  a  flexible  tube  into  the  wound  on 
pushing  the  body  upwards  into  the  pharynx.  If  the  foreign  body  he 
below  the  larynx,  and  moveable,  the  preferable  practice  consists  in 
inverting  the  body,  which  maybe  done  in  the  case  of  a  child,  by  hold* 
ing  the  body,  and  depressing  the  head,  neck,  and  chest ;  and  in  the 
case  of  an  adult,  by  fixing  Uie  body  to  a  couch,  or  any  convenient 
apparatus,  and,  after  inversion,  to  direct  the  patient  to  cough,  by 
which  means  the  substance,  in  many  instances,  is  forcibly  ejected. 
Some  recommend  that  the  patient  be  first  narcotized,  to  take  off  the 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  then  inverted  ;  but  if  the  narcotism  be  veiy 
decided,  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  exertion  of  cough- 
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ing,  and  the  proceeding  of  placing  the  body  in  the  inverted  position 
may  bring  on  symptoms  of  suffocation.  When  this  proceediog  is  on- 
successful,  it  is  justifiable  then  to  perform  tracheotomy,  which  nuiy  be 
required  to  prevent  suffocation ;  but  iivhen  not  immediately  d^ 
manded  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  undertaken  with  one  or  other  of 
the  following  objects  : — 1.  As  a  precaution  lest  sudden  snffocatioii 
should  take  place ;  2.  To  admit  of  the  introduction  of  some  or  oiLcr 
of  the  various  kinds  of  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  hodin 
from  the  air-passages ;  3.  To  take  off  spasm  from  the  larynx,  a&d 
thereby  £EU2ilitate  expulsion  by  coughing,  when  the  body  is  inverted. 
As  soon  as  an  artificial  opening  is  made,  the  spasm  of  the  lairnx 
ceases  directly,  and  extrusion  is  thereby  facilitated.  The  celehnted 
case  of  Mr.  Brunei  is  very  interesting  in  reference  to  this  point 
Inversion  was  tried,  but  was  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  io 
bringing  on  distressing  cough  and  most  alarming  suffocation.  Tbe 
trachea  was  then  opened,  but  the  foreign  body  could  not  be  founi 
Sixteen  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Brunei  was  fixed  to  a  board  moveaUe 
on  a  hinge  in  the  centre,  to  admit  of  inversion  ;  the  body  was  in- 
verted ;  he  was  forcibly  struck  between  the  shoulders,  and  directed 
to  cough,  when  the  half  sovereign  was  forcibly  ejected  through  the 
glottis. 

Laryngotomy  and  Tracheotomy  are  terms  applied,  as  their  deriTi- 
tions  indicate,  to  certain  operations  by  which  an  artificial  opening  is 
made  into  the  larynx  and  trachea  respectively,  for  the  purpone  of 
admitting  sufficient  air  to  the  lungs,  when  the  natural  entrance  is 
closed  or  obstructed  by  disease,  tumefiiction,  spasm,  or  impaction  of 
foreign  matter,  so  as  to  threaten  death  before  the  obstruction  can  be 
relieved  by  other  measures,  and  for  the  purpose  also  of  removing 
foreign  bodies  from  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchL  Both  these 
operations  are  frequently  referred  to  under  the  general  name  of 
Bronchotomy,  which  implies  cutting  the  windpipe,  without  specifying 

,  any  particular  situation. 

Foreign  bodies  of  various  forms  occasionally  enter  the  windpipe 
during  inspiration,  and  more  especially  when  this  act  is  performed 
simultaneously  with  that  of  deglutition.  These  bodies  are  sometimes 
expelled  by  the  convulsive  coughing  excited  by  their  presence  in  the 
air-passages,  after  having  remained,  in  some  instances,  for  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases,  serious  organic 
lesions  of  the  lungs  are  induced  by  the  long-continued  irritation  and  in- 

'  flammation  which  accompany  their  presence,  and  frequently  continue 

after  they  have  been  thus  expelled,  so  that  life  is,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, usually  very  much  abridged.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore, 
it  is  proper  to  operate  after  the  other  proceedings  mentioned  above 
have  been  fairly  and  skilfully  tried,  and  found  ineffectual  ;  and  if 
possible,  before  inflammation  supervene.  The  presence  of  the 
body  in   the   windpipe   will   be  known,  partly  from  the  history  of 
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the  case,  partly  from  the  signs  and  symptoms  present  or  absent; 
and  partly  by  ascertaining,  by  the  fingers  or  some  suitable  instnimeht, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  pharynx.  If  it  be  found  in  the  latter  situation, 
it  may  frequently  be  withdrawn  by  the  fingers ;  when  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  it  can  generally  be  removed  by  suitable  forceps ; 
or,  in  some  cases,  when  it  is  far  down  the  gullet,  and  is  of  a  digest- 
ible or  at  least  not  of  an  irritating  character,  it  may  in  preference  be 
pushed  downwards  to  the  stomach  by  the  gentle  use  of  the  probang. 
But  when  the  body,  though  situated  merely  in  the  pharynx,  is  so 
tightly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  instantly  withdrawn,  while,  by  pres- 
sure on  the  epiglottis,  or  on  the  larynx  from  behind,  it  threatens 
instant  death  from  apncea,  then  tracheotomy  must  be  first  performed,  so 
as  to  maintain  the  respiration,  and  permit  the  foreign  body  to  be  ex- 
tracted with  sufficient  deliberation  and  safety. 

The  operation  is  also  specially  advisable  in  oedema  of  the  glottis, 
whether  acute  and  sudden,  or  chronic  and  slow  in  its  attack ; 
and  either  with  or  without  chronic  ulceration,  or  other  disease  of  the 
larynx.  It  is  also  proper  in  idiopathic  and  traumatic  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  when  suitable  remedies  &il  to  give  relief,  or  at  least 
fail  to  do  so  in  time.  The  operation  of  bronchotomy  is  not  performed 
in  these  cases  vdth  the  view  of  curing  the  disease,  but  only  of  counter- 
acting one  of  its  e£fects  :  its  object  is,  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  respir- 
ation by  a  mechanical  cause,  until  the  disease,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  obstruction,  shall  have  yielded  to  nature  and  suitable  treat- 
ment. But  undoubtedly  the  operation,  if  performed  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  assists  in  subduing  its 
violence,  as  it  temporarily  relieves  the  glottis  and  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  from  performing  their  usual  functions  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  by  the  local  rest  and  relaxation  thus  aflbrded,  the  decline 
of  vascular  action  is  certainly  favoured.  The  ultimate  success  of  the 
operation  depends  veiy  much  on  the  period  at  which  it  is  performed  ; 
and  it  should  never  in  these  cases  be  delayed  a  moment  after  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  respiration  is  likely  to  be  aflected,  or  after  the  signs 
of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  are  observed  in  the  commencing 
duskiness  of  the  countenance  and  Uvidity  of  the  lips.  It  is  much 
more  successful  when  the  threatened  apnoea  is  sudden  in  its  attack, 
than  when  it  slowly  and  gradually  supervenes  during  disease  of  con- 
siderable duration. 

In  croup,  a  disease  in  which  the  trachea,  and  very  frequently  the 
bronchial  tubes,  even  to  their  smaller  ramifications,  are  aflected,  this 
operation  aflbrds  little  prospect  of  success ;  but  it  has  succeeded  in  a 
few  cases,  apparently  the  most  desperate,  and  may,  therefore,  be  occa- 
sionally advisable  as  a  last  resource.  Although  a  patient  is  now  and 
then  saved,  experience  has  shown  that  the  result  of  tracheotomy  in 
croup  has  generally  been  what  the  pathology,  of  the  disease  would 
indicate  as  all  but  certain.    Trousseaux  has  strongly  advocated  the* 
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opention,  and  published  a  oonnderable  namber  of  snoeeBsfol  am 
Id  the  Hospital  for  Children  in  Pane,  it  was  performed  215  tiatet  a 
fire  years,  and  47  of  the  patients  were  cured.  Of  351  patimU 
operated  upon  by  the  most  disUnguished  aorgeous  ia  Prane^  31! 
died,  thus  giving  a  ratio  of  8  deaths  to  1  recoveiy.  Mr.  Poit«r,  in 
his  most  admirable  work  on  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  from  tbi 
perusal  of  which  I  have  derired  the  greatest  pleasiu«  and  mnch  n- 
forniation,  condemns  the  operation  in  cases  of  cronp.  In  iljuii 
affecting  the  Inngs  alone,  it  is  of  oourse  useless  ;  bat  even  in  ihae, 
when  the  immediate  cause  of  danger  is  referable  to  some  Isiriutil 
oompiication,  life  may  be  prolonged  by  the  operation,  a  few  boon,  m 
perhaps  even  a  few  days.  Tnmonrs  connected  with  the  laryu  or 
trachea,  either  internally  or  externally,  and  even  ^vhen  at  some  littb 
distanoe  from  the  air-tube,  sometimes  interfere  so  materially  vit& 
respiration,  either  by  the  mechanical  obstrootioos  th^  piesent,  cr  bj 
the  frequent  irritation  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  thoy  exeifa;i> 
to  render  tracheotomy  justifiable  and  neceasary.  In  caaesof  suspeaM 
animation,  whether  &om  immerdon,  strangulation,  hanging,  or  fiiM 
inspiring  an  intptire  atmosphere  or  noxioos  gas,  opening  the  ur 
passages  was  at  one  time  believed  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  it- 
oovery,  by  the  quick  and  easy  manner  in  which  it  permits  the  M*- 
blishment  of  artificial  respiration,  and  the  insofflation  of  para  air.  b 
instaiioee  of  drowning,  strangulation,  and  hanging,  artificial  in^n- 
ration  is  now  maintained  by  Marshall  Hall's  proceeding  witlwiit 
having  recourse  to  operation,  and  is  found  much  more  ^Ltia&cton 
and  efficient. 

Laryngotomy  can  bo  performed  with  much  greater  safefy,  spead, 
and  iacUity  than  tracheotomy ;  but  with  the  single  exoeptioo  of 
cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  larynx,  and  (or  tk 
removal  of  which  a  forceps  is  not  neoeesary  after  opening  the  taiyaii 
there  scarcely  is  a  condition  in  which  tracheotomy  should  not  be  pn- 
ferred.  Tracheotomy  is  a  more  tedious  and  delicate  operaticHi,  sad 
is  more  exposed  to  aocidental  dangers  from  hemorrhage,  and  fitxa 
unusual  position  of  blood-vessels,  than  laryngotomy  ;  but  except  is 
the  single  condition  mentioned  above,  it  ought  to  be  preferred.  Sooe 
also  prefer  laryngotomy  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  ^otUs  caaifd 
by  scalding,  and  they  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  inflammatioa 
rarely  descends  below  the  vocal  chords. 

Three  sltoations  have  been  recommended  for  the  operation  of 
laryngotomy ;  hnt  it  should  be  restricted  to  one  of  them,  namdj, 
the  cricothyroid  membrane.  The  operation  is  exceedingly  simply 
and  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner  : — The  bead  is  best 
back  a  little,  so  as  to  stretch  the  integuments  in  front ;  the  d^irenioo 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  is  felt  for  j  and  a  vertical 
incision  of  an  inch  or  so  in  length  is  made  in  that  sitnation,  exactly 
in  the  mesial  line;     By  this  stroke,  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  aad 
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the  fibrous  tissue  between  the  margins  of  the  Btemohyoid,  sternothy- 
roid, and  cricothyroid  muscles,  may  be  divided.  These  are  to  be 
drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  which  proceeding  will  be  &cilitated  by 
bringing  the  head  slightly  forwards.  The  cricothyroid  membrane 
may  then  be  pierced  by  the  point  of  the  knife,  which,  after  having 
entered  and  divided  the  membrane  from  above  downwards,  should 
be  partially  withdrawn,  and  its  edge  turned  quarter  round,  and 
passed  in  again  so  as  to  cut  transversely,  making  in  this  manner  a 
crucial  opening.  Or  the  membrane  may  be  pierced  by  a  trocar. 
There  is  usually  very  little  bleeding  after  this  operatiou,  although  a 
small  branch  from  the  superior  thyroid  artery  of  each  side  runs  across 
the  membrane.  If  necessary,  a  laryngotomy  tube  of  suitable  size  may 
be  introduced. 

Tntcheotomy  is  sometimes  rendered  a  dangerous  operation  by  the 
unusual  distribution  or  course  of  arteries  or  veins,  which  occasionally 
are  of  no  mean  size.  Before  commencing  the  operation,  however,  the 
surgeon  will  be  able  to  ascertain  by  his  finger  whether  any  large 
artery  is  in  the  way,  and  so  be  prepared  to  avoid  or  secure  it>  as  the 
case  may  require. 

If  the  object  of  operation  be  to  remove  a  foreign  body,  there  should 
be  at  hand  one  or  more  long  metallic  probes,  which  can  easily  be  bent 
to  any  form,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  long  and  short  forcipes  of 
various  forms  and  curves,  having  the  limbs  so  adjusted  that  some  may 
open  laterally,  and  others  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  con- 
structed with  points  adapted  for  seizing  the  object  to  be  extracted. 
In  addition  to  these  instruments,  there  should  be  a  small  sharp  hook, 
and  a  curved  "  tube  of  a  conical  shape,  and  flattened  laterally,*'  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Listen.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  good 
light,  with  the  trunk  and  head  nosed,  the  front  of  the  neck  made 
tense  by  the  head  being  drawn  back,  and  steadied  by  the  hands  of  an 
assistant.  A  small  scalpel  is  employed  in  the  cutting  part  of  the 
operation,  which  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  making  an  incision 
exactly  in  the  mesial  line  through  the  skin  and  superficial  &scia  from 
the  lower  margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  downwards,  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum.  Any  blood-vessel  now  seen  must  be  drawn 
downwards,  or  aside,  and  each  margin  of  the  cutaneous  wound  re- 
tracted a  Uttle.  Any  loose  cellular  and  fatty  tissue  present  should 
now  be  carefully  cut  through,  but  still  in  the  mesial  line.  The  deep 
cervical  fascia,  which  covers  and  connects  the  opposed  margins  of  the 
sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles,  must  next  be  divided  along 
the  centre  of  their  line  of  junction  by  the  point  of  the  scalpel ;  and 
the  neck  being  now  somewhat  relaxed,  these  muscles  are  separated 
and  drawn  a  little  apart  by  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  by  the 
finger,  which  is  employed  at  the  same  time  to  discover,  by  pulsation, 
the  presence  of  any  unusual  artery.  Any  vessels  here  found,  whether 
arterial  or  venous,  most  be  drawn  out  of  the  way,  and  the  cellular 
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tinaue  cleared  off  in  the  centr&l  line  by  the  finger,  or  the  handle  a 
the  point  of  the  acalpel.  The  isthmus,  or  oentnl  slip  of  the  tliynud 
body,  should  be  drawn  upwards  without  being  wounded,  beeaoK, 
especially  when  unusually  thiok,  it  might  fomiah    a   troublnau 

Fig.  23t. 


quantity  of  blood.  At  thb  stage,  If  there  be  much  hemorrhage,  ud 
the  case  be  not  one  of  urgent  haste,  it  will  be  necesfi&rr  to  delay  the 
opening  of  the  trachea  for  a  few  momenta,  until  the  bleedinz  U 
arrested  by  means  proportioned  to  its  amount  and  character  ■  birt 
when  possible,  as  it  generally  is  when  the  mode  here  recommended  h 
followed,  it  is  better  to  finish  the  operation  at  once.  For  this  pnnxw, 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  is  seized  by  the  sh&rp  hook  aheadr 


mentioned,  aud  by  it  is  drawn  up  and  held  steadily.  In  either  case, 
at  the  instant  when  the  windpipe  is  drawn  up  to  its  utmost,  the  point 
of  the  scalpel  having  its  beck  directed  to  the  stemom  is  introduced 
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into  the  lowest  portion  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  trachea,  and 
is  carried  upwards  so  as  to  divide,  in  its  course,  three  or  four  of  the 
rings  in  the  central  line. 

If  there  be  ooang  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  trunk  and  neck 
of  the  patient  should  be  inclined  forwards,  so  as  to  fiiTOur  the  out- 
ward escape  of  the  blood  and  prevent  its  flowing  backwards  into  the 
trachea.  At  the  moment  when  the  air  first  rushes  in,  a  curious  and 
distressing  sensation  of  anxiety  and  alarm  is  experienced  ;  but  this 
speedily  subsides.  If  the  operation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  foreign  matter,  this  should  now  be  proceeded  witL  The 
patient's  sensations  usually  refer  its  situation  pretty  correctly  to  a 
distinct  spot ;  and  the  auscultatory  signs  will  confirm  or  correct  the 
impression  as  to  its  precise  locality.  The  probe  should  now  be  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  discover  more  exactly  the  direction  and  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  external  opening ;  after  which  a  forceps  of  suitable 
form  is  to  be  cautiously  introduced,  and  the  body  extracted.  Sub- 
sequently, a  tube,  of  the  shape  before  described,  which  compresses  the 
bleeding  margins  of  the  wound,  and  stops  the  oozing,  should  be  intro- 
duced, until  the  oozing  has  completely  ceased  ;  afler  which  it  may  be 
removed,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal  of  its  own  accord. 

Many  different  kinds  of  tubes  have  recently  been  constructed, 
which  I  need  not  describe;  but  it  is  important  to  use  a  double  tube  if 
there  be  expectoration  from  whatever  cause.  The  inner  tube  can  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  without  causing  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient.  Many  different  modes  of  performing  tracheotomy  have  been 
proposed  during  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  these  methods  are  by  a 
bent  tracheal  trocar  and  cauula,  a  proceeding  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  plunge,  and  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  trachea  becomes 
depressed,  and  is  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  instrument.  This  pro- 
ceeding, in  my  opinion,  should  never  be  adopted.  M.  Qarin  of  Lyons 
contrived  an  ingenious  instrument  for  opening  the  trachea  and 
keeping  the  edges  asunder  until  the  tube  is  introduced,  or  other 
objects  accomplished.  That  excellent  surgeon,  Mr.  H.  Thompson, 
has  devised  an  instrument  with  two  blades,  tmited  by  means  of  a 
hinge  at  one  end,  and  bent  down  at  an  angle  at  the  other,  and  fur- 
nished with  cutting  edges.  The  points  are  introduced  transversely, 
between  the  first  and  second  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  by  means  of  a 
screw  the  blades  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  a  sufficient  open- 
ing made  for  the  introduction  of  the  tube.  If  an  object  of  the  operator 
be  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  forceps,  the  transverse  opening 
will  be  found  much  less  convenient  than  the  vertical.  The  late  Mar- 
shall Hall  contrived  ingenious  instruments  for  cutting  out  a  portion 
of  rings  of  the  trachea  to  keep  the  part  constantly  open.  This  sug- 
gestion was  for  carrying  out  his  view  of  having  a  constant  opening  for 
the  admission  of  air  to  the  lungs  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  so  as  to  free  the 
patient  from  the  present  and  future  consequences  dT  the  spasm  of  the 
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glottis  in  attacks  of  that  complaint.  For  mj  own  part»  I  think 
tracheotomy  should  always  be  made  a  dissection^  and  I  prefer  tke 
method  first  described  to  every  other.  I  have  ofien  demonstntod  ob 
the  dead  body  all  the  above-mentioned  methods^  and  described  the 
whole  of  the  different  kinds  of  instniments,  bat  in  the  living  body  I 
always  prefer  the  simple  dissection. 

BANULA. 

Ranula  is  a  swelling  or  enlargement  of  the  sablingnal  gland,  gene- 
rally ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  nnt  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  e^ 
and  is  caused  by  retained  secretion  consequent  on  obstmction  of  & 
excretory  ducts.  The  swelling  is  usually  more  or  less  oval  in  figure^ 
has  a  translucent  appearance,  and  contains  a  fluid,  which,  on  some  fer 
occasions,  is  extremely  thick  and  pultaceous,  at  other  times  very  thin 
and  watery,  but  usually  of  a  more  or  less  glairy  appearance^  and  of  a 
consistence  similar  to  that  of  the  white  of  eggs.  In  some  infrtaiK^ 
gritty,  calcareous  particles  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  enlarged 
gland.  The  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  usually  csiues 
little  or  no  disturbance,  until,  by  its  size,  it  materiallj  impedes  artico- 
lation  or  deglutition. 

This  disease  has  been  removed  by  various  operative  prooeedingL 
Some  suigeons  recommend  and  practise  excision  of  an  oval  portios 
of  the  flap,  allowing  the  resulting  wound  to  heal  by  supporation  and 
granulation ;  others,  again,  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  by 
passing  a  seton  through  the  enlarged  gland;  and  others  have  suooes- 
fully  practised  puncturing  the  tumour  and  injecting  it  with  tinetnie 
of  iodine.  By  some  one  or  other  of  these  proceedings,  the  diaetie 
may  in  most  cases  be  removed,  i)rovided  the  tumour  be  of  modente 
size,  and  its  contents  fluid ;  but  in  many  cases  whet«  the  gland  has 
become  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  its  contents  of  a  solid  conas- 
tence,  excision  of  the  entire  gland  can  alone  be  resorted  to  with  the 
hope  of  afibrding  permanent  relie£ 

GLOSSITIS. 

Glossitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  is  either  a  primary  disoider, 
consequent  on  wounds,  scalds,  or  biums  of  the  organ,  or  a  secondaiy 
aflection  caused  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  palate,  UhisiIs, 
or  other  glands.  Again,  more  or  less  severe  glossitis  always  exists  in 
those  cases  where  mercury  has  produced  a  powerful  impression  oo 
the  system. 

In  well-marked  cases,  the  tongue  becomes  extremely  tender  and 
enlarged  ;  in  some  cases,  the  swelling  is  so  great,  that  the  organ  com* 
pletely  fills  the  mouth,  protruding  more  or  less  beyond  the  lips ;  and 
in  all  cases  of  any  severity,  there  is  extreme  difficulty  or  inability  to 
swallow,  and  great  embarrassment  in  the  breathing.  When  the  disetae 
is  consequent  on  ptyalism,  the  tongue  is  intolerably  p»^i»^fiil^  vary  red, 
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and  presents  at  one  part  patches  of  Ijmphi  and  at  another,  small 
unhealthy  little  ulcers. 

The  treatment  of  glossitis  consists  in  venesection,  topical  depletion, 
purgation,  or,  in  one  word,  in  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  all  its 
details.  Great  relief  is  often  experienced  from  the  continuous  appli- 
cation of  ice  to  the  inflamed  organ.  In  cases  partaking  of  an  eiysipe- 
latous  character,  some  recommend  painting  the  tongue  with  a  weak 
solution  of  iodine,  or  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When 
sufibcation  threatens,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  swelling,  or  when 
suppuration  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  inflammation,  deep  incisions  into 
the  suhstance  of  the  organ  require  to  be  made  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tended vessels,  and  the  exit  of  efiosed  fluids. 

In  glossitis  consequent  on  ptyalism,  mild  purgatives  must  be  regu- 
larly exhibited,  and  weak  astringent  gargles  of  tannin,  alum,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  assiduously  em- 
ployed. When  the  tongue  is  ulcerated,  the  local  application  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  frequently  very  beneficiaL 
Chlorate  of  potash  may  often  be  very  advantageously  employed, 
both  locally  and  constitutionally,  in  cases  of  glossitis  acompanying 
ptyalism. 

HTPEBTROPHY  OF  THE  TOKaUE. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  generally  congenital,  but,  in  some 
few  instances,  it  is  met  with  as  a  result  of  previous  inflammation.  It 
has  been  found  associated  with  arrested  or  imperfect  development  of 
the  lower  jaw.  In  general  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  the  papilliB 
become  enormously  developed,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  ex- 
tremely thick  and  leather-like,  and  the  muscular  structure  acquires  a 
veiy  rigid  and  indarated  character.  The  whole  organ  becomes  very 
thick,  and  much  enlarged  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  protrudes 
more  or  less  beyond  the  teeth,  causes  a  constant  flow  and  dribbling  of 
saliva,  and  occasions  much  distortion  of  the  features,  as  well  as  im- 
pediment to  mastication,  deglutition,  and  articulation.  The  disease 
is  generally  very  slow  in  progress,  and  occasions  considerable  derange^ 
ment  of  the  general  health. 

When  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  a  consequence  of  inflammation, 
and  when  it  is  of  slight  degree,  and  not  of  long  standing,  benefit  may 
at  times  accrue  from  judicious  antiphlogistic  treatment,  comprehend- 
ing low  diet,  purgatives,  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  or  a  course  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium. 

When  the  disease  is  congenital,  the  most  likely  means  of  afibrding 
relief  are,  the  application  of  leeches  from  time  to  time,  the  systematic 
employment  of  strongly  astringent  lotions,  and  the  practice  of 
punctures  or  incisions  at  proper  times.  Gross  mentions  that  benefit 
resulted  to  a  case  under  his  care  from  the  regular  employment  of  a 
lotion  of  pyroligneous  add  of  the  strength  of  a  drachm  of  the  acid  to 
the  ounce  of  water. 
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ItuBoa  ftnd  8yme  have  recorded  cases  where  mnch  good  followed  the 
aystenuttio  employment  of  compreBsion  by  means  of  a  baudagew  If 
all  them  means  &il  to  ameliorate  or  remove  the  disease  the  only  otiier 
possible  altesnativeti  are  the  knife  or  the  ligature. 


The  tongue  is  subject  to  oanoer,  for  which  partial  and  complete 
removal  have  been  practised.  From  the  partial  exdisionB  in  the 
practice  of  others,  and  in  my  own,  I  hare  seen  no  ultimate  benefit ; 
and  after  the  experience  now  obtained  of  complete  excision  by  any  of 
the  methods  hitherto  practised,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  operation 
for  that  purpose  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  justifiable.  I  there- 
fore thinlc  it  unneoessary  to  describe  the  different  proceedinga. 


BBONCHOOXLK,  I 


I  QoiTBE. 


!  J  i'. 


This  disease  oonsists  of  an  eulargemnnt  or  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  Bometlmes  attains  an  enormous  size,  becoming,  as  the 
poet  aays,  "  a  hideous  wallet  of  fleab."  Fortunately  for  those  afflicted 
with  it,  there  is  no  experience  of  pain,  though,  in  some  rare  casci^ 
there  is  of  great  inconvenience,  when  they  are  obliged  to  crawl  on  the 
ground  on  account  of  the  extreme  weight  of  this  appendage. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  disease  ia  communicable  by  contaeioa 
or  by  infection.  It  is  hereditary.  The  child,  on  reaching  pnbu^, 
in  many  instanced  does  not  escape,  if  the  parents  are  aSboted. 

There  are  certain  spots  in  which  it  prevails,  in  which  it  exenuses  a 
sad  and  universal  sway.  In  England,  it  is  found  in  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  especially  in  the  limestone  district  of  Craven,  Nottingham- 
shire Somerset,  Snn^,  Hampshire,  &c.  In  the  western  hemispheie, 
it  is  found  in  South  Amei-ica ;  and  in  Oriental  parts,  in  Sumatra.  The 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  surrounding  magnificence^ 
present  this,  an  unsightly  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  tha  scene.  On 
the  north  of  the  Alps,  the  women  are  more  affected  than  tbe  men  ; 
while  at  Dommo  d'Ossola,  the  men  are  more  affected  than  the  women. 

It  does  not  occur  in  every  valley,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  same 
valley.  In  one  spot  it  may  prevail,  while  another,  a  litUe  higher  np, 
enjoys  exemption ;  but  again,  it  may  appear  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two.  It  is  found  on  one  side  of  a  valley,  and  not  on  the  other,  ac- 
oording  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  visited  Martigny 
in  1S34,  with  a  view  to  investigate  the  subject. 

Tarions  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
this  disease.  Of  these,  several  are  evidently  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  carrying  of  heavy  burdens  on  the  head  will  not  account 
for  it.  The  ose  of  snow-water  or  of  spring-water  impregnated  with 
ealcareouB  matter  will  not  account  for  it.  The  indulgenoe  of  filthy 
habita  will  not  account  for  it :  nor  will  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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The  only  view  which  seems  satis&otorj  is  that  which  refers  it  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Where  the  sides  of  the  valley  are  so 
clothed  with  wood,  or  where  so  sadden  a  bend  in  the  direction 
occurs,  that  free  ventilation  is  hindered,  there  goitre  prevails,  more  • 
espedallj  if  the  bottom  is  subject  to  the  overflowing  of  a  river,  or  to 
extensive  irrigation.  Low,  warm,  moist  situations^  at  the  bottom  of 
valleys,  where  there  is  a  stagnation  of  water  and  of  air,  are  favourable 
to  the  production  of  goitre.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  is 
found  that  the  children  of  goitred  parents,  if  bom  and  brought  up 
on  elevated  spots^  at  a  distance  from  home,  often  escape  the  disease. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  all  the  principal  valleys  of  the  Alps  where 
bronchocele  prevails,  and  saw  thousands  of  cases;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
perfectly  evident,  for  reasons  I  cannot  afford  space  to  mention,  that 
the  only  satis&ctory  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  one  mentioned  above. 
Sometimes  these  enlargements  are  simple  hypertrophies,  the  tissue 
being  close  and  uniform  ;  but  very  often  it  is  due  to  a  jelly-like  or 
colloid  matter,  which  is  sometimes  fluid,  and,  in  other  instances,  firm 
like  wax.  The  only  treatment  I  have  ever  seen  of  benefit  in  the 
examples  of  bronchocele  in  this  country  is  that  for  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  carried  out  very  energetically  in  all  its  details,  together  with 
the  use  of  iodine,  both  externally  and  internally.  Three  operations 
have  been  practised  for  the  cure  of  this  disease— namely,  a  seton, 
ligature  of  arteries,  and  extirpation.  All  have,  in  some  cases,  proved 
fatal,  and  the  results  do  not  justify  the  adoption  again  of  any  of  these 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
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Acute  Inflammation  lif  the  SreoH. — This  is  a  disease  of  very  t«« 
occurrence,  except  during  the  period  of  lactation,  the  active  state  of 
the  gland  then  rendering  it  veiy  Bosceptible  of  influcQces  caoaing 
inflammation.  Thew  exciting  canses  may  be  general  or  locaL  To 
the  former  clan  belong  irregularities  of  diet,  cold,  mental  emotions,  or 
any  circumstance  calculated  to  produce  a  decided  impreBsion  on  the 
system ;  and  to  the  latter,  contuaions,  external  injury,  the  direct 
application  of  cold,  and  too  long  retention  of  milk.  The  local  symp- 
toms are  those  usual  in  inflammation  of  a  vety  aggravated  fbim, 
together  with  diminished  secretion  of  part  of  the  gland,  and  sospended 
secretion,  if  the  vhole  of  the  gland  be  inflamed.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  rerj  acute,  resolutioa  is  rarely  obtained,  unices  the  treat- 
ment be  early  and  energetic  ;  and  the  result  mont  apt  to  take  |dace 
IB  BU[^nration,  the  matter  formiiig  an  abscess  called  a  milk  abaoraa  in 
the  breast.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  great,  and  usually  com- 
mences with  a  rigor.  The  object  aimed  at  by  treatment  in  the  fint 
instance  should  be  to  obtain  resolution.  With  this  view  all  exciting 
causes  should  be  removed  ;  saline  purgatives  and  aatimoDtals  pre- 
scribed, and  the  effect  of  the  latter  kept  up ;  the  diet  reetriuted,  and 
of  an  onatimulating  nature.  With  regard  to  local  treatment,  support 
of  the  breast  by  means  of  a  handkerchief,  leeches,  and  fomentations, 
simple  or  anodyne,  are  the  beat  remedies  in  the  early  stage  ;  but  i^ 
instead  of  resolation,  suppuration  take  place,  early,  free,  and  direct 
incision  should  be  resorted  to.  By  making  an  early,  free,  and  direct 
openiug,  sinuses  are  prevented,  much  suflering  is  spared,  and  pressure 
fin:  the  purpose  of  evacuating  the  matter,  which  is  not  only  painful 
but  highly  injnrions,  is  rendered  unnecessary.  Warm  fbmentatioitt 
and  tepid  water-dressings,  or  small  poultices,  are  necessary  for  a  short 
time  ;  but  all  relaxing  applications  should  be  laid  aside  as  early  as 
possible,  and  gentle  support  afforded  by  means  of  strapping  or 
gentle  bandHging,  and  a  change  made  to  a  more  generotis  diet ; — for 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  affections,  recovery  is  sure  to  be  delayed  by 
the  long  continuance  of  relaxing  applications,  or  restriction  to  a  diet 
not  sufficiently  strengthening. 

Chronic  Infiammation  qf  tha  Breast. — The  mamma  is  not  nti&«- 
quently  affected  with  a  slight  grade  of  the  inflammatory  prooes^ 
whi<di  although  attended  with  little  pain,  often  persists  for  a  long 
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time,  and  gives  rise  to  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  breast. 
This  condition  is  usually  symptomatic  of  some  derangement  of  the 
menstrual  or  intestinal  secretions,  and  is  most  common  in  females 
about  the  middle  period  of  life,  who  are  unmarried,  or  have  not  had 
children.  Swelling  and  slight  induration  are  the  principal  symptoms, 
and  they  generally  affect  the  whole,  but  in  some  instances  only  a  part 
of  the  gland.  There  is  little  pain  or  tenderness.  The  swelling  is  less 
heavy  than  that  of  a  genuine  tumour,  and  usually  more  diffused. 
These  symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  the  usual  tumours  of 
the  breast,  together  with  the  readiness  with  which  it  yields  to  treat- 
ment, are  the  characteristic  marks  of  this  affection.  From  what  has 
been  already  mentioned  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  proper 
proceeding  in  these  cases  consists  mainly  of  constitutional  treatment, 
the  aim  of  which  should  be  to  promote  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
menstrual  and  intestinal  secretions,  and  to  improve  the  general  health 
and  strength ;  from  the  fulfilment  of  these  indications  the  greatest 
benefit  is  found  to  accrue.  The  local  treatment  consists  principally 
in  the  use  of  some  of  the  various  discutient  applications,  and  in  the 
judicious  employment  of  slight  support  and  pressure  by  means  of 
strapping  or  bandaging,  chiefly  of  strapping.  The  effects  of  strapping 
must  be  carefully  watched ;  but  from  its  cautious  use,  together  with 
suitable  constitutional  treatment,  the  most  gratifying  results  are  often 
obtained.  Should  the  pain  be  at  any  time  very  acute,  a  few  leeches 
and  fomentations  may  also  be  employed. 

Chronic  Abscess  in  the  Breast, — The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are 
a  swelling,  unattended  with  pain  or  tenderness,  deep-seated,  and 
generally  about  the  size  of  an  egg ;  the  absence  of  any  redness,  heat,  or 
swelling  of  the  skin ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  gland,  the  usual  characters 
as  to  size  and  consistence.  This  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  tumour. 
The  best  means  for  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  are,  the  presence  of 
the  symptoms  mentioned  above ;  the  equality  of  surface  of  the  swell- 
ing; the  feeling,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  fluctuation  on  careful 
examination  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  characters  of  the  tumours 
of  the  breast.  When  the  diagnosis  is  still  doubtful,  it  can  be  made  out 
by  means  of  the  exploring  needle  or  a  small  puncture  :  the  matter  is 
contained  in  a  firm  cyst  situated  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  but  more  frequently  between  it  and  the  subjacent  muscles.  A 
dependent  free  opening  is  necessary  ;  the  wound  must  be  kept  open 
and  treatment  adopted,  according  to  the  common  principles  of  surgeiy, 
for  promoting  the  filling  up  of  the  cavity. 

Irritable  Mamma^  or  Nevralgia  of  the  Breast, — This  distressing 
affection  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  temperament ; 
I  have  often  met  with  it  in  females  of  sanguine  temperament,  and 
often  in  pale  cachectic  females  of  nervous  disposition,  who  have  suf- 
fered from  grief  and  mental  anxiety. 
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In  moat  oaan  pain  is  almost  constantly  felt,  bat  irith  difleren 
d^reea  of  intensity ;  ao  that  the  patient  has  remiasioiis,  latiter  thai 
complete  intermlssiona  of  pain.  The  pain  is  liable  to  great  exaceibi 
tions,  some  of  whidi  are  periodical,  as,  for  example,  before  the  menatnu 
period,  when  it  is  often  described  by  patients  aa  being  most  excraoii 
ting.  It  ia  often  excited  also  at  otber  timee  by  mestt«l  Anxiety,  aw 
judging  from  my  own  obaervation,  I  should  say,  by  any  cause,  mmti 
or  bodily,  by  which  a  depreaung  effect  is  prodoced  on  the  aysten 
It  ia  usually  diminished  during  the  menatmal  period.  Tendemesao 
preesure  is  another  symptom,  and  is  in  some  oases  ao  great  (hat  th 
slightest  touch,  and  even  the  preesore  of  the  dress,  causes  great  paii 
In  many  instances,  these  symptoms  are  unattended  with  any  enlai^ 
ment ;  occasionally,  however,  there  ia  slight  enlai^^ement,  but  w 
rarely  any  alteration  of  structure ;  yet  sometimes  there  ia  the  i^;>pcai 
auoe  of  increased  density  in  some  parts  of  the  gland.  This  nenrnlgi 
affection  ia,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  regarded  as  symptomstico 
painful  or  deSdent  menstruation ;  in  some  instances^  o£  dersngemen 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  in  others  of  weakness  occasioned  by  oon 
tinned  grie^  mental  anxiety,  or  other  causea.  Some  alleviation  ii 
this  most  distreesiDg  affection  is  sometimes  experienced  from  the  us 
of  warm  and  opiate  fomentations ;  from  anodyne  applioatiooa,  com 
posed  of  preparations  of  eonium,  opium,  belladonna,  or  aoonite  ;  or  o 
oomlnnations  of  th  ese  remedies,  in  the  forms  of  liniment,  ointment^  a 
plaster.  But,  however  neoeesary  may  be  the  employment  of  Bom< 
local  remedies  as  paUistives,  the  principal  part  of  the  tx«atmen^  ant 
that  on  which  alone  dependence  can  be  placed  for  effecting  a  ooi^  i 
the  constitutional  treatment,  comprehending  the  use  of  such  remedie 
aa  are  calculated  to  promote  the  proper  condition  of  the  uterine  atu 
intestinal  secretions,  and  to  improve  the  general  health  and  strength 
A  oomplete  change  of  scene,  air,  and  mental  oooupation  haa  often  beei 
found  to  remove  the  complaint.  The  practitioner,  remembering  what 
are  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled,  will  select  for  their  aooompli^uneai 
the  means  most  suitable  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case 

UAHUAST  OLJUn>DUJt  TUMOnB. 

Synonytas. — ^This  affection  is  called  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  the  chimiit 
mammary  tumour ;  by  Mr.  Abemethy  the  pancreatao  tomonr ;  bj 
Cmveilhier  the  fibrous  tumour  of  the  breast ;  by  Professor  Paget  the 
mammary  glandular  tomour ;  by  some  writers,  simple  sarcoma  j  and 
by  others,  simple  tumour. 

These  tumours  are  moot  common  in  young  women  who  are  un- 
married, or  who  have  had  no  children  :  they  are  very  seldom  found 
to  b^^  after  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Their  origin  ia  believed  to  be 
connected  with  deficiency  or  irregularity  of  the  menstrual  dischaige . 
and  a  remarkable  foot  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  they  occasionally  dis 
appear ;  and,  according  to  a  greatly  respected  authority,  they  ai«  moR 
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likel;  to  do  sc^  if  any  imperfection  of  the  uterise  or  ovarian  (imctions, 
in  which  they  eeeat  to  h&Te  their  origin,  be  repaired  by  marriage, 
pregnancy,  or  lactation.  The  tnioouT  ia  exceedingly  moreable,  and 
though  fumished  with  a  cyst,  is  diffused  into  the  sorronnding  tissue 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  form  is  usually  oval,  its  sur&co  loba- 
lated,  it  has  no  elastic  or  firm  feeling ;  its  seat  may  be  upon,  within, 
or,  in  some  tare  instanoee,  underneath  the  gland ;  it  is  most  usually 
found  near  the  npper  margin  of  the  gland,  slightly  embedded  benea^ 
its  sorface.  In  most  instances,  there  is  no  accompanying  pain ;  in 
som^  there  is  uneaunees  not  amounting  to  pain ;  and  in  others  very 
great  pain.  These  tumours  are  sometimes  very  rapid,  but  more  fro- 
quently  slow  in  their  growth ;  sometimes  their  growth  appears  to  be 
arrested  so  that  they  become  stationary  ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  they  have  been  known  entirely  to  dis- 
appear. They  are  formed  of  hypertrophy  or  alteration  of  the  natural 
elements,  and  by  tiie  aid  of  the  microscope  these  elements  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  fbrm  may  be  recognised.  By  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Bennett  I  am  allowed  the  use  of  the  annexed  woodcuts.    These 


Fig.  2S6. 


Fig.  287. 


Fig.  288. 


it  dtwnmi  TCprSMnU  mioroHOpb  I , 

XntioD  from  tbs  fenula  broaat :  eoniUtinf  mkiolr  of  hjp«rtFophr  of  tho  flbroot  itr 
he  gLmnd,  with  auladrcamant  ortbelDchidaddiictiaDduairepiluelultiDuifi.    e.  E 


7D  of  ftOQtUi  Acid. — BinXTT. 


tumours  are  innooent  in  their  nature,  and  very  rarely  attain  to  any 
great  uze  ]  but  as  they  may  grow  larger  and  give  rise  to  anxiety  in 
the  mind  of  the  patient,  they  should  be  removed  by  excision,  which 
can  be  done  with  great  ease  and  with  the  certainty  of  a  satisfactory 
result,  as  they  are  not  of  a  malignant  charaoter. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   BHS4ST. 


BEBO-OTSnO  TDHODB. 

Th«  following  are  three  different  modes  of  the  ibrmation  of  cysta  :— 
1,  Borne  cytbi  are  formed  bj  dilatation  and  growth  of  the  lactiferoa 
tubee.  A  cjst  formed  in  thia  way  may  be  emptied  through  th 
nipple,  and  aa  was  pointed  ont  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  a  brietle  ma; 
in  some  cases  be  sent  through  oue  of  the  ducts  into  the  cyst.  Th 
tt<ftb  is  slow  in  its  growth,  rarely  attains  very  large  diiDension^  ani 
in  the  majority  of  cases  is  unattended  with  pain ;  bnt  in  some,  palaent 
experience  a  darting  pain,  or  stinging,  especially  on  maaipnlatioa,  am 
about  the  menstrual  period.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  diseaa 
gives  rise  to  no  inoonrenienoe,  exce^  the  anxiety  caused  by  th< 
presence  of  any  kind  of  tumour  in  the  breast.  The  health  is  not  ini 
pured.  The  skin  retains  its  natural  colour.  The  axillary  glands  di 
not  become  aSeoted  :  and  on  manipulation  at  an  advanced  period 
fluctuation  reveals  the  existence  of  a  fluid,  but  at  an  early  stage,  th 
tumour  has  rather  a  solid  feeling.  The  cyst  has  a  covering  of  fibre 
cellular  tissue,  is  lined  with  epithelium,  and  may  contain  milk,  or 
fluid  containing  epithelial  scales,  or  &tty  matter,  bat  moat  comm<ml 
serous  fluid,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  the  nipple.  The  fluid  nu; 
be  clear,  green,  reddish,  or  variously  tinged.  It  is  extremely  tmosus 
for  this  disease  to  begin  after  the  fiftietb  year. 

2.  Another  mode  of  formation  of  t^sts  is  by  enlai^ment  and  tuaa 
of  spaces  of  the  fibro-cellular  tissue.  Effusion  takes  place  into  th 
spaces,  and  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  becomes  expanded  and  condense) 
into  a  cyst. 

3.  It  is  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  cysts  in  the  mammar 
gland  are  formed  by  the  enormous  growth  of  new  formed  elementw 
structures,  having  the  character  of  cells  or  nuclei,  which  paraue  i 
morbid  course  from  their  origin,  or  &om  a  very  early  period  of  tbei 
development. 

These  three  modes  of  the  formation  of  cysts  have  been  briefly  de 
scribed,  as  formation  by  dilatation  and  growth  of  parta  of  ducta,  bi 
enlargement  of  natural  spaces,  end  by  development  or  growth  of  nen 
formed  nuclei  or  ceUa  Those  cysts,  the  contents  of  which  are  liquid 
are  called  barren  ;  and  those  which  have  the  power  of  forming  more 
highly  organized  coutents  are  called  proliferous.  The  contents  ol 
proliferous  cysts  vary  very  much  in  different  parta  uf  the  body,  but 
in  the  breast  they  oonsist  of  glandular  or  other  vascular  growths, 
which  spring  from  their  walls,  constituting  with  their  cysts  the  cysto- 
sarcomata  of  Brodie.  These  intra-cystic  mammary  growths  increaae 
more  rapidly  than  their  cysts,  and  at  length,  excluding  the  fluid,  fiU 
the  cysts  ;  in  many  cases,  they  coalesce  entirely  with  the  cyat  walls, 
and  in  others,  projecting  through  them  and  growing  rapidly,  they 
advance  to  the  integument ;  and  sometimes  even  make  their  way 
through  it.     These  growths  also  exhibit  great  varieties  with  t^ard 
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to  oolonr,  TBBonlarity,  and  detuitf.  They  are  found  ia  women  of  all 
ages,  from  the  period  of  pnbertj  to  the  ceesation  of  menBtmation ;  and 
although  they  may  co-exist  with  cancerous  growths,  they  are  perfectly 
free  &om  anything  of  a  malignant  character.     Is  the  case  of  a  single 

Fig.  280. 


cyst,  a  successful  result  has  been  obtained  by  making  an  intnaion  for 
the  escape  of  the  fluid,  or  eTacuatlug  it  by  means  of  a  small  trocar, 
and  afterwards  employing  the  ordinary  means  for  promoting  the 
obliteration  of  the  cyst  by  adhesion  or  granulation  :  but  excision  of 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  part  is  the  only  certun  means  of  cure  ;  and 
when  there  are  more  cysts  than  one,  the  proper  proceeding  is  ablation 
of  the  breast,  and  aa  the  disease  b  not  malignant,  there  is  eveiy 
pros^iect  of  a  satis&ctory  result,  if  the  whole  be  removed. 


This  ia  an  extremely  rare  form  of  breast-diseaso,  and  consists  of  a 
parent  (Tst,  contuning  living  entozoa.  Within  the  parent  t^st  are 
secondary  cyate,  which  consist  of  parasitic  animalcules,  named  echioo- 
coocus  hominia,  floating  in  a  limpid  fioid.  This  form  of  disease  is 
met  with  between  the  ages  of  twen^-one  and  fifty  years,  chiefly  in 
married  women  who  have  enjoyed  good  health,  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tumour  has  not  been  observed  to  cause  any  interruption. 
The  tumour  is  for  the  most  part  globular  or  oval  in  form  ;  varies  in 
size  from  an  inch  to  several  iuchcfl  in  diameter  j  and  has  been  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  gland.  The  tnmonr  becomes  prominent  at 
its  middle,  is  hard  at  first  and  incompressible,  but  by  and  by  becomes 
lobalated  with  obecuro  fluctuation,  and  ultimately  fluctuation  becomes 
uncommonly  distinct.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  pain  ;  in  some  there 
is  uDeasineas ;  but  in  others  the  pain  is  very  great. 

ElxcLsion  is  the  proper  treatment,  and  if  the  cjvb  he  removed,  a 
perfect  cure  is  the  result. 
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Beddea  the  ttunoura  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  munnu  ia  tiao 
liable  to  become  the  aeat  of  fkttjr,  fibromi,  fibro-aerons,  cariila^noiiB, 
or  caitnnomatoDB  tumoniB.  For  information  on  these  tnmoon,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Tnmoan,  in  which  th^  charactcn, 
progreaB,  and  treatment  have  been  deecribed. 

ZZCiaiOV  OF  THX  tHiintk. 

The  paUent  having  been  placed  in  the  recntnbent  poetare,  with  the 
arm  raised,  extended,  and  oommitted  to  an  asdstaiit  to  maintain  it  b 
that  poeition,  the  snrgeon  introdnoea  the  knife  on  the  axillary  aqtect 
of  the  mamma,  on  a  line  witji  the  mammilla,  and  directs  it  quickly  and 
boldly  to  the  opposite  point,  forming  a  eemi-elUptical  incimon  aloog 
the  lower  aspect  of  the  tnmonr;  the  lower  inciaion  being  first  imi1*| 
that  its  courae  maj  not  be  obscured  hj  blood.  A  aemi-eUiptial 
incision  is  then  made  along  the  apper  aspect  between  the  aame  pcunti 
of  entrance  and  exit  The  knife  being  next  carried  in  a  slopjag 
direction,  the  dissection  is  conducted  boldly  and  promptlj  {torn  the 
axillary  aspect  of  the  wonnd,  in  order  that,  by  the  early  divisicn  at 
the  principal  tmaks,  hemorrhage  may  in  the  anbeeqnent  parts  of  the 
dissection  be  as  mnoh  as  possible  prevented.  The  extent  of  parti 
to  be  removed  mnst  vary,  to  a  certain  degree  according  to  the  laxity 
of  the  int^omeut,  bnt  ohlefiy  according  to  the  size  and  natnze  ttf  the 
tumour,  it  being  necessary,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  remove  ■ 
considerable  portion  of  apparently  sound  tissue,  if  thei«  be  reason  (o 
fear  that  the  tumour  is  not  of  an  innocent  character.  Semonhaos 
having  been  arrested,  the  edges  are  brought  together,  and  the  parts 
treated  according  to  the  approved  principles  for  such  woonds; 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  INTEGUMENT  AND  NAILS. 

ANTHRAX. 

Anthrax  or  carbuncle  is  a  swelling  of  the  skin,  varying  in  size 
fix)m  that  of  a  nut  to  nearly  that  of  the  closed  fist,  and  caused  by 
infiltration  of  an  unhealthy  lymph.  The  swelling  is  at  first  very 
hard,  and  of  a  dusky-red  colour.  This  colour,  in  the  progress  of 
the  case,  may  be  observed  to  become  of  a  deeper  tint  at  certain 
points,  which,  on  palpation^  are  found  to  present  more  or  less  of 
a  feeling  of  fluctuation.  At  these  darker  points,  also,  tiie  swelling 
becomes  gradually  softer  and  more  prominent,  and  at  length  the  skin 
ulcerates,  and  gives  exit  to  an  unhealthy  sanious  pus,  soft  fibrinous 
exudation,  and  sloughs  of  the  areolar  tissue.  After  these  matters 
have  been  all  discharged,  the  wound  heals  by  a  process  of  granula- 
tion, which,  in  cases  of  carbuncle,  usually  proceeds  very  slowly. 
The  complaint  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  fever,  which^ 
in  some  cases  is  severe,  speedily  assuming  a  typhoid  form  ;  and  also 
in  all  cases  by  a  considerable  prostration  of  strength.  The  disease 
generally  attacks  persons  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  often  pre- 
vails, as  it  were  epidemically,  at  times  when  erysipelas  and  other 
adynamic  forms  of  fever  are  prevalent. 

The  treatment  of  carbuncle  may  be  divided  into  the  constitutional 
and  the  local. 

The  great  indications  of  general  or  constitutional  treatment  are,  to 
promote  a  healthy  performance  of  the  various  secretions ;  to  allay 
pain  and  procure  rest  by  opiates,  such  as  the  liquor  ammoniss 
acetatis,  and  morphia ;  and  to  administer  as  soon  as  possible,  bark, 
wine,  brandy,  and  beef-tea,  or  other  nourishing  form  of  food,  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may  require. 

The  objects  to  be  fidfilled  by  local  treatment  are  two — ^to  promote 
suppuration,  and  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  sloughs.  For  the  first 
end,  we  apply  poultices  or  warm  fomentations ;  and  for  the  second,  it 
is  the  general  rule  to  make  a  crucial  incision  into  the  swelling,  and 
afterwards,  to  apply  poultices  to  expedite  the  separation  and  dis- 
charge of  sloughs.  The  process  of  granulation,  as  already  observed, 
is  usually  very  tardy,  and  calla  for  the  use  of  resinous^  or  some  other 
stimulating  ointment, 
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By  onychia  is  understood  a  svelling,  nsoally  tenninatjng  in  mppik 
ration,  which  ariaea  at  the  roots  of  the  nails  of  the  fingen  or  toet 
and  it  is  Ufioidly  divided  into  tvo  varieties — the  simple  and  tb 


Simple  onychia  is  nanally  caused  by  some  violence,  each  as  the  im- 
paction of  splinters  of  wood  or  any  other  forei^  body  below  tltc 
nail,  and  if  chuacterized  by  there  appearing  at  one  aide  of  the  mil 
a  circnmKribed,  red,  swollen,  and  tender  spot,  vrhich  gradnally  tV' 
minates  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  pns,  together  'wiUi  locaenii^ 
and  casting  off  of  the  old  nail. 

In  this  form  there  is  usually  not  much  oonatitntional  distniliuiMi 
and  the  complaint  terminates  satisfactorily  after  a  &ee  purge,  elen- 
tion  of  the  foot,  if  the  toe  is  the  seat  of  the  aSection,  local  aniiphlo- 
gistics,  pooltioing,  and  in  many  cases  the  judicious  removal  c^  tbe 
old  nail  after  the  process  of  its  detachment  is  oommenoed. 

Malignant  onychia  is  of  an  essentially  nnhealthy  cbaractca*,  andii 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  a  syphilitic  condition  of  the  syaton.  b 
this  variety  the  inflamed  part  is  of  a  very  dusky  red  or  livid  hue,  »ai 
very  speedily  becomes  the  site  of  an  nloer,  which  diBcbarges  a  thj 
fixtid  and  usually  more  or  less  saoious  pns.  In  the  ooarve  at  a  ^tort 
tine,  large  flabby  granulations  form  at  the  roots  and  ndea  of  the  oU 
nail,  which  gradually  assumes  a  dried,  brownish-black  appeamue, 

I  and  falls  off  in  laminn  or  layers. 

I I  For  the  relief  of  this  complaint  both  oonstitntional  and  loctl 
treatment  are  necessary.  The  object  of  constitutional  trestmoit  ia, 
to  improve  the  general  health,  and,  as  ia  often  neoesBar^  in  cases  ti 
malignant  onychia,  to  remove  a  constitutional  cachexia.  Fw  thii 
end  some  recommend  calomel  and  opium,  others  the  bichloride  el 
mercury  and  sarsaparilla ;  bnt  a  gentle  course  of  some  ptepaiatiin 
of  mercury  is  usually  necessary  to  ensure  a  cure.  The  local  tnst- 
Dient  comprisee  removal  of  the  nail,  touching  the  flabby  granalatioiii 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  subsequently  employing  a  weak  nitiate 
of  silver,  an  arsenical,  or  the  black  wash. 

INOBOWINa  OF  THE  KAIL. 

Persons  who  confine  their  feet  in  tightly-made  booto,  fircqoently 
suffer  from  an  ingrowing  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  As  the  siA 
parts  on  each  side  are,  from  conflnement,  kept  conatantly  jv^sed 
against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  nail,  the  result  is,  that  the  t>«iI  neoe- 
ttates  the  skin,  a  crop  of  flabby  granulations  springs  up,  from  whidi  s 
certain  amount  of  fatid  pus  ia  discharged,  and  the  party  a^cted 
speedily  loses  the  comfort  and  use  of  his  foot 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  painful  affection  is,  removal  of  the  nul, 
And  afterwards  treating  the  ulcer  according  to  the  nsual  mksof 
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pracidce.  To  remove  the  nail,  the  surgeon  firmly  grasps  the  toe  with 
his  lefb  hand,  passes  one  blade  of  a  strong-pointed  pair  of  scissors 
beneath  the  nail  up  to  its  roots,  then  cuts  it  through  its  entire  length, 
and  twists  off  first  one  half  and  then  the  other. 

LUPUS. 

Under  the  term  lupus  are  comprehended  two  affections  of  the  skin, 
named  respectively,  lupus  non  exedens,  or  lupiginous  ulcer  of  the  face, 
and  lupus  exedens,  rodent  ulcer,  or  noli  me  tangere  of  early  writers,  by 
all  which  names  it  is  known  in  surgical  works. 

Lupus  non  exedens,  or  lupiginous  ulcer  of  the  fiuse,  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  ulceration,  most  usually  occurring  in  strumous  females,  and 
beginning  in  most  instances  at  one  ala  of  the  nose.  It  first  shows 
itself  either  in  the  form  of  a  defined  glistening  swelling,  which  soon 
becomes  the  site  of  an  unhealthy  ulcer,  or  as  a  small  scab  or  crust, 
on  the  removal  of  which  may  be  seen  a  slight  crack  or  excoriation, 
emitting  a  scanty  viscid  discharge,  which  soon  concretes  into  a  firm 
scab  after  the  detachment  of  the  first  crust  The  ulcer  has  a  great 
tendency  to  spread,  and  at  times  remains  a  comparatively  supei^cial 
sore,  whilst  at  other  times  it  destroys  the  entire  also  and  columna  of 
the  nose.  ^ 

The  disease  is  usually  very  obstinate,  frequently  lasting  for  years, 
and  leaves  a  white  shining  cicatrix,  and  causes  much  shrinking  and 
wrinkling  of  the  skin,  with  consequent  great  distortion  of  the  features. 
The  treatment  of  this  complaint  is  both  local  and  general  Among 
the  most  commonly  employed  and  generally  useful  local  applications 
may  be  mentioned  weak  lead  and  opiate  lotion,  weak  nitrate  of  silver 
lotion,  black  wash,  yellow  wash,  glycerine,  or  simple  water-dressing. 
The  grand  indication  of  geneiul  treatment  is,  to  improve  the  strength, 
and,  if  possible,  remove  the  constitutional  cachexia  which  so  firequently 
accompanies  this  disorder.  For  this  end,  the  energetic  and  steady 
employment  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  some  preparation  of  iodine,  iron, 
arsenic,  or  other  tonic,  is  indispensable. 

Lupus  exedens,  or,  as  it  has  been  variously  named,  corroding  ulcer, 
rodent  ulcer,  cancroide,  cancerous  ulcer,  and  noli  me  tangere,  is  a 
more  serious  and  generally  more  rapidly  progressive  disease  than  the 
lupus  non  exedens.  It  usually  manifests  itself  on  the  nose,  and  begins 
either  in  the  form  of  a  little  tubercular  swelling  of  the  skin,  or  as  a 
little  foul  ulcer  on  the  cutaneous  or  muco-cutaneous  sur&ce,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dusty  red  areola,  and  accompanied  with  much  swelling 
and  pain.  The  ulcer  is  generally  at  first  concealed  from  view  by  a 
scab  of  considerable  thickness,  and  it  may  remain  in  this  condition 
for  a  greater  or  less  time,  without  making  any  apparent  progress  ; 
but  when  the  scab  becomes  detached,  the  sore  rapidly  spreads  over 
the  surrounding  integument,  and  frequently  penetrates  through  the 
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entire  thlcknem  of  tbe  skm,  and  deetroys  tlie  kIb,  tip,  and  oolnmn 
of  the  nose.  The  disease  is  choracteriaed  bj  periods  of  repose,  and  o 
activity.  Alter  the  aeparation  of  one  scab,  the  uloeratiTs  actia 
osnally  proceeds  very  rapidly  ;  bnt  on  some  oocaaloiis  it  is,  for  tb 
time,  arrested,  and  the  sore  becomes  corered  with  hard  yellowiali 
gny  crusts.  In  cases  which,  ht^va  not  yielded  to  treatment,  thcs 
crusts  are  in  tnm  detached,  and  the  disease  makeo  frightful  niTmge 
OB  the  &ce,  entirely  eroding  the  nose,  and  in  some  oaaes  where  tb 
disease  occurs  in  a  syphilitic  state  of  system,  the  nasal,  and  ontl,  >ni 
sometimes  even  the  orbital  cavities  are  all  laid  open,  and,  in  a  fn 
instances,  made  to  oommonicate  with  one  another. 

The  treatment  of  this  distresmng  complaint  resolves  itself  into  tb 
local  and  the  constitutional. 

As  long  as  there  is  any  inflammatory  action,  there  can  be  littl 
hope  of  arresting  the  pn^resn  of  the  disease  by  the  application  o 
eacharoticB.  The  first  great  indication  of  local  treatment,  is,  therofore 
to  snbdue  all  inflammation  by  leeches,  poultioea,  or  warm  opist* 
lotions  ;  and  in  some  instanoee  great  benefit  is  derived  from  brashini 
the  inflamed  skin  with  a  veiy  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silTa 
After  all  inflammation  is  subdued,  much  may  be  hoped  &otn  free  ssi 
thorough  cauterization  of  the  diB«a8ed  sur&ce  with  some  of  th 
strongest  eacharotics,  such  aB>chloride  of  zinc  or  arsenic,  the  Tiemt 
paste,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  Af  nch  good  may  be  expecte 
from  thorough  cauterization;  but  only  mifichief  can  result  in  Uii 
disease  from  the  inefficient  application  of  eacharotics.  The  pu 
resulting  from  their  employment  is  often  very  severe,  and  call; 
for  the  repeated  administration  of  solid  ofnum.  The  eschars  con» 
quent  on  the  cauterization  are  often  very  long  in  becoming  detachsl 
but  when  they  do  so,  great  attention  is  required  to  see  that  tb 
sur&ce  of  the  sore  has  a  healthy  appearance ;  and  if  it  has  not 
it  must  at  once  be  destroyed  by  reapplication  of  the  escharoti'c.  I 
sometimes  happens  that  the  sore  cannot  be  cauterized,  and  then  wi 
can  only  employ  mere  palliative  remedies. 

The  great  indication  of  general  treatment  is,  to  alter  or  remove  tb 
constitutional  state  accompanying  the  disease.  When  the  patient  i 
of  a  strumous  habit,  much  good  may  be  expected  from  the  steady  ad 
ministration  of  good  diet,  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of  iron,  or  iodide  o 
potassium  ;  and  the  employment  of  Donovan's  solution  of  araenic  hai 
been  followed  in  many  cases  by  the  happiest  results.  Such  are  the 
moat  serviceable  remedies  in  cases  occurring  in  the  strumous  habit 
and  the  complication  with  a  syphilitic  taint  calls  for  the  immedisti 
use  of  medicines  suitable  for  that  state  of  system. 


There  are  three  distinct  forms  of  neevus,  named  arterial,  capillar^ 
and  venous.      They  inolnde,  under  tbe  varioos  aSectioiis  tormei 
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aneurism  hj  anastomosis,  mother's  mark,  erectile  tumours,  and  telan- 
geiectasis. 

Arterial  J^cbvus,  or  AneurUm  by  Anctstomosis,  may  be  situated  in 
every  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  met  with 
in  the  subcutaneous  or  submucous  cellular  tissue,  especially  about  the 
scalp,  orbit,  face,  lips,  and  tongue ;  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  the 
trunk,  nates,  extremities,  in  the  liver,  in  various  other  internal  organs, 
and  in  bone.  In  bone  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  ence- 
phaloid  disease.  This  disease  presents  itself  as  a  tumour,  or  swelling, 
varying  greatly  in  size  and  form  in  different  cases.  As  seen  through 
the  skin,  it  is  of  a  bluish-red  colour,  or  dimly  blue.  It  is  soft,  com- 
pressible, not  in  general  circumscribed,  disappears  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  firm  pressure.  Its  temperature  is  usually  a  little  higher  than 
the  surrounding  parts.  The  tumour  becomes  smaller  on  interrupting  the 
circulation  leading  to  it,  and  instantly  enlarges  on  allowing  the  blood 
to  flow  to  it.  In  these  tumours  pulsation  and  bruit  are  perceptible ;  but 
the  characters  of  these  symptoms  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  tumours.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  very  strong,  and  in 
others,  where  the  tumour  is  small,  a  slight  vibratory  movement  only 
may  be  perceptible.  In  no  case  is  the  pulsation  so  forcible  as  in 
aneurism.  The  bruit  presents  great  varieties  with  respect  to  degree 
and  character.  It  is  sometimes  soft  and  blowing,  or  cooing,  and  at 
other  times,  loud  and  harsh.  The  sound  is  perfectly  different  firom 
that  of  common  aneurism,  and  when  once  heard,  can  never  be  mis- 
taken. The  tiunour  consists  principally  of  arteries  tortuous  and  ser- 
pentine in  direction,  excessively  elongated,  and,  in  point  of  size, 
enormously  dilated,  and  often  assuming  a  varicose  appearance.  The 
arteries  leading  to  the  part  are  also  expanded — ^their  coats,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  arteries  of  the  tumour,  are  thin,  and  they  pulsate 
strongly.     This  condition  is  called  cirsoid  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 

Treatment, — This  varies  according  to  the  size  and  situatiou  of  the 
tumour,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  removal  or  deligation  of  the 
artery  furnishing  the  arterial  supply.  Removal  should  always  be  had 
recourse  to  when  practicable ;  and  of  the  two  modes,  namely,  by 
ligature  and  by  excision,  the  former  should  generally  be  preferred. 
The  mode  of  applying  the  ligature  will  be  afterwards  described. 
Should  excision  be  practised,  even  for  a  small  tumour,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  cut  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
disease  j  otherwise  alarming  or  fatal  hemorrhage  may  be  the  result. 
Two  modes  of  deligation,  as  well  as  of  removal,  have  been  practised 
in  the  treatment  of  these  tumours,  namely,  tying  the  princi]>al 
branches  leading  to  it,  and  ligaturing  the  main  trunk  of  the 
part  or  limb ;  the  latter,  in  the  present  state  of  our  experience, 
appears  to  be  the  only  proper  proceeding,  as  the  former,  so 
far  as  my  reading  has  enabled  me  to  judge,  has  uniformly  been 
unsuccesduL    In  two  oases^  however,  of  this  disease  in  the  scalp, 
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Dr.  Gibson  succeeded  by  tying  tho  principal  feeding  bnmclm,  u 
making  deep  incisions  around  the  tumour  between  the  deligated  i 
teriea.  The  brachial  and  femoral  arteries  have  been  tied  in  soi 
cases,  with  the  desired  result ;  but  the  carotid  has  been  more  ft 
qnently  tied  than  any  other  artery  for  the  core  of  this  disease,  ] 
6  cases  in  which  it  waa  tied  for  this  disease  in  the  orbit,  S  «« 
cured.  Of  20  cases  in  which  it  was  tied,  in  5  both  carotids  we 
tied  at  intervals  of  several  weeks,  and  in  all  these  cases  of  donb 
deligation  the  disease  was  cured. 

Capillary  Ntevtit  is  almost  always  (Mngenital ;  it  is  bat  very  aliglitl 
elevated,  it  presents  great  varieties  as  to  size,  is  of  a  parplish-n 
colour,  and  is  unattended  with  pain  or  inconvenience  beyond  its  uj 
seemly  appearance.  It  is  funned  of  a  congeriea  of  small  cainllsi 
vessela 

Venoiu  Ntevus  is  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  often  becomes  prom 
nent  and  forms  a  large  tumour,  feels  doughy,  soft,  and  elasti 
is  compressible,  la  sometimes  small,  and  at  other  timea  lobulate 
and  the  surrounding  veins  are  large  and  tortnoos.  It  is  formed 
dilated  tortuous  veins,  and,  tn  some  cases,  along  with  these  smi 
cysts,  emits  a  fluid,  usually  dark  and  sanguinolent,  but  sometin' 
clear.  For  much  interesting  information  on  the  structure  and  cb 
racten  of  these  vascular  growths,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings 
John  Bell,  Wardrop,  Mr.  Cvsar  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ooodsir,  Mr.  Lbto 
Bokitansky,  Mr.  Birkett,  and  to  the  valuable  and  moat  instrucUi 
lectures  of  Mr.  Paget 

Treatment. — There  are  three  different  principles  on  which  the  prii 
cipal  methods  of  treatment  have  been  conducted,  namely,  to  csn 
obliteration  of  vessels  by  means  of  adhesive  inflammatioti,  destructic 
of  the  growth,  and  removal  by  ligature  or  knife, 

1.  Vaccination,  passing  a  few  silk  threads  through  the  tumon 
passing  acupuncture  needles  into  it,  and  heating  them  by  means  of  tl 
spirit  lamp,  injecting  a  few  drops  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  by  meai 
of  a  syringe  with  a  screw  piston,  are  some. of  the  many  modes  • 
treatment  conducted  on  the  first-mentioned  principle. 

2.  Destruction  by  repeated  application  of  nitric  acid,  or  some  otbi 
escharotio,  is  a  very  sucoessful  mode  of  treatment,  when  the  n«vi 
is  capillary  and  small 

3.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  disease  constituti 
more  or  leaa  of  distinct  tumours,  removal  by  ligature  is  the  prope 
and,  indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  the  only  proper  method  of  remova 
Subcutaneous  ligature,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Curling,  consisting  of  pssi 
ing  a  thread  subcutaneous) y  and  then  tightening  it,  ia  a  method  that 
exceedingly  suitable  in  some  cases.  I  have  often  adopted  this  mo^ 
of  strangulation  with  success.  When  the  tumour  is  not  very  large,  I 
passing  the  acupuncture  needles  under  its  phase,  and  drawing  a  ligatiu 
very  tightly  under  them  and  around  the  base  of  the  tnmonr,  remor 
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by  atrangalatton  and  alonghiiig  is  epeedily  effected.  If  the  tomonr 
be  large,  then  a  doable  ligature  may  be  passed  hj  means  of  a  needle, 
and  strangulation  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  internal  hnmor- 
rhoids ;  and  if  still  lai^r,  it  may  be  strangulated  by  passing  two 
double  ligaturea,  and  strangulating  it  in  four,  instead  of  two  parts. 
Mr.  Liston  recommended  the  following  proceeding  in  some  cases : — 

"  When  the  sHn  is  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected,  and  the  subouta- 
ueoos  tumour  is  large,  the  ooTerings  should  be  turned  back,  as  repre- 
sented below,  and  the  ligatures  then  employed.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I 
operated  for  a  tumour  in  this  situation  on  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
subjected  to  several  pain^  and  anaucoessfal  operations  previously. 
One  needle,  that  across  the  morbid  mass,  was  in  the  first  instance  in- 
troduced without  a  ligature,  after  the  incisions  had  been  made  ;  tbe 
tumour  was  raised  by  means  of  it,  and  the  seoond  needle  passed 
underneath  the  first,  carrying  a  strong  thread  ;  the  loop  of  this  was 
laid  hold  of  with  a  hook,  and  the  needle  withdrawn  upon  the  lig»- 

Fig.  290. 


ture,  as  here  represented.  The  first  needle  was  then  armed  also,  and 
the  double  ligature  brought  through  with  it.  These  were  then  secured. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  is  very  superior  to  those  generally  followed, 
and  is  not  liable  to  any  objection.  Itis,besides,the  only  plan  by  which 
tumours  of  a  formidable  size  and  highly  vascular,  tumours  generally  oon- 
sidered  incurable,  con  be  safely  dealt  with.  There  is  no  risk  of  nntovard 
bleeding  in  cutting;  through  the  skin  and  dissecting  back  the  flaps 
from  the  tumour.  Of  oonrso  these  an  made  so  as  to  leav*  anj  po^ 
3  o  S  ^^^fl 
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tions  of  ibo  skin  that  maj  be  at  all  affected  still  attached  to  tlie 
part  to  be  removed.  The  man  ia  thorongUy  exposed,  so  that  the 
ligatarescan  be  introduced  completdynnder  and  beyond  it  in  aU  direo- 
tiona  ;  and  these  can  be  drawn  at  onoe  so  tight) j  aa  to  cat  off  its  con- 
nexion with  the  circulation,  and  deatro;  its  sensibility  and  riUU^. 
The  opOTatire  procedure  is  neoeesarily  varied,  according  to  the  dr- 
cumntonoes  of  each  partictilar  caa&  The  principles  being  understood, 
the  details  must  be  left  to  die  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  practi- 
tioner ooucemad.  After  the  tumour  has  been  strangulated  com- 
pletely, free  puncture  may  be  made  into  it  ao  as  to  diminisb  its  bulk. 
The  painful  feelii^  may  be  soothed  by  sedativea  snited  to  the  »gt 
and  oonditioii  of  the  patient,  and  by  warm  water  applied  to  Aa 
part,  as  described  again  and  again  in  the  forc^pnng  pages.  By  follov- 
ing  this  method,  the  period  necessary  for  a  eure  ia  mncli  abridged : 
there  is  less  suffering  entailed  on  the  patient,  deformi^  is  avoided, 
and  the  operation  is  without  doubt  more  mfy  and  oeitun  thm  anj 
other." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AFFECTIONS  OP  THE  EYE  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 


All  inflammatoiy  affections  of  the    eye-ball   and  conjunctiva  are 
comprehended  under  the  general  term,  Ophthalmia. 

IKFLAIUCATOBT  AFFECTIOMS  OF  TBB  OONJOHOTITA. 

Of  conjunctivitifl,  or  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  there  are 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  prindpal  are,  1,  Simple,  2.  Pustular, 
3.  Caiorrhat,  4.  Purulent,  and  5,  Stnunoua. 

L   BHIPLE  COHJUM  UTI  VIT18. 

This  affection  ia  by  some  authors  described  under  the  more  genaml 
term,  ophthalmia  simplex. 

Symplomi. — 'The  prindpal  symptoms  are,  pain  of  a  sharp  pricking 
character,  a  diatreasing  sensation  of  heat  and  stiSness,  a  feeling  as  if 
sand  or  some  other  extraneons  matter  were  lodged  on  the  sni^ 
face  of  the  membrane,  intolerance  of  light,  and  lachrymation ; 
and  on  opening  the  eyelids,  the  oonjnnctiya  is  fonnd  to  present  a  red 
appearance  of  a  scarlet  tint,  with  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  veosela, 
which  requires  to  be  carefully  noticed  ibr  distinguishing  inflammaticn 
of  the  conjunctival  covering  from  inflammation  affecting  the  deeper 
textures  of  the  eye.  The  arrangement  of  blood-vessels  characteristio 
of  this  affection  is  called  reticular, 
and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  vessels  are  superficial, 
targe,  and  tortuous  in  their  course  from 
the  orbital  circumference  of  the  mem- 
brane towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea ; 
they  can  be  drawn  aside  or  moved  by 
dra^ng  the  eyelids  with  the  finger,  or 
by  communicating  movements  to  the 
membrane ;  they  anastomose  very  freely 
with  each  other,  and  produce  a  beautiful 
web-lihe  or  net-work  appearance.  In 
.  Tery  severe  cases,  the  minute  vessels 
become  so  much  distended  as  to  make 
the  reticular  arrangement  less  distinct, 
or  altogether  imperceptible  j  and  in 
place  of  it,  the  membrane  exhibits  a 
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uniform  floHd  tue,  vrtth  a  very  irritable  ftppeanmce.     Thn. 

febrile  actioii  in  severe  cases,  but  in   others  there  aroasnifm 
conetitutioQal  symptoma, 

TreatnunU, — In  the  treatment  of  this,  as  of  other  forms  of  OfteU 
mia,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  some  rulM  which  aro  oninn^ 
applicable  in  all  inflammatory  affections  of  this  oi^ut, 
remoye  the  exciting  cause  if  still  iu  ojie  ratio  u,  to  giiAnI  against  iBm 
causes  of  irritation,  either  to  tbo  eye  itself  or  to  tfao  syRcin  ilbi|4 
to  obviate  if  possible  the  predisposing  cause,  which  may  be 
ment  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  remote  from  the  eye,  to  uxdakil 
light,  and  to  give  absolute  rest,  not  only  to  the  afiectad  eya,  btf  " 
to  the  other.  la  many  cases  of  simple  oonjunctivitis,  atteataa 
these  rules  is  alone  sufBuient  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  is  •A' 
oases,  it  is  requisite  in  addition  to  this  to  prescribe  mmetiiaa  r*  / 
body,  low  diet,  ajwriont  medicine,  and  cold  application*  «« '^ 
eyelids,  and  sometimes  local  depletioa  followed  by  warm  mjliuM 
Local  depletion  may  be  instituted  either  by  leccheu,  whieh 
bo  applied,  not  to  the  eyelids,  but  around  t)ie  eye,  to  tbo  icmpk^ 
forehead,  or  the  nose, — or  by  scarification  of  the  conjondi**  rf* 
eyelids,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  acute  caaes  is  often  very  speaiilf  pT' 
ceptiblu.  The  above  treatment  muat  not  be  too  long  contim^  >* 
relaxation  be  induced  ;  nor  is  it  suitable  in  those  cases  whi^&iMiii 
commencement  partake  of  a  chronic  character,  and  tu  wbidi  I**" 
congestion  constitutes  the  principal  condition  of  porta  What 
symptoma  have  been  subdued,  counter-irritatiou  applied  to  the  h 
or  behind  the  ear,  and  the  cautious  use  of  some  sltghtly  Kiw« 
lotion,  together  with  constitutional  remedies,  constitute  the  \«if^ 
treatment 

11.   PUSTDLAlt  C0NJUNCT1VITI8. 

SijTtonyme  and  Symptoms. — This  affection — sometimes  calM  •■ 
junctivitia  pustulosa,  ophthalmia  pustuloaa,  and  ophthalmw 
nodes— commencea  with  pain,  usually   very  slight,   but  •neft^'t 
degree  in  different  cases,  and  attended  with  an  uneasy  e^isatMai  ' 
cansed    by   an    extnuetm  ■ 
^'«-  ^^'-  stance,      and      fdt     priMp 

during  the  uovem«DU  of 
palpebrse.  Intolenuwo  d  G 
is  not  usually  a  tiymplMii  d\ 
variety,  liiero  is  often  aa 
tion  which  coagulatiH  aaJ  M 
the  lashes  to  aJher«  l<B*d 
The  palpebmj  di<fi»<«  rf 
conjunctiva  ia  njoft-  tvi  itei 
natural;  on  th«  ocolvt 
)me  part,  and  somotinus  ant 
iviml,  each  liikving  ilii  bawd 


there  is  increased  vascularity  at  i 
of  vessels  appearing,  soraetimea 
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the  orbit  and  its  a])ex  towards  the  coraeo.     L;^ph  \a  Jejiosited,  and 

in  the  lympb  pas  ia  formed  couatituting  a  pustule,  the  most  frequent 

'        site  of  which  is  over  the  junction  of  the  coriieu  with  the  sclei-otic  coat. 

In  many  ca^cs  there  is  a  depoait  of  lymph  niid   serum,  ho  that  the 

I      affection  presents  the  character  of  a  vehicle  instead  of  a  pustule. 
Pustular  conjunctivitis  is  chiefly  met  with  in  children  and  young 
persons,  and  mora  especially  in  those  who  are  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
f       and  liable  to  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  akiu,  or  of  the  di- 
gestive organs. 
I  TrealmenC. — When  the  disease  is  veiy  acute,  in  addition  to  rest  of 

I  the  eye,  restriction  of  diet,  and  purgation,  local  depletion  is  necessary ; 
(  bnt  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  observance  of  the  general  rules 
I  of  treatment  already  laid  down,  together  with  the  application  of  some 
I  Btimnlatiug  or  astringeut  lotion,  will  be  found  sufficient.  Of  the 
I  ukany  applications  of  thLa  nature  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
I  of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  four  groins  to  au  ounce  of  water, 
I      amwera  as  well  as  can  be  desired. 

in.   CATAKSHAL  COHJTJNCTlTlTia. 

I  Stfmptoms. — In  addition  to  the  usual  local  symptoms  of  catarrh, 

I     and,  inmanyoases,  the  geueral  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  though  there 
I      is  frequently  but  little  co  us  I  itntional  disturbance,  the  patient  is  affected 
(      with  stiffness  and  heaviness  in  tlie  polpebne,  reticular  redness  com- 
I      mencing  on  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  sandy  pain,  as 
■      it  has  been  called,  great  lachrymation,  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  in  the 
morning,  and  a  discharge  of  opaque  viscid  mucus  which  collects  on 
the  cilia  during  sleep,  with  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  in  the 
evening.     In   some,    though   cora]>aratively  few  instances,  chemosia 
takes  place  to  a  cousidcrablc  degree  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  there 
IB  ground  for  au^iety  as  to  the  condition  of  the  comi^a,  as  It  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  ulceration,  or  its  vitality  may  be  endangered, 
partly  by  purulent  infiltration  between  Its  lamellie  in  oousequenoe  of 
infammatioQ,  and  partly  by  mechanical  pressure,  ]iroduced  by  great 
distension  of  the  conjunctiva  impeding  the  circulation, 

TreatvieiU. — The  constitutional  treatment  varies  according  to  the 
state  of  the  symptoms  affecting  the  general  system  ;  but  in  all  cases, 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  skiu  must  be  attended  to,  and  a 
projier  performance  of  the  functions  of  those  organs  promoted.  The 
chief  part,  however,  of  the  treatuient  is  local  and  of  a  stimulating 
nature  ;  and  under  such,  the  disease)  in  most  cases  very  soon  subsides. 
The  treatment  I  have  usually  employed,  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  is  that  recommended  by  M'Kenzie,  namely,  scarification  of 
the  conjunctival  liuing  of  the  paljiebrffi,  when  the  ohemosis  is  great, 
aad  the  discharge  distinctly  purulent ;  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  twice  a  day ;  fomenting  the 
ejrelids  several  times  a  Jay  with  a  collyrium  composed  of  oue  grain 
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nuiform  florid  hne,  with  aveiy  irritable  appearance.  There  b  sligli 
febrile  action  in  severe  cases,  but  in  otbers  there  are  Beared^  an; 
constitutional  symptoms. 

TrealmerU, — In  the  treatment  of  this,  aa  of  other  forma  of  ophtlial 
mia,  it  is  important  to  ke«p  in  view  some  rules  which  ate  univeraall' 
applicable  in  all  inflammatory  affections  of  this  organ,  namely,  t 
remove  the  exdtjng  cause  if  atiU  in  operation,  to  goard  against  all  nei 
oanaee  of  irritation,  either  to  the  eye  itself  or  to  the  system  at  largt 
to  obviate  if  possible  the  predisposing  canse,  which  may  he  derange 
ment  of  the  fouctioas  of  an  organ  remote  from  the  eye,  to  exclude  ib, 
light,  and  to  give  abaoluta  rest,  not  only  to  the  affected  eye,  hut  sis 
to  the  other.  In  many  cases  of  umple  conjunctivitis,  attentioQ  t 
these  rules  is  alone  sofficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  in  otbe 
oases,  it  is  requiute  in  addition  to  this  to  prescribe  sometimes  rest  <i 
body,  low  diet,  aperient  medicine,  and  cold  applicatioas  over  tb 
eyelids,  and  sometimes  local  depletion  followed  by  warm  application! 
Local  depletion  may  be  instituted  either  by  leeches,  which  shoot 
be  applied,  not  to  the  eyelids,  but  around  the  eye,  to  the  temple,  tli 
forehead,  or  the  nose,^-or  by  scarificatioa  of  the  oonjauctiva  of  tli 
eyelids,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  acute  cases  is  often  very  speedily  pa 
oeptible.  The  above  treatment  mast  not  be  too  long  coatinned,  ifi 
relaxation  be  induced  ;  nor  is  it  suitable  in  those  cases  which  &om  th 
Gommencemeut  partake  of  a  chronic  charactar,  and  ia  which  pasnr 
oongestion  constitutes  the  principal  condition  of  part&  When  acnt 
symptoms  have  been  subdued,  counter-irritatiun  applied  to  the  tempi 
or  behind  the  ear,  and  the  cautious  use  of  some  slightly  stimulstin 
lotion,  together  with  constitutional  remedies,  constitute  the  prope 
treatment. 

II.   PUBTULAJI  COStXTBCftlVmB. 


r     I 


Synonyme  and  Syw^Homt. — This  affection — sometimes  called  ooi 
junctivitis  pustulosa,  ophthalmia  puatnloea,  and  ophthalmia  pljcta 
□odes— commences  with  pain,  usually  very  slight,  but  vaiying  I 
degree  in  different  cases,  and  attended  with  an  uneasy  seosation  u  i 
caused   by  aa   extT&neona  ml 
^'e-282.  atance,     and     felt     prinripsB 

during  the  movementa  of  tb 
palpebne.  Intolerance  of  li^ 
is  not  usually  a  symptom  of  thi 
variety.  There  ia  often  a  seen 
tion  which  coagulate  and  cauM 
the  lashes  to  adhere  togethe 
The  palpebral  division  of  tl 
conjunctiva  is  more  red  than  i 
natural ;  on  the  ocular  portio 
there  is  increased  vascularity  at  some  part,  and  sometimes  one  iileit 
of  vessels  appearing,  sometimes   several,  each  having  its  base  towan 
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the  orbit  and  its  apex  towards  the  cornea.  Lymph  is  deposited,  and 
in  the  lymph  pus  is  formed  constituting  a  pustule,  the  most  frequent 
site  of  which  is  over  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotic  coat. 
In  many  cases  there  is  a  deposit  of  lymph  and  serum,  so  that  the 
affection  presents  the  character  of  a  vesicle  instead  of  a  pustule. 

Pustular  conjunctivitis  is  chiefly  met  with  in  children  and  young 
persons,  and  more  especially  in  those  who  are  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
and  liable  to  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  di- 
gestive organs. 

TrecUmerU. — ^When  the  disease  is  very  acute,  in  addition  to  rest  of 
the  eye,  restriction  of  diet,  and  purgation,  local  depletion  is  necessary ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  observance  of  the  general  rules 
of  treatment  already  laid  down,  together  with  the  application  of  some 
stimulating  or  astringent  lotion,  will  be  found  sufficient.  Of  the 
many  applications  of  this  nature  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
of  the  strength  of  from  two  to  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
answers  as  well  as  can  be  desired. 

m.   CATARRHAL  CONJUNCTIVniS. 

Symptoma, — In  addition  to  the  usual  local  symptoms  of  catarrh, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  general  symptoms  of  catarrhal  fever,  though  there 
is  frequently  but  little  constitutional  disturbance,  the  patient  is  affected 
with  stiffness  aiid  heaviness  in  the  palpebrss,  reticular  redness  com- 
mencing on  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  sandy  pain,  as 
it  has  been  called,  great  lachrjrmation,  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  in  the 
morning,  and  a  discharge  of  opaque  viscid  mucus  which  collects  on 
the  cilia  during  sleep,  with  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  in  the 
evening.  In  some,  though  comparatively  few  instances,  chemosis 
takes  place  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  there 
is  ground  for  anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cornea,  as  it  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  ulceration,  or  its  vitality  may  be  endangered, 
partly  by  purulent  infiltration  between  its  lamellae  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  and  partly  by  mechanical  pressure,  produced  by  great 
distension  of  the  conjunctiva  impeding  the  circulation. 

TrecUinenL — The  constitutional  treatment  varies  according  to  the 
state  of  the  symptoms  affecting  the  general  system ;  but  in  all  cases, 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  skin  must  be  attended  to,  and  a 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  those  organs  promoted.  The 
chief  part,  however,  of  the  treatment  is  local  and  of  a  stimulating 
nature ;  and  under  such,  the  disease  in  most  cases  very  soon  subsides. 
The  treatment  I  have  usually  employed,  and  with  most  satisfeu^tory 
results,  is  that  recommended  by  M*Kenzie,  namely,  scarification  of 
the  conjunctival  lining  of  the  palpebrse,  when  the  chemosis  is  great, 
and  the  discharge  distinctly  purulent ;  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  twice  a  day ;  fomenting  the 
eyelids  several  times  a  day  with  a  oollyrium  composed  of  one  gniin 
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effectual  cleaning  of  the  eyes.  For  tliis  parpose  a  floU  niMka 
betweeu.  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,  b^  means  of  a  muUl  171109^  ■  ■ 
mptetely  to  cletir  awny  the  matter,  which  collect*  very  nftJi;.  i 
mild  astringent  ebould  also  be  used  two  or  three  tlmea  a-da;:  ati 
the  most  valuable  remedies  of  thiti  clasd  ia,  the  nolatjou  of  tbe  sU 
of  silver  in  tne  proportion  of  three  or  four  grains  of  the  nitnU  »l 
e  of  water,  whiah  generally  Las  in  a  short  time  a  deoMiii 
iu  diminishing  the  discharge.  In  the  more  t:hruaie  VUgt  «f  tb  I 
ease,  counter-irritation  is  very  serviceable;  au<l  more powaifilMl 
genl«  are  often  required,  such  as  a  strong  nitrate  of  EilreroiolM 
or  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  with  a  peuiul  to  the  tuilt  di 
eyelids  ;  or  when  the  discharge  hoa  ceased,  and  the  object  i«  M  ^ 
an  astringent  to  the  relaxed  conjunctiva,  a  few  drop*  of  tie  iMi 
opii  are  used  with  advantage. 

Piindent  0/>hthalmia  in  neiebom  infant*. — Cmuea. — OpMih 
neo-natomm,  or  the  purulent  oplithalnua  of  infstiti,  is  in  tk  p 
majority  of  cases  caused  by  the  contact  of  leucorrhoaal,  or  ia  M 
instances  of  gonorrhceal,  secretion  with  the  coujuoctifa,  ihrafi 
passage  of  the  infant  through  the  vagina,  aud  wunt  of  atttntU 
the  careful  washing  of  the  infant's  eyes  immediately  aft«r  fartanb 
Bometimes,  however,  the  disease  is  catarrhal,  ariaing  from  Ut  q 
dicious  exposure  of  the  child  to  cold  air  ;  or  tt  may  be  ciiiwl 
the  soap  with  which  the  child  is  washed  entering  the  oy«  ;  or  lyl 
ex]x»iure  of  the  eyes  to  a  bright  light. 

.^iyinptoms. — This  disease  usually  begins  to  show  itself  on  Aatt 
day  after  birth,  at  which  time  tbo  ciliary  margins  of  the  fai^ 
are  observed  to  be  of  a  pinkish  red  colour  and  glued  togetbtfki 
concrete  puriform  secretiou ;  and  if  tliey  be  gently  sepaialad  6 
each  other,  a  little  white  matter  escapes,  and  the  oonjuuaiival  oot 
ing  of  the  eyelids  is  extremely  red,  vascular,  and  awolleo.  1 
palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  ia  firet  afiTtscted,  the  ocular  poBl 
alved,  effusion  takes  place  into  the  subjacent  eilU 
tissue,  and  chenioais  is  produced  ;  the  palpebne  become  muehnnS 
tense,  and  of  a  livid  red  apjiearaiico ;  and  tbe  palpebral  oonjuMri 
exceedingly  ttimeiied,  so  that  when  the  eyelids  are  sepkrat4Ni,  h  t(i 
to  project  and  cause  eversiou  of  the  eyelids  ;  the  discharge  beaoi 
very  great  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  if  the  diaeaae  be  not  cbadi 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  cornea  being  either  partialty  or  lati 
destroyed,  ^larlicularly  when  tbo  cheoiosis  ia  ooiisidetmble,  m  i 
produces  obstruction  of  circulation ;  purulent  matter  ta  iafilM 
between  the  kmellffi  of  the  cornea  ;  and  tlio  lainoUn  exterior  (a  I 
pus  giving  way,  the  destrucUon  spreads  by  uloei-ation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  I  have  always  adopt«(l  in  tktt  b>« 
ophthaljuia  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  nauely,  wmU 
the  eyes  thme  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  boon  wilfc  a 
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solation  of  one  grain  of  oorrosiye  sublimate  with  six  of  sal  ammoniac 
in  eight  ounces  of  water ;  applying  once  or  twice  a  day  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water ;  applying  also  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  at 
night,  in  order  to  prevent  their  adhesion,  a  small  portion  of  the  red 
precipitate  ointment,  prepared,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  by 
mixing  six  grains  of  the  red  precipitate  carefully  levigated  into  an 
impalpable  powder  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  the  ointment  being 
melted  before  being  applied ;  a  small  dose  of  calomel  daily,  &x)m  a 
quarter  to  half  a  grain ;  occasional  doses  of  castor  oil,  and  slight 
oounter-irritation  behind  the  ears. 

OonorrhoecU  Ophthalmia, — There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
possible  with  absolute  certainty  to  distinguish  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia 
from  purulent  ophthalmia  produced  by  atmospheric  influence  and 
other  causes.  The  history  of  the  case  will  afibrd  ground  for  diagnosis  ; 
and  if  there  be  very  profuse  discharge,  if  the  eyelids  be  exceedingly 
swollen  and  livid,  with  much  pain,  and  if  one  eye  be  severely  affected 
and  the  other  remain  uninjured,  there  will  be  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  disease  is  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia.  In  the  other  forms  of  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  for  one  eye  only  to  be 
affected,  and  in  them  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  the 
first  attacked  ;  but  in  this  form,  the  ocular  portion  is  first  affected,  the 
disease  extending  itself  very  rapidly  to  the  palpebral  division,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  both  the  eyes  are  involved.  This  disease  is  extremely 
rapid  in  its  progress ;  the  danger  of  loss  of  vision  firom  destruction  of 
the  cornea  is  very  great ;  and  the  symptoms  must  be  promptly  com- 
bated by  the  treatment  already  recommended  for  purulent  ophthalmia 
in  the  adult. 

V.   STRUMOUS  CONJUNCnVITia 

Sf^mptoms, — Thb  affection  is  indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  conjunctivitis  accompanied  with  the  following 
peculiarities,  namely,  that  the  lachrymation  is  great,  and  the  in- 
tolerance of  light  or  photophobia  quite  disproportioned  to  the  local 
signs  of  inflammation. 

**  From  the  intolerance  of  light  the  patient  subject  to  this  disease 
avoids  the  light  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  children  usually  lie  upon 
the  stomach  and  bury  the  face  in  the  pillow,  or  endeavour  to  exclude 
the  light  more  effectually  by  the  aid  of  the  handkerchief  or  the  hands, 
which  they  press  closely  on  the  affected  organs.  When  exposed  to 
the  light  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  the  head  is  immediately 
shrunk  upon  the  chest ;  but  if  the  hands  be  withdrawn,  the  palpebrss 
are  found  closely  compressed  together,  and  they  are  corrugated  by 
violent,  and  sometimes  spasmodic  action  of  the  orbicular  muscles.  It 
is  not  unusual,  further,  to  find  the  face  distorted  by  the  action  of  the 
other  superficial  muscles  of  this  region,  not  connected  with  the  eye. 
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If  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  the  sur&ces  of  the  eyelids 
and  of  the  cheeks  are  frequently  red  and  excoriated  from  the  irritation 
of  scalding  secretion  and  pressure  of  the  hands  of  the  patient.** 

The  ocular  and  palpebral  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  present 
numerous  distended  vessels,  and  the  appearances  usual  to  the  common 
varieties  of  conjunctivitis  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  local  appearances 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  excessive  morbid  sensibility  of  the  eye  to 
the  light  The  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  pustules  on 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea  or  near  it,  and  also  to  ulceration  of 
the  cornea. 

TretUmerU, — ^This  affection  is  always  attended  with  derangement  of 

some  important  function,  most  frequently  of  that  of  the  skin  or  the 

digestive  organs  ;  and  a  principal  part  of  the  treatment  consLsts  in  the 

ji  1 1  !  employment  of  judicious  means  for  promoting  the  proper  performance 

of  the  functions  generally,  as  well  as  the  use  of  such  as  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  suitable  for  scrofulous 
cachexy.  Quinine  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  this  disease.  The  local 
treatment  which  has  been  found  most  useful  is,  slight  counter-irrita- 
tion behind  the  ear,  preceded,  if  the  action  of  the  disease  be  very 
acute,  by  slight  local  depletion  by  leeches  or  scarification  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the  temple  every  night; 
putting  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
f   ,    ,  I  eyes  once  or  twice  a  day ;  keeping  the  patient  in  a  dark  room,  and 

preventing  him  from  keeping  up  the  heat  and  irritation  of  the  eyes 
by  pressing  them  with  the  hand,  or  by  lying  on  the  &ce  ;  and  paying 
great  attention  to  cleaning  the  eyes. 
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SCROFULOUS  CORNEITia 

I*  '  ' 

S  Symptoms. — It  is  principally  found  in  persons  of  scrofulous  diathe- 

1 1  <      I  ^  sis,  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  is  marked  by  the  follow- 

1  '  ing  symptoms : — a  haziness,  and  in  many  cases  an  opacity  of  the 

cornea ;  roughness,   with  more  or  less  of  a  thickened   and  changed 

.  state  of  its  epidermis ;  redness  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  present- 

i  ing  several  varieties  as  to  ap[)earance,  but  in  some  instances  so  exten- 

ij    .  sive  as  to  have  been  compared  to  red  cloth,  and  to  have  received  the 

name  of  pcmmis  ;  slight  sclerotic  redness  of  a  dull  character,  oonsti- 
i         I  tuted  by  the  dilatation  of  small  vessels,   and  having  no  white  ring, 

such  as  exists  between  the  zonular  redness  and  the  circumference  of 
^  -  the  cornea  in  the  inflammations  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  eye.     In 

I  cases  of  considerable  standing,  the  cornea  becomes  imusually  convex 

I  and  sometimes  even  conical,  with  hydropthalmia,  or  a  superabundance 

of  aqueous  humour.     There  is  considerable  lachrymation,  especially 

on  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light.     The  globe  of  the  eye  is  somewhat 

i  tender,  and  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  dull  pain  ;  these  two  symp- 

I  toms  are  usually  of  an  intermittent  character,  and  in  some  instances 

they  are  severe  and  distressingly  aggravated  at  night ;  in  the  great 
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majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  except  at  the 
commencement  of  the  affection.  Another  pecoliaritj  distinguishing 
this  disease  from  scrofulous  conjunctivitis  is,  that,  whereas  in  the 
latter  the  intolerance  of  light  is  so  excessive  as  to  have  been  called 
photophobia,  in  this  disease  it  is  not  usually  very  great,  though 
in  some  instances,  especially  where  there  is  much  redness,  consider- 
able pain  is  felt.  Patients  have  in  many  instances  a  sensation  as  if 
a  foreign  substance  were  placed  on  the  conjunctiva^  When  the 
disease  is  severe,  the  vision  is  greatly  obscured,  so  that  sometimes 
objects  cannot  be  perceived,  and  the  patient  is  only  able  to  distin- 
guish light  from  darkness  ;  when  it  is  of  a  milder  character,  there  is 
but  slight  dimness,  and  objects  are  seen  as  through  a  very  thin  mist. 
The  disease  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  is  usually  very  obstinate ;  it  is 
generally  attended  with  other  symptoms  of  scrofula  and  weakness  of 
constitution,  and  with  functional  deraugement  of  the  skin  or  of  some 
other  part  of  the  system. 

FaHa  chiefly  affected, — The  superficial  parts,  the  epidermic  covering 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  parts  immediately  below  it,  are  chiefly  involved, 
and  opacity  results  from  effusion  of  lymph ;  but  pustules  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  ulcers,  are  often  formed,  and  although  the 
disease  is  generally  seated  in  the  superficial  parts,  it  may  affect  the 
whole  substance  of  the  cornea,  and  extend  to  the  iris,  the  sclerotic 
and  choroid  coats,  and  even  to  the  retina  itself 

Treatment. — In  this,  as  in  every  other  form  of  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion, the  constitutional  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  possible  impor- 
tance, the  principal  points  aimed  at  being  to  correct  the  functional 
derangement,  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  to  arrest  the 
deposit  of  fibrin,  by  which  the  opacity  is  produced.  These  im- 
portant indications  the  surgeon  must  endeavour  to  fulfil  by  such 
means  as  may  be  judicious  and  eflicient  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  most 
valuable  means  are,  good  diet,  pure  air,  quinine,  and  the  careful 
use  of  mercury,  carried  only  so  far  as  very  slightly  to  affect  the 
system.  That  the  two  medicines,  carefully  and  judiciously  employed, 
are  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  will  be  readily 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  tried  them.  The  local  treatment 
consists  in  depletion  by  leeches,  when  the  symptoms  are  acute; 
slight  counter-irritation  behind  the  ear,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  warm,  and  especially  opiate  fomentations ;  smearing  the 
parts  round  the  eye  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  at  bed-time  ;  and 
when  the  symptoms  have  become  chronic,  the  daily  application  to  the 
eye  of  a  stimulant^  such  as  the  vinum  opiL  The  vinum  opii  and  red 
precipitate  ointment  are  the  most  useful  stimulants,  but  the  former 
is  in  most  instances  much  to  be  preferred.  Local  treatment,  how- 
ever, will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  constitutional  treatment 
proper  for  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 


1::        . 

^                                                                           TLCERa    OF   TDE   COWfl 

Comeitis,  however  induced,  whether  bj  ■ 
in  the  cornea  from  aoy  of  the  ordinary  cauai 
foreign  Bubatance  imbedded  in  the  coraea,  oi 

rise  to  ulcers  of  the  cornea.    Theae  xdcen  ar 
classes,  the  one  comprising  those  vhich  at 

deeper  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
between  the  two  classes  arises  from    the   me 
ori^nate,  and  the  form  of  the  inflammation 
Ulcers  belonging  to  the  first  clasa,  namely,  tl 
trate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea,  ma 
parts  of  the  body,  ezifit  In  different  states. 

First,  They  may  bo  in  the  state  of  a  nmpl 
Of  an  in/lamed  ulcer.     Third,  Of  an  irritaiA 

Trealmeat—lt  the  nicer  belong  to  the  first 
is,  if  it  be  a  ample  healthy  nicer,  all  that  is  t 
cautionaiy  measures    that  tbe  healing  proca 
these  consist  principally  in  the  regulation  of  ti 
the  protection  of  tlie  eye  from  exposiire  to  tigj 
tating  inQuence.     If  the  ulcer  belong  to  the 
variety,  the  indication  is  to  convert  it  into  | 
and  the  means  usually  employed  for  this  pai 
^^^^^^V;     inflamed  ulcer,  to  subdue  the  inflammation  hn 
^^^^^^B  treatment  proper  for  the  ophthalmia  of  which  1 
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subdue  the  ophthalmia  by  which  the  ulcer  is  produced  ;  and  indeed 
this  must  in  all  cases  be  attended  to,  otherwise  little  benefit  will 
accrue  from  any  treatment  instituted  for  the  healing  of  the  ulcer.  If 
the  ulcer  be  of  some  standing,  counter-irritation  is  generally  very 
useful ;  suitable  treatment  must  be  employed  for  the  condition  of  the 
general  system  attending  the  ophthalmia  which  gives  rise  to  the  ulcer  ; 
the  eyes  must  be  kept  at  rest  and  protected  from  exposure  to  light 
or  to.  any  other  source  of  irritation  ;  and  belladonna  should  be 
applied  to  the  temple  and  around  the  eye  at  night,  more  especially  if 
the  ulcer  be  deep,  as  a  meaus  of  diminishing  the  risk  of  protrusion  of 
the  iris,  should  penetration  of  the  cornea  take  place.  In  every 
instance,  healing  should  be  attempted  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  the 
ulcer  should  become  one  of  the  second  class,  which  comprehends  all 
cases  where  penetration  takes  place  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  cornea.  When  an  ulcer  belongs  to  this  class,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  result. 

HERNIA   COBITEM, 

Hernia  comese  is  constituted  by  the  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  with  or  without  some  slight  deposit  of  lymph ; 
and  when  the  perforation  is  not  perfectly  complete,  a  very  thin 
lamella  of  the  cornea  is  also  protruded.  The  protruded  portion 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  transparent  vesicle,  and  the  proper 
proceeding  in  sach  circumstances  is  to  cut  off  the  small  vesicle  by  a 
single  cut  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  touch  the  part  with  a  finely 
pointed  bit  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  preserve  the  pupil  dilated  by 
the  application  of  belladonna  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  risk 
of  protrusion  of  the  iris,  and  to  endeavour  by  all  judicious  means  to 
heal  the  ulcer. 

PROLAPSE  OF  THE  IBIS. 

Another  and  a  common  result,  when  penetration  extends  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  cornea,  is  prolapsus  iridis,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  When  the  protruded  portion  is  small,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  small  black  body,  which  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  fiy,  is  termed  myocephalon,  from  fivia, 
mtuca,  and  tce^aXiy,  caput ;  when  it  is  larger  and  flatter,  it  is  called 
claws f  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nail ;  and  when  the  iris 
protrudes  through  many  different  openings,  the  condition  is  called 
staphyloma  racemoswrn  ;  the  former  term  being  derived  from  ara^vXi}, 
a  grape^  and  applied  to  various  grape-like  swellings  on  the  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  latter  from  racemuSf  a  hunch  or  cluster, 

TrecUment. — ^When  the  opening  is  very  small  and  the  protrusion  to 
a  very  slight  degree,  replacement  may  be  accomplished,  if  it  be  at- 
tempted very  shortly  after  its  occunrence,  and  before  adhesions  have 
taken  place.     It  is  uBeless,  however,  to  employ  a  probe ;  for,  although 
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the  return  should  be  effected^  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  probe  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  reprotrusion.  The  proper  mode  is,  to  excite 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  the  very  free  application  of  belladonna  to 
the  temple  and  around  the  eye ;  and  by  this  means  the  two  desirable 
indications,  namely,  to  effect  replacement  and  to  prevent  reprotru- 
sion, are  sometimes  fulfilled.  All  judicious  means  should  then  be 
adopted  for  avoiding  irritation,  and  for  promoting  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer.  When  the  opening  is  larger  and  the  protrusion  to  a  greater 
degree,  or  of  some  standing,  it  may  be  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
adhesions,  to  effect  replacement ;  but  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not 
be  desirable,  for  the  only  means  of  preventing  escape  of  the  aqueous 
humour  and  consequent  collapse  of  the  eye,  is  by  allowing  the  iris  to 
remain  in  the  wound  and  becoming  adherent.  The  proper  steps  to 
f  be  taken  therefore  are,  to  promote  adhesion,  to  avoid  irritation  of  the 

I  eye  by  exposure  to  light,  or  by  friction  of  the  eyelid  on  the  pro- 

truded part,  to  apply  belladonna  to  the  temple  and  around  the  eye  at 
night,  to  use  the  treatment  suitable  for  any  accompanying  ophthalmia 
that  may  still  remain,  and  when  adhesions  have  taken  place  and  cica- 
trization advanced,  to  destroy  the  protruded  part  by  the  slightest 
possible  touch  with  a  very  pointed  portion  of  the  solid  nitrate  of 
i  silver.     The  local  application  employed  in  the  first  instance  for  di- 

I  minishing  the  irritability  of  the  ulcer  and  promoting  adhesion,  is  the 

solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  at  first  of  two  or 
'  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  afterwards  gradually  stronger,  if 

necessary.  The  use  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  risk  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  ulcer,  and,  there- 
fore, the  solution  is  preferred ;  but  after  cicatrization  has  taken  place. 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  solid  form  with  the  view  and  with  the 
precaution  above  mentioned. 

CONICAL  COBNBA. 

Symptoms. — ^The  cornea  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cone,  and 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  the  entire  cornea  is  affected  ;  the  apex 
of  the  cone  being  usually  at  the  centime,  and  its  base  at  the  circum- 
ference, corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sderotio 

coat.    The  surface  of  the  cornea,  when 
Fig.  293.  examined  by  an  unassisted  eye,  appears 

smooth  and  even ;  but  under  a  lens,  as 
was  first  noticed  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
it  is  seen  to  be  broken  up  by  elevations 
and  depressions.  The  peroeptioQ  of 
distant  objects  becomes  confiised,  and 
eventually  is  lost;  at  the  same  time 
small  objects  are  with  difficulty  dia- 
tinguished  at  a  moderate  diaf^^ifif^^  and, 
as  the  disease  proceeds,  a  nearer  and 
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nearer  approximation  of  them  to  the  eye  is  necessary,  to  enable 
the  patient  to  distinguish  them ;  and,  at  last,  they  cannot  be  recog- 
nised at  alL  Before  useful  vision  is  entirely  lost,  patients  can  only 
perceive  objects  when  held  very  close  to  the  eye  and  to  one  side.  It 
has  been  observed  that  before  the  change  in  the  cornea  is  very  much 
marked,  there  is  an  unusual  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  which^ 
in  a  well-lighted  room  at  night,  has  been  compared  to  the  sparkling 
of  a  diamond,  and  adds  exceedingly  to  the  expression  of  the  eyes. 

Causes, — ^The  recorded  experience  of  several  authorities,  namely,  of 
Dr.  Farre,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Mr.  Square  of  Plymouth,  and  others,  leaves 
little  doubt  that,  in  some  cases,  excessive  weeping  has  been  the  ex- 
citing cause  to  which  the  disease  was  traceable  ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  congestion  of  the  eyes,  combined  with  compression  of 
the  globes,  is  highly  ^Etvourable  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Fr.  Jaeger  of  Vienna,  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
of  Glasgow,  of  Dr.  Jacob  of  Dublin,  and  of  Mr.  W.  White  Coooper 
of  London,  it  appears  that  this  disease,  in  some  circumstances  at 
least,  is  a  result  of  true  comeitis,  more  especially  in  persons  of  an 
enfeebled  constitution  with  a  low  condition  of  nervous  energy.  The 
cornea  being  rendered  opaque  and  enfeebled  by  the  inflammation, 
yields  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the 
eye,  and  the  opacity  disappears.  In  several  cases  in  which  oppor« 
tunities  have  occurred  of  examining  the  state  of  the  cornea  after 
death,  it  has  been  found  of  the  usual  thickness  at  its  circumference, 
but  very  much  thinner  at  its  apex,  and  the  laminsd  less  movable 
than  natural 

TrecUment, — If  the  views  above  stated  be  correct  regarding  the 
cause  of  this  disease,  the  proper  treatment  consists,  iirst,  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  comeitis,  and  afterwards  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  in- 
crease by  the  use  of  local  stimulants,  together  with  suitable  treatment 
for  the  general  healtL  Some  ophthalmic  surgeons  have  thought  that 
this  treatment,  where  it  was  not  successful  in  diminishing,  yet  re- 
tarded the  increase  of  the  prominence.  Dr.  Pickford  has  published 
an  account  of  cases  in  which  relief  was  obtained  by  a  course  of  pur- 
gatives and  emetics.  Tonics,  with  counter-irritation,  have  also  been 
used,  and,  some  have  thought,  with  advantage.  Bemoval  of  the 
crystalline  lens  has  been  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the 
refractive  power  of  the  eye ;  but  although  in  one  case,  operated  upon 
by  Sir  William  Adam,  the  sight  was  improved,  still  the  proceeding 
has  not  been  found  useful.  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  in  some  cases  had  recourse 
to  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  pupil,  so  that  it  may  not  be  op- 
posite to  the  part  where  the  cornea  is  most  changed.  He  effects  this 
by  puncturing,  with  a  needle,  the  cornea  near  its  circumference  be- 
tween the  outer  and  under  aspect  of  the  eye ;  he  then  introduces  a 
hook  through  the  wound,  draws  down  the  pupillary  margin  of  the 
iris,  and  brings  a  small  portion  of  it  through  the  wound,  so  as  to 
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draw  down  the  pupil ;  and  tbe  object  then   ia  to  obtain  a 

the  iria  to  the  wound  in  the  cornea. 


aCLEHOTITIB,  C 
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e  ta  redness,  which  n 
raoter,  and  formed  of  ai 


Fig.  294. 


Si/mptonu. — The  pain  is  of  a  severe,  agonizing,  dnll,  pnlatn*  ^ 

raoter,  affecting  not  only  the  eye,  but    tlie   temjilo  «ndil!ibt^ 

around  the  orbit,  constituting  what    is    called  the  ciretimortoul  jm 

It  is  attended  with  a  moat  dlitressing  sense   of  fulnes  in  Um  t^ 

and  tenderness  on  presanre,  and   has  thia    distioguiiluiig 

that  although  unceasing,  it  ia  greatlj  agg^avIlt<^d  during  thi  b^ 

Q  esaniiuatioQ  is  found  to  b«  of  •  <U1^ 

mil  vessels   under    the  coajnnotin,  Ml^ 

dient   to  the  movemeuta  of  tit 

junctiva ;    and     iuat«ad  of  ^Mf* 

ticulated     as     in     coujtmetlnlk  (■ 

radiated  or  xonnlar.     There  i«  i"W 

of  the  cornea,  and  dimnoH  of  vim 

and  the   movements  of  the  p^< 

sluggish.  Tliere  is  no  locbrynMOM;* 

the  contrary,   pittients    coinplaa  4 

feeling   of  gCi^n«as  and  dryata,  Ai 

ia  little  intolerance   of  li^t,  W 

pupil  is  hut  very  slightly  contracted.     The  disease  is  often  oo«i* 

with  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  constituting  cstarri>0'4b«MM 

ophthalmia  ;  anil  in  this  case  there  ia  profuse  lachrymaCinii, 

tolerance  of  light,  and  the  sandy  pain.     Occasionally  it  i» 

with  some  degree  of  iritis,  and  in  thia  state  also  there  is  ia 

of  light,  and  the  pupil  ia  geoerally  more  contracted.     A 

degree  of  irritative  fever  uaually  acconipanies  thia 

Scat  of  t/ie  Biseaie. — The  inflammation  has  its  sent  i 
coat  and  in  the  tunica  albuginea ;  but  frequently  other 
as  the  conjunctiva  and  iria,  become  also  involved. 

Treatment. — la  this  disease,  cenatitutional  as  well 
ment  is  necessary  ;  the  former  consisting,  especially  iu  s 
where  there  is  constitutional  disturbance,  in  the  employtnetttafl 
gativea,  antimonials,  low  diet,  and  calomel  and  opium  at 
the  latter,  in  that  of  local  depletion  by  leeches,  yrajrat.  fan 
blister  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ear,  and  the  ap{£^ 
of  belladonna  to  the  temple  and  around  the  eye  at  night. 

CAT.UUtaO-RHEUUATIC  OFHTH.ll.in A. 

Seat  of  tlie  Di^caae. — Both  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  miijw* 
are  involved,  and  are  usually  attacked  stmultoncoosly ;  ttrnK 
diaeaae  is  fuiU  to  ho  a  compound  of  sclerotitis  and  conjuncttvilii- 
very  frequently  extends  also  to  the  cornea  atid  iria,  prodi 
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by  which  vision  is  in  miiny  cases  greatljr  impaired,  and  in  aome  in- 
stances entirely  lost. 

Symptoms. — In  this  disease  the  patient  has,  as  in  cases  of  con- 
junctivitis, the  sandy  pain,  or  the  feeling  of  sand  betveeu  the  eye- 
ball and  eyelids ;  reticular  redness,  constituted  by  vessels  movable 
on  moving  the  conjunctiva ;  lachrymation  ;  discharge  of  mucus, 
very  rarely  of  pus ;  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  in  the  morning ;  iu- 
tolerance  of  light ;  swelling  of  the  palpebrte,  and  sometimes  che- 
mosis ;  and,  as  in  cases  of  sclerotitis,  the  agonizing  circumorbital 
pain,  and  pain  in  the  eyeball ;  a  feeling  that  the  eyeball  is  too  large 
for  the  orbit ;  the  radiated  or  zonular  redneaa,  deep-seated,  and  formed 
by  vessels  which  are  not  obedient  to  the  movements  given  to  the  con- 
junctiva; a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  tenderness  on  pressure;  and 
violent  irritative  fever.  If  there  be  cbemosis,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  perceive  the  radiated  or  zonular  redness.  The  pain  proceeding 
from  the  scleroticcoat,  although  unceasing,  is  greatly  increased  during 
the  night ;  the  sandy  pun  is,  on  the  other  hand,  greatest  iu  the 
morning.  The  cornea  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  involved,  becoming 
the  subject  of  ulceration,  or  of  onyx  or  effusion  of  pas  between  its 
lamellte — a  very  alarming  condition,  as  the  pus  of  an  onyx  in  this 
form  of  ophthalmia  is  very  rarely  absorbed.  The  iris  also  is  very 
frequently  involved  ;  its  colour  changing,  the  motions  of  the  pupil 
becoming  sluggit^h,  and  the  pupil  contracted.  If  the  disease  does  not 
subside,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  pupil  becoming  obliterated.  Such 
are  some  of  the  distressing  results  in  unfavourable  cases  of  this  disease. 

Treaiment. — In  addition  to  the  treatment  for  sclerotitis  already 
described,  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  affection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, to  resort  to  the  remedies  pro]>er  for  conjunctival  inflammation, 
namely,  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  sclerotic  coat  (aud 
the  greater  the  chemosis,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  this  pro- 
ceeding), the  use  of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  touch- 
ing the  margins  of  the  eyelids  at  bedtime  with  the  ointment  of  red 
precipitate,  prepared  as  formerly  directed. 

CHOBDIDITia 

Symptomt. — An  important  symptom  of  this  disease  is  alteration 
of  the  colour  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  alteration  being  usually 
proportioned  to  the  severity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  disease  ;  the  white  '^' 
of  the  eye  is  changed  to  a  bluish  or 
purj>lish  hue,  produced  by  the  cho- 
roid   coat  shining  through   the  at- 
tenuated parts  in  front  of  it.    There 
is  redness  which  presents  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  not    being    perceptible 
over  the  whole  of  the  white  of  the 


eje,  but  confiaed  to  one  aspect,  and  of  having  the  appcaranoe  of  bein 
formed  hj  a  broad  set  of  vessels  branching  out  towards  the  oodJoih 
tion  of  tiie  sclerolio  coat  and  the  cornea.  In  the  coone  of  tim 
protrusion  takes  place  at  the  discoloured  part  The  cornea  ogusll 
becomes  slightly  opaque,  hut  the  opacity  la  generally  confined  to  th 
aspect  towards  the  protmsioQ.  DispUoement  of  the  papil  is  a  n 
markable  symptom ;  and  in  some  cases  it  oocnn  to  snoh  a  d^rae  ■ 
to  bring  the  pupil  nearly  behind  the  corneal  oonjunctioo.  I^iiii,  i 
the  early  stage,  is  sometimes  very  slight,  but  when  the  diatension  u 
swelling  of  Ute  eye  become  considerable,  it  is  perfectly  agonizing  i 
the  eye,  and.  In  most  cases,  over  the  side  of  the  head  also,  oonsdtutiD 
what  is  called  hemlorania.  There  is  Intolerance  of  light  and  epiphon 
The  vision  is  very  differently  affected  in  different  oaaee ;  in  mso 
it  is  impaired  by  dimness,  before  any  other  symptom  is  paa| 
tible ;  in  some  it  is  soon  entirely  lost ;  and  in  others,  it  remaiiM  t 
a  considerable  d^ree  for  some  time  after  the  eyeball  haa  become  ei 
larged  and  its  colour  altered.  The  appearance  of  flashea  or  qxiksi 
light  called  photopsla,  aud  that  partial  defect  of  vision  called  hem 
opaia,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  only  half  ac  part  of  an  obja 
can  be  distingulBhed  at  a  time,  are  both  often  early  symptoms, 

Trealment. — The  principal  remedies  are,  in  some  cases,  puigatiTe 
which  are  especially  serviceable  ;  antimonlals,  and  the  vapour  bath 
local  depletion  by  leeches,  which,  in  order  to  be  beneficial,  must  I 
very  copious  ;  counter-irritation  ;  and  when  the  diaeaae  has  beooa 
chronic,  if  the  distension  be  great,  paracenteeia  oculi  through  tl 
sclerotic  and  choroid  coat,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  watery  secntic 
underneath  the  latter,  and  between  it  and  the  retin&.  When  tl 
active  stage  is  over,  the  use  of  tonics,  more  espe<n&lly  the  pi^V" 
tions  of  quinine  and  iron,  either  alone  or  combined,  ia  reaorted  to  «it 
advantage. 


In  the  acute  form  of  this  awfully  painful  disease,  the  ontwv 
appearances  of  inflammation  are  not  perceptible,  until  other  textun 
have  become  involved  along  with  the  retina.  The  patient  at  fir 
feels  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  pressure  and  tension,  whi<A  is  nc 
aucceeded  by  most  excruciating  deep-seated  pain.  The  pain  is  pa 
sating,  aggravated  by  the  recumbent  posture,  by  the  motion  ti  tl 
eye,  or  by  the  least  motion  of  the  body ;  it  soon  extends  to  tl 
head,  and  becomes  so  great  as  to  be  almost  intolerable,  and  ena  t 
produce  delirium.  The  vision  is  very  early  diniiniahed,  and  ni 
quickly  becomes  more  and  more  impaired,  until  it  is  lost  h 
tolerance  of  light  is  an  early  symptom,  which,  however,  nsnsll 
subsides  before  the  pupil  becomes  closed.  The  patient  comidaiM< 
a  most  distressing  and  annoyiug  sensation  of  fiery  spectra,  and  I  ^ 
knowu  this  symptom  to  continue  even  after  the  pupil  beoama  w6n 
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closed.  The  pninl  soon  losee  its  black  appearance,  and  oloeea  without 
undergoiDg  any  alteration  in  ite  shape  or  situatioa;  but  before  it 
closee,  the  retina  is  perfectly  iDBeosible  to  lighL  The  iris  uadergoea 
changes  of  colour,  which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned.  The  cornea 
loses  its  shining  appearance,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  other  tex- 
tures of  the  eye  becomes  perceptibia  In  addition  to  these  local 
symptoms  the  patient  is  distressed  with  violent  symptomatic  fever. 

Treatment. — Purgatives,  antimoniala,  and  the  use  of  mercury  so  far 
as  to  afiect  the  system,  are  the  general  remedies ;  and  local  depletion 
by  leechee,  rest  of  the  eye,  exclusion  of  light,  counter-irritation,  and 
the  application  of  belladonna,  constitute  the  local  applications ;  and 
they  require  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  fol- 
lowed  out  very  enei^tically  ;  otherwise,  total  loss  of  vision  is  likely 
to  be  the  result 


Iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iria,  a  very  common  aSectton,  may 
be,  as  to  its  intensity,  acute  or  chronic, — a  distinction  of  great 
importance ;  as  to  its  origin,  idiopathic  or  traumatic  j  and  as  to  its 
cause,  it  may  be  unconnected  with  any  constitutional  affection,  or  it 
may  be  induced  and  modified  by  some  specifie  taint  or  diathesis, 
esjiecially  by  syphilis,  scrofula,  and  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis. 
Though  variously  modified  by  these  different  constitutional  causes,  as 
inflammations  of  other  textures  often  are,  it  is  no  doubt  one  and  the 
same  affection. 

ACUTE  IRITIS. 

Stftnptoma. — Pain  in  the  eye  is  commonly  one  of  the  early  symp- 
toms- In  some  cases  the  pain  is  slight,  iu  otheia  severe  ;  aod  when 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  the  patient  sufiers 
from  circumorbttal  pain  increased  greatly  during  the  night :  this, 
however,  does  not  depend  on  the  iritis.  Zonular  redness  around  the 
uiargin  of  the  cornea  is  a  very  characteristic  symptom.  It  is  produced 
by  minute,  closely  compacted  vessels 
in    the  sclerotic    coat,  running  in  ^'U-  298- 

radii  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea 
towards  the  orbital  margin,  deepest 
in  colour  close  to  the  cornea.  The 
extent  and  depth  of  colour  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  severity  of  tbe 
disease.  Sometimes  this  zonular 
sclerotitis,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
separated  from  the  circumference  of 

the  cornea  by  a  grey  line,  which  in  some  instances  encircles  the  wholo 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  in  others  only  a  part  of  it.  The 
vessels  of  this  zonular  sclerotitis  are  not  obedient  to  movements  com- 
municated to  the  conjunctiva;  but  when  the  conjunctiva  becomea 
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involved,  veausia  of  a  mach  larger  tdze  are  obaerrable,  having  a  reti 
oulated  arrangement,  and  bang  obedient  to  the  movements  oommniii 
cated  by  the  finger  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  ^'"jlm-  to  those  seen  i 
oonjunctivitis  when  that  affection  presents  itaelf  aa  a  printaiy  diaeati 
Another  eymptoiu  is  dimness  of  vision  inoreasing  as  the  Hiftwuw  pn 
ceeds.  For  tome  time,  objects  are  seen  as  throngh  a  piece  of  game  < 
a  mist ;  but  the  dimness  may  continue  to  inoi^eaae  until  it  ends  i 
total  blindneas.  Kameroas  grey  or  dark  moscte  are  perceived,  whic 
indicate  that  the  inflammation  baa  extended  to  the  choroid  coat,  i 
wilt  be  ondeTBtood  from  vhat  baa  been  previoosl^  naentioned.  Ii 
tolerance  of  light  is  a  nsoal,  though  not  an  invariable  ^mptom,  an 
when  present,  is  accompanied  with  laohrjrmation. 

Change  of  appearance  and  discoloration  of  the  iris  are  strikin 
symptoma  The  first  change  is,  that  the  iris  loses  its  brilliant^  sn 
presents  a  dull  appearance,  "  absorbing  the  rays  of  light  instead  < 
refiecting  them,"  as  an  excellent  author  has  remarked.  The  kind  c 
discoloration  varies  aooording  to  the  natural  coloor  of  the  iria  I 
the  iris  he  naturally  grey  or  blue,  it  acquires  a  greenish  hue;  i 
brown,  hazel,  or  dark-coloured,  it  changes  but  little  in  the  early  stag 
of  the  disease,  but  afterwards  acquires  a  reddish-brown  ting&  Tlia 
changes  are  oaused  by  the  increased  vascularity  and  the  deposition  c 
fibrin  into  its  substance  or  on  its  posterior  surface.  Other  symptoii 
observable  about  the  iris  are,  that  the  pupil  becomes  contracted,  it 
motion  slu^ish,  and  eventually  perhaps  entirely  lost.  L3rmph  i 
effused  on  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  into  the  posterior  cfaambei 
and  sometimes  into  the  anterior  ;  and  there  are  adhesions  of  the  iris  t 
the  capsule  of  the  lena  The  aqueous  humour  becomes  turbid,  soi 
the  cornea  losing  its  sparkling  appearance  becomes  cloady  and  han 
Such  are  the  usual  symptoms  when  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  iiii 
or  when  that  texture  is  the  focus  of  the  inflammation  ;  but  wha 
iritis  is  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  other  texture^  a 
the  choroid,  sclerotic  or  conjunctival  covering,  or  the  cornea,  tb 
symptoms  will  be  mixed  up  with  those  of  inflammation  of  the  in 
volved  tissues. 

TreiUment. — The  principal  objects  umed  at  by  treatment  are,  i 
subdue  the  inflammation ;  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  lymph,  and  h 
promote  its  absorption  when  eSiised  ;  to  prevent  contraction  of  th 
pupil,  and  to  promote  its  dilatation  when  contracted  ;  to  pievai 
adhemons ;  and  in  many  cases  to  subdue  the  pain,  which  is  aometime 
exceedingly  distressing.  The  best  means  for  fulfilling  theea  indies 
tions  are,  local  depletion  by  means  of  leeches  ;  antimonials ;  the  na 
of  mercury,  carried  to  an  extent  to  affect  the  system,  and  that  a 
speedily  aa  possible,  this  being  the  most  valuable  remedy  of  all,  so 
only  for  preventing  the  effusion,  but  also  for  promoting  the  afaeoip 
tion  of  lymph ;  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the  templea  at  night 
connter-irritation  by  means  of  blisters  behind  the  ear  after  depletion 
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rest  of  the  eye ;  exclusion  of  light ;  rest  of  body,  and  due  regulation 
of  the  diet  and  of  the  bowek.  Calomel  is  the  preparation  of  mercury 
preferred,  and  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  pain,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  it  is  used  in  combination  with  opium. 

CHROKIC   IRITia 

Symptoms. — The  principal  symptoms  are,  a  dull  condition  of  the 
iris,  slight  change  of  colour,  sluggishness  in  the  movements,  and 
eventually  perhaps  a  motionless  condition  of  the  iris,  with  irregu- 
larity and  thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  pupil,  adhesions  to  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  and  impairment  of  vision.  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  iritis  from  other  inflammatory 
affections,  the  appearance  of  the  iris,  the  state  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
condition  of  the  iris  as  to  motion,  are  important  points  for  obser- 
vation. 

Treatment, — The  indications  of  treatment  are  best  fulfilled  by  the 
use  of  mercury,  which,  however,  is  given  more  sparingly  than  in  acute 
iritis,  and  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  tonics,  and  the 
application  of  belladonna  round  the  orbit.  In  recent  cases,  the 
benefit  of  giving  mercury  internally,  together  with  the  outward  appli- 
cation of  belladonna,  is  often  very  great ;  the  one  remedy,  by  dilating 
the  pupil,  keeps  up  tension  on  adhesions  that  may  have  formed,  while 
the  other  weakens  them  by  promoting  absorption. 

TRAUMATIC  IRITIS. 

Traumatic  iritis  may  be  the  result  of  wound  of  the  iris  or  of  the 
lodgment  in  it  of  some  foreign  matter,  such  as  a  bit  of  stone,  metal, 
or  some  other  hard  substance.  This  variety  is  always  acute,  and  in 
addition  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  common  acute  iritis,  there  will  be 
found  others  varying  in  different  cases  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury  exciting  the  inflammation.  The  treatment,  therefore,  will  com- 
prehend the  use  of  remedies  suitable  for  both  these  classes  of  symp- 
toms. If  the  irritant  be  very  small,  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain, 
unless  its  removal  could  be  very  easily  effected  ;  but  when  it  is  likely 
to  cause  destruction  of  the  tissue,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed ; 
otherwise  the  remedies  for  subduing  the  inflammation  will  be  used 
with  little  advantage. 

RHEUMATIC   IRITIS. 

The  other  forms  of  iritis  are  rheumatic,  arthritic,  syphilitic,  and 
scro^lous.  They  are  readily  distinguished,  and  in  addition  to  other 
remedies,  require  the  treatment  proper  to  the  diathesis  in  which  each 
takes  place. 


Hill 


«  situatiou  of  which  ia  estenial  to  Ui^^^^H 

TRUE  CATARACn^        i 

True  cataracts,  when  claaaified  with  referen 
airaugcd  into  idiopathic,  or  those  which  origin 
traumatic,  or  those  which  arise  from  injury  ;  ' 
their  a]i]icarance,  into  milkj,  piirnleiit,  Qocoi 
black,  &c  ;  and  when  with  reference  b>  their 
cular  part  affected,  into  lentienlar,  capsalar,  ( 
This  last  arrangement  is  the  most  iniportnnt  t 
of  Tiew ;  and  for  determining  the  kind  of  opQ 
able,  it  is  also  aecessary  to  attend  to  a  div-ision 
based  on  consistence,  namely,  into  liard  and  gq/, 

S!/mplo7}ts. — The  syraptonja  of  cataract  have, 
rity,  been  arranged  into  the  guijeelive,  coosiafe 
experienced  hy  the  patient,  and  the  obfective, 
changes  or  conditions  in  the  eye  observed  by  tb 
cipal  symptom  belonging  to  the  first  class  is  i 
lis  this  symptom  ia  common  to  cataract,  glauooi 
peculiarities  iu  the  case  of  cataract  must  for  tht 
be  minutely  obaerred  ;  they  are  the  following; 
sees  objects  as  if  a  thin  mist,  a  cloud,  or  pieo^ 
between  the  object  and  the  eye.  lu  the  earlioa 
is  only  perceptible  in  a  bright  light ;  and,  oom 
period,  although  vision  is  impeded  by  mistinea 
hecomen  distinct  in  the  evening,  or  in  a  roo] 
diminished  by  a  curtain  or  thin  blind  ;  and  a  p| 
ing,  while  he  looks  to  the  window,  a  distinct  pq 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  loses  it  comply 
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early  stage,  then,  the  perception  of  mistiness  is  lost,  and  vision  becomes 
distinct  in  a  dull  light,  or  when  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  belladonna,  or 
when  objects  are  looked  at  obliquely  or  slantingly ;  hence  patients 
are  observed  at  this  period  to  diminish  the  light  by  shading  the  eye 
with  the  hand,  and  to  hold  objects  above  or  below  the  axis  of  vision 
when  they  wish  to  see  them  with  distinctness.     As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, however,  the  defect  of  vision  increases,  and  the  dimness  is 
perceived  in  all  circumstances,  though  to  a  less  degree  under  those 
conditions  under  which  it  was  previously  imperceptible  :  eventually 
useful  vision  is  completely  lost ;  but  the  patient  does  not  become 
blind  so  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  light  firom  darkness,  as  in  some 
of  the  diseases  afterwards  to  be  described.     The  explanation  of  the 
above-mentioned  peculiarities  is  the  &ct,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  lenticular  cataracts,  opacity  commences  in  the  centre,  and  gradu- 
ally but  slowly  extends  to  the  circumference ;  and  in  the  contracted 
state  of  the  pupil,  caused  by  exposure  of  the  eye  to  a  bright  light,  or 
when  an  object  is  looked  at  directly  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  rays  fall 
on  the  opaque  portion  of  the  lens  ;  whereas,  in  a  dull  lights  or  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated  by  belladonna,  or  when  objects  are  looked  at  ob- 
liquely, the  rays  falling  towards  the  circumference  of  the  lens  are 
transmitted  by  the  transparent  portion,  and  distinct  vision  is  the  re- 
sult    In  a  very  rare  variety  of  lenticular  cataract,  opacity  commences 
at  the  circumference,  and  in  such  cases  vision  is  rendered  more  con- 
fused in  a  dull  lights  or  by  dilating  the  pupil.     Two  other  points  im- 
portant to  be  kept  in  view  for  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  are,  that 
objects  which  are  seen  are  in  no  case  iridescent,  and  that  the  obscurity 
does  not  vary  on  different  days,  but  in  similar  circumstances  remains 
constantly  the  same.     Such  are  the  subjective  symptoms,  as  they  have 
been  called,  or  those  referable  to  the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the 
patient.     The  principal  objective  symptoms,  or  those  observable  by 
the  surgeon,  are  the  following : — On  examination,  the  pupil,  instead 
of  presenting  its  natural  black  brilliant  appearance,  is  observed  to  be 
of  a  greyish  or  whitish  colour,  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  centre,  and  imperceptibly  blends  with 
the  surrounding  transparent  structure.     As  the  disease  advances,  this 
opacity  increases  in  density,  and  extends  more  towards  the  circum- 
ference.    It  can  be  detected  with  the  pupil  in  its  natural  condition ; 
but,  for  a  thorough  examination,  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  with 
belladonna.     The  colour  and  site  of  the  opacity  should  be  carefully 
observed ;  in  lenticular  cataract,  the  site  is  immediately  behind  the 
pupil,  whereas  in  some  other  affections  of  the  eye,  as,  for  example,  in 
glaucoma,  it  is  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  pupil,  appearing 
deep  in  the  vitreous  humour.     In  lenticular  cataract,  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  the  iris  may  be  seen  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  ring  sur- 
rounding the  opacity.    These  peculiarities,  if  the  form  of  the  opacity 
be  neither  convex  nor  concave,  and  its  appearance  nearly  uniform,  in- 


dicftte  that  the  cataract  is  lenticular,  and,  if  the  coloor  of  the  opadtf 
be  amber  or  dark  grey,  that  the  leus  is  hard ;  if  it  be  light  gnj,  that 
it  ia  soft.  If  the  form  of  the  opacity  be  oouvex,  the  site  of  the  cata- 
ract is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  in  that  case  it  appean 
immediately  behind  the  pupillary  margin,  and  preaents  a  dull  white, 
Dever  a  glistening  appearance.  If  the  opacity  be  concave,  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  capsule  ia  the  site  of  the  cataract,  which  will  then 
appear  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  pnpil,  and  will  be  fnrthw 
distinguished  by  opaque  streaks  radiating  from  the  ceatr&  The  iiis 
retains  its  mobility  in  cataract,  but  doee  not  in  general  exhibit  any 
<^  that  tremulous  motion  which  is  so  often  found  connected  with  cmt- 
genital  cataract,  where  it  is  usually  met  with  in  combination  widi 
oscillation  of  the  eyeb&lL  There  is  a  mode  of  examination  by  tlM 
refiection  of  light,  proposed  by  M.  Sanson,  and  called  the  eatoplTie 
teit,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  for  disg- 
nous  between  cataract,  glaucoma,  and  amaurosis.  For  the  applicatka 
of  this  test,  the  pupil  should  be  dilated  by  belladonna,  and  the 
patient  placed  in  a  dark  room.  "When  a  lighted  taper  is  moved 
before  the  eye  of  a  healthy  person,  three  images  of  it  may  be  obaerreiL 
First,  the  erect  image,  that  moves  upwards  when  the  candle  is  moved 
upwards,  and  that  is  produced  by  reflection  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
cornea  J  secondly,  another  erect  image,  produced  by  reflecticm  from 
the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  also  movea  upwaidi 
when  the  candle  moves  upwards  ,'  and  thirdly,  a  very  small  inverted 
image,  that  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  ctystalliM 
lens,  and  that  moves  downwards  when  the  caudle  is  raised  upwarda 
Sow  in  cataract,  the  inverted  image  ia  from  the  first  rendered  indis- 
tinct, and  soon  abolished ;  and  the  deep  erect  one  is  aoon  afterwards 
abolished  alsa"  In  glaucoma,  the  deep  erect  image  is  even  mon 
evident  than  in  the  sound  eye,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Tery  advanced 
stage  that  the  inverted  image  is  obliterated.  In  amaurosis,  all  the 
images  are  as  distinct  as  in  the  healthy  eye. 

TREATMEKT  OF   CATARACT  BT  OPSEATIOH. 

As  long  as  useful  vision  is  enjoyed  by  one  eye,  it  would  be  injudi- 
cious to  resort  to  operation ;  but  when  useful  vision  is  completely  IcMt, 
the  cataract  being  what  is  called  matured,  the  eye  being  in  other  re- 
spects perfectly  sound,  the  general  health  good,  any  inflammatoiy 
tendency  or  plethoric  state  of  the  general  system  which  may  hava 
existed  having  been  removed,  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  in  a  pro- 
per state,  the  patient  having  been  kept  at  rest  for  some  days,  the 
diet  restricted,  and  a  few  doses  of  saline  purgative  medicines  having 
been  taken  at  intervals,  recourse  may  be  bad  to  operation.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  prudent  to  operate  on  the  second  eye  until  aome 
time  has  elapsed  afler  the  operation  on  the  first  We  shall  tefer  to 
three  different  operations  for  the  cure  of  cataract,  namely,  the  ofie- 
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ration  of  Extraction,  that  of  Displacement,  and  that  of  Division.  As 
no  one  of  these  is  of  universal  application,  as  each  has  its  advantages, 
disadvantages,  and  dangers,  and  as  each  has  its  peculiar  recommendar 
tions  in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  requisite  that  all  three  be  dis- 
tinctly understood. 

OPERATION  OF  EXTRACTION. 

This  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  removal  of  hard  cataract ;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  only  operative  proceeding  proper  for  that  purpose. 
It  has  this  recommendation,  that,  when  success^l,  it  effectually  re- 
moves the  cataract ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  various  conditions, 
both  local  and  general,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  which  would 
render  it  so  extremely  difficult  or  hazardous,  that  they  are  considered 
as  decided  contra- indications ;  and  this  operation,  therefore,  is  pro- 
perly restricted  to  a  limited  class  of  cases. 

The  local  conditions  which  contra-iudicate  this  operation  even  in 
cases  of  hard  cataract  are  the  following  :  Adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  or  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens ;  a  small  size  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  either  from  natural  conformation  or  from  the  iris  being 
pressed  forward  by  a  large,  although  hard  lens  ;  so  small  a  palpebral 
aperture  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  expose  the  globe  of  the  eye  suf- 
ficiently ;  a  deep  position  of  the  globe  in  the  orbit — a  condition  which, 
as  well  as  that  last  mentioned,  would  prevent  the  surgeon  from  making 
the  section  of  the  cornea  in  a  proper  manner — preternatural  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  called  myosis  (from  /ivoi,  ocdudo),  and  its  remaining 
small  after  the  application  of  belladonna ;  a  soft  condition  of  the 
globe,  which  indicates  a  fluid  state  of  the  vitreous  humour — a  case  in 
which  an  operation  would  be  followed  by  the  immediate  or  gradual 
escape  of  that  humour,  and  consequent  complete  destruction  of  the 
eye— or  a  very  unusual  degree  of  firmness  of  the  globe,  which  indi- 
cates a  great  excess  of  vitreous  humour.  Of  the  general  conditions 
contra-indicating  extraction,  the  principal  are,  a  very  inflammatory, 
or  a  very  irritable  system,  either  of  which  would  be  likely  to  induce 
inflammatory  destruction  of  the  eye ;  a  very  feeble  state  of  body, 
which  would  in  all  probability  prevent  the  necessary  process  of  ad- 
hesion ;  cough,  asthma,  or  any  condition  of  the  lungs  or  heart,  attended 
with  difficulty  of  respiration.  Any  of  these  last-mentioned  conditions 
would  be  apt  to  cause  escape  of  vitreous  humour,  or  protrusion  of  the 
iris ;  and,  consequently,  the  operation  in  such  cases  would  be  very 
hazardous. 

Only  two  instruments  are  required  for  this  very  delicate  operation, 
the  knife  and  the  needle,  bent  at  the  point  and  fixed  in  a  handle,  or  the 
curette.  The  knife  usually  employed  is  that  of  Beer,  of  Vienna.  The 
pupil  being  very  moderately  dilated,  the  patient  seated  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  the  right  eye  covered  by  a  bandage,  if  the  left  eye  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  operation,  the  surgeon  places  himself  in  front  of  the 
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patient,  and  proceeds  Mcith  the  o|)cration.     This  hM  b 
three  stages  ;   namely,  lat.  Opening  the  cornea  with  t 
0|>euiug  the  ant«rtor  hemi»phet«   of    lh«    capmle . 
tmctbg  the  lens,  techuiciilly  culled  the  exit  of  the  lena. 

The  iwaiataut  stands  behind  the  patient,  holding  b>9  h 
the  upi>ei-  eyelid  with  the  fure  and  middle  fingen,  tad  J 
the  same  time  in  fixing  the  eye  by  gentle  pr^amre  on  I 
The  surgeon  then  depresses  the  lower  eyelid,  and  fuithsj 
keeping  tjie  eye  steady  by  the  fore  and  middle  fijigcn  I 
hand,  the  middle  finger  renting  on  the  canucula  UoyM 
knife  being  held  as  a  pen,  with  the  edge  upwards,  its  puatj 
on  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  close  to  the  troDsrene^ 
k,  at  the  distance  of  about  the  twentieth  of  an  iaca 
sclerotic  coat ;  and  lest  the  knife  should  be  sent  between  dJ 
of  the  oomea  instead  of  into  tlie  autcrior  chamber,  it  shoal 
enters  the  anterior  chamber,  be  held  perpendicular  lo  thef 
the  cornea,  as  if  the  object  were  to  send  it  against  the  i^ 
tration  of  the  cornea  having  been  eSected — in  other  word^j 

of  the  knife  having  been  sent  into  the  anterior  chajuber 4 

is  t)ien  directed  towards  the  temple,  eo  as  to  make  the  hM 
knife  parallel  to  the  iris,  and  the  knife  is  then  steadily  4 
until  it  reach  the  point  of  exit,  and  connter-puDctoatioo  U 
then,  the  eye  being  still  commanded  by  the  surgoou,  who  J 
down  his  middle  finger  to  the  lower  eyelid,  ajid  diracta  thi 
to  remove  the  pressure  htim  the  globe,  the  knife  is  carrira 
section  of  the  cornea  be  accomplished.  Tbia  finifihes  the  | 
of  the  oi>eratioR.  The  moment  the  section  of  the  oomettii^ 
the  upper  eyelid  should  be  allowed  to  fidl  down,  the  ^d)A 
and  the  eye  to  rest  for  a  few  seconds.  The  errors  to  faj 
against  during  this  stage  are,  sending  the  knife  between  tl| 
of  the  cornea  instead  of  into  the  anterior  chamber,  voandid 
with  the  point  of  tlio  knife  on  completing  punctuation,  iiij| 
nose  by  not  holding  the  handle  saQiciently  back  to  the  Ut 
counter-punctuation  has  been  effected,  wounding  the  iris  ImJ 
of  the  knife  in  completing  the  section  of  the  cornea,  or  il 
the  koifo  onwards  to  the  jwint  of  exit,  and  att«mptine  t^ 
the  flap  by  cutting  a  flap  either  by  raising  tlie  knife,  at  I 
any  proceeding  except  that  of  sending  it  directly  onwaHa  ^ 
iug  counter-punctuation.  The  sending  the  knife  onwards  j 
the  flap,  whereas  the  cousequcnce  of  endeavouring  to  cat  a  M 
be  to  separate  the  bock  of  the  blade  of  the  knife  frrnn  j 
portion  of  the  cornea  below,  thus  allowing  the  aqnoona  1 
escape,  and  thereby  causing  the  iris  to  fall  forward  on  the  i 
knife.  Too  much  pi-essure  on  the  globe  would  mlao  smd  t 
iris.  The  eyelids  should  then  bo  gently  oiiemod,  ■ 
divided  in  a  crucial  form  by  the  needle  or  the  ""retjw    I 
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care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  iris.  This  finishes  the  second  stage. 
The  eyelids  should  again  be  allowed  to  close  for  a  few  seconds,  during 
which  time  the  patient  must  be  careful  not  to  compress  the  eye  by 
straining  or  pressing  with  the  lids.  The  surgeon  then  raises  the  upper 
eyelid  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  directs  the  patient  to  look 
down  towards  his  nose,  and  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible  presses 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball,  and  thus  dislodges  the  lens,  sending 
it  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thence  through 
the  section  of  the  cornea,  after  which  a  very  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  edges  of  the  cut  portion  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  effected,  and  the 
eyelids  closed  ;  and  this  finishes  the  third  or  last  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  pressure  by  which  dislodgment  is  accomplished  must  be 
applied  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  lens  is  through  the  pupil,  lest  otherwise  the 
hyoloid  membmne  should  be  ruptured,  and  the  vitreous  humour 
allowed  to  escape.  Both  eyes  sho\ild  be  covered  with  a  very  light 
covering,  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  folds  of  soft,  thin 
linen,  secured  by  a  single  turn  of  a  bandage  or  ribbon,  to  which  the 
folds  of  linen  should  be  fixed.  By  these  appliances  the  eyelids  will 
be  preserved  motionless  and  closed.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
bed,  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  elevated  ;  and 
this  position  must  be  continued  for  some  days  :  he  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  sneezing,  or  coughing,  or  holding  down  his  head ;  his  food 
must  be  of  the  most  unstimulating  nature,  and  given  for  some  days 
in  extremely  small  quantity,  and  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  require 
mastication ;  every  judicious  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  in- 
flammation, or  to  subdue  it,  if  it  should  supervene ;  the  eyelids  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  opened  for  five  or  six  days ;  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  a  dark  room,  and  every  cause  of  excitement  avoided  ;  and 
not  before  two  weeks  at  least,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  should 
the  eyes  be  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and  even  then,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  and  only  to  a  dull  light 

DI8PLACEMEKT. 

The  operation  of  disptacemevU,  formerly  called  couching^  the  most 
ancient  operation  for  cataract,  should  only  be  performed  in  cases  of 
hard  cataract,  in  which  extraction  is  contra-indicated  by  some  of  the 
conditions  already  mentioned.  We  shall  refer  to  two  vaiieties  of  this 
operation,  namely,  depreadon,  and  redinaiion;  the  object  aimed  at 
in  each  being  the  removal  of  the  opaque  lens  from  the  axis  of  vision. 
Each  operation  consists  of  three  stages,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
are  common  to  both,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  described  ;  and  after- 
wards we  shall  explain  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  third  stage  of 
each  separately.  The  instrument  generally  preferred  for  these  opera- 
tions is  Scarpa's  needle.  The  pupil  having  been  dilated  by  bella- 
donna, the  patient  placed  on  a  low  chair,  with  his  head,  upper  eyelid. 
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and  eyeB  aecored  bj  an  BHistant,  aa  in  the  opermtion  of  extraction, 
siirgeon,  seated  on  a  ohair  higher  than  that  on  which  his  patient  i 
holds  the  lower  eyelid  and  the  eye  by  the  fore  and  middle  fingN 
one  band,  takes  hold  of  the  needle  as  he  would  of  a  pencil  with 
right  hand,  if  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  the  left  eyt, 
with  the  left  if  on  the  right  eye,  and  holding  it  horizontaUy  w 
the  convexity  upwards,  inserts  it  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  beli 
the  corneal  conjunetion,  precisely  in  the  cental  transTorae  »^'«  of 
eye,  and  gently  seads  in  the  needle  until  the  laQoe-abaped  part  a 
has  passed  through  the  choroid  into  the  Titreons  humour.  Thiso 
pletee  the  first  stage  of  the  operation.  The  abore-mentioned  di«ti 
from  the  corneal  conjunction  is  selected  to  avoid  the  ciliary  prom 
on  one  hand  and  the  retina  on  the  other ;  and  the  central  transrc 
axis,  to  avoid  the  two  branches  into  which  the  long  ciliary  ut 
divides  abont  three-tenths  of  an  inch  behind  the  margin  trf' 
cornea.  In  the  second  stage,  the  point  of  the  instrument  ia  m 
to  divide  the  whole  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  ;  it  is  tl 
brought  nnder  the  lens  into  the  poeterior  chamber,  and  the  poinl 
the  needle,  formerly  turned  forward  to  divide  the  posterior  portioc 
the  capsule,  is,  while  in  the  posterior  chamber,  directed  backwai 
and  the  whole  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  ia  divided.  I 
completes  the  division  of  the  capeale,  and  the  aeoond  stage  of ' 
operation.  The  third  stage  of  depression  is  comnieiiced  by  plae 
the  concavity  of  the  needle  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lens,  and  tl 
by  gentle  manipulation  the  cataract  is  pressed  downwards,  ami 
little  outwards  and  backwards  into  the  vitreooa  humour.  The  nee 
should  not  be  moved  for  a  minute  or  two  j  and  before  withdrawi 
it,  the  operator  should  carefully  observe  that  the  cataract  doe  i 
re-ascend,  lest  it  should  be  necessary  to  depress  it  again.  If  redi 
tion  be  the  operation  to  be  performed,  the  concave  part  of  the  oee 
is  placed  agmnst  the  front  of  the  lens,  a  little  above  its  centre,  and 
gentle  manipnlation  ia  made  to  &11  backwards  and  a  little  doi 
wards,  and  outwards.  It  is  thns  made  to  recline  or  &U  back, 
anterior  sur&ce  being  turned  upwards. 

OPERATION  OP  DrVISION. 

The  operation  of  division — named  also  the  operation  for  pTomoti 

absorption,  and  the  operation  for  dissolution  of  the  cataract ianutal 

for  cases  of  fluid,  and  also  of  soft  cataracts,  and  may  be  performed 
division  either  through  the  sclerotic  coat  or  through  the  corn 
The  object  aimed  at  in  this  operation  is  to  subject  the  cataract 
the  influence  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  has  the  property  of  d 
solving  it.  The  mode  of  admitting  the  hnmonr  into  contect  with  t 
lens  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  solution,  differs  in  t 
two  varieties  of  the  operation.  Except  in  the  case  of  fluid  calan 
the  operation  requires  to  be  performed  more  than  once;  but,  wh 
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properly  performed  in  suitable  cases,  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  the 
desired  result. 

Division  through  the  Sclerotica, — ^The  patient  should  be  as  carefully 
prepared  for  this  operation  as  for  displacement,  and  the  eyelids  and 
eye  secured  in  the  same  manner..  The  same  instrument  is  used,  and 
the  operations  are  in  all  respects  the  same  until  the  needle  is  intro- 
duced into  the  posterior  chamber.  The  convexity  of  the  needle 
should  then,  by  a  partial  revolution  on  its  own  axis,  be  directed  for- 
wards, and  in  that  position  sent  inwards,  until  it  is  distinctly  seen 
through  the  pupil ;  when  by  cautious  manipulation,  the  front  of  the 
capsule,  over  a  space  rather  larger  than  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil, 
should  be  cut  into  shreds.  Complete  mutilation  of  the  capsule,  to 
this  extent,  is  desirable.  Mere  penetration  would  not  be  sufficient, 
as  re-union  might  take  place ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  destroy  the 
whole  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  would  be  imprudent,  as  the  lens 
might  then  fall  forward  on  the  iris.  If  the  cataract  be  fluid,  it  will 
escape  into  the  aqueous  humour,  cause  a  cloudy  appearance,  and  be 
ultimately  absorbed,  and  no  further  operation  will  be  required.  The 
surgeon  should  content  himself  with  the  mutilation  of  the  capsule  at 
the  first  operation,  and  in  two  or  three  months  the  needle  should  be 
again  introduced,  and  carried  inwards  in  the  same  manner;  and  then 
by  gentle  movements  with  the  needle,  part  of  the  lens  may  be  broken 
down,  and  if  perfectly  sofb,  be  sent  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  In  using  the  needle  to  break  down  the  lens,  it  is  very 
necessary  not  to  send  its  point  too  far  back,  lest  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  capsule  be  woimded,  which  would  lead  to  opacity,  and  thus  con- 
stitute capsular  cataract. 

Division  through  the  cornea^  named  kercUonyxis,  is  by  many  con- 
sidered less  hazardous  than  division  through  the  sclerotic  coat, 
inasmuch  as  fewer  coats  are  wounded.  The  pupil  must  be  previously 
dilated  j  the  needle  should  be  of  a  smaller  size,  having  the  round  part, 
which  is  in  the  wound  of  the  cornea  during  the  last  stage  of  the 
operation,  of  increasing  thickness,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  The  needle  should  be  introduced  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea — ^the  temporal  aspect  being  in 
general  the  most  convenient — and  sent  through  the  pupiL  At  the 
first  operation,  the  surgeon  should  not  do  more  than  effect  mutilation 
of  the  capsule  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  size  of  the  pupiL  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  and  a  portion  of 
the  lens  having  been  broken  down  by  lateral  movements  with  the 
needle,  the  fragments  may  be  brought  forward  by  movements  of  the 
needle,  with  its  concavity  forward.  In  this  as  in  the  former  operation, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the 
capsule. 

Division  by  drilling. — ^This  modification  of  the  operation  of  divi- 
sion was  first  suggested  and  practised  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  considers 
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it  particnlarly  adapted  for  cases  of  capsular  or  capsnlo-lenticuli 
cataract,  produced  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  iris  to  th 
capsule,  in  which  adhesions  have  been  prodaced.  A  fine,  strugti 
needle  is  sent  through  the  cornea  near  its  margin,  and,  passing  through 
the  pupil,  is  made  to  penetrate  the  capsule  and  enter  the  lens  to  th 
depth  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  ;  the  handle  is  then  made  t 
rotate  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the  point  act  ai 
a  drill,  after  which  the  instrument  is  withdrawn.  The  operation  h 
repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  on  each  repetition  of  i 
a  new  part  of  the  capsule  and  the  lens  is  selected  for  the  drilling. 

SPURIOUS  CATARACT. 

Spurious  cataract  is  constituted  by  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  n 
a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  I 
the  lymph  have  a  flocculent  appearance,  it  is  termed  floocnkoi 
fibrinous  cataract ;  if  that  of  a  small  white  clot  adherent  to  the  papil, 
and  generally  also  to  the  capsule,  the  term  is  clotted  fibrinous  csta- 
ract ;  if  it  consist  of  a  bar  extending  across  the  pupil,  it  is  called 
trabecular  fibrinous  cataract ;  if  purulent  matter  be  entangled  in  the 
lymph,  purulent  cataract ;  if  blood  be  entangled  in  it,  sanguindou 
cataract ;  or  if  part  of  the  membrane  which  retains  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  become  detached  in  consequence  of  injur j,  and  adherent  to 
the  capsule  which  is  rendered  opaque  by  inflammation,  induced  pro- 
bably by  the  same  injury,  it  is  termed  pigmentons  cataract. 

THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  which  htTe 
ali'eady  resulted  from  what  that  truly  great  ophthalmic  surgeon,  Mr. 
Bowman,  has  called  "  tbe  immortal  invention  of  the  ophthaimoeoope 
})y  Helmholtz."  An  excellent  writer  has  given  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  instrument,  and  the  principle  of  its  operation  : 

*'  The  ophthalmoscope,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  concave  ciicalir 
mirror  of  about  ten  inches  focus,  made  of  silvered  glass  or  polished  sted, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the  centre.  As  an  appendage  there  is  needed  t 
convex  lens  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of  fix>m  tvo 
and  a  half  to  three  inches,  set  in  a  common  eye-glass  frame  with  a 
handle  three  inches  long.  The  investigation  must  be  made  in  a  duk 
room.  The  patient*s  pupil  should  be  dilated  as  a  rule.  The  light  d 
a  candle  is  hardly  sufficient,  certainly  not  for  beginnera  An  oil 
lamp  is  better,  but  by  &r  the  best  is  an  argand  burner  that  slides  on 
a  vertical  rod. 

"  The  patient  sits  by  a  table,  and  the  lamp  is  placed  by  his  sidedoee 
to  his  head,  with  the  fiame  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  from  which  it  is 
screened  by  a  little  flat  plate  of  metal  attached  to  the  burner.  Hie 
operator  sits  directly  in  front ;  and,  holding  the  instrument  close  to 
his  eye,  and  a  little  obliquely  to  catch  the  light  from  the  lamp,  be 
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commences  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  patient, 
to  direct  the  reflection  on  the  eye.  When  this  is  got,  the  convex  lens 
must  be  held  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eye 
and  the  focusing  commenced,  by  moving  them  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards.  When  the  light  fairly  enters  the  eye  a  reddish  glare  appears, 
and  as  it  is  focused,  an  orange-red  or  orange-yellow  is  seen ;  then  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  retina  come  into  view.  The  retina  itself  presents 
a  whitish  aspect,  through  which  the  choroid  is  more  or  less  discernible. 
The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  should  now  be  sought ;  probably  a 
part  of  it  will  already  have  been  seen  as  a  whitish  spot ;  but  the  way 
to  discern  it  properly  is  to  make  the  patient  look  inwards.  It  appears 
as  a  whitish  circular  spot,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  central  vein 
and  artery  of  the  retina,  giving  forth  a  variable  number  of  branches, 
usually  six  or  eight.  The  convex  lens  is  not  usually  needed  for 
examining  near-sighted  eyes,  nor,  in  general,  for  the  anterior  struc- 
tures of  the  eye.  But  what  is  the  principle  of  the  ophthalmoscope  ; 
why  is  a  reflector  needed ;  why  cannot  the  eye  be  illuminated  with  the 
very  lamp  from  which  the  light  is  borrowed?  When  a  stream  of  light 
is  thrown  into  the  eye,  the  ray^  are  reflected  back  by  the  retina  and 
choroid,  and,  returning  as  they  enter,  are  brought  to  a  convergence  at 
the  spot  whence  they  emanated.  This  takes  place  when  any  luminous 
body  is  held  before  the  eye ;  hence  when  a  candle  or  lamp  is  used,  we 
see  no  illumination,  simply  because  the  flame  is  in  the  focus  of  re- 
flection, and  our  eye  cannot  be  there  too,  nor  can  it  see  through  the 
flame.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  using  a  mirror  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  (the  ophthalmoscope),  which  represents  the  flame,  and,  by 
looking  through  the  hole,  we  place  our  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  reflec- 
tion, and  thus  see  the  lighted  interior  of  the  patient*8  eye.  It  is 
possible,  by  certain  arrangements  of  light  and  position  of  the  beholder, 
that  the  eye  may  be  to  an  extent  seen  illuminated ;  but  for  the  full 
eflect  the  ophthalmoscope  is  requisite." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  morbid  appearances  revealed 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  optic  disc,  instead  of  pre- 
senting its  distinct  circular  form  and  bright  white  colour,  and  per- 
forated by  three  or  four  arteries  entering  and  as  many  veins  leaving 
the  eye,  may  be  seen  in  a  state  of  hyperssmia,  the  vessels  being  in 
some  cases  injected  to  an  extent  to  almost  obscure  the  white  appear- 
ance of  the  disc.  This  condition  is  not  unusual  in  persons  who  strain 
the  eye  looking  at  minute  objecta  It  may  present  the  appearance  of 
black  pigmentary  bodies  on  its  surface  or  at  its  circumference ;  it  may 
•have  blood  efiused  on  its  surflsK^e,  constituting  apoplexy  of  the  papilla, 
or  it  may  present  a  convex  or  concave  appearance  at  its  centre.  Thd 
last-mentioned  form  is  indicative  of  intra-ocular  pressure,  and  is  met 
with  in  cases  of  glaucoma.  Other  morbid  appearances  of  the  disc  are, 
an  irregular  jagged  circumference,  and  atrophy,  which  is  sometimes 
congenital  in  persons  affected  with  strabismua      The  macula  lutea, 
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is  beliered  to  be  a  result  ofsecondaiy  syphilis.  Chok 
turbid  appearance,  and  hemorrhage  are  the  chief  morb 
that  have  been  seen  in  the  ritreous  hnmonr.  The  chor 
to  present  many  deviations  from  its  healthy-  appeal 
which  are — great  hypenemia,  a  bright  scarlet  line 
pigment  at  some  parts,  giving  rise  to  a  vhitiali  appear: 
deposits  j  at  others,  eapeaiaUy  around  the  optic  disc,  f 
of  colour,  serous,  plastic,  or  aanguineona  depomts  on  i 
sometimes,  although  rarely,  it  is  the  sabject  of  colloii 
The  above  are  some  of  the  many  mwbid  appear&nc 
enabled  to  see  by  the  aid  of  the  opbthalmoBoopa 

GLAtrcOMA, 

Olauccma  (from  yXavcoci  viridii)  is  the  name  givei 
of  the  eye,  in  which  a  greenish  appearance  is  aeea 
the  pupil. 

Stale  of  parti  at  oscertaiMd  by  dimction. — The  fo 
abnormal  conditions  roost  frequeaUy  met  with  ;  no  \ 
membrane  ;  tbe  vitreous  humour  pellucid,  or  Blightly 
fluid  state ;  no  trace  of  limbns  luteos,  or  of  foramen 
retina ;  little  or  no  appearance  of  the  pigmeatou  nii 
roid  coat  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  and  the  leaa,  althi 
parent,  or  nearly  so,  of  an  amber  yellow,  or  reddish 
The  opinion  entertained  by  some  anthoriUes  is,  that 
nates  iu  inflammation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  thai 
tion  ends  in  its  destruction,  and  that  this  deatmotioQ  p 
of  other  changes  in  the  eye. 
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deep  erect  image  is  even  more  eyident  than  in  a  sound  eye ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  very  advanced  stage  that  the  inverted  image  is  obliterated. 
There  are  two  forms  of  glaucoma — acute  and  chronia  The  two 
differ  chiefly  in  the  severity  and  progress  of  the  symptoms.  By  the 
aid  of  the  microecopei  pulsation  in  the  central  artery  of  the  retina, 
a  varicose  condition  of  the  retinal  yessels,  small  clots  of  blood  in 
the  vitreous  humour  and  in  the  retina,  and  an  excavated  or  depressed 
state  of  the  optic  disc,  may  be  observed. 

TreaimenL — ^The  modem  treatment  of  glaucoma  is  the  only  one 
that  as  yet  has  been  of  almost  any  service  in  this  disease.  It  is  the 
operation  of  iridectomy  proposed  by  Yon  Graefe,  and  practised  in 
many  cases  with  the  most  gratifying  resiilts.  In  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  communication  on  "  Iridectomy  in  Glaucoma,**  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and  Gazette**  of  August  25, 
I860,  he  writes :— "  At  present  the  operation  is  being  extensively 
tried  in  cases  where  augmented  intra-ocular  pressure  evidently  exists  ; 
and  the  proved  tendency  of  the  operation  to  relieve  the  injurious 
tension,  the  certain  cause  of  secondary  mischief,  makes  it  our  duty  to 
employ  it,  when  the  patient  is  otherwise  apparently  drifting  into  in- 
evitable blinduessL  It  may  be  our  misfortune,  and  that  of  our  patients, 
that  our  experience  is  as  yet  less  complete  than  a  few  more  years 
will  make  it ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  can  only  act  upon  the  light  we 
possess,  and  store  up  the  results  for  the  future  benefit  of  others.*' 

The  anterior  chamber  is  entered  at  its  extreme  rim,  where  the 
sclerotic  overlaps  the  cornea,  and  the  iris  excised  to  a  sixth  of  its  cir- 
cuit. A  mere  puncture  is  quite  insufficient  Mr.  Bowman  states 
that  his  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  the  more  direct  communication 
opened  between  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  regions  facilitates  the  play 
of  currents  between  them,  and  thus  allows  an  excess  of  fluid  behind 
to  come  forward  to  the  corneal  surface,  through  which  exosmosis  is 
much  easier  than  through  the  posterior  coats.  It  has  been  found 
most  successful  when  employed  early  in  acute  oases. 

AMAUROSIS. 

IkfinUian. — ^The  term  amaurosis  is  used  to  denote  obscurity  of 
vision  depending  on  disturbance  or  change  in  some  part  of  the  ner- 
vous apparatus  belonging  to  the  organ  of  vision,  or  communicating 
with  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain. 

FroximcUe  Cause. — The  principal  causes  of  amaurosis  are,  structural 
changes  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  connected  with  the 
organ  of  vision,  occasioned  by  some  grade  of  inflammation  in  the 
retina,  optic  nerve,  or  brain  ;  changes  in  the  retina  induced  by  in- 
flammation, scrofulous  or  malignant  disease ;  pressure  on  its  concave 
surface  by  vitreous  dropsy ;  pressure  on  its  convex  sur£GM)e  by  efiusion 
from  parte  external  to  the  retina;  changes  induced  by  pressure 


the  retina  incapable  of  rt>ceiTiiij;  with  corrai 
external  objects,  or  the  optic  nerve  incapab] 
aiouB  received  on  the  retina,  or  the  portiofl 
the  optic  uerre  unfit  for  receiving  those  imt 
mate  cause  of  tliia  diseBse. 

PredUpoaing  and  exciting  Caugea. — The  fl 
of  the  same  family  have,  in  successive  gea 
with  umauroaia,  is  strong  evideaoo  that  hf 
one  cause  of  it.  Sonio  of  the  most  rvst 
opiiiion  that  the  form  of  amaurosia,  which  is 
to  be  herediUiry,  is  that  which  depends  on.  o 
more  frequently  met  with  in  elderly  than  I 
females  than  in  males  ;  that  it  is  most  cotu 
black  iridea,  and  that  it  is  seldom  oonfiaec 
tinued  over-exertion  of  the  eye,  especially  I 
of  minute  or  luminous  objects,  boa  ofleu  bea 
cause  of  this  disease  ;  and  the  form  thoa  in 
geatlvo  variety.  This  variety  is  most  comm 
coloured  or  blue  irides,  and  it  occurs  iu  tho 
earlier  period  of  life  than  that  which  aiiai 
Literary  men,  engravers,  wateluuakers,  and  t 
jects  of  this  \-ariety.  Vascular  fulness  in  o 
of  some  inordinate  dischoige,  or  lang-continu 
sequence  of  over-exertion,  or  the  use  of  w 
in  many  coses  an  exciting  cause.  In  some  a 
known  to  be  oaased  by  wounds  of  the  forehei 
not  on  tho  eye  itself;  and  in  others,  by  a  aiiij 
of  the  eye  to  an  exceedingly  bright  light,  tha 
feeing  thereby  destroyed.     Iu  some  instanoe^ 
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of  the  patient,  the  principal  are  the  following : — Impairment  of 
vision,  or  some  defect  in  the  perception  of  objects.  The  impairment 
may  vary  from  slight  weakness  of  sight — called  by  some,  imperfect 
or  incomplete  amaurosis  ;  by  others,  amblyopia  amaurotica — to  total, 
blindness,  or  what  is  called  perfect  amaurosis.  Sometimes  in  the 
early  stage  the  defect  of  sight  is  not  permanent,  but  returns  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervab,  constituting  the  amaurosis  vaga  of 
some  authors.  Nyctalopia^  or  day-blindness,  and  hasinerahpia,  or 
night-blindness,  are  examples  of  periodic  amaurosis.  In  general, 
however,  the  periodic  soon  changes  into  the  permanent  form.  In 
some  cases  the  failure  of  sight  assumes  the  myopic  or  presbyopic  form, 
that  is,  the  person  becomes  short  or  long  sighted.  Both  varieties  are 
met  with,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  common.  Occasionally,  in  the 
early  stage,  objects  are  seen  covered  with  a  dense  mist,  a  symptom 
called  visTM  nehvloaua ;  and  in  some  instances,  this  mist  appears  to 
the  patient  as  a  constantly-increasing  cloud ;  in  others,  it  appears  at 
first  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  afterwards  like  dense  black  smoke  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  object.  In  imperfect  amaurosis,  objects  some- 
times appear  disfigured  (m^ua  defignralui)^  lengthened,  shortened, 
bent,  and  in  some  instances  inverted.  The  flame  of  a  candle  some- 
times appears  very  long,  and,  as  it  were,  divided  into  several  por- 
tions. Beer  regards  this  as  a  very  imfavourable  symptom,  his  expe- 
rience having  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  is  indicative  of  disease  of 
the  brain.  In  a  case  at  present  under  my  observation,  the  flame  of  a 
candle  appears  to  the  patient  elongated  and  very  much  bent,  without 
being  divided  into  difierent  parta.  Other  peculiarities  are,  that  some 
patients  see  only  half  an  object  at  one  time ;  this  symptom  is  named 
vism  hemiopia.  Some  see  parts  of  an  object,  other  parta  being  con^ 
cealed  from  view ;  for  example,  in  looking  at  a  word,  some  syllables 
—or  at  a  line,  several  words — are  seen  at  difierent  parts ;  this  is 
called  vigus  irUerruptus.  Others  see  objects  only  when  held  obliquely, 
or  in  certain  directions ;  this  is  termed  visiM  oUiquus.  Such  are  the 
principal  defects  of  vision  ;  but  many  amaurotic  patients  have 
illusive  perceptions  of  objects,  and  these  vary  much  in  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  patient  fitncies  he  sees  flies  or  gnats  flying  before  his 
eyes ;  these  appearances  are  named  muscce  volUcmtea ;  and  this  pecu- 
liarity is  called  visua  muscarum.  Sometimes  all  objects  appear  as  if 
obscured  by  a  network  or  gauze  ;  a  symptom  termed  visus  reticvJUUus, 
This  network  usually  presents  a  white,  shiny,  silvery  appearance  in 
dark  places,  or  when  black  objects  are  looked  at ;  and  a  dark  appear- 
ance in  light  situations,  or  when  white  objects  are  looked  at.  Objects 
are  sometimes  seen  of  wrong  colours ;  this  is  called  visua  coloratus  ; 
and  in  many  examples  of  amaurosis,  a  very  distressing  symptom  is 
the  perception  of  fiery  balls  or  bright  flashes  of  light  passing  sud- 
denly before  the  eyes  when  the  eyelids  are  shut ;  this  is  called  pfio- 
topsia  ;  it  is  an  early  symptom,  is  most  common  in  plethoric  persons. 


Illness  tr^Hfll 


some  cases  th«  disease  is  Hcoompt 
tDs  aarium,  and  n  sense  of  fiilness  |j 
cise  and  the  horizontal  postui 
pain,  and  the  history  of  the  patient's  beall 
inrormation  Irath  for  diagnosis  and  ttv'atmen 
The  principal  objective  symjitoma,  or  tboa 
on  examining  the  patient,  are  the  foUowiDg 
pu[iil  is  in  general  aluggiah  and  limited  in 
advanced  stage,  dilated  and  motionleaa.  Tl| 
mbly  the  case ;  for  in  some  examples  of  pa 
ejes,  the  pupils  have  been  found  to  vaxy< 
degree  of  light ;  and  in  others  of  comjilete 
only  was  affected,  the  pupil  of  the  amani^t 
change  as  in  health,  according  to  the  degres 
Bound  eye.  This  suggests  the  propriety  of  I 
while  the  other  ia  uudcr  examination.  Gem 
standing  the  above  peculiarities,  the  early  a 
attended  with  the  conditions  of  the  pupit 
some  instances  the  pupil  has  its  natural 
especially  in  cases  depending  on  atfections  < 
commonly  it  hss  somewhat  of  a  cloudy  or  g 
The  patient  does  not  converge  his  eyes  towi 
him.  The  application  of  the  catoptrical  test  j 
it  shows  the  three  images  as  iii  a  sound 
expression  and  a  peculiar  stare  about  tht 
uncertainty  in  the  movements  of  the  patia 
gait  quite  characteristic  of  the  afitjction.  ] 
symptoms  amaurosis  may  he  readily  distlDgi 
glaucoma. 
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EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  on  his  back,  or  in  a  chair  with  the 
shoulder  and  head  raised  and  supported,  chloroform  having  been  ad- 
ministered, and  the  charge  of  the  eyelids  given  to  an  assistant  whose 
duty  it  is  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  by  means  of  Pellier's  speculum, 
and  to  keep  the  eyelids  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of  the 
knife  during  the  cutting  part  of  the  operation,  the  operator  disunites 
the  eyelids  from  each  other  at  the  outer  commisstlre  by  making  a 
horizontal  incision  outwards  for  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  orbit, 
so  as  to  allow  the  wide  separation  of  the  eyelids ;  he  then  passes  a 
large  curved  needle  armed  with  a  double,  waxed  ligature  through  the 
eye-ball  from  side  to  side  behind  the  cornea,  and  having  cut  off  the 
needle,  ties  the  two  ends  of  the  thick  strong  ligature  together.  As 
the  object  of  this  proceeding  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  means  of  applying 
traction  to  the  eye-ball  while  it  is  being  detached  from  its  surround- 
ing connexions,  the  insertion  of  the  needle  should  be  so  £ur  back 
behind  the  cornea  as  to  get  hold  of  a  part  not  likely  to  give  way 
during  the  operation.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  eye  is  by  seizing  it  with  a  volsellum.  A  scalpel  or  bistoury  is 
then  inserted  between  the  eyeball  and  the  inner  canthus,  and  car- 
ried between  the  eye  and  under  eyelid  and  round  the  ball,  so  as  to 
divide  the  conjunctiva,  and  then  by  a  few  sweeps  with  the  knife  the 
muscles  are  cut  through  and  the  optic  nerve  divided,  the  eye  being 
drawn  by  the  ligature  in  various  directions  to  give  room  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  knife.  Two  points  should  be  attended  to  in  the  cutting 
part  of  the  operation,  namely,  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  orbit,  and  if  the  future  use  of  an  artificial  eye  be  contem- 
plated, to  leave  as  much  conjunctiva  as  may  be  in  a  healthy  state 
attached  to  the  eyelids.  Any  hemorrhage  may  be  easily  commanded 
by  the  introduction  of  lint  within  the  orbit.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
made  in  disuniting  the  eyelids  are  brought  together  by  a  suture  and 
an  exceedingly  light  compress,  and  one  or  two  turns  of  a  roller  are 
applied ;  after  which  the  patient  should  be  kept  very  quiet^  and 
every  judicious  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
high  degree  of  inflammation. 

STRABISMUS. 

Strabismus  denotes  that  condition  of  the  eyes  in  which  the  optical 
axes  do  not  converge  to  the  same  point ;  of  this  there  are  two  forms, 
strabismus  convei^ens,  in  which  the  eye  looks  inwards,  and  strabismus 
divergens,  in  which  it  looks  outwards,  the  former  being  the  more 
common.  This  affection  depends  on  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
action  of  the  recti  muscles,  which  disturbance  may  sometimes  be 
caused  by  excessive  action  of  one  muscle,  but  in  most  instances  it 
probably  arises  from  one  muscle  being  enfeebled,  so  as  to  be  unable  to 
resist  its  antagonist  drawing  the  eye  to  the  opposite  aide^    This  is 


effort  to  remove  the  opacity  from  the  axl 
operation  are  those  in  wtiicb  the  strsbifl 
which  thtire  ia  no  evidanca  of  an  exciting  a 
or  to  bring  back,  a  disturbance  in  the  equi 
vitliin  the  orbit. 

The  operation  for  strabismus  ia  that  vrli 
Stromoyer  of  Hanover,  and  noon  afterward 
of  Berlin,  by  Pauli  of  L«iidau,  and  in  a  sht 
rally.  Having  performed  it  above  one  ha 
justified  in  stating  my  firm  conviction,  ti 
selected,  it  will  be  found  most  satisfaetoiy  t 
of  operation  in  strabismus  couvergcns  is  to  i 
and  in  strabismus  divergena,  the  ejctemaL 
as  to  the  instruments  which  have  been  ei 
Bpects  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  this 
regard  to  instruments,  nothiug  more  convea 
Fellier'a  S2>ecuhim  for  keepiog  up  the  eyelid 
for  this  operation,  a  forceps  for  nueiug,  and  I 
dividiug  the  parts.  The  operation  for  atn 
performed  in  the  following  manner : — The  | 
chair,  the  upper  eyelid  raised  by  Fellier'a  s] 
depressed,  and  the  eye  drawn  outwards  by  a 
the  conjunctiva  fully  a  line  behind  the  corna 
being  both  held  by  an  assistaut,  the  operatoi 
tiva  with  the  forceps,  and  makes  a  vertical  ii 
in  length,  and  fully  from  two  to  three  Unes 
a  few  snips  with  the  sciagors,  the  tendon  is  tt 
if,  on  removing  the  hook,  the  eye  be  alightlj< 
or  the  natient  unable  to  tuni   it  inwards  td 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  EYELIDS  AND  OF  LACHRYMAL 

APPARATUS. 

HORDEOLUM,    OB    STTK 

Hordeolam,  a  diminntiye  of  hordeam,  barley,  is  a  name  given  to 
an  inflammatory  swelling  near  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  on  account 
of  its  usually  being  about  the  size  of  a  small  barleycorn. 

At  first  the  patient  feels  itching  or  slight  smarting,  but  this  soon 
gives  way  to  pain,  tenderness,  tension,  and  great  sensibility;  the 
swelling,  which  at  first  is  of  a  bright  red,  gradually  becomes  darker 
and  of  a  purplish  hue ;  the  form  becomes  conical,  and  after  pus  has 
been  formed,  the  apex  presents  a  yellow  colour.  The  swelling 
sometimes  subsides  without  going  on  to  suppuration ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  suppurates  and  bursts,  after  which  the  swelling  in  general 
very  soon  subsides  and  heals  up ;  but  sometimes  it  degenerates  into 
grando;  sometimes  it  returns  in  consequence  of  the  whole  of 
the  matter  not  having  been  dischai^ged ;  and  sometimes  its  healing 
is  retarded  by  the  disorganized  cellular  tissue  being  long  in 
coming  away.  In  many  cases  hordeolum  consists  of  a  small  acute 
abscess  caused  by  obstruction,  retention  of  the  contents  and  con- 
sequent inflammation  of  a  meibomian  follicle. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  the  digestive  organs  should  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  a  proper  condition  of  their  secretions  promoted.  A 
smart  purgative,  and  cold  applications  in  the  incipient  stage,  will 
sometimes  stop  the  disease.  When  the  inflammatory  process  ad- 
vances, these  must  be  changed  for  emollient  applications,  as  fomenta- 
tions, simple  or  medicated,  or  light  poultices ;  and  when  matter  is 
formed,  the  abscess  should  be  opened;  after  which  tepid  water- 
dressings  may  be  continued,  and  if  the  disorganized  cellular  tissue  be 
long  in  coming  away,  the  healing  of  the  part  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  touching  the  cavity  with  a  small  pencil  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

PHLTCTENULA,  OBAinK)^  AlH)  MILIUM. 

Phlyctenula,  or  a  small  semi-transparent  vesicle  formed  by  the 
cuticle  near  thB  margin  of  the  palpebra  being  elevated  by  a  portion 
of  serum,  is  oflien  observed.  Sometimes  there  is  but  one  vesicle, 
sometimes  there  are  several ;  and  they  vary  in  size,  but  are  not  gene- 
rally larger  in  volume  than  a  small  shot.  The  vesicle  is  apt  to  re- 
turn, if  it  be  merely  opened ;  but  if  a  considerable  portion  of  it  be 
removed  by  a  snip  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  there  is  very  rarely  any  re- 
turn. Small  white  superficial  painless  swellings,  formed  by  the  skin 
being  raised  by  a  suet-Hke  substance,  are  often  met  with  in  the  palpe- 
brse.  When  such  a  swelling  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hail- 
stone, it  is  called  grando ;  and  when  it  resembles  a  millet-seed,  milium. 
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All  tliat  ia  necesBuy  for  the  cure  of  tbese  BweUings  is  to  <^«tt 
at-in  and  preaa  out  the  costents. 

OPHTHAUCU  TABSI,   OS  PS0BOFHTHAI.HIA. 

Symptomt, — Itching  &nd  irritation  in  the  <nliaiy  margin  are 
fint  Bensationa ;  and  as  the  diaeaae  advaaoes,  these  give  wsj-  to  t 
neea,  tendemeaa,  and,  if  the  disease  be  acute,  to  sharp  pain.  Sorei 
alight  feeling  of  heat,  and  stifinees,  hovever,  are  the  chief  aenwti 
after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time.  AcoorxUng  to  the  de| 
in  which  the  coDJunctiva  participatcB  in  the  inflammation,  the  pat 
oomplaina  of  alight  lachiymation,  weakneea,  intolersnce  of  light, 
a  feeling  of  sand  between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids.  The  ejelidi 
glued  bother  in  the  morning  by  a  viscid  coagulated  secretion  ; 
the  inomstatjon  thus  formed  binds  the  edges  bo  firmly  together  I 
they  cannot  be  eanly  separated  without  much  bathinf^.  By  injudid 
efforts  to  separate  the  eyelids  without  previooa  batbini^  the  eyels) 
are  often  drawn  ont.  The  edges  of  the  eyelids  become  thickened . 
red  as  the  disease  advances.  Some  of  the  cilia  at  their  faaies 
enveloped  in  coagolated  secretion,  on  the  removal  of  which  it 
ulcers  or  pustnlea  are  observable.  By  the  spreading  of  these  nl 
the  mai^ns  acquire  a  raw  aj^tesrance,  and  the  cUia  become  first  ii 
gular,  and  ultimately  almost  entirely  removed,  the  snr&ce  being  r 
swollen,  and  thickened.  The  eyes  have  what  has  been  called  a  blM 
appearance.  At  first  the  edges  are  inflamed  and  affected  with  m 
pastolea  or  ulcers  ;  thickening  of  the  edges  and  irregularity  of  c 
next  occur ;  and  lastly  the  cilia  disappear,  and  the  edges  praaa 
raw  appearance.  It  is  believed  that  generally  the  meibomiao  fbllii 
are  first  affected  ;  but  these,  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  the  akin,  i 
the  conjunctiva,  are  all  more  or  lees  involved  j  and  Ion  of  the  d 
obliteration  of  the  meibomian  follicles,  thickening  of  the  palpeb 
and  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid,  are  some  of  the  sequelK  of  this  < 
easeL  The  disease  occurs  in  scrofulous  subjects  as  a  primary  affectio 
but  it  is  more  frequently  a  consequence  of  some  other  diBe«a&  a 
as  measles,  scarlatina,  catarrhal  or  strumous  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage,  when  acute,  the  treatment  comp 
hends  slight  depletion  by  scarifying  the  palpebral  portion  of  die  a 
junctiva,  warm  emollient  or  opiate  fomentations,  and  -rtaj  an 
bathing  of  the  eyelids  before  opening  them.  The  scabs  must 
cleared  away  with  mnch  caution  from  the  bases  of  the  ciliiL  A 
more  advanced  stage,  the  occasional  use  of  astringent  or  stimnlati 
cotlyria  during  the  day,  and  the  applicatiim  of  an  ointment  at  nig 
constitute  the  proper  treatment.  The  collyria  generally  preftn 
are  weak  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zin<^  or  nitrate  of  silver,  or  oornsi 
sublimate  ;  and  the  ointmento,  that  of  the  carefully  levigated  red  pi 
cipitate  of  mercury  mixed  with  fresh  butter,  or  that  of  the  nitrate 
mercury  very  much  diluted.    The  cilia  sometimes  require  to  be  pull 
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out,  when  there  is  much  ulceration  around  their  roots ;  and  some- 
times much  benefit  is  derived  from  touching  the  small  ulcers  very 
gently  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  All  sources  of  local  irritation  must 
be  guarded  against ;  the  functions  of  the  skin,  stomach,  and  bowels 
attended  to ;  and  if  the  patient  be  scrofulous,  the  treatment  for  that 
diathesis  must  be  instituted.  When  this  disease  has  produced  entire 
destruction  of  the  cilia,  with  a  thickened,  florid,  everted,  and  exco- 
riated state  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  the  condition  receives  the 
name  of  lippitudo. 

ENTROPnnc 

Entropium  is  the  name  given  to  inversion  of  the  eyelid,  a  condition 
which  gives  rise  to — ^lachrjmation ;  pain,  especially  in  moving  the 
eye ;  irritation,  as  if  produced  by  a  foreign  body ;  intolerance  of  light ; 
inability  to  use  the  eye  ;  a  degree  of  ophthalmia ;  nebulous  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  and  impairment  of  vision. 

Causes, — Entropium  most  frequently  depends  on  an  extremely  lax 
condition  of  the  common  integument,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  unable  to  preserve  the  lid  in  its  proper 
position.     Sometimes  it  arises  from  contracted  cicatrix  of  the  palpe- 
bral portion  of  the  conjunctiva ;  a  state  which  may  follow  ulceration, 
a  bum,  a  wound,  or  destruction  of  the  conjunctiva  by  an  escharotic. 
A  third  condition  which  gives  rise  to  it  is,  thickening  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva at  the  junction  of  the  ocular  and  palpebral  portions;  as  the 
swelling  presses  the  eyelid  from  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  causes  in- 
version. In  some  instances  swelling  causes  eversion,  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  some  of  the  forms  of  ophthalmia,  and  in  others 
it  produces  inversion.     A  fourth  and  very  troublesome  cause  of  en- 
tropium is  contraction  of  the  tarsus,  a  condition  not  unfrequently 
induced  by  long-continued  strumous  ophthalmia. 

Treatment, — When  entropium  depends  on  the  first  or  second  of 
these  causes,  the  treatment  consists  in  pinching  up  a  longitudinal 
fold  of  the  integument  of  the  eyelid,  and  removing  it  by  the  knife  or 
the  scissors,  great  care  being  taken  to  raise  and  remove  the  precise 
quantity  of  integument  necessary  for  obviating  inversion,  without 
inducing  eversion.      When  it  proceeds  from  the   third  cause,  the 
'  swelling  should  be  combated  by  treatment  proper  for  the  condition 
on  which  it  depends.     For  the  cure  of  entropium  proceeding  from 
contracted  tarsus,  various  methods  have  been  adopted.     That  prao- 
tbed  by  Tyrell,  and  uniformly  successful  in  his  hands,  is  to  make 
a  perpendicular  section  of  the  lid,  near  its  centre,  through  its  whole 
thickness.     The  tension  is  removed^  and  the  wound  granulates  and 
leaves  but  little  deformity. 

ECTBOPIUIL 

By  ectropium  is  meant  eversion  of  the  eyelid ;  a  dtate  which  gives 
rise  to— epiphora,  or  watering  of  the  eye,  owing  principally  to  the 


tbeee  DonditioD&  The  enlat^ment  of  tfae  a 
according  to  commoa  principles,  and  when  < 
coudition  becomes  chronic,  by  excision  ;  d 
fully  treated  by  exciaion  of  a  part  in  the  ft 
traction  of  cicatrices  by  removal  of  th  e  cicat 
of  a  portion  of  skin  from  the  cLeek  or  temp 
thus,  by  making  raw  edges,  bringing  them  1 
serving  them  in  contact  by  suitable  retentivi 
aooompliBlied. 

DACETOCT8TITI9  ACUTA,    OR  ACUTE    INR 
LACHRIHAL    SAC. 

Symptome. — The  eymptoma  are,  pwn  of  a 
and  lancinating  character,  principally  in  the 
mal  sae,  but  extending  also  to  the  aurroundin 
niencing  underneath  the  ten  do-pal  pebraram,  i 
the  boundaries  of  Ibe  aac.  The  swelling  ia  e 
tonch,  and  hard  at  first,  but  afterwards  ba 
luately  acquires  a  feeling  of  flnctuation  :  it  is 
painful,  and  b&  the  iuilammation  extenda  to 
the  rednesa  becomes  diifused,  and  the  ejelida 
from  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue.  Th4 
becomes  iuHamed,  the  puncta  scarcely  perneB 
sion  of  tears  through  the  lachrj'ma]  jiaavagen  I 
lieQCB  the  stijlicidium  laebrymamm,  and  the  d 
the  affected  aide,  to  the  membrane  of  which 
frequently  estends.  If  resolution  do  not  taki 
occur,  the  matter  makes  its  way  to  the  but&oi 

tion.  a>i(]    is    di>in)iB.rmul.         An    (.tin    iiifluninal 
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membrane  of  the  eac  without  previous  diaease  of  the  paljiebne  : 
^  but  in  some  casea  it  arises  from   ijiflammatiou  in  the  subcutaneous 
^^  tisaue,  and  thence  it  extends  to  the  sac ;  and  in  others,  which  for- 
tunately are  now  of  coiuparativolj-  rare  occtirrence,  the  disease  orip- 
natea  in  the  bone,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  lachrymal  passages  become 
Bocondiirily  affected.     This  coniparatiTely  limited  class  may  be  said 
to  he  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  scrofulous  jwrsons,  who  have 
beeu  affected  by  syphilis,  and  whose  constitutions  have  been  injured 
and  rendered  irritable  by  the  injudicious  employment  of  mercury. 
Treatiaenl. — In  very  mild  cases,  resolution  ia  in  the  early  stage 
Q  Speedily  obtained  under  the  use  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
of  cold  and  evaporating  lotions  ;  and  in  severe  cases,  suppuration 
ofteu  averted  by  administering  purgatives,  antimonials,  low  diet, 
[ether  with    local   abstraction  of  blood   by   leeches,  and  the  use 
of  cold  and  evaporating  lotions.     When  symptoms  of  suppuration 
'  aj)]>eur,  warm  applications  medicated  with  anodynes  should  be  used, 
I'  and  as  soon  as  matter  is  discoverable,  the  sac  should  be  freely  opened 
I'  by  a  vertical  incision  commencing  immediately  underneath  the  tendo 
«  {wlpebrarum  ;  after  which  tepid  water- dressings  should  be  employed, 
and  the  parts  syringed  occasionally.     By  early,  free,  direct  incision, 
structure  may  be  saved  and  pain  prevented. 

DACRTOCYSTITIS  CHRONICA,   OR,   CHBONIO   INFLAMMATION   OP  THE 


I  Symptoms. — If  the  disease  be  chrouic  from  the  commencement,  and 
not  a  result  of  acute  dacryocystitis,  and  if  it  run  its  course,  the  prin- 

I  dpal  symptoms  are  the  following  :— The  fii^t  stage  is  characterized 
by  a  watery  eye  ;  stiUicidiuni  lachrymarum  ;  weakness  of  the  eye  ; 
■nd  im])airmeut  of  vision  from  the  accumulation  of  tears  at  the  inner 
eanthus.  These  symptoms  are  increased  by  using  the  eye,  by  look- 
ing at  minute  objects,  or  by  exposure  to  cold  aud  damp  winds.  There 
ia  alight  redness,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  fulness  in  the  situation  of 
'the  lachrymal  sac,  ou  pressing  which  the  tears  can  he  sent  down 
through  the  naaal  duct,  and  be  made  to  regnrgituto  through  the 
puncta :  the  tears  are  transparent,  and  not  mixed  with  any  muco- 
purulent secretion.  The  absence  of  muco-purulent  secretion,  the  free 
passage  for  the  tears  through  the  nasal  duct,  and  the  power  of  com- 
pletely emptying  the  sac  by  pressure,  are  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  this  early  period.  The  next  stage  is  attended  with  some  increase 
of  redness,  of  uneasiness,  and  of  swelling;  the  sac  cannot  be  completely 
emptied  by  pressure,  the  nasal  duct  is  generally  obstructed,  and  the 
nostril  dry;  and  when  the  sac  is  pressed,  tears  and  o[.ia que  muco- 
purulent secretion  are  seen  to  regurgitate  through  the  puncta.  This 
stage  has  received  the  name  of  Blennorrhcea,  on  account  of  the  discharge 
of  thick  mucus  along  with  the  tears.  In  the  third  stage,  all  the  symp- 
toms arc  of  a  more  decided  character ;  the  swelling  inureaaes,  matter 
forms,  and  makes  its  way  by  ulcerative  absorption  to  the  surface. 


persons  than  in  otliers.  This  condition  of  | 
examiDation  with  the  probe ;  but  geDend| 
offensive  smell  of  the  discharge,  as  yrell  aa 
moa  to  fill  aores  which  are  situated  orer  bi 
There  are  the  same  varietiee  as  to  the  i 
disease  comoteDces  in  the  chronic,  aa  in  th« 
tion  ;  and  here,  also,  the  comparatively  smaJ 
nates  in  the  bones,  is  composed  chiefly  of  sen 
become  affected  with  s^hilis,  and  been  i 
those  in  whom  there  is  the  greatest  danger 
secondarily  affected,  belong  also  to  the  same 
TTeattiterU. — To  improve  the  general  heal 
is,  in  all  cases  and  in  every  stage,  a  most  in 
the  fii'st  and  second  stages,  the  princijial  poiii 
the  occasional  emptying  of  the  sac  by  gentle 
by  means  of  leeches,  cold  applications  to  the 
cation  of  a  gentle  stimulating  ointment  to  th 
night,  bathing  the  eye  at  times  with  astringei 
the  lachrymal  passages  occasionallj  by  means 
lust-mentioiied  proceed  log  is  important  iq 
the  action  is  very  acute,  or  the  nasal  dad 
In  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the  use  of  wac 
and  free  incision  constitnte  the  proper  prooi 
acute  variety  of  this  disease,  both  sufieiing 
texture  saved  by  early  incision  ;  and  no  goa 
harm  may,  from  delaying  the  adoption  of  | 
necessity  has  become  apparent 
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malifli  and  indeed  fumislies  the  condition  which  it  is  a  paramount 
indication  to  remove,  in  order  to  cure  the  fistula  :  and  that,  although 
in  the  early  stage,  this  obstruction  may  for  some  time  depend  on  con- 
gestion and  inflammation,  without  much  or  any  organic  change,  and 
may  in  such  cases  yield  to  remedies  for  improving  the  general  health 
along  with  the  use  of  local  depletion,  stimulating  ointments,  astrin- 
gent collyria,  and  some  of  the  mildest  forms  of  counter-irritation,  yet 
in  the  more  advanced  stage,  it  depends  on  organic  changes  caused  by 
exudation  into  the  submucous  tissue,  and  the  texture  of  the  mucous 
membrane  itself,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  operation.  The  only 
instruments  necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  little,  neat,  and 
very  satisfieuitory  operation  are,  a  narrow,  straight  bistoury,  a  silver 
probe,  and  a  style.  The  patient  having  been  seated  on  a  chair,  the' 
operator  makes  an  incision  in  the  common  integument,  at  the  under 
border  of  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  and  sends  the  knife  into  the  lachry- 
mal sac  and  the  commencement  of  the  nasal  duct,  by  directing  it 
downwards,  very  slightly  backwards,  and  a  very  little  inwards.  The 
knife  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  probe  sent  down  through  the  canal 
into  the  nose,  and  on  withdrawing  the  probe,  the  style  is  immediately 
lodged  in  the  canal,  when  the  operation  is  finished.  I  have,  in  seve^ 
ral  instances,  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  probe,  and  sent  the  style 
at  once  into  the  canal  on  withdrawing  the  knifa  There  are  three 
simple  directions,  attention  to  which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  peiv 
form  this  operation  very  quickly  and  neatly  ;  namely,  to  introduce 
the  knife  at  the  under  border  of  the  tendo  palpebrarum ;  to  hold 
the  several  instruments  as  much  in  a  vertical  direction  as  the  fore- 
head will  permit ;  and  in  sending  them  downwards,  to  keep  them 
slightly  backwards  and  inwards,  close  to  the  mesial  side  of  the  lachry- 
I  mal  canal,  which  can  easily  be  found,  as  it  is  immediately  behind  the 
I  ridge,  on  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  If  these 
t  directions  be  attended  to,  the  instruments  cannot,  unless  force  be 
\  used,  be  sent  into  any  part  except  the  lachrymal  canal.  The  broad 
)  little  head  of  the  silver  style  rests  on  the  oommon  integument,  and 
I  as  it  is  made  black,  to  a  careless  observer  it  looks  like  a  little  bit  of 
I  black  plaster  below  the  inner  canthus.  The  presence  of  the  foreign 
body  excites  a  degree  of  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
style  ceases  for  a  short  time  to  be  loose  in  the  canal ;  but  this  soon 
wears  ofi*,  afler  which  the  style  should  be  removed  every  day  or  two, 
and  the  canal  cleansed  by  means  of  AneFs  syringe ;  and  when  the 
surgeon  is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  permeability  of  the  canal,  and 
the  sound  condition  of  its  lining  membrane,  the  use  of  the  style  may 
be  discontinued.  After  this,  the  opening  generally  heals  up  without 
interference  ;  if  not,  the  gentlest  possible  touch  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  a  hot  wire,  will  promote  occlusion.  I  have  been  much  gratified 
with  the  result  of  this  very  satisfactory  operation.  To  other  modes  of 
proceeding  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  refer. 
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CHAPTER  XXt 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EAR. 

Superabimdanix  of  Wax. — Deafness  frequently  arises  frau 
Mcnmulatloa  of  wan  in  the  external  meataa,  mixed  with  bur  i 
cuticle.  In  such  case,  examination  should  be  made,  not  wiU  i 
probe,  but  with  the  specnlnm.  The  specolum  contrived  by  Tojb! 
is  most  convenient  If  the  membrana  tjmpaui  be  not  inSaneJ 
dry,  and  the  passage  be  not  devoid  of  wax,  then  the  fringe  *« 
be  used — one  which  will  work  eamly  and  accurately,  ao  thit  »' 
bubbles  be  squirted  in.  A  few  drops  of  oil  or  glycerine  dwrnW 
introduced  for  a  few  nights,  to  soften  the  \rax,  and  on  injex 
warm  soap  and  water  into  the  ear,  the  hardened  cerumen  ii  braq 
ont  by  the  r^urgitation  of  the  fluid. 

The  best  kind  of  syringe  is  a  metallie  one.  For  applying  loA 
or  injections,  a  small  elastic  bottle  answers  best.  With  Msifd 
■mall  elastic  auction-bottle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  tuba  a  nt* 
may  pass  a  gentle  stream  of  warm  water  into  his  own  ear,  by  n^ 
fomentation  This,  in  a  case  of  pain  or  inflammation,  is  Teir  V 
ing. 

Foreign  suiatancet  in  the  Bar. — Seriooa  eSTecta  at  times  m 
from  children  putting  little  articles  into  the  passage  of  the  ear,  ^ 
as  peas,  beads,  bits  of  slate-pencil,  and  the  like.  Violent  J""'"'' 
tion  and  deafness  may  ensue.  If  each  body  can  be  removed  gni 
either  by  the  syringe  and  warm  water,  or  by  a  amail  foroepa  cmH 
or  scoop,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  application.  Bvt 
it  cannot  be  removed  gently,  it  must  be  left,  in  the  hope  that  it  d 
become  coated  with  wax,  and  the  passage  enlarged  by  interstjtisl 
sorption,  when  it  may  be  removed  without  trouble.  Nothing,  bi 
ever,  should  be  attempted  without  examination  with  the  speech 
lest  in  making  a  vwn  search  for  a  supposed  object,  real  iiiiai? 
mused  to  the  ear. 


Otorrhcea  is  a  discbarge,  purulent  or  mnoo-pumlent,  fnm 
external  auditory  passage. 

A  freqneut  cause  of  this  aflTeotion  is  eat^hed  ii^flaamtoHo*  of 
lining  membrane  of  the  meatus,  which  is  excited  by  oold  or  stoai 
affection,  especially  in  teething.     It  may  accompany  i 
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thalmia,  porrigo,  and  other  eruptions ;  or  it  may  bo  a  sequel  of  the 
exanthemata,  or  of  any  weakening  illness.  The  ohild  is  first  feverish, 
and  complains  of  ear-ache ;  the  meatus  is  swelled  and  vascular,  and 
speedily  there  occurs  a  thin  yellowish  discharge. 

The  treatment  consists  in  administering  a  purgative,  and  applying 
a  fomentation  or  a  large  bran  poultice  in  the  early  stage ;  the  dis- 
charge should  be  constantly  washed  away ;  and  if  this  prove  obsti- 
nate after  health  is  restored,  astringent  applications  must  be  used. 
Some  parents  entertain  the  notion  that  an  habitual  discharge  is  bene- 
ficial, and  that  there  is  fear  of  driving  it  in  upon  the  brain.  Of  this 
they  should  be  disabused. 

When  this  purulent  discharge  follows  internal  otitis,  the  general 
health  must  be  promoted  by  tonics,  alteratives,  and  aperients,  as  also 
by  warm  baths.  For  the  local  disease  the  cautions  use  of  stimulants 
and  astringents  is  the  proper  treatment.  Twice  a-day  the  warm  water 
syringe  should  be  very  gently  applied ;  immediately  after  which  a 
tepid  lotion  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  acetate  of  lead,  should  be 
dropped  into  the  meatus,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  allowed 
to  run  out. 

If  the  discharge  is  very  foetid,  a  lotion  should  be  used,  composed  of 
two  drachms  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 
If  the  case  is  obstinate,  the  whole  interior  of  the  meatus  should  be 
pencilled  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v.  ad  ^)  twice 
a  week,  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  If  excoriation  of  the  auricle 
or  the  neck  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  discharge,  these  parts 
must  first  be  fomented,  and  then  smeared  with  an  ointment  of  hyd. 
prsecip.  alb.,  though  it  is  not  advisable,  in  general,  to  insert  ointments 
into  the  meatus.  If,  in  the  meantime,  an  attack  of  acute  pain  and 
fever  should  occur,  and  the  discharge  should  stop  suddenly,  the  astrin- 
gent applications  must  be  given  up  for  the  time,  and  leeches,  purga- 
tives, and  fomentations  applied. 

A  thickened  state  of  the  cuticle  lining  the  meatus  is  at  times  the 
consequence  of  neglected  otorrhoea.  All  loose  flakes  of  cuticle,  to- 
gether with  the  discharge,  must  be  removed  by  syringing  with  warm 
water.  Then  the  membrane  is  to  be  brushed  over  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  dilute  citrine  ointment, 
melted  and  applied  warm  with  a  brush.  The  duty  of  cleanliness,  in 
reference  to  this  affection,  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated. 

Folypua, — Of  this  there  are  two  sorts — ^the  first,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilde,  consisting  of  fleshy  pedunculated  growths,  nearly  colourless, 
having  a  thin  cuticular  covering,  unattended  with  pain,  not  appearing 
as  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  not  accompanied  with  discharge, 
usually  attached  to  the  middle  glandular  portion  of  the  meatus, 
and  extremely  rare ;  the  second  sort  are  very  common,  growing  chiefly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  the  consequence  of  otorrhcsa,  always 
attended  with  discharge,  in  size  usually  like  a  pea  or  bean,  though  at 
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by  the  rapid  return  of  the  growth,  hy  ttio 
&ce,  and  other  signs  of  the  con  tarn  iaatioii  i 

TreaDMiU. — The  polypus  ia  to  be  comfj 
the  forcejts  or  a  pair  of  scissors ;  the  point 
with  lunar  caustic,  from  time  to  time,  wl 
again,  and  the  meatus  regularly  syringed  »• 

Thn  lusar  caustic  should  be  cast  tn  vei] 
of  a  [latent  [icncil ;  or  tlio  tip  of  a  fin©  pi 
it,  so  tliat  it  may  be  applied  exactly  to  the 

Fungous  GranyliUiont. — These  are  very 
otorrhma,  They  are  generally  fonnd  at  tb< 
shooting  from  the  memhrana  tympani,  o) 
tympanum,  after  the  membrane  has  been 
Sometimes  the  membrane  is  covered  with  fl 
reaemblo  the  graimlar  amjuitcCiva. 

TrealmetU. — The  solution  of  nitrate  of  ■ 
applied  by  means  of  a  oamel's-hair  penci]  ; 
also  be  injected. 

Affeciions  of  the  Ewladiian  Tahes. — The 
tertained  was,  that  these  tubes  are  eonstani 
interrupted  passage  of  air  to  the  cavity  of 
belief  now  generally  adopted  is  that  brought 
namely,  that  their  orifices  arc  nhut  except  d 
tion ;  that  during  this  act,  the  levator  and 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Toynbee,  ''  open  the  gai 
afford  free  egress  to  the  mucus  secreted  by  | 
the  tympanum,  and  allow  the  air  to  ent«r  o 
cavity."  This  has  been  supposed  to  famisli 
fact,  that  the  uneasy  sensation  felt  in  tba  nt 
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perienced  in  the  sitnation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  owing  to  the  air 
being  forced  through  the  open  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ; 
the  other,  that  this  sensation  continues  until  the  next  act  of  de- 
glutition performed  in  ordinary  circumstances,  wlien  it  is  instantly 
removed.  A  pervious,  though  not  constantly  open  condition  of 
the  Eustachian  tubes  being  required  for  perfect  hearing,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  various  forms  of  obstruction  of  these  tubes 
should  be  ranked  among  causes  of  deafness.  Some  of  the  more 
common  conditions  which  cause  obstruction  are,  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  membrane  in  common  catarrh,  constituting  throat  or  ca* 
tarrhal  deafness,  or  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat,  or  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  Other  conditions,  not  of 
so  frequent  occurrence,  but  which  cause  deafness,  are,  congenital 
occlusion,  inBammation,  mechanical  obstruction,  and  stricture.  It 
Hi'  important  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
iand  more  particularly  as  to  whether  or  not  it  be  pervious.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  proceedings  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
if  the  bell  of  a  flexible  stethoscope  be  placed  over  the  ear  of  a 
patient,  and  the  other  extremity  applied  to  the  surgeon's  ear,  and  if 
the  patient  then,  with  his  mouth  shut  and  his  nostrils  closed,  makes 
an  effort  to  swallow  or  to  blow  his  nose,  if  the  Eustaxshian  tube  be 
pervious,  the  surgeon  may  hear  the  shock  of  the  air  against  the 
membrana  tympani ;  and  if  it  contain  mucus,  a  gurgling  or  squeeling 
sound,  as  it  has  been  called,  giving  rise  to  an  impression  of  fluid  and 
air  mixed  together,  will  be  conveyed. 

TrecUment, — If  the  cause  of  obstruction  be  a  grade  of  the  inflam- 
matory process,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  according  to  the 
ordinary  principles  for  the  treatment  of  that  state,  and  it  ought  to  be 
carried  out  with  energy  proportioned  to  the  activity  of  the  morbid 
action.  In  some  individuals  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit  of  body, 
relaxation  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and 
in  others,  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  give  rise  to  deafness,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  swelled  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  causing  obstruction  of  that  canaL  Tonic  treatment,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  use  of  all  remedies  proper  for  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 
and  in  the  flrst-mentioned  class  of  cases,  brushing  over  the  throat 
with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  in  the  second, 
removing  the  tonsils  in  the  manner  described  in  a  forme^  chapter, 
are  proceedings  which  not  only  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patients,  but,  as  I  have  often  seen  in  my  own  experience,  are  followed 
by  removal  of  deafness.  I  have  never  seen  in  my  own  practice, 
either  public  or  private,  any  inconvenience  to  result  from  removing 
the  tonsils,  and  the  tendency  to  swelling  and  inflammation  is  in 
general  cured  by  their  excision ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  the  hearing,  which,  in  cases  of  throat- 
deafness,  follows  their  removal.     From  catheterism  of  the  Eusta- 


{Mint  doWnwsrda,  ana  on  ue  i 
foucea,  if  it  be  kepi  along  the  oater  wail  oi 
directed  outwiuxls  and  baokwarda,  it  ivm 
tube.  ' 
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Otitis  interna,  o 
either  acut«  or  chronic.  Wien  acute,  it 
an  excruciating  diameter,  generally  worse 
speaking,  sneezing,  coughing,  or  sw&llowii^ 
feeling  of  distension  of  the  aural  cavity,  i 
touch.  Ferer  of  a  violent  nature  ia  a  i 
many  instances,  the  inSammation  tcxminal 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  meatus  extemm 
uiembrana  tympani. 

In  very  severe  cases  in  which  aupparattO 
and  mastoid  cells,  there  not  unfrequent 
otorrhoca,  caries  of  the  bone,  irritation  of  tj 
abscess  within  the  brain  substance,  or  ereni 

The  complaint  commonly  arisea  either  i 
from  violence  done  to  the  ear. 

Tn  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  ot 
symptoms  are  frequently  such  as  to  attrat 
disease  has  lasted  for  a  long  time.  The  pat 
pain  of  a  rather  tricing  character  and  shou 
his  head,  and  from  gradually  increasing  d 
in  many  instances  is  the  first  thing  thab 
the  first  stage  of  acute  iufiammatory  attaola 
appeata  opaque  and  vaaonlar,  and  the  mea^ 
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■  ftdvaiktage  in  t^is  complaint  are,  leeching  behind  the  ear,  continuous 
^' -^application  of  poultices  or  warm  fomentations,  and  blistering  when 
^     t&e  violence  of  the  inflammatory  action  is  subsiding.     In  cases  where 

«  there  is  any  swelling  or  sense  of  fluctuation  over  the  mastoid  process, 
'  ^Mr.  Wilde  strongly  recommends  the  making  of  an  iuclsion  down  to 
2  the  bone,  about  an  inch  behind  the  auricular  attachment,  and  in  a 
V    line  paraljiel  to  it. 

*  ^  '  In  cases  of  dironic  inflammation  within  the  tympanal  cavity,  great 
^  attention  must  be  paid  to  improve  the  state  oif  the  general  health. 
I*  In  cases  occurring  in  strumous  subjects,  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics  must 
^    be  employed ;  and  should  the  disease  arise  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  or 

*  gouty  diathesis,  the  remedies  suited  for  these  habits  must  be  adopted. 
Any  increase  of  inflammatory  action  must  be  combated  by  judicious 
local  depletion,  and  by  properly  timed  counter-irritation. 

#  DEAFNESS. 

.        Deafness  may  proceed  from  many  causes    beside  the  afiections 

already  described.     Some  of  these  are  the  following :  Deficiency  of 

cerumeuous  secretion  is  an  occasional,  but  by  no  means  very  frequent 

cause.     It  is  characterized  by  an  empty  and  dry  state  of  the  meatus, 

and  a  glistening  and  clear  state  of  the  membrana  tympani.     Stimula- 

^   tion  of  the  meatus  by  the  essential  oils  much  diluted,  and  friction 

^   around  the  auricle,  are   the  most  useful  remedies.     Ulceration  and 

.    perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  hypertrophy  of  bone,  and  in- 

^  flammation  of  the  middle  or  internal  ear,  in  other  situations  than 

^  those  already  mentioned,  are  causes  of  deafiiess.     Functional  disorder 

^  of  the  nerve  is  believed  to  be  a  cause  of  deafness.     It  is  supposed  to 

f  proceed  from  torpor  or  debility,  and  is  very  variable,  being  greater  at 

(^  some  times,  and  less  at  others.     Mr.  Toynbee,  however,  has  shown 

that  many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  nervous  deafness  really  depend  on 

1^  some  chronic  form  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 

^  tympanic  cavity.     Disease  of  the  deep-seated  osseous  textures,  fr^c- 

1^  tured  bone,  concussion,  compression  from    extravasated  blood    or 

^  morbid  eflusions,  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  inflammation, 

^'1  tumours,  or  organic  changes  in  the  brain,  are  not  unfrequent  causes 

il  of  deafuess.     In  some  of  these  last-mentioned  particulars  the  patho- 

^  logy  of  deafriess  resembles  that   of  amaurosis;    and  both  diseases 

^f  sufficiently  demonstrate,  in  too  many  instances,  the  limited  efficiency 

||  of  the  most  skilful  treatment  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt. 
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Abdombb,  injorieB  of,  598. 

Abdominal  hernia,  551. 

Abooesa,  acate,  22. 

Abeoess,  acute,  condition  of  parts  in,  23. 

Abocesa,  acute,  treatment  of,  28. 

AbeoesB,  chronic,  condition  of  parts,  25. 

Acupressnre  of  arteries,  118. 

Adhesion,  17,  117. 

Albugo,  881. 

Amaurosis,  858. 

Amputations,  712. 

Amputation     at    ankle-joint,      Tarious 
modes,  7^2. 

Amputation  of  fingers,  718. 

Amputation  of  fore-arm,  715. 

Amputation  of  foot,  721. 

Amputation  at  hip-joint,  727. 

Amputation  of  legi  724. 

Amputation  of  pems,  728. 

Amputation  of  thigh,  725. 

Amputation  at  shoulder-joint,  718. 

Amputations  of  toes,  720. 

Amputations  of  under  extremity,  720. 

Amputations  of  upper  extremity,  718. 

Amputation  of  thumb,  715. 

Anchylosis,  444. 

Aneurism,  504. 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  817. 

Aneurism,  dirisions  of^  504. 

Aneurism,  false,  582. 

Aneurism,  fatal  terminations  of,  501. 

Aneurism,  spontaneous  cure  of,  515. 

Aneurism,  symptoms  of^  518. 

Aneurism,  treatment  of,  517. 

Aneurism,  true,  504. 

Aneurism,  modes  of  formation  of,  504. 

Aneurism,  true,  varieties  of,  507. 

Aneurism,  Taricose,  585. 

Aneurismal  rarix,  588. 

Anthrax,  818. 

Antrum,  affections  of,  775. 

Anus,  abnormal,  treatment  of,  576. 

Anus,   abnormal,  operations  for  forma- 
tion of,  604. 

Arteries,  degenerations  otf  498. 

Arteries,    calcareous   degeneration     o( 
502. 

Arteries,  cartilaginous   degeneration  of, 
498. 


Arteries,  fatty  degeneration  o^  499. 

Arteries,  steatomatous  degeneration  of, 
500. 

Arteries^  atheromatous  d^eneration  of, 
500. 

Arteries,  results  of  application  of  liga- 
ture, 496. 

Arteries,  deligation  o^  787. 

Arterio),  diseaserof^  498. 

Arteritis,  acute  fibrinous,  498. 

Arteritis,  acute  suppuratiye,  495. 

Arteritis,  chronic,  498. 

Arteritis,  Umited,  496. 

B 
Balakitis,  674. 

Bladder,  inflammation,  acute,  of,  674. 
Bladder,  inflammation,  chronic,  of^  675. 
Bone,  diseases  of,  861. 
Bone,  absorption  6f,  875. 
Bone,  death  o^  886. 
Bone,  exostosis,  406. 
Bone,  spina  rentosa,  407. 
Bone,  osteo-sarootna,  408. 
Bone,  suppuration  in,  869. 
Bone,  suppuration,  acute  external,  869. 
Bone,  suppuration,  chronic  external,  869. 
Bone,  suppuration,  internal,  870. 
Bone^  suppuration,  internal  dijShse  acute, 

370. 
Bone,  suppuration,  internal  limited,  871. 
Bone,  suppuration,  internal  chronic,  373. 
Bone,  suppuration,  scrofulous,  878. 
Bone,  ulceration  of,  876. 
Brain,  compression  of,  285. 
Brain,  concussion  of,  276. 
Brain,  hernia  of,  291. 
Brain,  wounds  of,  292. 
Breast,  affections  oi;  806. 
Bronchooele,  804. 
Bronchotomy,  796. 
Bums,  89. 


OALomj,  urinary,  628. 

Caleulons  disorders,  616. 

Oalcnlus  in  bladder,  symptoms  of,  626. 

Galcnlus  in  bladder,  treatment  of,  627. 

Cancer,  57. 

Canoer  of  lip,  776. 


874  W 

Guwar,  mlreolar,  M, 

Cuie«r,  epithelial,  (M. 

Qtncv,  medallKTf,  fll. 

Cuuer,  mcUnotk,  9i. 

Cuioer,  umple  or  fibrou,  67. 

Cuicer,  origin  at,  6G. 

Queer,  progrea  of,  US. 

CuMer,  trekUnanto^  06. 

Otftnmde,  813. 

Cmnm,3n. 

C*Ttil>gc^  miticnlar,  deatrnction  of,  43S. 

CBT^lage,  articalftr,  dim—  o^  42S. 

OubrntioD,  660. 

Okttnet,  Bi3. 

CkUract,  opentiwit  for,  Hi. 

CaUiBct,  tparioat,  SCO. 

CUarrhni  Tancn,  6TGl 

Catheteriim,  710. 

CeUoUr  pMhologr,  171 

dumdrmia,  167. 

Chonnditit,  937. 

CieKbiatiMi,  S8. 

Clab-fwt,  i74. 

Compnniaii  of  laaiu,  28S. 

Concnuiaii  of  brun,  276. 

CDDdrlomftU,  087. 

Coqjimetiritia,  821. 

CouiaiictiTitit,  oalvrbal,  S!3. 

ConjonctiTitij,  pnmbnt,  824. 

CoqiRDCtiTitiB,  pnitiil>r,  833. 

ComunetiTitia,  limply  821. 

Conjiuidinlu,  ■tmmoiu,  837. 

Coniw,  kSectioDi  of,  828. 

ConMA,  eonial,  834. 

Corae^  hernia  of,  SS3. 
Conia,  opadtiea  o^  830. 
Coniem  nicer  of,  882. 
Comcdtia,  UQte,  830. 
Comeitia,  icrafaloiu,  828- 
CnrrataraB  of  ■pins,  455. 
Corratnre,  u^lu',  4G5. 
Cumttiire,  excarr&tioti,  4S5. 
Camture,  iaeiirvkUDD,  467. 
Comtnre,  mixed,  473. 
Cjatitii,  674. 
(^■titii,  chioDio,  67  S. 


DioarooTntTi*  acata,  863. 
Da(!r7o<7aliti>  chroaiat,  8S3. 
Deli^oD  of  ■rteria^  737. 
Dal^Lonof  aorta,  740. 
DeligatioQ  of  aiillBi7  arteir,  747. 
DeligatioD  of  doreal  aiteiT  of  die  foot, 

766. 
Deligation  of  common  earoUd,  741. 
Dsligatiou  of  conimoi]  femoral,  763. 
DslLgation  of  liumeral,  748. 
DeligBtion  of  commoo  iliao,  761. 
Deligatioa  of  eiteroal  itiao,  74P. 
Deligatioa  of  iDl«nisl  iliac,  761. 
Deligation  of  arteria  iauaniiiiata,  741. 
Deligatton  of  popliteal,  7G3. 
Deligation  of  ndial,  748. 
Delation  of  tnbdanan  in  i(a  Gnt  din- 


Miiatiatt  «f  MbetrnTiaii  in  idtUrd  d 

Mii,748. 
Deliption  of  anterior  tilaal,  7S3 
Deligation  of  portvriortDnal,  7H. 
Deligation  of  aJtiar,  748. 
Diatliani,  Uthie,  618. 
Diatiuda,  oz»Uo,  821. 
DiaUt«aia,  plunplia^  818. 
Diathena,  acrofnlona,  52. 


DidtKBtJona,  2M. 

Dialooalioiu  of  >iikl».joint,  3G± 

Dialooattona   of    nnkle-jainl,  ocmpMi 

Dialocktionaaf  aatragalna,  S£S. 
Dialoeationa  of  claTiole,  305. 
DialocBtiona^  oompaniid,  301. 
Dialoeationa  of  elbow-joint,  326. 
KrfooatiMia,  g«D«i«l  doctrinea  c<  W. 
Dulocationa  of  bip-joint,  337. 
Dialoeationa  of  knoe-joint,  349. 
IKalocatioiia  of  lower  jaw,  303. 
DiilocatioBB  of  pAtella,  34S. 
l>ialoeationa  of  ndio-nlnar  Mtkabta 

DiiloeatJoDa  of  aliaiilder-jaiDt,  SOS; 
Dialoeationa  of  lemporo-tuaiillawartk 

latjon,  302. 
Diilocationa  of  thamb,  336. 
Diiloeation  of  wiiat-joint,  334. 

B 
E*B,  kSectioua  of,  86S. 
Ear,  iapenbondsnoe  of  wu,  803. 
Bar,  foreign  bodies  in,  aos. 
Ear,  otorriioea,  886. 
Bar,  thickened  entiele  of,  867 
Bar,  poIn>aa,  887. 
Bar,  fangona  graoolationa,  808. 
Bar,   obrtrncUoB    of     Enateahiao  lab 

Bar,  dealnea^  871. 

Sctropinm,  8S1. 

BffniiDn  of  ■emm,  16. 

Bffmion  of  ooagulable  ijnfh,  17, 

BEDphjaema,  general,  254, 

Bmphfaema,  iDtertobaUr   256 

o-^—' 187. 


BDtn).epiplaoele,  6ff3. 

Spiidoceli^  652. 

Bntnipiaill,  861, 

Bpithelioma,  04. 
Eiiumio,  118, 
EpulU.  TS3. 
Erj-*i]*lfla,  76,  77. 
Eryjj  |ieta.q,  InlioiU,  82. 
Krj'sij)elas,  defioition  (rf,  77. 
BrjHiixJns,  errstio,  82. 
Erjsiiiflss,  diriatona  of,  77, 
Er;Ei[>el3.9,  (Bdematona,  81. 
BrysijicIoB,  periodie,  S2. 
Eryaipelus,  phlegmonoa^  SO. 
ErjBi|*liui,  Bunpi^  77. 
Err>.f[*lais  trcMment  ot,  83. 
Erjdiema,  76. 


BrjthamA  fdgtu,  74. 
EI7th<lm(^  geaeral,  7S- 
BrTthema  Inre,  76. 
BiTthemft  m]trgiiuitam,  TO. 
Brrthema  nodoBom,  7S. 
Brjthenu  pspntatam,  70. 
BiTtliema  tDbercalatmn,  76. 
BndatioD  of  eMtgnUbU  Ijmpli,  17. 


Bret  Bflectioni  of,  B31. 
J^t,  eztiipBtion  of,  Sfi7. 
]^«lidB,  affectioiii  oT,  SfiO. 

P 

F&toT,  140. 

Fimbt^itod  «;fiuTi>I  mimbnuc,  4M. 
KMQm  uooad  wnu,  780. 
Piitiilainuio,  7fi7. 
KitulA  Uehrfmalii,  SSI. 
Kjrtola  in  perioeo,  70C, 
PirtnU,  Teiico-Tiigin>l>  707. 
Furtula,  niiiutry,  7  OS. 
Pnotiirts,  IBfi. 
Frutam  of  cUricIa,  20S. 
Pnotarei  of  enninro,  268. 
Fntotuiei  of  &os,  2S1. 
Fnotnm  of  fsmor,  218. 
FnetOTM  of  fore-uni,  ISG. 
Practana,  cUniGatioD  of)  17G. 
Fnotnrea,  Bimpla,  175. 
Fraeturea,  compound,  ITS. 
FnotoTM,  unntiiMd,  181. 
Piaotnrei,  diianitod,  1S2. 
Pnctnrra,  geuonl  dootrinei  o^  I7G. 
FnetniM  of  hmnenu,  lEIT. 
PnuAnm  of  leg,  213. 
Practnre,  mods  of  onioo,  17S. 
Fnctnna  of  pfttdla,  235. 
Fraetnm  of  pdrui  2fi7. 
FrxAom  of  riU,  3S3. 
Praotnnsof  wapnbL,  201. 
Fnotuna,  ipeoiil,  IBS, 
Fnetiir«a  of  ipin^  268. 
Prftctaroi  of  ateniain,  2G7. 
Fngilitaa  oesinm,  103. 
Fougiu  of  brain,  291. 

a 

Quiamsn,  3S. 

Qkngrene,  loctl  changM  in,  S7. 

Quigrone,  sjmptoma  of,  37. 

Qsngrenc^  different  forms  of,  3S. 

Gangrene,  trtfttmsnt  of,  10. 

Qangrene,  eoQEtitntuHul  iTmptoma  of^  37. 

Qenito-Driiuij  orgau,  afiwtiou  o^  COS. 

Qluden,  110. 

Ql&neonu,  SS3. 

Gleet.  671. 

Goltn,  801. 

Qlomtu,  802. 

QonorriiiBa,  SOS. 

Oonorrbma,  external,  071. 

Gonorrhos*  pnepntialii,  S71. 

Qoaorrhcea,  limple,  S6S. 

QDnaiTh<e&,  venereal,  S07. 

Qonorrbna  in  women,  073. 


Qonarrbtaal  ophtbalmla,  821. 
Oisndo,  SSe. 
Orunlatian,  27,  I2S. 

HaMOBKBon>8,  768. 

HKmorrboida,  exUmal,  7S9. 

Hemorrboidi,  iotenisl,  769. 

Hamatbarax,  3S4. 

HareUp,  777. 

Head,  injariei  of;  27S. 

Hemorrhage,  meana  of  aneating,  117. 

Hernia  cerebri,  SBl. 

Hemia  of  iris,  8S3. 

Hernia,  SGI. 

Hemia,  fomoral,  6S7. 

Hernia,  inbntile,  S86. 

Hernia,  inguiDal,  678. 

Hernia,  congenital,  581. 

Hernia,  inguinal,  eongeoitol,  CSl. 


t«<f  te- 


iogainal,  congenital  encTitad,  SSO. 
'ngninal,  direct,  fi32. 
inguinal,  infantile,  G8S. 
inguinal,  oblique,  687. 
Heraia,  iiTe<lncible,  657, 
Hernia,  o[>eratioD  for,  GOG. 
Hsmia,  opetationa  for  radical  ei 

dneible,  6G6. 
Hemia,  itrangulated,  562. 
Homia,  Itrangulated,  openticm  lor,  566. 
Hernia,  itrangulated  bj  a  diTerticGlum, 

561. 
Hernia,  atriotura,  560. 
Hemia,  eitra-peritoiKAl  dirition  of  atric- 

tnre,6S9. 
Hernia,  iuti«-peritoneal  diviiioD  of  tbio- 

tore,  669. 
Hemia,  treatment  after  operation,  G77. 
Hsmia,  nmbilical,  662. 
Hernia,  niobilical,  in  adnlta,  G91. 

Hemia,  umbilical,  congenital,  563. 
Hemia,  Tentral,  561. 


Hydrocele,  600. 
fijdrocele  of  oord,  6SG. 
Hjdrocele,  encnted,  of  tealit,  061. 
Hydrocele  of  tooics  Taginalii,  600. 
Bjdnitdiotna,  prarentiTS  meana,  117. 
^dropa  articnii,  116. 

I 
iMmmTATio*,  bealing  b^,  111. 
InflammalioD,  1. 

ln£anunation,  local  <!bangee  in,  3< 
Inflammation,  molta  <^  16. 

11. 

TnflammiilHii  1««*1  •jmplomt,  6. 
ludammatoTy  appsanneea  of  blood,  12. 
Inflammator?  farer,  II. 
Inflammation,  treatment  tt,  13. 
Iria,  piobipae  of;  838. 
Itidectomr,  8G3. 
Iritia,  839. 
Iritia,  aenta,  839. 


JoinU,  fkUe,  181. 
JointJs  rseciJaiui  of,  723. 

Jiudte,  loun  bodin  in,  iSl. 
Jointa,  hjslericat  affecLioiia  of,  41S, 
JoinU,  (pniiia  of,  110, 


LiCBSTaiL  appvataa,  lifecUaDi  of,  864. 

LHChtTiDBl  etc,  iaflMmaaUm  of.  SSI. 

Ljuyagoflcope,  790. 

Urjni,  782. 

Lujui,  forafu  bodiei  in,  7B. 

Lwjnx.  caateriiatian  of,  79S. 

lAlTUgDtomj,  796. 


Li8ital«,  eSccta  of,  on  utoriu,  486, 
Lip,  amiier  of,  TTS. 
Lip,  retrtiotstian  of,  780. 
Uponul  of  nose,  TSS. 
Lithio  dutheus,  610. 
Lrthatomr,  fiS7. 
Ltlhotomj,  hintory  of,  036. 
Litbotamj-,  lorioua  undei  of,  636. 
LilhoWm;.  rsaolU  sail  oiuaea  of  death, 

esi. 
LitboUipar,  S46. 
Lithotritjr.  646. 
Lapua,  815. 


iULAEOstEon,  402. 
MuuTua,  absceai  of,  806. 
MsmmK,  cjnic  tBmaor  of,  810. 
Hunma,  eioi^on  of,  813. 
Hamma,  gludalu  tnmonr  oi;  803. 
Munins,  hydatid  tanioar  of,  811. 
UammitiB,  neute,  806. 
Maniautla,  chionic,  807. 
HUiBm,  S50. 


OpbH 

opfad 
ophd 

Ophtl 
Ophd 
Opbtt 
Ophdl 
OpbU 

opha 

bj. 
Orchil 
Onliit 
Osteoi 

Ostitia 
Osteoa 
Otitis  I 
Otorrti 

Orarisl 
OvOial 


TAUtm 
FkUt^ 

PerioBU 
TenuKtm 
Pfaann 
PUebitt 
Fblabitb 


FfalKlea 


Phjraw 
Plugging 

Fnenmot 
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I. 

• 

ctions  of,  757. 
pie  strictore  of,  762. 
ligoant  stricture  of,  763. 
upper  jaw,  731. 

joints,  728. 

elbow-joint.  729. 

lower  jaw,  v  82. 

ahonlder-joint,  729. 

wrist-joint,  730. 

hip-joint,  444. 

knee-joint,  734. 

ankle-joint,  736. 
clavicle  and  other  bones,  736. 
16. 

of  lower  lip,  781. 
of  upper  lip,  780. 
of  part  of  nose,  772. 
f  urine,  702. 
38. 
'60. 
C8,772. 
8. 

S 

imple,  161. 

fections  of,  836. 

836. 

35. 

constitutional  symptoms  of, 

local  changes  in,  85. 

)sa,  407. 

atures  of,  455. 

tures  of,  258. 

9. 

phy,  787. 

,  867. 

r  rectum,  762. 

r  urethra,  692. 

r  urethra,  permanent,  692. 

f  urethra,  spasmodic,  700. 

f  urethra,  congestiTe,  701. 

of  urethra,   modes  of   treat- 

H. 

ifferent  kinds,  124. 
aembrane,  fimbriated  disease 

acute,  409. 

chronic,  413. 

scrofulous,  418. 

lembrane;  brown  degeneration 

>n,  20. 

3n  in  bone,  869. 

579. 

ocal,679. 

institutional,  684. 

primary,  679. 

lecondary,  684. 

tertiary,  688. 

ise  of  mercury,  689. 

ion,  691. 


Taotus  eruditus,  28. 

Talipes  calcaneus^  488. 

Talipes  equinus,  474. 

Talipes  valgus,  487. 

Talipes  varus,  481. 

Testis,  affections  of,  649. 

Testis,  cystic  sarcoma  of,  657. 

Testis,  enoephaloid  cancer  of,  658. 

Testis,  fibrous  tumour  of,  656. 

Testis,  encysted  hydrocele  of,  665. 

Testis,  excision  of,  660. 

Testis,  irritable,  654. 

Testis,  neuralgia  of,  654. 

Testis,  scirrhus  of,  659. 

Testis,  scrofulous  disease  ol^  655. 

Tetanus,  152. 

Tonsils,  affections  of,  789. 

Tracheotomy,  objects  and  modes,  796. 

Truss,  use  of,  553. 

Tumours,  160. 

Tongue,  affections  of,  802. 

Tongue,  inflammation  of,  802. 

Tongue,  hypertrophy  of,  808. 

Tongue,  excision  of,  804. 

Throat,  affections  of,  792. 

Throat,  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

798. 
Tubercle,  51. 

U 

Uloibs,  29. 

Ulcers,  arrangement  of,  29. 

Ulcer,  gangrenous,  84. 

Ulcer,  healthy,  29. 

Ulcer,  indolent,  31. 

Uloer,  inflamed,  38. 

Ulcer,  phagedisnic,  84. 

Uloer,  sloughing,  84. 

Ulcer,  sloughing-phaged»nic,  85. 

Ulcer,  weak,  80. 

Upper  jaw,  removal  of,  781. 

Urethra,  stricture,  692. 

Urethra,   sites,    forms,   various    kinds, 

692-702. 
Urethritis  in  membranous  portion,  674. 
Urinary  calculi,  628. 
Urinary  fistula,  705. 
Urinary  abscess,  704. 
Urinary  extravasation,  704. 
Urinary  fistula  in  the  female,  707. 
Urine,  retention  at,  702. 


YAmioofli  aneurism,  585. 

Variooae  veins,  546. 

Varix,  542. 

Yarix,  treatment  of,  546. 

Varix,  aoeuiiamal,  584. 

Veins,  diseases  0^  586. 

Veinstones,  547. 

Veins,  entrance  of  air,  547. 

Veaioo-vaginal  fistula,  707. 

Virchow  on  ceUular  pathology,  172. 


Wi»Ti,  877. 

VindpiiM,  aSwtianB  and  opanlku*,  7M. 

Woandi  of  sbdoown,  BBS. 

Wonndi  of  bnin,  S92. 

Wotuidi,  cliMifiofttioa  0^  IIS. 

WoDDdi,  contiuMi,  IBl. 

Wonndi,  dunotion,  114. 

Voond^  gnn-ihD^  13G, 


Wonnd^  incind,  118. 
Wonada,  Ixsentod.  ISO. 
Woonda,  poiaoiied,  143. 
WtrandB,  ponotnred,  ISS. 
Wonnds  from  bi(«a  of  nrpaita, 
Woimda  from  atinga  of  iniwti,  1 
WoniidH,  traatmant of,  IIT. 
Wonndi,  t7«atniait  tor  kdhcBoi 
Wound*,  traatmoat  for  gnanUti 


Page  7B3,  Udb  S3,  omit  the  eomnia  aftor  whalebmia. 
„     76S,  lino  11  from  bottom,  for  oa  imd  amd. 


lohdoh: 
sayill  and  idwards,  prihtebs,  ohavdofl-btrikt, 

ooykht  oardik. 
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Seventh  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.     ISmo.  cloth,  (is. 
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ON  ANEURISM,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  COMPRESSION. 

12mo.  cloth,  49. 
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DR.     HENRY     BENNET. 
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NUTRITION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE    Post  8vo.  doth,  6*. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE  ""ON    INFLAMMATION    AND 

OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  UTERUS.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.     ^ 
Bvo.  cloth,  12*.  6d.  f 
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A   REVIEW   OF   THE   PRESENT    STATE   OF  UTERINE 

PATHOLOGY.    8vo.  cloth,  4». 


MR.  CHURCHILL  S   PDBLICATI0S8. 


HEATHER     BIOO. 

THE  MECIUSICAl  APPLIAKCES  NECESSAfiT  K«  1 

TREATMENT  OF  DEFORMITIES.     Pu«t  8»h.  d«ll^  ti. 

AKIIFICIAL  LIMBS;  THEIR"'CONSTEnCTIUN  AXDilT 

CATION.     With  EDgiaringa  on  W™d.      8y«.  elolh,  3*^ 


ON  DISEASES  OE  THE  LUKGS  AND   HEABT.  8™.  ii. 


OR.    QOLDINO     BIRD,     F.R.S. 

URINARY  DEPOSITS;  THKIR   DIAGNOSIS,   PATBW 

AND  THERAPEUTICAL   INDICATIONS.      Whli  Eognniai  «  V^ 

EdiLioQ.     PdbI  Uio.  clolb,  10..  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PIliLOSOPHY;  being  >»  Eifoi 

iDtroduction  to  the  Study  i>{  the  Phjiimi  SElcnce*.  lUiuinted  witk  naaMil 
iiiga  DO  Wood.  Pifib  Edition.  By  lioiumii  &iki>,  MJ}^  Fit*.  ^  O 
Bbookk,  M.a  Cuilab.,  F.as.     Fcsp.  Hvo.  cloth,  12«.  Ci^ 


MR.    P,    HINCKES    BIRD.     F.R.Cja. 

PRACTICAL  TRKATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHIIM 

AND  INFANTS  AT  THE  BREAST.    TnmiJnteil  bam  ih*  WratA  rfJLM 

with  Not**  ud  Addition*.    Bto.  cloth.    20..  "■' 


VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL:  its  medicinal  and 

PERTIES;  with  Pncticnl  Rcmarlu  od  iti  Un  in  CbiDOM! 
and  BoweU.    ^oad  Edition,  Std.  doth,  St.  6d. 


MR.    BISHOP,    F.RS. 
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ON  DEFOEMITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY, 

and  Treatment.     With  EngnWngt  na  Wood.     Bra.  doth.  Id*. 

ON  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS.  AND  ON  THE  CAUSES  1 

CURE  OF  IMI'EDIMENTS  OP  SPEECH.    8vo.  clolii,  4* 

LETTSOMIAN   LECTURES   ON   THE    PHYSICAL  (M 

TUTION,  DISEASES  AND  PRACTURES  OF  BONKS.    Pu(t«>a,&«> 
OH.    SLJVKISTON.    F.H.a. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASB 

THE  OrKST;  and  on  the  PrincipliH  orAiuctittatiMi.    Sro.  doA,  1^ 
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DR.    JOHN    yN»    F.    BLUNDELL. 

)ICINA  MECEANICA ;  or,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Active  and 
«8ive  Exercises  and  Manipulations  in  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Disease.    Post  8yo.  cloth,  6». 

MR.    JOHN     E.   BO>A^MAN. 
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.CTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  including  Analysis.    With  numerous  Illus- 

.tions  on  Wood.    Third  Edition.     Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
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)ICAL  CHEMISTRY ;  with  niustrations  on  Wood.    Third  Edition. 

ap.  8yo.  cloth,  6s,  6d, 

DR.  JAMES    BRIQHT. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAET,  LUNGS,  &  AIR  PASSAGES; 

th  a  Review  of  the  seyeral  Climates  recommended  in  these  Affections.    Third  Edi- 
•n.     Post  8yo.  cloth,  9s. 
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OR.    BRINTON. 

;  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH,  with  an  Introdnctioii  on  its     t 

latomy  and  Physiology;  being  Lectures  delircred  at  St.  Thomases  Hospital   Post  8yo. 
•th,  105.  6d, 

]   SYMPTOMS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND    TREATMENT    OF 

LCER  OF  THE  STOMACH.    Post  8to.  cloth,  5*. 
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MR.  BERNARD    E.  BROOHURST. 

LATERAL  CURYATURE  OF  THE  SPINE:  its  Pathology  and 

eatment.    Post  8to.  cloth,  with  Phites,  Sf. 

THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CLUBFOOT  AND 

>JALOGOUS  DISTORTIONS  involving  the  TIBIO-TARSAL  ARTICULATION. 
ith  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth,  4f.  6d, 
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MR.    I8AAO    BAKER     BRO>A^N,     F.R.O.8. 

SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMIHING  OF  SUR- 

CAL  TREATMENT.    With  Phites,  8vo.  cloth,  10».  6d. 

n. 

SCARLATINA :  its  Nature  and  Treatment     Second  Edition.    Fcap. 

0.  cloth,  35. 

MR.    THOMAS    BRYANT.    F.R.O.8. 

THE  DISEASES  AND   INJURIES   OF   THE  JOINTS. 

JNICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS.   PoM  8to.  cloth,  7<.  M. 
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DR.    BRYOE. 

LAND  AND  FRANCE  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL^  looW 
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DR.    BUOD,    F.R.9. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LITER 

IDuitnted  with  ColouRd  Phlc*  ud  EngnTiiigt  on  Wood.    Third  Editun.    Sio,  elm 

ON   THE   ORGANIC   DISEASES  AND   FUNCTIONAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  STOMACH.    8»o.  doth,  9i 


DR.  JOHN   CHARLES   BUCKNILU  4t  OR.   OANIEL   H.  TUKE. 

A  MANUAL   OF   PSYCHOLOGICAL    MEDICINE:   c«it 
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DR.    BURQEaS. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  RELATIONS  OF  MAD> 

ihowiog  a  Cellnlu  Theoij  of  Mind,  uid  of  Nerve  Force,  and  alu  of  VtgrttE 


Fone.     Sto.  cloth,  7t. 


DR.   BURNETT. 


THE  PHIIOSOPHT  OF  SFIBITS  IN  RELATION  TO  JU' 

Bio.  cloth,  9*.  u. 

INSANITY  TESTED  BY  SCIENCE     svo.  doth,  5,. 

DR.   JOHN    M.    OAMPLtN,     F,|..S. 

ON    DIABETES,    AND    ITS    SUCCESSFUL     TEEAIl 

Second  Edidoo.    Tap.  Gto.  cloth,  3t.  6d. 


MR.    ROBERT    B.    CARTER,    IWI.R.0.8. 

ON  THE   INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION    AND    TRAF 

IN  PREVENTING  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Fap.  S 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  HYSTERIA. 
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DR.    CARPENTER,    F.R.B. 

!    PEINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Win  .mm„ 
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:    PEINCIPLES   OF   COMPARATITE   PHYSIOLOGY,    ni. 
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j     A   MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     With  nnmerons   lllnat«ik 
Sled  and  Wood.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  6to.  doth,  12t.  6d. 

;    THE   MICEOSCOPE   AND   ITS   EETELATIONS.    Wio, 
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DR.   CHAMBERS. 

DIOESTION  AND  ITS  DEEANGEMENTS.  Pom  svo.  dott,  li 
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DR.    CHANCE,    M.B. 

VIRCHOW'S  CELLULAR   PATHOLOGY.  AS   BASED  UPON 

t         PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    With  144  Engrav- 
^         ingB  on  Wood.    8yo.  cloth,  16«. 
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J?  MR.    H.     T.    CHAPMAN,    F.R.O.8. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  OBSTINATE  ULCERS  AND  CUTA- 

i*         NEOUS  ERUPTIONS  OF  THE  LEG  WITHOUT  CONFINEMENT.     Third 

T  Edition.    Post  8yo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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MR.    PYE    HENRY   CHAVA88E,   F.R.C.8. 

''  ADVICE    TO    A    MOTHER    ON    THE    MANAGEMENT   OF 
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ON  INDIGESTION,  AND  CEETAIN  BILIOUS  DISORDERS 
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MR.    J.    PATERSON    CLARK,   M.A. 

i  THE  ODONTALGIST;  OR.  HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  TEETH, 

CURE   TOOTHACHE,  AND   REGULATE   DENTITION    FROM    INFANCY 
TO  AGE.    Withplatea.    Post  8 to.  cloth,  5». 
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MR.    JOHN    CLAY,    MJR.C.8. 

i!  KIWISOH  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIES:  Tnm8kted,by 

I  permission,  from  the  last  German  Edition  of  his  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Special  Patho* 

logy  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women.     With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
Operation  of  Ovariotomy.     Royal  12mo.  cloth,  16<. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION   AND   GOVERNMENT  OF  LUNATIC 
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MR.    COO  LEY. 

COMPREHENSIVE   SUPPLEMENT   TO   THE   PHARMACOPOEIAS. 

THE  CTCLOPiEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS,  AND  Col- 
lateral INFORMATION  IN  THE  ARTS,  PROFESSIONS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  TRADES,  INCLUDING  MEDICINE,  PHARMACY,  AND 
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Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  Third  and  greatly 
enlarged  Edition,  8yo.  cloth,  26«. 
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SIR    A8TLEY    COOPER,    BART.,    F.R.8. 

RUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  T 

With  24  Plates.    Second  Edition.    Royal  4to.,  20s. 
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ON  WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE  : 

17  Coloured  Figures  and  41  Woodcuts.     Byo.  dnth,  I2>; 


ON    NEAR   SIGHT,    AGED    SIGHT,    IMPAIBKD 
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Second  Edition.    F<^p.  Hto.  dnth,  7).  6J. 


A  BICTIONAET  OF  rEACTICAL  SUKGERT; 
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MR.    HOLMES    COOTE.     F.R.C  S 

A   REPORT    ON    SOME    IMPORTANT    POINTS   IS 

TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS.    Uto.  rl„ih,  B.. 


DR.    COTTLE. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  STUDS 


P  DR.   COTTON, 

;    ON  CONSUMPTION:      its  Natnw,   Symptoms,   and 
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LuadoD.     Second  Editiim.     8td.  ciolfa,  Si. 

PHTHISIS  AND  THE  STETHOSCOPE;  OR.  THE  PHTS 

SIGNS  OF  CONSUMPTION.    Sfmnd  EditiMi.     FoolKip  8<t,,  elMh,  Ii 
MR.    OOULSON. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE  SL 

The  Fifth  Edilioa.  reriaed  and  enlarged.     Sto.  cloth,  lOt.  6^. 

ON  LITHOTRITY  AND  LITHOTOMY;  mthEngn.™.. 
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ON    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    TAKIATIONS    OF    ELffi 

TENSION    AS    THE    REMOTE    CAUSE     OF     EPIDEMIC    AJJI)  0 

DISEASES.    STcdulh,  11)1. 

MR.    CURUNQ,    F.R.S. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISEASES  OF  TOE  RECTUM. 

Edition.     Sfo.  cloth,  Ga. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  IB 

SPERMATIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.     S«ond  Edition.  -■ ~ 


MR.   JOHN    OALRYMPLE,    FJ».S,    FJ^.C*. 
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ON  THE  NATUEE  AM)   PROXIMATE   CAUSE   OF    IN- 

SANITY.    Poit  8to.  cloth,  St. 
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DR.   HERBERT    DAVIE8. 

ON  THE  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 

LUNOS  AND  HEART.    Second  Edition.    Post  8to.  cloth,  8<. 
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DR.    HALL    DAVIS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  DIFFICULT  PARTURITION.   Post  8vo. 

doth,  68,  6d, 
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MR.     DIXON. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE  EYE.    Second  Edition.    Poat  8to.  cloth,  9s. 


DR.     DOBELL. 
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DR.   TOOQOOD    DO>A^NINQ. 

NEURALGIA :    its  varioos   Forms,   Pathology,  and  Treatment      The 
Jaokboviav  P&izi  EssAT  FOB  1850.    8to.  cloth,  10«.  6d, 
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DR.    DRUITT,    F.R.O.8. 

THE  SURGEON'S  VADE-MECUM;   with  numerous  Engravings  on 

Wood.    Eighth  Edition.    Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  \28.6d. 
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MR.   DUNN.   F.R.C.8. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  8vo.  doth.  4*. 

DR.   JOHN    O.    EQAN. 

SYPHILITIC    DISEASES:    their  pathology,  diagnosis, 

AND  TREATMENT :  including  Experimental  ReMaiches  on  Inoculation,  aa  a  Diffe- 
rential Agent  in  Testing  the  Character  of  these  Affections.    Byo.  cloUi,  9f. 

SIR    JAMES    EYRE,    M.D. 

THE   STOMACH  AND  ITS   DIFFICULTIES.     Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap.  8to.  doth,  2f.  6d, 

PRACTICAL   REMARKS    On"*  SOME    EXHAUSTING    Dis- 
eases.   Second  Edition.   Pott  8to.  cloth,  4*.  M. 


OR.    FENWIOK. 

ON  SCROFULA  AND  CONSUMPTION.     Oleigynuui's  Son  Tfanut, 

Catarrh,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Asthma.    Fcap.  Sto.,  2f.  6d, 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  DISEASES  IN  THE  CHEST,  AND    t 

their  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  -Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates.    8yo.  cloth, 
\2t.6d. 
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MR.   FEROUSaON,    F.R.S. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SUBGERY;  with  nnmenKu 

tntiani  on  Wood.    FoDitti  Editiim.    Fcap.  Sto.  cloth,  12i^  6rf. 


SIR   JOHN    FORBES.   M.D^   DX3J-    (OXOHJ,    FJt«. 

NATURE  AND  ART  IN  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE 

Edition.    PoM  Sto.  clolh,  6i^  — 

MR.    FO\ArNEa,    PH.D.,    F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY;  with  numeroos  DlnstnitioD.  W.1 
Stventh  Editioo.    Fcap.  Sto.  clotb,  12i.  Sd. 
Edited  by  H.  Bhot  Joieb,  M.D.,  F.R.a,  and  A.  W.  Howabb,  Ph.D,  Fii 

CHEMISTRY,   AS   EXEMPLIFYING    THE    WISDOM  , 

BENEFICENCE  OF  OOD.    Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Sto.  cloth,  U.6i. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  QUAIJTAT lYE  ANALYSIS.  PoetSvo-d^ 

OR.    D.   ij.    T.    FRANCIS. 

CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE ;  conwdered  as  &  Eemcay  in  Dyspfpa 
Tnonary,  and  other  Chronic  Affectionii  with  ui  Accoont  of  the  mod  niEiblc  P 
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and  an  Appendii  on  the  Hineral  Spiingi'or  the  Pyreneea,  Vichy,  and  *ii  lo 
Port  Sto,  clolh,  8».  Sd. 


DR.    PATRICK    FRA8ER. 

A  TREATISE   UPON   PENETRATING   "WOUNDS  OF 

CHEST.    8(0.  doth,  5(. 


O.    REMtaiUS    FRESENIUe. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION   IN  CHEMICAL  ANU 

AS  PRACTISED  IN  THE  LADOKATORY  OP  OIESSEN.     Edited  l< 

Bullock,  F.CS. 

Fifth  Edition.    9va.  cloth,  9t 
Third  Edition.    8vo.  clotb,  I6t. 
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ON  RHEUMATISM,  RHEUMATIC  GOUT,   AKD  SCIA' 
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DR.    OAIRDNER. 

ON  GOUT  J  ita  History,  its  Canacs,  and  its  Core.     Fourth  EditioB 

8to.  cloth,  8i.  6d. 

MR.     OALLOWAV. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY    Third  EdiUoa.   f« 

cloth,  Si. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUAUTATITE  ANALYSIS.    SecocJ  i 

Pom  Sio.  cloth,  U.  6d. 
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Fort  Sto.  cloth,  U  Bd. 
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MRS.    GODFREY. 

Son  the  nature,  pretention,  treatment,  and  cure 

"'        OF  SPINAL  CURVATURES  and  DEFORMITIES  of  the  CHEST  and  LIMBS, 
without    ARTIFICIAL    SUPPORTS    or    any    MECHANICAL    APPLLANCES. 
^  Third  Edition,  Reviaed  and  Enlarged.    8yo.  cloUi,  Bs. 
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.  DR.    GRANVILLE,    F.R.S. 

THE    MINERAL    SPRINGS     OF    VICHY :  their  Efficacy  in  the 

■^         Treatment  of  Gont,  Indigestion,  Gravel,  &c.     8yo.  cloth,  Ss, 

t  ON  SUDDEN  DEATH.    Post  8vo.,  2..  ed. 
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MR.    QRAY,    M.R.O.S. 

^  3  PRESERVATION   OF   THE   TEETH  indispensable  to  Comfort  and 

Appearance,  Health,  and  Longevity.     18mo.  cloth,  3i. 
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1  MR.    GRIFFITHS. 

•  CHEMISTRY     OF     THE     FOUR     SEASONS— Spring,    Summer, 

^  Autumn,  Winter.     Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.     Second  Edition.     Foolscap 

^  Svo.  cloth,  7».  6d. 
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^  THE  SIMPLE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE;  deduced  from  the 

^  Methods  of  Expectancy  and  Revulsion.     18mo.  cloth,  is. 
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^  OBSERVATIONS    ON    DISEASES   OF   THE   ALIMENTARY 

CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  C^CUM,  and  INTESTINES.    Svo.  cloth, 
10».  ed, 

ON  THE  INJURIOUS   EFFECTS   OF  MERCURY   IN   THE 

TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE.    Post  8 vo.  cloth,  3».  W. 
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DR.    MARSHALL    HALL,    F.R.S. 

PRONE  AND   POSTURAL  RESPIRATION   IN  DROWNING 

AND    OTHER    FORMS    OF   APNCEA    OR    SUSPENDED   RESPIRATION. 
Post  8vo.  cloth.  5<. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  MEDI 

CINE.    i^rronH  Siixin,    Post  8vo.  cloth,  8«.  Sd. 
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MR.  CHDBCBIIJ.  S  FUBLICATIONB. 


OR.    O.   RADOLVRFE    HAL.U. 

TOKQTIAT  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  ASPECT  AS  A 

PULMONARY  INVALIDS.    Pott  8ra.  cloth,  St. 


MR.   HARDWIOH. 

A    MAMJAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC      CHEMISTRT.   f 

Editioo.    Foobcap  Sto.  dolb,  7*.  6d, 


MR.   HARK,    M.R.O.S. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  PBEVKNTW! 


OR.   JAMCB     B.    HARRISON. 

ON  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  "WATER   BY  THE  POlS 

OF  LEAD,  and  iu  Eflkti  od  th*  Hnmui  Body.     Fo^acap  Sto.  doth,  3*.  Si. 


DR.   HARTWIO. 


ON  SEA  BATHING  AND  SEA  AIR  Fcap.  Sto..  2*.  w 
ON  THE    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   OF  CHILDREN,  u 

8(0.,  2f.  6i. 


DR.    A    H.    HAS8AU_ 

THE  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  THE    HUMAN  W- 

IN   HEALTH   AND  DISEASE.      IlliuUted  witk  Serenl  Hiudnd  Don*' 

Cotoor.    Two  Tola.  8va.  doth,  £1.  lOt. 

THE  URINE,  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE;   or.  »  sioi|*fr 

pluiation  of  tha  Phyaical  Propeitiu,  Campinitioii,iiid  Utea  of  the  Urine,  of  the  F^" 
dF  the  Kidneya,  and  of  the  Tmtnient  of  Urinar;  Diaotdsn.     With  Twoil)^^ 


MR.   ALFRED    HAVILAND,   MAOA. 

CLIMATE,  WEATHER,  AND   DISEASE;   bemg  «  gk«di rf* 

Opiniona  of  the  moat  celebiatad  Ancient  and  Modem  Writen  with  mnid  to  the  \ti^ 
of  Climate  and  Waather  in  producing  Diaraae.     With  Fou  colound  Bart,  "^ 

ekth,  7t.  ^^ 


7  MR.   WILLIAM    HAYCOOK,   M.R.O.V.8. 

^A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICB  8 
VETERINABY   MEDICINE  AND  SUROERT.    Bto.  bouda,  6a.  M 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


*'N    THE   ACTION  Of"' MEDICINES"  IN    THE    SYSTEM. 

Ij;    Being  the  Prize  Essay  to  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London  awarded  the  Fother- 
"    gillian  Gold  Medal  for  1852.    Third  Edition.    8to.  cloth,  12«.  6<l. 


DR.    HEALE. 

A  TEEATISE  ON  VITAL  CAUSES.   8to.  doth,  9*. 

^  MR.    HIQQINBOTTOM,    F.R3.,   F.RX>.8.E. 

LN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 

IN  THE  CURE  OF  INFLAMMATION,  WOUNDS,  AND  ULCERS.   Second 
f     Edition.    Price  5t. 

'iDDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NITRATE  OF  SIL- 

VER;  with  foil  Directtoni  for  its  Use  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent.    Sto.,  2«.  6d, 
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MR.    JOHN    HILTON,    F.R.8. 

DN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESIGN  OF  CERTAIN  POR- 

TIONS  OF  THE  CRANIUM.  IlloitTsted  with  Phtet  in  Lithognphy.  8to.  doth,  6*. 
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THE  HARMONIES  OF  PHTSICArSOIENOE  IN  RELATION 

TO  THE  HIGHER  SENTIMENTS;  with  Ohserrations  on  Medical  Studies,  and  on 
the  Moral  and  Scientific  Relations  of  Medical  Life.    Post  8to.,  doth,  4s. 
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MR.    JABEZ    HOQQ. 

THE    OPHTHALMOSCOPE  :  an  Essay  on  its  value  in  the  Exploration 

of  Internal  Eye  Diseases.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  3«.  6^. 
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; 


DR.    DEOIMU8    HODGSON.  f 

THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,   AND  ITS  ENLARGEMENT   IN    | 

OLD  AGE.    With  12  Phites.    Royal  8vo.,  cloth,  6«. 


MR.   LUTHER    HOLDEN,  F.R.O.8. 

L 

HUMAN    OSTEOLOGY :   with  Plates,  showmg  the  Attachments  of  the 

Muscles.    Second  Edition.    8to.  cloth,  16«. 

A.  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

12mo.  doth,  H*. 
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MR.    O.   HOLTHOU8E. 

ON  SQUINTING,  PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE, 

and  CERTAIN  FORKS  OF  IMPAIRED  VISION.    Fcsp.  8to.  doth,  4*.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  STRABISMUS,'^deIiTered  at  the  WeBtmiiiBter  Hospital.    4 

8to.  cloth,  is,  n 
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MR.  CHORCHIIXS   PUBLICATtOKS. 


DR.    W.    CHARLEa     HOOD. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  PfiOVISION  OF  (ID 

NAL  LUNATICS.     8»o.  cloth,  5..  6rf- 


MR.    P.    HOOD. 

THE   SUCCESSFUI.   TREATMENT    OF    SCAfiLKT  TV!\ 

«1n),    0BSERV.\T10NS   UN    THE     I-ATHOLOGT    AND  TWUTIDT 
CROWING   INSPIRATIONS  OF   INFANTS.     ratt9n.d^it. 


DR.   HOOPER. 

THE  MEDICAL  DIGTIONAKI;  conu>»>Dg  »  E^jbm^4 

Terrtii  incd  in  Medicine  and   Ihe  Calblsral    SciouBi.       Kifiak  Eiilim.    W| 
Klun  Grakt,  M.D.    8vo.  clolii,  30i.  i 


J 


MR.  JOHN     HORSLEV. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPIIT;  i»«.F« 

Expatilion  of  ilie  Principle!  of  ChemiiUy  and   PbfUc^      Witb  Fagi  1 1  mp  m  I 
Deiigned  for  the  Utc  of  Scbooli  and  Prinie  Teaclun.      PoM  a*a,d«&.fc.U    i 


DR.    HUFELAND. 

If    THE   ART   OF   PROIX)NGING  LIFE    Second  Eatim.  fl 

'  by  Ehashvb  Wiuon,  F.R.S.    Foolicp  Byo.,  a>.  M. 


□  R     VAUOHAN    HUOHES 

BLOOD    DISEASE.     Crown  Svo.  doih,  4*. 


MR.    W.    CURTIS     HUOMAN,     FJtxya. 

ON    HIP-JOINT     DISEASE;    with  reference  .spocWIy' 

by  MecbuDical  Meaoi  foi  the  Relief  of  Controclion  ■—'  i^-* -• '  ■•■ 

Bto.  clolti,  3>.  Sd. 

DR.    HENRV    HUNT. 

ON  HEAETBUra  AND  INDIGESTION. 


DR.    INMAN,   MJI.O.P. 


TltEAlO 


ON  MYALGIA  I  ITS  NATtmE.  CAUSES,  AND  ' 

'  Affrctiau  of  tbe  HiucBiar  Sjt^m.  I 

FOUNDATION    FOR   A   NEW  THEORY    AW)    PfiAd 

OF    MEDICINE.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  7i. 


DR.  ARTHUR   JACOB.   F.R.O.8. 

A  TREATISE  OB  THE  INFLAMMATIONS  uF  IBk' 

Foolscap  Bvo.  clolh,  Si. 


ETE^ 


I  DR.   JAMES    JAQO,   A.B.  CANT 

\  OCULAR  SPECTRES  AND  STRUCTURES  AS  MUTUAL  I 

'  NENTS.     llluttFatiHl  with  EngniTiDgi  an  Wood.     Bra.  cloth.  Ja. 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications.  n 

MR.  J.  H.  JAMES,    F.R.O.8.  % 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  FOB 

STRANOULATED  HERNIA.    8to.  cloth,  fit. 
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DR.    BENCE    JONES,   P.R.8. 
I. 

MULDER   ON    WINE    Foolscap  8vo.  doth,  6«. 

II. 
ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  in  its  relation  to  STOMACH  and  RENAL 

DISEASES.    8yo.  cloth,  6«. 
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DR.   HANDFIELD   JONES,   F.R.S.,   Sb    DR.    ED>A^ARD    H.   SIEVEKINQ. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,    iiinstrated  with 

nomeroas  Engravings  on  Wood.    Foolacap  8to.  cloth,  12«.  6d, 
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MR.    FURNEAUX     JORDAN,     M.R.O.8. 

A.N   INTRODUCTION  TO  CLINICAL  SURGERY;  WITH  A 

Method  of  InTcstigating  and  Reporting  Surgical  Cases.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5t, 
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MR.    >A^HARTON    JONES.    F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

ophthalmic  medicine  and  SURGERY;  illustrated  with  Engiayings,  pUin 
and  coloured.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  I2s,  6d. 

THE  WISDOM  AND  BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY, 

AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  SENSE  OF  VISION;  being  the  Actonian  Prixe  Essay      1 
for  1851.    With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Foolscap  8yo.  cloth,  4$,  6d.  ^ 

III. 

DEFECTS    OF    SIGHT :    their  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  General 

Management     Fcap.  8vo.  2t.  6d, 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  OF 

THE  EYE  AND  EAR.   For  the  Clinical  Use  of  Hospital  Students.  Fcap.  8yo.  2t.  6</. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  BODY,  SENSE,  AND  MIND.     For  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.     Fcap.  8to., 
2t.6d. 


MR.    JUDD. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URETHRITIS  AND  SYPHI- 

LIS :  including  Obsenrations  on  the  Power  of  the  Menstruous  Fluid,  and  of  the  Dis-      i 
charge  from  Leucorrhoea  and  Sores  to  produce  Urethritis :  with  a  yariety  of  Examples,     V 


Experiments,  Remedies,  and  Cures.     8vo.  cloth,  £1.  5x. 
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»  MR.  chdechill's  POBLICATIONS. 

-« 1* 

DR.   I-AENNEO. 

A  MANUAL  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION. 

Uted  and  Edited  bjI.B.  Sbupb,  M.R.C.S.     3*. 


DR.    LANE,     IUIJ\. 

HYDROPATHY;   OR,  HYGIENIC  MEDICINE.    An  e^ 

Em£j.    SccoDd  Edition.    Poat  Gro,  cloth,  5*. 


MR.    LAWRCNOE,     P.R.8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  EUPTDEES.      Tie  Faih  Edia™,  «.»l 


enlarged.    8td.  clath,  1 6i. 


DR.    LBARED,     M.H.<Xr». 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREADt 

Fooltcap.  Bto.  doth,  ii. 


f    THE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBEHCULOTJS  DISE 

,  with  NoticM  of  the  chief  Foreign  PUce.  of  Winter  RMort.     Siii.ll  Bra  ebth,  i. 

I   THE  WATERIN8  PLACES   OF    ENGLAND     CONSIM 

g  with   Refewnce  to  theit  MedioJ  Topography.     Fourth  Editjo^     Ftwltae  In 

i    THE  BATHS  OF  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  &  SWITZERIJ 

*  ThirdEdiUon.    Po«  Bto.  cloth,  8i.  M.  irxitiu.— 

1    THE  BATHS  OF  RHENISH  GERMANY.    Post  8vo.  doth,  u 
HOM(EOPATHY  AND  HYDROPATHY   IMPAHTIALLI 

PBECIATED.    With  Note.  iUu.tmtiv*  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  o«r*l 
Fourth  Edition.    PoM  Gm  doth,  3i.  6d. 


DR.  ROBERT    LEE,    F.R.a. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SPECUHIM;   with  Th™  Hii»taiC 

Sro.  eloth,  I,.  Sd. 

CLINICAL   EEPOSTS  OF  OVARIAN  AND    DTERIM ! 

EASES,  with  C^nuDCDtarieL    Fooluap  Bto.  cloth,  6..  6if. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY :  coiaprbliig  tlis  Hiaoriea  of  545  C. 

Difficult,  Pieleniatural,  and  Canipliaited  Labour,  with  Cazamantariaa.     'i,,,— l  £ 
Poolscnp  Sio,  cloth,  Bs, 

PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON     DISEASES    OF  : 

UTEKUS.     With  coloured  PIbIci.    Two  Put*.    ImperMJ  4to.,  7.,  ^  f^  fht 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS.  19     tt 


MR.    LISTON,    F.R.8. 

BACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  Edition.    8yo.  cloth,  22*. 
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MR.   H.    W.    LOBB,    L.8JL,    M.R.O.8.E. 

S  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  OBSCURE  FORMS  OF  NERVOUS 

AFFBCTIONS,  THEIR  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  With  an 
IiitRidiiction  on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation,  and  the  Generation  and 
Distrilmtion  of  Nerre  Force.  Based  upon  Original  Microscopical  Observations.  With 
EngiayingB.    8to.  doth,  10«.  6d. 

LONDON    MEDICAL    800IETY    OF    OB8ERVATION. 

niAT  TO   OBSERVE  AT  THE  BED-SIDE,  AND  AFTER 

DEATH.    Published  by  Authority.    Second  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  4f.  6rf. 


M.    LUGOL. 

N    SCROFULOUS   DISEASES.      Translated  from  the  French,  with 

Additions  by  W.  H.  Ranking,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 
Bto.  doth,  lOf.  6rf. 
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MR.    M'OLELLAND»    F.L.8.,    F.G.8. 

KETCH  OF  THE  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  OR  CLIMATE 

AND    SOILS,   OF    BENGAL   AND    THE   N.  W.  PROVINCES.     Post  8to. 
doth,  4«.  S<L 

DR.    GEORGE    H.    B.    MACLEOD,    F.R.O.8.   (EDIN.) 

fOTES  ON  THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR;  with 

REMARKS  on  GUN-SHOT  WOUND&    8to.  doth,  lOi.  6d. 


MR.   J08EPH    MACLI8E,    F.R.O.8. 
I. 

URGICAL  ANATOMY,     a  Series  of  Dissectionfl,  iUnstrating  tiie  Prin- 

dpal  Regiooa  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  Second  Edition,  complete  in  XIIL  Fasdculi,  imperial  folio,  69,  each.    Boond  in 
doth,  £S.  12t.;  or  in  movoooo,  £4.  4«. 

N  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES.     Thu  Work  is  Uniform 

with  the  Author^  ^  Soigical  Anatomy;**  each  Fasdcnlos  contains  Four  beantifbUy 
•xecated  Lithographic  Diawinga.  Complete  in  Nine  Faadcali,  imperial  folio,  6$.  each. 
Boond  in  doth,  £2,  lOt.;  or  in  moroooo,  £2. 17«. 


DR.    MAROET,    FJRJB. 

N    THE   COMPOSITION   Of"^  FOOD,   AND   HOW   IT   IS 

ADULTERATED ;  with  PractiGal  Directions  for  its  Analysis.    8to.  clod^  6s.  6d. 

N    CHRONIC    ALCOHOLIC  ""intoxication,    OR   ALCO- 
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HOLIC     STIMULANTS     IN    CONNEXION     WITH     THE     NERVOUS     ik 
SYSTEM.    Foolscap  8to.  doth,  St.  6d.  9 
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MR.  CHURCHIIiL's  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.     IVIARKHAM. 

[SEASES  OF  THE  HEART :   THEIE  PATHOKK 

NOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT.     Second  Rlition.     Port  Sra  cloik,  i*. 

:oDA  ON  auscultation"*and  percussios. 

cloth,  6s. 
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SIR    J.   RANALD     MARTIN,     K.C3,    F.RJ8. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   TROPICAL    CLIMATES  OX  E 

PEAN  CONSTITUTIONS.  OriginaUy  by  the  late  Jamb  Johwoi,  MD-- 
entirely  rewritten;  including  Practicftl  OlMervations  on  the  DiteMW  of  Esnp*^ 
on  their  Return  from  Tropical  Climates.     Seventh  Edition.     8vo.  dotk,  Ifc. 
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DR.    MA88V. 

f  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  RECRUITS ;  int. 

Young  Medical  Officera  on  Entering  the  Anny.    8to.  doth,  5a. 


DR.     MAVNE 


AN  EXPOSITORY  LEXICON  OF    THE    TFRMS  ^ 

AND  MODERN,  IN  MEDICAL  AND  GENERAL  STTFxrP  inrhfti** 
plete  MEDICAL  AND  MEDICO-LEGAL  VOCABULARY  ^^w^' 
correct  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  Definition,  and  Explanation  of  the  NaM  ^ 
Synonymes,  and  Phrases  (in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  GcrnaB^  «^ 
Science  and  connected  with  Medicine.    Complete  in  10  Parta.  nrice  5«.  etci. 


MR.    MAUNDER.    r.R.o.8. 

RICORDS  LECTURES  ON  CHANCRE,    WithRen.«fa»i^ 

Section  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.    8vo.  doth,  8«. 


DR.    MILUNQEN. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEJiENT  OF  TBI' 

SANE;   with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Atvlums.   1^** 


is,  6d. 


MR.    JOHN    L.    MILTON,     M.R  c  8 

PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON     A     NPW    Wrt' 

TREATING  GONORRHCEA.    With  some  Remark,  on  the  Cure  of  InlewiP' 


8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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DR.    MONRO. 

REFORM  IN  PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.     Sm  cW 


DR.     NOBLE. 


THE   HUMAN   MIND   IN   ITS   RELATIONS 

BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Po.t  Sto.  doth,  4^  6A 


WITH 


MR.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


"^  MR.    NOUR8E,    M.R.O.8. 

■JLES    FOR    STUDENTS.     Price  One  ShUling  the  Set. 

^     l;  Divifions  and  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
B    2.  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-kingdom. 

^.>    8.  Classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Systems. 
4.  Table  of  the  Elements,  with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  and  Symbols. 
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MR.    NUNNELEY,    F.R.O.8.E. 
1. 

\  THE  ORGANS  OF  VISION :  their  anatomy  and  phy- 

'^lOLOOT.    With  PUtea,  8to.  cloth,  1  St. 

Treatise  on  the  natube,  causes,  and  treatment 

pF  ERYSIPELAS.    8to.  cloth,  I0<.  6d. 
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OR.   ODLINQ. 

,  COUESE  OF   practical  CHEMISTRY,  FOR  THE  USE 

lOF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.    Arranged  with  express  reference  to  the  Three  Months* 
Rummer  Course.    Post  8vo.  doth,  is,  6d, 
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J^SACTIONS  OF  THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY   OF 

ILONDON.    With  PUtet.    Vol  I.,  8to.  doth,  8*.  6d. 
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MR.    LANQ8TON     PARKER. 

IE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF   SYPHIUTIC  DISEASES, 

both  Primary  and  Secondary;  comprising  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed 
Syphilis,  by  a  safe  and  successftd  Method.     Fourth  Edition,  8yo.  cloth,  10«. 
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THE  CAUSATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

8to.  cloth,  5t. 
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MR.    JAMES    PART,    F.R.C.S. 

IE  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  POCKET  CASE  BOOK, 

for  the  Registration  of  important  Cases  in  Private  Practice,  and  to  assist  the  Student  of 
Hospital  Practice.    Second  Edition.    St.  Sd, 
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OR.   THOMAS    B.  PEAOOOK,    M.O. 

f  THE  INFLUENZA,  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER 

OF  1847-8.     8to.  cloth,  St.  6d. 


'  M  R.     P  A  G  E  T. 

;  DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    ANATOMICAL    a 

MUSEUM  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL.    Vol.  I.  Morbid  Anatomy.     0 
8to.  dotii,  5f. 

rrOt     VoL  II.     Natural  and  Congenitally  Malformed  Structures,  and  Lists  of  the 
Models,  Casts,  Drawings,  and  Diagrams.    5f. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL  8  PUBLICATIONS. 


MR-    NA^ILLIAM     ROBERTS 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WASTING  PALSY ;   being  a  Systematic  Tre 

the  Disease  hitherto  deecribed  at  ATROPHIE    MUSCULAIRE   PROGR 
With  Four  Plates.    8to.  doth,  7i.  Sd, 


DR.    >A^.    H.    ROBERTSON. 

THE   NATURE  AND   TREATMENT    OF    GOUT 

8to.  cloth,  lOt.  6d. 

A  TKEATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fourth  Edition.    2  toIs.  post  8to.  cloth,  12«. 
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DR.    ROWS,     F.S.A. 

ON    SOME   OF   THE   MORE  ""  IMPORTANT    DISEAS] 

WOMEN  and  CHILDREN.    Second  Edition.     Fcap,  8vo.  cloth,  4«.  6^ 

NERVOUS     DISEASES,     LIVER    AND     STOMACH 

PLAINTS,    LOW   SPIRITS,   INDIGESTION,    GOUT    ASTHMA    Kl 
ORDERS   PRODUCED   BY   TROPICAL  CLIMATES.     With  C^sk* 
Edition.     Fcap.  8to.  2t.  6d, 
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OR.    ROYLE     F.R.8 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEl 

With  namerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8 to.  cloth,  12t 

MR.    RUMSEY,    F.R.O.S. 

ESSAYS   ON   STATE  MEDICINE   8vo.  cloth,  lo,.  ed. 
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DR.    SALTER,    F.R.8. 

ON    ASTHMA  :    its  Pathology,   Causes,    Consequences,    and   Tn 

8vo.  cloth,  lOi. 
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MR.    SAVORY. 


A  COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  AND  « 

NION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST;  comprising  Plain  Directions  for  tb* 
ment  of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  and  Brief  Detcnotki: 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders  incidental  to  la 
Children,  with  a  Selection  of  the  most  efficacious  Prescriptiona.  Intended  sf 
of  Easy  Reference  for  Clergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a  Distance  fits 
sional  Assistance.     Fifth  Edition.     12mo.  cloth,  &$. 
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DR.    8CHACHT. 

THE  MICROSCOPE,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  VE6F1 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.     Edited  by  Frkdkrick  Currk^-  MJ 

8vo.  cloth,  6g,  ' 

DR.    SEMPLE. 

ON    COUGH  :    its  Causes,  Varieties,  and  Treatment.     With  some  i 

Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  Diagnosis.     Post  8vo.  doth, 


'                      MR.  Churchill's  publications.  as 
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'  MR,    SHAVi/,    M.R.O.S. 

P[E  MEDICAL  KEMEMBRAKCER ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  EMEK- 
OENCIES:  in  which  an  con ciiel;  poiiited  oat  the  ImmgdUU  Remcdjet  to  b>!  adopud 
in  ihe  Fint  Mntneotii  af  Dnngpr  from  PaiKming,  Apoplei;,  Burnt,  nod  other 
AecidenUi  with  the  Te«U  for  (he  Principal  Poiioni,  uid  other  luefijl  iDfummlion. 
,  Fourth  Edition,  Edited,  with  Addition!,  by  Jonathan  HuTtHiNSON,  M.K.C.S.  32mo. 
doth,  la.  &I. 


DR.    SIB90N,    F.R.S. 

MEDICAI   ANATOMY.     With  coloured  Pistes.     Imperial  folio.     Faacj- 
,       eaULloVI.    m.  each. 


DR.    E.    H.    aiEVEKINQ, 

ON    EPILEPSY    AND    EPILEPTIFORM    SEIZURES:    thdr 

I        Cmuh,  Pathology,  and  TrcoUncnt.     Post  8va.  clolh,  7a.  Sd, 

MR.      SINCLAIR     AND     DR.    JOHNSTON. 

PEACTICAL    MIDWIFERY;   Comprising  an  Acconnt  of  13,748  Deli- 
Terio,  which  occurred  in  the  Dublin  Ljing-in  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  Seven  Yean. 


MR     ALFRED    8MEE.    FRS. 

GENERAL  DEBILITY  ^ND  DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION;  their 

Cuuo,  ConBequciiccs,  and  Treatment.     Fcap.  Uvo.  clulh,  3).  6d. 


DR.    8MELLIE. 

ISTETRIC  PLATES:  being  a.  Selection  from  tho  n 
Praclicol  niuitnttiDna  coDtiuiiEd  in  the  Original  Worli.  With  Ar 
Direclionii.     Svn.  cloth,  fii. 


MR.   HENHV   SMITH,   F.R.O.S. 

ON  STRICTURE  OF  TEE  URETHRA.    8vo.  doib,  7».  Gd. 
HEMORRHOIDS    AND    PROLAPSUS    OF    THE    RECTUM: 

Their  Trcfltmtnt  by  the  Application  of  Nitrii-  Acid.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8«o.  elnth,  3.. 


OR,   W.   TYLER    SMITH. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS,'  TIIFMETICAL  AND  PRAC 

TICAL.     Illustrated  with  1116  Engrnvingi.      Feap.  8vo,  cloth,  121-.  6d. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LEUCORRHCEA. 

With  Engravings  on  Wood.     Bvo.  clnth,  7.. 


■ON   CHLOROFORM    AND    OTHER    ANESTHETICS:  their 

ACTION   AND   ADMIN1STR.\TI0N.    Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  tho  Author,  by 
"     ■      in  W.  Richardson,  M,D.     Bvo.  clolh,  10..  6</. 
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MR.  CHtmCHELI.  8  PDBUCATtONS. 


OR.    STANHOPE     TElVIPLfMAN    SPEDL 

PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY,   IN   ITS  AFPUCAI 


DR.      e  P  URQI  N. 

LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  AND  ITS  EEL 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY.    DcIiTeced  bcf-n  th«  Bayil  C*Iky  ■ 

8to,  doth.  Si.  6i 


A  MEDICAL  MANUAL  FUtt  APOTHECARIES"  HALL  AND  Oififfi 

Twelfth  Ediiian,    ISmo,  doth,  tO«. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  StTSGEOKS;   munOei  tv 

of  Cmididilci  for  EiamiiuilioD  and  PractilioDen.      Second  Edilicn.      Itek< 


GEEOORrS  COKSPECTCS  MEMCIBii  THEOREIIM.    Tb.rnt: 

taiiiiiig  ihe  Uncoil  Text,  with  in  Ordo  Vivbonun,  and   Lhoml  Ti 


THE  rmST  FOIIIt  BOOKS  OF  CEISCS:    contiiiiuog  lie  Ten,  Ol 

orum,  ruid  Transtalton.    Second  Edition.     12ido,  elnlji,  S«. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA-MEDICA  AND  TnERAPEUTICS.  Itoo. 


FmST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND   DRUGGfSIB    PRKPAL 

AMINATION    AT    THE    PHAHJLACEUTICAL    SOCIETT   « 
Iflroo.  cloth,  3».  6il.  '^ 


MR.    STOWe.    M.R.C.8. 

A    TOXICOLOGICAL    CHART,  exhibiting  at  one  yUm  « 
nil  Mode  oF  Uetwting  the  Tuiuut  Puimni,  MiniMal   V^ 
1.1  wnicn  are  added,  conciie  Direction*  for  Ihe  TnwUnciit 
Eleventh  Edition.     On  Sheet,  2i.;  mounted  on  Rolier,  it. 


DR.    a  WAYNE. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS   FOR  THE   USE  OF  i 

COMMENCING  MimVIFERy  PRACTICE.     With  EngBi 

Svn.  tloth,  %.  6tl. 


MR.   TAMPLIN,   F.R.C.a.E. 

UTEEAL  CraTATUEE  OJ'  Till!  SPINE:  iu  t 
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MB.  Churchill's  publications. 

DR.   ALFRED    8.    TAYLOR,    F.R.8. 

L 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JUEISPEUDENCE.    Sixth  Edition. 

Fcap.  8yo.  doth,  12c  6<L 

IL 

ON    POISONS,   in   relation    to  MEDICAL    JUKISPRUDENCE    AND 

MEDICINK    Second  £diti«ii    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  12«.  Gcf. 


MR.    TEALE. 

ON  AMPUTATION  BY  A  LONG  AND  A  SHOET  REGTAN- 

OULAR    flap.    With  EngnTings  on  Wood.    8to.  doth,  6«. 
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DR.  THEOPHILU8   TH0MP80N,   F.R.8. 

CLINICAL   LECTUEES    ON  PULMONAllT  CONSUMPTION. 

With  Plates.    8yo.  doth,  7i.  6<L 

•    LETTSOMLiN  LECTUEES  ON  PULMONARY  CONSUMPHON; 

i  with  Remarks  on  Microscopical  Indications,  and  on  Cocoa-nnt  OiL    Post  Bvo.,  2t.  6di 
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DR.    THOMAS. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC ;  exHbiting  the  Symp- 

\  toms,  Causes,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates. 

EloTenUi  Edition.    Rerised  by  Algernon  Frampton,  M.D.    2  yols.  Svo.  cbUi,  28«. 


MR.    HENRY   THOMPSON,  M.B.  LOND.,   F.R.O.8. 

I. 

STRICTURE    OF   THE   URETHRA;    its  Pathology  and  Treatment 

The  last  Jacksonian  Treatise  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    With  Plates.    Second 
Edition.    8TO.doth,  lOt. 

n. 
THE  ENLARGED  PROSTATE ;  its  Pathology  and  Treatment    With 

Observations  on  the  Relation  of  this  CompUunt  to  Stone  in  the  Bladder.    With  Plates. 
8yo.  doth,  7t.  S<L 


DR.   TILT. 

ON    DISEASES    OF    WOMEN   AND  OVARIAN   INIXAM- 

MATION  IN  RELATION  TO  MORBID  MENSTRUATION,  STERILITY, 
PELVIC  TUMOURS,  AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  WOMB.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  doth,  9f. 
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.    THE  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  .    i 

if  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nenrons  and  other  AflBsctioni  inddmtal  to  Women  at  the  Dadina    ^ 

■  of  Life.    Second  Edition.    8?o.  doth,  6$,  ^^ 
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i  DR.    -THUOIOHUMI. 

T    A   TREATISE  ON   THE    PATHOLOGY   OF    THB  Ul 

I  Indsding  >  oomplcte  Oiude  to  its  Aiulj-*U.      With  Platn,  Stw.  cta(k,  !«• 


DR.    OODWIN     TIN1M8. 

CONSUMPTION :    its  Tme    NsUii«    and    Bn<H»iefal   Tm 

8td.  clotk,  IDi. 


OB.  ROBERT   B.  TODO,  F.R.8. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  TEE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDia 

Vot  1.— P.A^R.\LYS1S.  DtSE.iSES  OF  THE  DRAIN,  a^  Mto  d 
TlOSSoflhr  NERVOUS  SVSTEM.     Second  f:diU>ai. 

Vat  IL— CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORaAK&  i! 
DROPSIES.    F«p.  Svo.  cloth,  6*. 

Vol.  IIL— ON   CERTAIN   ACUTE   DISEASES.     FniUcap  Sin, ck 


MR.   TOME9,     rR.S. 


A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.    With  ?os  Ea«»iS 

Wiwi     KcBp.8iD,cI«lh,  lii.  lid,  ^ 


MR.   JOSEPH   TOYNBEE,    F.R.S..    FJ1.0.S. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:    THEIR  NAT 

NOSIS.   AND   TREATMENT.     IltuMmted  »iUi  nunu 
6ra.diith,  ISi. 

OR.    TURNBULJ... 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CURABILITY  OF  COXSUMF 

ITS  PREVKNTION,  ANH  THE  PROGRESS  OF   IMPROVEMENT  D 
TREAT.\!ENT.    Third  Editiun.    8™.  dolh.  fi^ 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  STM 

with  FERMENTATION;  nnd  an  the  Cuiura  ud  Tnaonait  oT 


VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREAl 

Teulb  EdiliQD.     lUuitraicd  with  100  Engianingi  dd  Wood.     Sro.  elatk. 


EXPLANAIIONS:  A  SEQUEL  TO  "VESTIGSSS 

Second  Edition.    PoM  Std.  clotk,  5ii. 


DR.    UNDERWOOD. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,    i 

witb  Adilitiona  uid  Coneclicni  b;  lIiMiv  Divigx,  M.V.     Ura,  «lt>lh,  U 
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\  MR.  Churchill's  publications. 


[  OR.   UNQER. 

BOTANICAL    LETTERS.      Translated  by  Dr.   B.  Paul.      Numerous 


Woodcuts.    Post  8to^  5«. 
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MR.  WADE.   F.R.C.8. 

STRICTUEE    OF    THE   UEETHRA,    ITS    COMPLICATIONS 

AND    EFFECTS;    a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  those 
Aflfections.    Fourth  Edition.    8  to.  cloth,  7f.  Sd. 


OR.    WALLER. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY;  or,  Companion  to 

the  Lying-in  Room.     Fourth  Edition;  with  Pbtes.     Fcap.  cloth,  At.  6d, 
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MR.    HAYNE8    WALTON,   F.R.C3. 

OPERATIVE    OPHTHALMIC    SURGERY.      With  Engravings  on 

Wood.    Byo.  cloth,  18f. 
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'  OR.   WATERS.   M.R.C.P. 

\    THE   ANATOMY    OF    THE    HUMAN    LUNG.     The  Prize  Essay 

l  to  which  the  Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

L  Post  8?o.  cloth,  6«.  6d, 

^  OR.    EBEN.    WATSON,    A.M. 

>    ON  THE  TOPICAL  MEDICATION  OF  THE   LARYNX  IN    4 
certain  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs.    * 

8yo.  doth,  Bt, 

DR.  WEBER. 

A  CLINICAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PER- 

CUSSION.    Translated  by  John  Cocklx,  5LD.    St. 
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DR.    WEQG. 

OBSERVATIONS  REUTING  TO  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

OF  MEDICINE.    8to.  cloth,  8s. 


MR.    T.    SPENCER    >A^ELL8,     P.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GOUT  AND  ITS  COMPU- 

CATIONS,  and  on  the  Treatment  of  Joints  Stiflfened  by  Gouty  Deposits.    Foolscap  8to. 


cloth,  5«. 
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OR.     WEST. 

,   LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  Edition. 

I  8yo.  cloth,  I6«. 
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MB.  CHURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MR.  WHEELER. 

HAND-BOOK    OF    ANATOMY    FOR    STUDENTS    OF  1 

FINE  ARTS.    New  Edition,  with  Engiayiogt  on  Wood.     Fcapu  Sm,  2b.  M. 


DR.    WHITEHEAD,    F.R.C.8. 

(  THE  TRANSMISSION  FROM  PARENT  TO  OFFSPRl 

OF    SOME    FORMS    OF    DISEASE,   AND    OF     MORBID    TAINTS  J 
TENDENCIES.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  doth,  ]  Ot.  6<L 


DR.  WILLIAMS,   P.R.8. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    MEDICINE:   An  Elementaiy  View  of  the  Cai 

Natore,  Treatment,  Diagnpaii,  and  Prognoaia,  of  Diaeeae.     With  brief  Rnnzk 
Hygienics,  or  the  Preservation  of  Health.    The  Third  Bdition.     8to.  doth,  L 
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THE  WIFE'S  DOMAIN  :  the  Yorao  Coun*— the  MoiHER-the  X 

—the  NmLON.    PoM  8td.  doth,  3*.  6d. 
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DR.   JOSEPH    WILLIAMS. 


INSANITY:    its   Causes,  Prevention,  and    Cure;    incladiDg  Apopl* 

Epilepsy,  and  Congestion  of  ihe  Brain.    Second  Edition.     Post  8to.  doth,  10s.  6i. 


DR.    J.    HUME    >AflLJJAMaL 


UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND,  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  AND  LEG 

CONSIDERATIONS.    8yo.  doth,  7i;  6(<. 


OR.   WILLIAMSON.    STAFF-8UROEON. 


NOTES    ON   THE   WOUNDED   FEOM   THE    MUTINY 

INDIA:  with  a  Description  of  the  Preparations  of  Qnnahot  Injuries  contained  ia 
Museum  at  Fort  Pitt    With  Lithographic  Plates.    Svo.  doth,  12c 
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MR.    ERASMUS    WILSON.    F.R.3. 

THE  ANATOMIST'S  VADE-MECUM:  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUiU: 

ANATOMY.   With  numerous  Illustrationf  on  Wood.    Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap  S«^ 
cloth,  12f.  ed. 

XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN:   A  Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  a 
r  the  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  OF  CUTANEOirS  DIS 

)!  EASES.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  16«. 

X     Tbm  samk  Work;    illustrated  with  finely  executed  Engrarioga  on  Sted,  aufM 
9  coloured.    8vo.  cloth,  34«. 
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^^^BttlBtion  to  Health.     Siitb  Edition.     Foolacap  Bvo.  2i.  6d. 


HE.  CHOECHILL  S  PDBLICAnONS. 


MR.    ERABMU8    WlUaON,    F.R3.    (Bi««iwin. 


RAITS  OF   DISEASES  OF   THE  SKIN.     Folio.    Fasciculi  I. 

-XII.,  complslitiK  the  Work.     20i.  each. 


ON    SYPHILIS,   CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY; 

AND  ON   SYPHILITIC   EHUPTIONS.    With  Four  Colgmcd  PlatM.    Bvo.doth, 


A  THREE  "WEEKS'  SCAMPER  THROUGH  THE  SPAS  OF 

GERMANY   AND   BELGIUM,  with  on  Appradii  on  tho  Nntiire  uid  Uici   of 
UiiMial  Wilan.    Poat  Sro.  doth,  6k  6d.  * 


DR,   FORBES    WINSLOSW,    D.CL.    ( 


•ON  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN   AND  MIND: 

their   Incipient  Symplonu,  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Treatment,  and    Prophjlaiis.     Bto. 


LEIISOMIM  LECTHEES  ON  INSMITT.   8™.  doth,  5.. 


QR.  a.  O.  WITTSTEIN. 


PEACTICAl  PHAEMACEnriCAl  OHEMISTET:  ad  E.p:.D.tion 

of  Chemical  nni)  Phnrmaceiitical  ProtcsaCB,  with  the  Methods  nf  Tpating  the  Punt;  of 
the  Prvparntifliia,  dpdncrd  from  Original  EiperimentB.  Tranjlated  from  tbo  Second 
Qerman  Edition,  hy  Stbphkn  Darbv.     ISma.  cloth,  lis. 


OR.    HENRV    Q,    WRIQHT. 

HEADACHES ;  their  Causes  and  their  Cure.    Third  Edition.    Pcap,  8vo. 


MR.    YEARS  LEY. 


DEAFNESS  PRACTICAUY  ILLUSTRATED;  being  an  Expoaitioa 

of  Original  Viewe  lu  to  the  CaiuvB  and  Treatment  of  Diicaiei  »f  the  F.ar.       Fifth 
Edition.     Foolacap  Sro.,  2i.  6d. 


\  THE  ENLARGED  TONSIL  AND  ELONGATED  UTULA, 

id  othm  Morbid  Condition*  of  the  Thioot.    Seycnth  Edition.    Bro.  doth,  Sj, 
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CHURCHILL'S   SERIES    OF    MANUALS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6eL  each. 

^'We  here  give  Mr.  Churchill  public  thanks  for  the  positiTe  benefit  codn: 
Medical  Profession,  by  the  series  of  beautiful  and  cheap  Manuals  which  brar  hii  i 
BfUiA  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 


AOamiMIATB   0AXA,     11 0,000    OOFZB8. 

The  AHATOMISrS  VADE-MECUM.  A  System  of  Hmnan  J 
With  nameroas  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Seventh  Edition.  Bj 
Wilson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

CEEMISTBT.  With  nnmeroos  Illnstrations  on  Wood.  Seventh 
By  George  Fownes,  F,R.S.  Edited  by  H.  Bekce  Jones,  M.I).,  \ 
and  A.  W.  Hofmann,  F.R.S. 

DEHTAL  STJSGEET.  With  208  Ulostrations  on  Wood  I 
Tomes,  F.R.S.  • 

KATESIA  HEDICA.  With  nnmeroos  Ulostrations  on  WocmL 
Edition.  By  J.  Forbes  Rotle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Frederick  W 
LAND,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

MEDICAL  JUEISPRUDENCE.  Sixth  Edidon.  By  Auiin) 
Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

PSACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    By  G.  Hilaro  Barlow,  M.D.,  M 

The  MICROSCOPE  and  its  SETELATIONS.  With  nnmerv 
trations  on  Wood.   Second  Edition.    By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D 

NATUEAL  PHUOSOPHT.  With  nnmerons  Illnstrations  on 
Fifth  Edition.  By  Goldinq  Bird,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  < 
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